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OF  THE 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 


No.  1.  WASHINGTON.  November,  1895. 


DTTRODUCTIOir. 

Daring  the  la»st  session  of  the  Fifty-third  Congress  Hon.  Lawrence 
E.  McGann,  chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  8713)  providing  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  January  29, 1895,  and  February  1 
the  committee  made  the  following  report,  which  was  committed  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union : 

The  Committee  on  Labor,  to  whom  was  referred  House  bill  8713,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  publish  a  bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  at  intervals  not  to  exceed  two  months,  contain- 
ing current  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, condensations  of  state  and  foreign  labor  reports,  facts  as  to  the 
condition  of  employment,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  of 
value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

The  following  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Hon. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  sets  forth  potent  arguments  in  favor  of  the  passage 

of  the  bill : 

Department  of  Labor, 
WdBhingtonj  D.  C,  February  J,  1895. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  boaox  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, inclosiDg  a  copy  of  bill  (H.  R.  8713)  providing  for  the  publication  of  the 
Balletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  saggestion  that  you  would  like  my  views 
thereon. 

In  response  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  very  carefully  examined,  not  only  the  bill, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  adequate  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  but 
the  plan  for  which  it  provides.  The  Department  of  Labor  is  authorized  by  its 
organic  law  to  publish  an  annual  report,  and  also  such  special  reports  as  may  be 
deemed  best,  either  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  in  resi>onse  to  resolutions  of 
either  branch  of  Congress  or  a  request  of  the  President,  and  it  has  in  the  past  fully 
complied  with  these  provisions,  sending  to  Congress  annually  a  report  relating  to 
some  specific  and  extensive  investigation,  and  also  various  special  reports  not  requir- 
ing so  extensive  work  as  the  annual  reports. 

i  suppose  the  Department  would  have  the  right  to  make  a  special  report  at  regular 
intervals,  but  in  order  to  do  so  it  would  need  a  larger  appropriation  than  that  now 
made  for  its  use.  Your  bill,  therefore,  supplies  this  lack,  and  further,  it  would  enable 
the  printing  office  to  bring  out  a  regular  bulletin  without  the  necessity  of  delay  in 
sending  it  to  Congress.  After  very  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  I 
therefore  feel  like  indorsing  fully  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  especially  as  foreign  gov- 
emmenta  are  now  doing  precisely  what  your  bill  aims  to  accomplish.    The  English 
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department  of  labor,  which  was  established  only  recently,  is  now  publishing,  very 
successfully  and  with  great  acceptance  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  a 
labor  gazette.  The  French  department  of  labor  does  the  same  thing,  and  so,  too, 
does  tnat  of  "Sesir  Zealand,  and  now  the  Russian  government,  which  has  recently 
established  a  department  of  labor,  is  publishing  a  gazette.  It  would  seem  right, 
therefore,  that  the  United  States,  which  has  been  the  pioneer  of  labor  departments 
in  the  world,  should  publish  a  bulletin. 

This  won  la  have  been  done  before,  I  presume,  had  it  not  been  for  the  suggestion 
that  such  bulletins  should  contain  information  relative  to  the  lack  of  labor  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  I  believe  that  all  now  agree  that  such  announcements 
from  an  official  source  would  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  therefore  the  movement 
has  never  taken  shape ;  but  the  publication  contemplated  by  your  bill  avoids  this 
particular,  and  to  my  mind  objectionable,  feature  of  a  bulletin,  and  with  this  objec- 
tion removed  I  think  it  would  be  greatly  for  the  interest  of  the  industries  of  this 
country  that  such  a  bulletin  should  be  established. 

Should  you  look  for  precedents  in  our  own  government,  you  will  find  them  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
All  of  these  offices,  while  not  publishing  bulletins  at  regular  intervals,  publish  them 
quite  frequently,  and  they  are  of  very  great  use. 

I  think  our  Department  is  now  so  constituted  that  it  could  bring  out  at  least 
bimonthly  the  bulletin  contemplated  by  your  bill,  and  fill  its  pages  with  most  useful 
facts  relative  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  and  other  countries — facts  which  do  not 
naturally  and  would  not  generally  come  within  the  scope  of  an  annual  report.  Here 
would  be  the  great  use  and  great  advantage  of  the  bulletin.  The  annual  reports 
must  necessarily  be  the  results  of  patient  and  laborious  investigation.  The  bulletins 
would  contain  more  fragmentary  matter,  but  yet  of  vital  importance.  As  I  read 
your  bill,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  a  bulletin  should  contain  theoretical  matter  or 
introduce  discussions  on  debatable  questions,  nor  should  it  become  the  organ  of  any 
propaganda,  but  its  whole  function  is  to  be  confined  to  the  collection  and  publication 
of  current  but  important  facts. 

The  increased  expense  would  be  so  small  that  I  should  not  suppose  that  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  your  com- 
mittee has  reported  it  favorably,  and  1  hope  it  will  secure  the  favorable  action  of 
Congress. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  -Carroll  D.  Wright, 

CommUHoner, 

Hon.  Lawrbmce  E.  McGann,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Cammittee  on  Labor,  House  of  liepreientaiivea. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  bill  be  passed. 

The  bill  which  Mr.  McGann  introduced,  and  which  the  committee 
reported  favorably,  provided  for  a  bulletin  at  intervals  not  to  exceed 
two  months  and  not  to  exceed  100  octavo  pages;  and  to  contain  current 
facts  as  to  the  condition  of  labor  in  this  and  other  countries,  conden- 
sations of  state  and  foreign  labor  reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of 
employment,  and  such  other  facts  as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country.  This  bill  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  February  26, 1895,  and  was  favorably  reported  in  the 
Senate,  but  instead  of  its  passing  the  Senate  as  a  bill,  it  was  incorpo- 
rated, in  an  abbreviated  form,  as  a  provision  in  the  act  making  the 
appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  follows: 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  hereby  authorized  to  x)repare  and  pub- 
lish a  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  as  to  the  condition  of  labor 
in  this  and  other  countries,  condensations  of  state  and  foreign  labor 
reports,  facts  as  to  conditions  of  employment,  and  such  other  facts 
as  may  be  deemed  of  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
and  there  shall  be  printed  one  edition  of  not  exceeding  ten  thousand 
copies  of  each  issue  of  said  bulletin  for  distribution  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

This  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  House  and  the  bill  containing 
it  was  approved  March  2, 1895.    It  is  under  this  provision  of  the  legis- 
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lative  appropriation  act  that  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
is  issued. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  authorization  under  the  legislative  appro- 
priation act  is  somewhat  difi'erent  irom  that  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  In  that  bill  there  were  limitations  as  to  issue  and 
intervals  of  issue,  but  the  law  as  it  stands  contains  no  limitations  nor 
restrictions  either  a«  to  the  size  of  the  bulletin  or  the  intervals  at  which 
it  shall  be  published,  the  only  condition  being  that  not  more  than  10,000 
copies  of  each  issue  of  the  bulletin  shall  be  printed.  Notwithstanding 
this  broad  and  unrestricted  authorization,  we  feel  it  right  and  just  to 
conform,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  terms  embodied  in  the  House  bill. 
We  shall  therefore  undertake  to  limit  the  size  of  the  bulletin  to  about 
100  octavo  pages  and,  at  present,  to  issue  it  every  other  month.  The 
principles  which  will  guide  us  in  the  preparation  of  the  bulletin  are 
fully  indicated  in  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Labor  just  quoted.  We  need  not,  therefore,  make  any  restatement 
on  that  point. 

Our  plan  now  is  to  have  at  least  five  regular  departments  of  infor- 
mation in  each  issue,  as  follows : 

First.  A  liberal  portion  of  each  issue  to  be  occupied  with  the  results 
of  original  investigations  conducted  by  the  Department  or  its  agents. 

Second.  A  digest  of  foreign  labor  reports. 

Third.  A  digest  of  state  labor  reports. 

Fourth.  The  reproduction,  immediately  after  their  passage,  of  new 
laws  that  affect  the  interests  of  the  working  people  whenever  such  are 
enacted  by  state  legislatures  or  Congress;  also  the  reproduction  of  the 
decisions  of  courts  interpreting  labor  Laws  or  passing  upon  any  subject 
which  involves  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee;  attention  like- 
wise will  be  called  to  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  law  which  may 
be  of  concern  and  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country  and 
which  might  not  be  obtained  without  expense  or  trouble  from  other 
sources. 

Fifth.  A  miscellaneous  department,  in  which  brief  statements  of  fact 
or  paragraphs  of  interest  may  find  a  place. 

In  conducting  special  investigations,  the  results  of  which  are  to 
appear  in  the  bulletin,  it  may  be  sometimes  that  such  results  will  take 
up  the  whole  of  the  bulletin.  The  endeavor,  however,  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  regular  departments,  as  a  rule,  as  just  stated,  departing 
therefrom  only  when  the  importance  of  the  facts  to  be  published  war- 
rants such  departure. 

The  bulletin  will  not  be  devoted  in  any  way  to  controversial  mat- 
ters, the  enunciation  of  theories,  nor  used  in  any  sense  for  propagan- 
dism.  We  shall  undertake  to  present  all  the  matters  in  an  attractive 
and  straightforward  way,  and  while  statistical  tables  will  have  to  be 
employed  constantly,  the  aim  will  still  bo  to  give  proper  space  to  read- 
ing matter.    There  are  very  many  questions  constantly  coming  up  on 
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which  information  can  not  be  secured  except  by  inquiry  at  original 
sources.  Such  questions  we  hope  to  be  able  to  consider  whenever  they 
arise,  and  to  give  the  results  a  place  in  the  bulletin. 

We  shall  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  compete  with  the  press,  but  in 
general  our  aim  will  be  to  furnish  to  the  public  facts  and  information 
relating  to  industrial  affairs  which  can  not  readily  be  secured  in  any 
other  way.  So,  merely  ephemeral  matters  will  not  be  given  a  place 
in  the  pages  of  the  bulletin,  but  those  matters  which  have  a  more  or 
less  permanent  value  and  which  will  take  their  place  in  the  industrial 
history  of  the  country  will  be  treated.  Readers  of  the  bulletin,  there- 
fore, will  not  look  for  accounts  of  passing  events,  unless  such  accounts 
are  necessary  for  future  use.  In  other  words,  all  those  matters  which 
are  dealt  with  fully  and  comprehensively  by  the  press  of  the  country 
as  the  days  go  by  ought  not  to  be  and  will  not  be  used  to  fill  up  the 
pages  of  the  bulletin.  The  field  for  the  bulletin  is  wide  enough  with- 
out making  it  in  any  sense  a  newspaper. 

The  Department  now  has  three  channels  of  communication  with  the 
public.  By  its  organic  law  it  is  authorized  to  make  an  annual  report, 
and  special  reports  when  called  upon  by  Congress  or  by  the  President 
or  when  considered  expedient  by  the  head  of  the  Department,  and  now 
this  more  popular  way  of  disseminating  information  by  means  of  a 
regularly  published  bulletin.  The  annual  reports  will,  as  heretofore, 
consist  of  the  results  of  investigations  which  require  a  large  force  and 
considerable  time.  They  are  in  a  sense  scientific  productions,  and  can 
not  legitimately  be  brought  to  a  popular  ba^is  in  any  broad  sense.  The 
special  reports  authorized  by  the  organic  law  of  the  Department  are 
those  resulting  from  more  thoroughly  individual  investigations,  those 
where  but  one  or  two  persons  can  economically  work  upon  one  subject. 
The  annual  reports  are  the  results  of  inquiries  made  by  the  schedule 
system  and  where  any  number  of  people  can  be  employed.  The  special 
reports  are  studies  of  conditions  where  the  schedule  system  can  not  be 
so  generally  applied.  The  bulletin,  as  against  the  annual  or  the  special 
reports,  will  contain  such  matters  as  can  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
find  a  place  in  the  annual  or  special  reports;  but  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  through  the  bulletin  the  Department  will  be  able  to  bring 
much  of  its  work  closer  home  to  the  people. 

The  editors  will  take  personal  supervision  of  the  preparation  of  the 
bulletin,  and  it  will  be  their  aim  to  constantly  elevate  its  standard. 


BTBIEES  AVB  LOCKOUTS  DT  THE  UinTED  STATES  FROM  ' 

JAHUABT  1,  1881,  TO  JUITE  SO,  1894. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  entitled 
Strikes  and  Lockouts,  furnished  tables  covering  the  details  'of  all 
strikes  and  lockouts  occurring  in  the  United  States  for  the  six  years 
beginning  with  January  1, 1881,  and  ending  with  December  31, 1886, 
together  with  summaries  recapitulating  the  facts  shown  therein.  The 
Tenth  Annual  Eeport  (soon  to  be  printed)  is  a  volume  of  about  1,200 
pages  consisting  of  similar  tables  and  summaries  for  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  which  occurred  during  the  seven  and  one-half  years  beginning 
with  Januaiy  1, 1887,  and  ending  with  June  30, 1894,  being  modeled  on 
the  lines  laid  down  in  the  former  report. 

The  two  general  tables  relating  to  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Report  furnish  the  facts  in  detail  for  each  strike  and  lockout 
of  one.  or  more  days'  duration  which  occurred  in  the  United  States 
from  January  1, 1887,  to  June  30,  1894.  In  addition  to  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  occurring  within  the  above  period  the  report  shows  the  facts  for 
certain  strikes  and  lockouts  which  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of  1886, 
and  which  were  omitted  from  the  Third  Annual  Ueport  because  of  the 
incompleteness  at  that  time  of  the  data  relating  to  tbem.  A  com- 
paratively small  number  of  disturbances  of  less  than  one  day's  dura- 
tion, 1,582  in  all,  have  been  excluded  from  consideration  in  these  tables.. 
They  consist  mainly  of  cases  of  misunderstanding,  in  which  there  was 
but  a  few  hours'  cessation  of  work  an<f  no  financial  loss  or  assistance 
involved.  For  this  reason  full  information  concerning  them  could 
rarely  be  secured,  and  they  have  not  been  considered  sufficiently 
imx)ortant  to  be  classed  as  strikes. 

In  the  Third  Annual  Eeport  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  the 
establishment  the  unit  in  the  tabular  presentation,  and  not  the  strike 
or  lockout.  Generally  each  line  there  represented  either  a  strike  or  a 
lockout  in  a  single  establishment,  or  a  general  strike  or  lockout  in  two 
or  more  establishments;  but  there  were  some  instances  where  the  facts 
were  not  so  treated.  In  the  Tenth  Annual  Eeport  experience  and  a 
great  amount  of  care  have  made  it  possible  to  make  the  strike  or  lock- 
out the  unit  in  all  cases. 

In  order  that  the  increase  or  diminution  of  strikes  during  the  years 
embraced  in  the  Third  and  Tenth  Annual  Eeports  on  this  subject  may 
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be  determined,  the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  strikes  in 
each  year  from  January  1,  1881,  to  June  30, 1894,  is  presented : 

STRIKES  BY  YEARS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30.  1894. 

Employees 

v^„_                                             c*«ii,^      jsauioiisn-     esuioiiBD-    thrown outof 
Jtear.  btnkee.        *_        *_  *^ .        employ- 

ment. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 , 

1889 

1890....: , 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  months ) . 


Total 


Average 

strikes. 

Establieb 

establish- 

ments. 

ments  to  a 

strike 

471 

2,928 

6.2 

454 

2.105 

4.6 

478 

2.759 

5.8 

443 

2,367 

5.3 

645 

2.284 

3.5 

1,432 

10, 053 

7.0 

1,436 

6,589 

4.6 

906 

3,506 

•    3,9 

1,075 

3.786 

3.5 

1.833 

9,424 

5.1 

1,718 

8,117 

4.7 

1,298 

5,540 

4.3 

1,305 

4,555 

3.5 

896 

5,154 

5.8 

14,390 

69, 167 

4.8 

129, 521 
154,671 
149.763 
147,054 
242,705 
508,  OU 
379.726 
147, 704 
249  559 
851.044 
299,064 
206,671 
265,914 
482.006 


3,714,406 


The  figures  for  the  years  from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  have  been 
taken  from  the  Third  Annual  Eeport.  As  stated  in  that  report,  the 
figures  showing  the  number  of  strikes  in  each  of  these  years  are 
estimates,  although  they  are  believed  to  be  approximately  correct. 
For  the  period  covered  by  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  namely,  January 
1, 1887,  to  June  30, 1894,  inclusive,  the  figures  showing  the  number  of 
strikes  may  be  accepted  as  absolute.  The  figures  showing  the  number 
of  establishments  and  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment by  strikes  may  be  accepted  as  correct  for  the  whole  period  from 
1881  to  1894,  inclusive.  In  using  this  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  figures  for  1894  are  for  the  first  six  months  of  that  year  only, 
the  investigation  having  been  closed  June  30, 1894. 

By  this  table  it  is  shown  that  the  average  number  of  establishments 
to  each  strike  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  was  4.8,  the  high- 
est average  being  7  establishments  to  each  strike  in  1886,  the  lowest 
average  being  3.5  establishineTits  to  each  strike  in  1885,  1889,  and 
1893.  As  stated  in  tbe  Third  Annual  Report,  the  strikes  for  1880  were 
reported  by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  special  agent  of  the  Tenth  Census, 
according  to  whose  report  the  number  was  610.  The  number  of  estab- 
lishments involved  was  not  reported.  Commencing  with  1881  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  involved  was  2,928.  In  1882  the  number  dropped 
to  2,105,  while  in  1883  it  rose  to  2,759,  or  nearly  that  of  1881.  In  1884 
and  1885  the  number  fell  rapidly,  there  being  2,367  in  1884,  while  in 
1885  the  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes  was  smaller 
than  in  any  previous  or  succeeding  year  of  the  period,  namely,  2,284. 
In  1886  the  number  rose  to  10,053,  the  greatest  number  in  any  of  the 
years  considered.  In  1887  it  dropped  to  6,589  5  in  1888  it  dropped  still 
further,  to  3,606,  and  remained  nearly  stationary  in  1889  at  3,786,  while 
in  1890  the  number  again  rapidly  rose  to  9,424,  a  number  almost  as 
great  as  that  for  1886.  In  the  next  year,  1891,  the  number  dropped 
to  8,117,  dropping  still  further  in  1892  and  1893,  to  5,540  and  4,655, 
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respectively.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1894  the  namber  was  5,154, 
indicating  that  if  there  was  a  proportionately  large  number  in  the  last 
six  months  of  that  year  it  would  reach  in  round  numbers  10,300,  a 
number  slightly  greater  than  that  for  1886,  in  which  the  largest  number 
of  establishments  were  involved  in  strikes. 

The  total  number  of  establishments  involved  in  strikes  during  the 
whole  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years  was  69,167.  Of  this  num- 
ber 4.23  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1881,  3.04  x>er  cent  had  strikes  in  1882, 
3.99  pev  cent  had  strikes  in  1S83,  3.42  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1884,  3.30 
per  cent  had  strikes  in  1885, 14.53  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1886,  9.53 
per  cent  had  strikes  in  1887,  5.07  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1888,  5.47  per 
cent  had  strikes  in  1889, 13.63  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1890, 11.74  per 
cent  had  strikes  in  1891, 8.01  per  cent  had  strikes  in  1892, 6.59  per  cent 
had  strikes  in  1893,  and  7.45  per  cent  had  strikes  in  the  first  half  of 
1894. 

Of  the  6,067  establishments  having  lockouts  during  the  period  of 
thirteen  and  one-half  years  0.15  per  cent  were  in  1881,  0.69  per  cent 
were  in  1882, 1.93  -peT  cent  were  in  1883, 5.83  per  cent  were  in  1884,  3.02 
per  cent  were  in  1885,  24.87  per  cent  were  in  1886,  21.11  per  cent  were 
in  1887,  2.97  per  cent  were  in  1888,  2.18  per  cent  were  in  1889,  5.34  per 
cent  were  in  1890,  9  per  cent  were  in  1891, 11.80  per  cent  were  in  1892, 
5.03  per  cent  were  in  1893,  and  6.08  per  cent  were  in  the  first  half  of  1894. 
The  percentage  is  highest  for  both  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1886.  The 
next  highest  percentages  occur  in  1890  and  1891  for  strikes,  and  in  1887 
and  1892  for  lockouts. 

During  the  seven  and  one-half  years  included  in  the  Tenth  Annual 
Report  Illinois  shows  the  largest  number  of  establishments  affected,  both 
by  strikes  and  lockouts,  there  being  10,060  of  the  former  and  1,193  of  the 
latter.  Next  come  New  York,  with  9,540  establishments  involved  in 
strikes  and  723  in  lockouts,  and  Pennsylvania  with  8,219  involved  in 
strikes  and  490  in  lockouts.  During  the  six  years  immediately  preceding 
those  included  in  this  report,  the  facts  for  which  appeared  in  the  Third 
Annual  EexK)rt,  the  state  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  establish- 
ments were  affected  by  strikes  was  New  York,  with  9,247,  followed  by 
Illinois,  with  2,768,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  2,442.  The  greatest  number 
affected  by  lockouts  was  1,528,  found  in  New  York,  followed  by  147  in 
Massachusetts  and  130  in  Pennsylvania,  the  number  in  Illinois  being 
127.  Combining  the  facts  for  "both  these  periods,  in  order  to  secure  a 
statement  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  included  in  both  of  the 
reports  of  the  Department  on  strikes  and  lockouts,  we  find  the  greatest 
number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes  to  have  been  in  New 
York,  18,787,  followed  by  Illinois,  with  12,828,  and  Pennsylvania,  with 
10,661.  The  states  appear  in  the  same  order  in  lockouts,  the  number 
of  establishments  affected  being  2,251  in  New  York,  1,320  in  Illinois, 
and  620  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  industries  most  affected  by  strikes  during  the  seven  and  one- 
half  years  included  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Eeport  were  the  building 
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trades,  with  20,785  establishments  involved;  coal  and  coke,  with  5,958; 
clothing,  with  3,041 ;  tobacco,  with  2,506;  food  preparations,  with  2,398; 
stone  quarrying  and  cutting,  with  1,993;  metals  and  metallic  goods, 
with  1,834;  transportation,  with  1,327;  printing  and  publishing,  with 
608;  boots  and  shoes,  with  607;  furniture,  with  459;  wooden  goods,  with 
409,  and  brick,  with  406  establishments.  The  industries  most  affected 
by  lockouts  were  tlie  building  trades,  with  1,900;  stone  quarrying  and 
cutting,  with  489;  clothing,  with  431;  brewing,  with  150;  boots  and 
shoes,  with  130;  metals  and  metallic  goods,  with  128,  and  transporta- 
tion with  112  establishments  involved.  For  the  immediately  preced- 
ing period  of  six  years,  1881  to  1886,  included  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report,  the  greatest  frequency  of  strikes  was  found  in  the  building 
trades,  with  6,075  establishments  affected;  tobacco,  with  2,959 ;  mining 
(practically  the  same  as  coal  and  coke  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report), 
with  2,060;  clothing,  with  1,728;  metals  and  metallic  goods,  with  1,570; 
transportation,  with  1,478;  food  preparations,  with  1,419;  furniture, 
with  491;  cooperage,  with  484;  brick,  with  478;  stone  quarrying  and 
cutting,  with  468;  lumber,  with  395;  boots  and  shoes,  with  352;  wooden 
goods,  with  240,  and  printing  and  publishing,  with  223  establishments. 
The  lockouts  for  that  period  involved  773  establishments  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry,  531  in  the  building  trades,  226  in  the  tobacco  industry, 
155  in  boots  and  shoes,  76  in  metals  and  metallic  goods,  etc. 

A  combination  of  the  facts  for  strikes  for  the  two  periods,  selecting 
the  13  industries  most  largely  affected,  shows  that  out  of  69,167  estab- 
lishments involved  in  strikes  during  the  period  from  January  1, 1881, 
to  June  30,  '1894,  62,038,  or  89.69  per  cent,  were  in  the  following  13 
industries:  Building  trades,  26,860  establishments;  coal  and  coke, 
8,018;  tobacco,  5,465;  clothing,  4,769;  food  preparations,  3,817;  metals 
and  metallic  goods,  3,454;  transportation,  2,805;  stone  quarrying  and 
cutting,  2,461;  boots  and  shoes,  959;  furniture,  950;  brick,  884;  printing 
and  publishing,  831,  and  cooperage,  765. 

In  the  lockouts  which  occurred  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half 
years,  six  industries  bore  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  burden,  involv- 
ing 4,914  establishments,  or  81  per  c§nt,  out  of  a  total  of  6,067  estab- 
lishments. The  industries  and  number  of  establishments  involved  in 
each  are  as  follows:  Building  trades,  2,431;  clothing,  1,204;  stone 
quarrying  and  cutting,  513;  boots  and  shoes,  285;  tobacco,  277,  and 
metals  and  metallic  goods,  204. 

The  total  number  of  employees  involved  or  thrown  out  of  employment 
in  the  whole  number  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  as  shown 
by  the  Third  Annual  Report,  was  1,323,203.  The  number  as  sho\iTi  by 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  for  the  period  irom  January  1, 1887,  to  June 
30,  1894,  was  2,391,203.  Adding  these  numbers  together,  it  is  seen 
that  3,714,406  persons  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of 
strikes  during  the  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  January 
1, 1881,  to  June  30,  1894.  The  number  of  strikers  during  the  first  six 
jearsof  this  i>eriod  was  shown  to  have  been  1,020,156;  during  the  latter 
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seveu  and  one  half  years  it  was  1,834,218.  The  number  of  strikers 
daring  the  whole  i)eriod  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years  was  therefore 
2,854,374.  From  1881  to  1886  there  were  103,038  new  employees 
engaged  after  the  strikes,  of  which  37,483  were  brought  from  other 
places  than  those  in  which  the  strikes  occurred.  The  per  cent  of  new 
employees  after  strike  of  the  total  number  of  employees  before  strike — 
1,660,835 — was  therefore  6.20.  The  per  cent  of  the  employees  brought 
from  other  places  of  the  number  of  new  employees  after  strike  was  36.38. 

For  the  succeeding  seven  and  one-half  years,  the  period  involved  in 
the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  there  were  239,431  new  employees  after  the 
strikes,  of  which  115,377  were  brought  from  other  places.  For  this 
period  the  per  cent  of  new  employees  after  strike  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  before  strike,  4,300,410,  was  5.57,  and  the  per  cent  of 
employees  brought  from  other  places  of  the  number  of  new  employees 
after  strike,  48.19.  Combining  the  facts  for  both  periods,  it  is  seen 
that  there  were,  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  342,469  new 
employees  engaged  after  the  strikes,  and  that  152,860  of  that  number 
were  brought  from  other  places.  The  new  employees  after  the  strikes 
were  5.74  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  before  the  strikes, 
5,961,245,  while  44.63  per  cent  of  the  new  employees  after  the  strikes 
were  brought  from  other  places  than  those  in  which  the  strikes  occurred. 

In  the  Third  Annual  Report  it  was  shown  that  during  the  period 
from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive,  2,214  establishments  were  involved  in  lock- 
outs, there  being  176,270  employees  in  the  establishments  before  the 
lockouts  occurred,  while  the  number  actually  involved  or  locked  out 
was  160,823.  There  were  13,976  new  employees  secured  at  the  close 
of  lockouts,  5,682  being  brought  from  other  places  than  those  in 
which  the  lockouts  occurred.  For  the  period  of  seven  and  one-half 
years  involved  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  lockouts  were  ordered  in 
3,853  establishments,  having  274,657  employees  before  the  lockouts,  of 
which  205,867  were  thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence  thereof. 
These  establishments  secured  27,465  new  employees  after  the  lockouts, 
16,300  of  whom  were  brought  from  other  places.  Combining  these 
facts  as  to  lockouts  for  the  two  periods  involved,  it  is  seen  that  during 
the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from  January  1, 1881,  to  June  30, 1894, 
lockouts  occurred  in  6,067  establishments  in  which  449,927  employees 
were  engaged.  Of  this  number  366,690,  or  81.50  per  cent,  were  thrown 
out  of  employment  by  the  lockouts.  In  these  establishments  there  were 
41,441  new  employees  engaged  after  the  lockouts,  of  whom  21,982  were 
brought  from  other  places  than  those  in  which  the  lockouts  occurred. 
The  i)er  cent  of  new  employees  after  the  lockouts  of  the  total  number 
of  employees  before  lockouts  was,  therefore,  9.21,  and  of  employees 
brought  from  other  places  of  the  number  of  new  employees  after  lock- 
outs 53.04. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  considering  the  figures  relating  to  the 
number  of  establishments,  the  number  of  employees,  etc.,  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  actual  number  of  different  individual  establish- 
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ments  or  different  individual  employees  who^were  involved  in  strikes  or 
lockouts  in  a  given  industry  or  in  a  given  year,  because  in  many  cases 
there  have  been  two  or  more  strikes  or  lockouts  in  the  same  establish- 
ments in  the  same  year,  and  in  such  cases  the  establishment  and  the 
number  of  employees  are  duplicated  or  triplicated,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  totals  derived  by  addition.  In  the  figures  showing  the  number 
of  << employees  for  whom  strike  was  undertaken"  in  the  tables  for  strikes 
there  is  even  more  duplication  of  the  kind  mentioned.  For  instance,  a 
sympathetic  strike  may  occur  in  which  the  employees  strike  to  enforce 
the  demands  of  certain  employees  in  another  establishment.  The  num- 
ber of  employees  for  whom  the  strike  was  undertaken,  would  in  that 
case  be  the  number  for  whom  it  was  undertaken  in  that  other  establish- 
ment. The  same  employees  would,  therefore,  appear  in  that  column  in 
two  places  in  the  primary  tables,  first  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment in  which  they  were  employed,  and  second  in  the  establishment 
in  which  the  sympathetic  strike  occurred,  thus  unavoidably  being 
duplicated  in  tables  derived  by  addition. 

As  previously  stated,  a  small  number  of  strikes  occurring  in  1886, 
21  in  all,  which  were  unavoidably  omitted  from  the  Third  Annual  Rejjort, 
have  been  tabulated  in  the  later  one.  Wherever  the  facts  shown  by 
the  two  reports  are  given  by  years  this  number  and  the  various  facts 
relating  thereto  have  been  added  to  the  figures  for  1886  as  shown  by 
the  Third  Annual  Report.  In  the  statements  previously  made,  by 
states  and  by  industries,  they  have  not  been  so  added,  but  appear  in 
the  totals  for  the  period  involved  in  the  later  report.  The  number  is 
so  small  as  to  make  no  appreciable  difiference  when  comparing  the  two 
reports,  and  to  have  eliminated  them  in  the  later  and  added  them  to 
the  Third  Annual  Report  would  have  involved  the  reader  in  many  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  following  table,  classifying  the  employees  involved  in  strikes 
and  lockouts  as  to  sex,  combines  the  facts  shown  in  the  Third  Annual 
Report  with  those  shown  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report: 

SEX  OF  EMPLOYEES  THKOWN  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  JANUARY  1,  1881.  TO 

JUNE  30.  1894. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  ('emonth's'} 

Total.... 


I 


Strilces. 

Employees 
thrown  oat  of 
employment. 

Males 
(percent). 

Females 
(percent). 

129,521 

94.08 

6.92 

154,671 

92.15 

7.85 

149, 763 

87.66 

12.34 

147, 054 

88.78 

11.22 

242,705 

87.77 

12. 2S 

508,044 

86.  17 

13.83 

379, 726 

91.77 

8.23 

147, 704 

91.60 

8.50 

249, 559 

90.48 

9.52 

351,944 

90.53 

9.47 

299,064 

94.90 

5.10 

206,671 

93.57 

6.43 

265, 914 

93.00 

6.94 

482,066 

95.13 

4.87 

3, 714, 406 

91.22 

8.78 

Lockouts. 


Employees 
thrown  out  of 
employment. 

Males 
(percent). 

83.21 

655 

4.131 

93.80 

20,512 

73.58 

18, 121 

78.93 

15,424 

83.77 

101. 980 

63.02 

59.6;}0 

94.76 

15, 176 

79.53 

10,  731 

73.91 

21,555 

72.49 

31.014 

59.13 

32, 014 

96.02 

21.842 

84.95 

13,905 

95.83 

366, 690 

77.47 

Females 
(per  cent). 


16.79 

6.20 
26.42 
21.07 
16.23 
36.98 

5.24 
20.47 
26.09 
27.51 
40.87 

3.98 
15.05 

4.17 

22.53 
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An  examination  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  shows  that  during 
the  seven  and  one-half  years  incladed  in  it  69.39  per  cent  of  all  the 
establishments  affected  by  strikes  and  75.91  per  cent  of  all  affected  by 
lockouts  were  located  in  the  five  states  of  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  During  the  six  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  above  period,  it  is  shown  in  the  Third  Annual  Report  that 
74.84  per  cent  of  all  establishments  in  the  country,  so  far  as  strikes 
were  concerned,  and  89.48  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments  in  the  coun< 
try,  so  far  as  lockouts  were  concerned,  were  found  in  the  same  states. 
The  following  table,  combining  these  facts  for  the  entire  period  of  thir- 
teen and  one-half  years  included  in  the  Third  and  Tenth  Annual 
Reports,  shows  the  percentages  for  each  year  for  the  five  states  named: 

BSTABLISHMENTS   INVOLVED  IN  ILLINOIS,   MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW   YORK.  OHIO, 
AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  JANUARY  1,  1881.  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Strikes. 

Lock  cots. 

Year. 

Total  estab- 
lishments in 
the  United 
StAtes. 

EsUblish- 

ments  in  the 

five  selected 

states. 

Per cent  of 
establish- 
ments iu  the 
five  selected 
states. 

Total  estab- 
lishments in 
the  United 
States. 

Estobllsh- 

ments  in  the 

five  selected 

states. 

Per  cent  of 
establish- 
ments in  the 
five  selected 
states. 

1881 

2,928 
2,105 
2,759 
2,367 
2.284 
10,053 
6,589 
3,506 
3,786 
9,424 
8,117 
5,540 
4,555 
5,154 

2.154 
1,499 
2,046 
1,896 
1,586 
7,675 
4,761 
2,404 
2,275 
6.990 
5,776 
3,200 
3,186 
3.762 

73.57 
71.21 
74.16 
80.10 
69.44 
76.35 
72.26 
68.57 
60.09 
74.17 
71.16 
57.76 
09.95 
72.99 

9 

42 

117 

354 

183 

1,509 

1,281 

180 

132 

324 

516 

716 

305 

360 

4 

23 

105 

306 

140 

1,403 

1,188 

114 

65 

203 

339 

522 

190 

304 

44  44 

1882 

54.76 

1883 

89.74 

1884 

86.44 

1885 

76.50 

1886 

92.98 

1887 

92.74 

1888 

63.33 

1889 

49.24 

1890 

62.65 

1891 

62  09 

1892 

72.91 

1893 

62.30 

1894  (6  months).. 

82.38 

Total 

69,167 

49, 210 

71.15 

6,067 

4,906 

80.86 

These  five  states  contained  51  per  cent  of  all  the  mannfacturing 
establishments,  and  employed  56  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
mechanical  indnstries  of  the  United  States,  taking  the  census  of  1890 
as  the  basis  of  computation. 

The  distribution  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  by  cities,  during  the  seven 
and  one-half  years  from  January  1,  1887,  to  June  30, 1894,  is  shown  in 
the  following  tables : 
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SUMMABY  OF  STBIKES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1, 1887,  TO  JUNE  80, 1804. 

[In  tbecaseof  many  eeneral  strikes  extending  througb  different  cities  it  waa  found  impossible  to  anb- 
divide  the  facts  and  credit  them  to  the  several  cities  involved.  In  such  cases  the  whole  strike  has 
generally  been  tabulated  against  the  city  most  largely  affected.] 


City. 


NewYork,N.  Y 

Brooklyn ,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Boston,  Mass 

Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Saint  Louis,  Mo 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Lynn,  Mass 

Pall  River.  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Newark,  N.  J 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Paterson,  N.J 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

Troy.N.Y 

Total 


Total 

Establish- 

strikes. 

ments. 

2,614 

6,467 

871 

1,271 

528 

8,325 

257 

Oil 

251 

4,142 

240 

1,132 

111 

1,064 

109 

580 

100 

1,237 

100 

110 

95 

156 

92 

337 

92 

280 

82 

205 

69 

324 

64 

314 

56 

237 

51 

309 

51 

76 

50 

169 

47 

117 

46 

408 

46 

113 

45 

255 

42 

123 

5,909 

28,662 

Employees 
thrown  out 
of  employ- 
ment 


215,640 

31,768 

282, 611 

25,574 

100,822 

59,527 

19.693 

17, 577 

20,778 

4,027 

30,232 

7,254 

11,192 

5,287 

11,538 

11,322 

9,314 

7,851 

5,271 

7,615 

22, 326 

14,079 

7,819 

22.475 

8,649 


955,250 


Wage  loss  of 
employees. 


$6, 449, 385 
914. 045 

8, 846, 404 
800.882 

7,379,765 

2, 0O2, 219 
848,357 
736.306 

1,265,049 
147,028 
500.264 
480,387 
424,140 
206,340 
500,896 
208,738 
478, 702 
116, 420 
97,239 
167,524 

1,019,768 

459, 758 

90,020 

780,325 

68,031 


34, 988, 100 


Assistance 
to  employees 

by  laoor  or- 
ganlEations. 


$702,817 

145, 848 

1,886,788 

173,564 

722,706 

104,277 

96,506 

72,886 

112,862 

9,871 

22,420 

06,854 

18,604 

85,588 

58,734 

26,324 

11, 781 

10,353 

6,660 

18,309 

26, 757 

10,050 

1,330 

24,520 

3,769 


Loss  of 
employers. 


$3,545,706 
532.780 
14,444,034 
580,982 
2, 500, 487 
836.568 
672.933 
572,272 
799,700 

86,488 
118, 319 
415, 625 
187,552 

40,568 
154,460 
117,207 
300,621 
161, 102 

78,405 
189,400 
555,200 
818, 615 

12,275 
1,017.705 

30,802 


4.500,177   28,786,446 


SUMMARY  OF  LOCKOUTS  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES,  JANUARY  1, 1887,  TO  JUNE  30, 1804. 

[In  the  case  of  many  general  lockouts  extending  through  different  cities  it  was  found  impossible  to 
subdivide  the  facts  and  credit  them  to  the  several  cities  involved.  In  such  cases  the  whole  lockout 
has  generally  been  tabulated  against  the  city  most  largely  affected.] 


City. 


New  York,  N.Y 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Allegheny  and  Pittsburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

SaintLouis,  Mo 

Milwaakee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Richmond,  Va 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Seattle,  Wash 

Detroit,  Mich 

Springfield.  Mass 

i«  ew  Haven,  Conn 

Baltimore,  Md 

Newark,  N.J 

Wobnm,  Mass 

Albany,  N.Y 

Total 


Total 
lookouts. 


43 

19 

18 

15 

14 

13 

12 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 


244 


Establish 
ments. 


393 

128 
1,151 

385 
82 
96 
42 
57 
55 
64 
42 
25 
7 

116 

81 

15 

30 

23 

11 

8 

8 

6 

49 

19 

77 


2,970 


Employees 
thrown  ont 
of  employ- 
ment. 


19,959 

3,072 

48, 612 

11. 572 

9,262 

3,908 

776 
7,438 
1,056 
2,360 
1,006 

752 

1,650 

1,135 

18, 271 

117 

930 

423 
1,264 

208 
64 

239 
2,974 
1,577 
1,512 


140,135 


Wage  loss  of 
employees. 


$587,801 

212, 434 

3.576.817 

5,  353,  764 

447,958 

211,375 

67,763 

101,606 

30,  780 

68.424 

217,  247 

245, 755 

28,250 

65.224 

462.260 

10.503 

72,  438 

19,600 

56, 201 

1, 230 

3,344 

7,240 

139, 536 

78.646 

42,267 


12, 108, 463 


Assistance 
to  employees 
by  labor  or- 
ganizations. 


$83,112 

40,450 

70, 050 

250,025 

62,585 

27.508 

13, 170 

5,900 

8,303 

6,002 

45,240 

12, 375 

2,828 

000 

3,159 

2.274 

365 

2.628 

14.642 


840 

2,684 

12,350 

4,329 

671. 818 


Loss  of 
employers. 


$370. 442 

97,111 

2, 789, 910 

727, 9.'i0 

510, 575 

60,330 

18,200 

60,400 

46,150 

121,225 

48,140 

605.600 

26,100 

20,000 

205,545 

650 

13.670 

4,040 

5,500 

11,755 

15,725 

7,050 

20,700 

45,600 

12.000 


5,754«286 


In  the  case  of  both  strikes  and  lockouts  the  cities  shown  are  the  26 
in  which  the  greatest  number  of  these  disturbances  occurred  during 
the  period  included  iu  the  report.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  cities  are 
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practically  the  same  in  both  classes  of  disturbances,  ouly  G  cities  in 
each  table  being  different. 

Ck>nsidering  the  table  for  strikes,  it  is  seen  that  oat  of  a  total  of 
10,488  strikes^  for  the  entire  country,  5,909,  or  56.34  per  cent,  occurred 
in  the  26  cities  included  in  that  table.  The  number  of  establishments 
involved  in  strikes  in  the  United  States  during  the  period  was  shown 
as  46,863,  of  which  number  28,662,  or  61.16  per  cent,  occurred  in  the  26 
cities.  The  wage  loss  to  employees  through  strikes  in  the  26  cities  was 
$34,988,100  as  against  $111,993,143  for'the  entire  country,  and  the  loss 
to  employers  $28,786,446  as  against  $51,888,833.  These  26  cities  con- 
tained 34.26  per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
employed  38.88  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  mechanical  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  taking  the  census  of  1890  as  the  basis  of 
computation.  Seven  of  the  26  cities,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Allegheny,  Pittsburg,  and  Philadelphia,  reported  4,561  strikes, 
or  43.49  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes  which  occurred  in  the  United  States 
during  the  period  involved,  and  22,248  establishments,  or  47.47  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  establishments  involved. 

Of  the  22,304  establishments  involved  in  strikes  during  the  six  years 
covered  by  the  Third  Annual  Keport  (1881  to  1886),  as  was  there  shown, 
the  strikes  in  18,342,  or  82.24  per  cent  of  the  whole,  were  ordered  by 
labor  organizations,  while  of  the  2,214  establishments  in  which  lock- 
outs occurred  1,753,  or  79.18  per  cent,  were  ordered  by  combinations  of 
employers.  The  facts  for  the  seven  and  one-half  years  included  in  the 
Tenth  Annual  Report  (January  1, 1887,  to  June  30, 1894)  are  as  follows: 
Excluding  from  consideration  seven  strikes  for  which  no  report  touch- 
ing this  point  could  be  secured,  7,295,  or  69.60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  strikes  (10,481),  were  ordered  by  labor  organizations,  while 
of  the  442  lockouts  occurring  during  this  period  but  81,  or  18.33  per 
cent,  were  ordered  by  an  employers'  organization.  It  will  be  noticed,  in 
the  preceding  statement,  that  for  the  former  period  the  establishment 
forms  the  basis  of  the  percentages,  while  for  the  latter  the  strike  or 
lockout  forms  the  basis.  This  is  unavoidable,  owing  to  the  difference 
in  the  tabulation  of  the  facts  for  this  point  in  the  two  reports.  It  does 
not,  however,  materially  affect  the  comparableness  of  the  percentages. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  the  facts  for  each  year  in  this  respect  may  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  i)ercentage  table  which  follows : 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  ORDERED  BY  ORGANIZATIONS,  JANUARY  1.   1881,  TO 

JUNE  30, 1804. 


Year. 


1B81 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188S 
1886 
1887 


Strik«>H 

Lockouts 

(percent). 

(percent). 

75.58 

22.22 

76.01 

26.10 

83.08 

41.03 

82.85 

79.  10 

70. 93 

71.58 

87.  53 

84.89 

66.34 

25.  37 

Year. 


1888 

1889 

IHDO 

1891 

1892 

1894  (6  months)! 


Strik 

.s 

(percent). 

68. 

14 

67. 

35 

71. 

33 

74. 

84 

70. 

72 

69. 

43 

63.80 

Lockonts 
(percent). 


20.00 
11.11 
14.06 
13.04 
22.95 
21.43 
14.29 
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CombiniBg  the  facts  for  the  period  involved  in  the  Third  Aunnal 
Eeport  with  those  for  the  period  included  in  the  later  report,  the  fol- 
lowing table  shows  by  years,  in  the  form  of  percentages,  the  proportion 
of  the  establishments  involved  in  both  strikes  and  lockouts  which  were 
closed  in  consequence  of  such  disturbance : 

ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSED,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Strikes 

LockoatA 

(percent). 

(percent). 

55.81 

33.33 

54.01 

59.52 

63.57 

58.12 

64.  72 

37. 85 

71.58 

79.23 

58.24 

67.93 

57.55 

83.84 

53.45 

55.00 

Year. 


1889 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  months). 

Average  , 


Strikes 
(percent). 


Lockouts 
(percent). 


61.88 

58.09 

56.25 

63.89 

U6.60 

65.93 

65.60 

66.90 

65.64 

40.98 

60.50 

14.91 

59. 56 


63.90 


Referring  to  the  Third  Annual  Eeport,  it  is  seen  that  from  1881  to 
1886,  inclusive,  of  the  22,304  establishments  subjected  to  strikes, 
13,411,  or  60*13  per  cent,  were  temporarily  closed,  and  of  the  2,214  estab- 
lishments in  which  lockouts  occurred,  1,400,  or  63.23  per  cent,  were 
closed.  The  duration  of  stoppage,  or  the  average  days  closed,  for 
strikes  was  23  days  and  for  lockouts  28.4  days.  The  facts  as  shown 
in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report  for  the  seven  and  one-half  years  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1887,  to  June  30,  1894,  are  that  of  46,863  establishments  sub- 
jected to  strikes  27,787,  or  59.29  per  cent,  were  closed,  42  being  closed 
permanently  or  having  strikes  still  pending  June  30,  1894,  the  remain, 
der  being  only  temporarily  closed^  while  of  the  3,853  establishments 
involved  in  lockouts  2,477,  or  64.29  j)er  cent,  were  closed,  23  being  closed 
permanently  or  having  lockouts  still  pending  June  30, 1894,  the  remain- 
der being  only  temporarily  closed.  The  average  days  closed  on  account 
of  strikes,  excluding  the  42  above  mentioned,  was  22.3  days,  and  on 
account  of  lockouts,  excluding  the  23  above  mentioned,  35.4  days. 

Combining  the  facts  for  the  two  periods,  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
figures,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  from 
January  1,  1881,  to  June  30,  1894,  out  of  a  total  of  69,167  establish- 
ments in  which  strikes  occurred,  41,198,  or  59.56  per  cent,  were  closed, 
while  of  the  6,067  establishments  subjected  to  lockouts,  3,877,  or 
63.90  per  cent,  were  closed.  The  duration  of  stoppage,  or  days  closed, 
in  the  41,156  establishments  which  were  temporarily  closed,  was  22.5 
days,  while  in  the  3,854  establishments  temporarily  closed  by  reason  of 
lockouts  the  average  time  closed  was  32.8  days. 

The  duration  of  strikes  or  lockouts  themselves — that  is,  the  average 
length  of  time  which  elapsed  before  the  establishments  resumed  opera- 
tions and  were  running  normally,  either  by  reason  of  the  strikers  or 
employees  locked  out  having  returned  to  work  or  by  their  places  hav- 
ing been  filled  by  others — fipplies  to  all  establishments,  whether  closed 
or  not,  and  differs  of  course  from  the  figures  given  for  duration  of 
entire  stoppage  of  work,  which  applies  only  to  establishments  entirely 
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closed.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  duration  or  days  to 
date  when  strikers  or  employees  locked  out  were  reemployed  or  their 
places  filled  by  others  for  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  Third  and 
Tenth  Annual  Reports.  A  small  number  of  establishments  which  were 
closed  permanently  in  consequence  of  strikes  or  lockouts,  or  in  which 
strikes  or  lockouts  were  still  pending,  have  of  course  been  omitted  in 
computing  the  averages: 


DURATION  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  18M. 

(The  dimtion  involves  the  nnmber  of  days  Arom  date  of  strike  or  lockout  to  date  when  employeeb 

returned  to  work  or  wneu  their  places  were  filled  by  others.] 


Tear. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

1 

Aver- 

Aver- 

Estab- 

age 

Estab- 

age 

lish- 

dura- 

lish- 

dura- 

ments. 

tion 

ments. 

tion 

(days). 

(days). 

2,928 

12.8 

9 

32.2 

2,105 

21.9 

42 

105.0 

2.759 

20.6 

117 

57.5 

2,367 

30.5 

354 

41.4 

2,284 

30.1 

183 

27.1 

10,053 

23.4 

1,509 

39.1 

6,589 

20.9 

1,281 

49.8 

3,506 

20.3 

180 

74.9 

Year. 


1889 

1890 

1801 

1892 

\g^ ,. 

1894  (6  nionths) 
Total 


Strikes. 

Aver- 

Estab- 

age 

lish- 

dura- 

ments. 

tion 

(days). 

3,786 
9,424 
8.117 
5.540 
4,555 
5,154 


60,167 


26.3 
24.2 
34.9 
23.4 
20.6 
37.8 


25.4 


Lockoats. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


132 
824 
546 
716 
305 
368 


Aver- 
age 

dura- 
tion 

(days). 


57.5 
73.9 
37.8 
72.0 
34.7 
18.7 


6,067 


47.6 


According  to  the  Third  Annual  Report,  for  the  years  1881  to  1886, 
of  the  firms  against  whom  strikes  were  instituted  46.52  per  cent  granted 
the  demands  of  their  employees;  in  13.47  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments partial  success  in  attaining  the  objects  for  which  the  strikes  were 
instituted  was  gained,  while  failure  followed  in  39.95  per  cent  of  the 
establishments;  a  small  number  of  establishments,  constituting  0.06 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  strikes  still  pending  December  31, 
1886.  Ill  the  lockouts  during  those  years  the  firms  gained  their  point 
in  25.47  per  cent  of  the  establishments;  in  8.58  per  cent  they  partially 
succeeded  and  \n  60.48  per  cent  failed;  in  5.47  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  establishments  involved  the  lockouts  were  still  pending 
December  31, 1886. 

For  the  period  included  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  establishments  aflected  by  strikes,  viz,  46,863,  success 
in  their  demands  was  gained  by  the  employees  in  20,397  establishments, 
or  43.52  i^er  cent;  partial  success  was  gained  in  4,775  establishments,  or 
10.19  pep  cent;  and  failure  followed  in  21,687  establishments,  or  46.28 
per  cent  of  the  whble  number;  for  4  establishments,  or  0.01  jyer  cent, 
either  the  results  were  not  reported  or  the  strikes  were  still  i^ending 
June  30, 1894.  Out  of  the  3,853  establishments  having  lockouts,  1,883, 
or  48.87  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  succeeded  in  gaining  their 
demands;  391,  or  10.15  per  cent,  partially  succeeded,  and  1,558,  or  40.44 
per  cent,  failed ;  in  21  establishments,  or  0.54  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  the  lockouts  were  still  pending  June  30, 1894.    The  percent- 
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ages  for  each  of  the  years  included  in  the  two  reports  are  shown  as 
follows : 

RESULTS  FOR  ESTABLISHMENTS,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30, 1894. 


Year. 

Per  cent  of  establish 
strikea  M-hich 

menlfl  in 
Failed. 

Per  ceot  of  eHtablinhmenta  in 
lockoutB  which— 

Sacceeded. 

61.37 
53  59 
58.17 
51.50 
52.80 

a34.45 
45.64 
52.22 
46.  40 

C52.64 
37.  H7 
39.31 

d  50.  82 
23.83 

Sacceeded 
partly. 

Sacceeded 

88.89 
64.29 
56.41 
27.97 
38.25 

619.48 
34.19 
74.44 
40.91 
65.74 
63.92 
69.13 

e39.02 
€1.95 

Sacceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

1881 

7.00 

8.17 

16.09 

3.89 

9.50 

a  18. 82 

7.19 

5.48 

18.91 

cIU.  01 

8.  29 

8.70 

d  10. 32 

15.66 

31.63 
38.24 
25.74 
44.61 
37.70 

a  46. 58 
47.17 
42.30 
34.60 

C37.34 
53. 84 
51.99 

d38.79 
60.51 

11.11 

1882 

35.71 

1883 

43.59 

1884 

.28 

3.28 

612.06 

7L75 

1885 

58.47 

1886 

b&a.U. 

1887 

1. 25             A4. 56 

1888 

3.89 
25.76 

5.56 

14.29 

25.28 

e 17. 05 

1.36 

2Le7 

1889 

33.33 

1890 

28.70 

1891 

21.79 

1892 

5.5!i 
e37.05 

1893 

1894  {6  months) 

76.69 

Total 

/44. 49 

/1 1.25 

/44.23 

^40.33 

yO.58           a47.7S 

9  —  - 

a  Not  incladiug  15  establishmeatfl  in  which  ainkeH  were  still  pendin;;  December  31,  1886. 

b  Not  including;  121  pstabliiihraents  in  which  lockouts  were  Htill  pending  December  31,  1886. 

c  Not  including  1  establiBhuient  not  reporting. 

d  Not  including  3  ostablisliments  in  which  strikes  were  still  pending  June  30,  1894. 

e  Not  including  21  establishments  in  which  lockouts  were  still  pending  June  30,  1894. 

/Not  including  19  establishments  for  the  reasons  stHte<l  in  notes  a,  c,  and  d. 

g  Not  including  142  esttiblishments  for  the  reasons  stated  in  notes  b  and  e. 

For  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years  ending  June  30, 1894,  as  shown 
by  this  table,  out  of  a  total  of  09,167  establisliraents  affected  by  strikes 
the  employees  were  successful  in  gaining  their  deiiiauds  in  30,772,  or 
44.49  per  cent,  and  partly  successful  in  7,779,  or  11.25  per  cent,  while 
in  30,597  establishments,  or  44.23  per  cent,  they  failed;  in  a  very  small 
number  of  establishments,  constituting  0.03  per  cent  of  all  the  estab- 
lishments involved,  the  results  of  strikes  were  not  obtainable.  Of  the 
6,067  establishments  in  which  lockouts  occurred  during  the  same  period, 
the  firms  gained  tlieir  point  in  2,447  establishments,  or  40.33  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  involved ;  in  581,  or  9.58  per  cent,  they  were  partly 
successful,  while  in  2,897,  or  47.75  per  cent,  they  failed;  in  the  remain- 
ing 142,  or  2.34  i)er  cent  of  the  establishments,  the  results  of  the 
lockouts  were  not  obtainable. 

The  results  of  strikes  from  1881  to  1S8G,  so  far  as  they  concerned 
employees,  as  shown  in  the  Third  Annual  Eej)ort,  were  as  follows: 
The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment,  in  the  10,375  es- 
tablishments having  successful  strikes,  was  518,583;  in  the  3,004  estab- 
lishments in  which  strikes  were  i)artly  successful  143,976  employees 
were  involved,  while  in  the  8,910  establishments  in  which  the  strikes 
were  failures  660,3i]6  7)ersons  Avere  thrown  out  of  employment.  The 
results  of  strikes  in  15  establishments,  involving  248  persons,  were  not 
reported.  While  the  establishments  in  wliicli  strikes  succeeded  consti 
tuted  46.52  per  cent  of  the  establishments  in  which  strikes  occurred, 
the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  successful 
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strikes  constituted  but  39.19  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons 
involved ;  the  number  of  establishments  involved  in  partly  successful 
strikes  was  13.47  per  cent  of  all  establishments,  while  the  number  of 
persons  involved  in  such  strikes  was  only  10.88  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  persons.  The  number  of  establishments  in  which  strikes 
failed  constituted  39.95  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while  49.91  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  were  involved 
in  such  strikes.  The  number  of  establishments  in  wliich  the  results  of 
strikes  were  not  reported  constituted  0.06  per  cent  of  the  entire  num- 
ber, the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  in  such  estab- 
lishments being  0.02  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment. 

-  The  results  for  the  succeeding  seven  and  one-half  years,  from  Jan- 
uary 1, 1887,  to  June  30,  1894,  so  far  as  they  concerned  employees,  as 
shown  in  the  Tenth  Annual  Report,  are  as  follows:  In  the  20,397  estab- 
lishments having  successful  strikes  609,992  persons  were  thrown  out 
of  employment;  in  the  4,775  establishments  in  which  strikes  were 
partly  successful  318,801  employees  were  involved,  while  in  the  21,687 
establishments  in  which  strikes  failed,  1,400,988  persons  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  The  results  were  not  reported  in  19  establish- 
ments in  which  1,422  persons  were  involved.  While  the  establishments 
in  which  strikes  succeeded  constituted  43.52  per  cent  of  the  establish- 
ments in  which  strikes  occurred,  the  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  the  successful  strikes  constituted  28.02  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  persons  involved;  the  number  of  establishments 
involved  in  partly  successful  strikes  was  10.19  per  cent  of  all  establish- 
ments, while  the  number  of  persons  involved  in  such  strikes  was  13.33 
I)er  cent  of  the  whole  number.  The  number  of  establishments  in  which 
strikes  failed  was  46.28  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  while  58.59  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  were 
involved  in  such  strikes.  In  0.01  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of 
establishments,  including  0.06  per  cent  of  the  number  of  persons  thrown 
out  of  employment,  the  results  of  strikes  were  not  reported. 
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The  following  table  combines  the  facts  for  the  two  reports,  showing 
the  results,  so  far  as  employees  are  concerned,  for  the  strikes  daring 
an  uninterrupted  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 1, 1881,  and  ending  June  30,  1894: 

BESULTS  OF  STRIKES  FOR  EMPLOYEES,  JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  SO,  1804. 


Year. 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1804  (6  months) 

Total.... 


Number  thrown  out  of  employment. 


In  auccesf)- 
ful  strikes. 


55.600 

45, 746 

55,140 

52.736 

115,  375 

a  195, 400 

127. 629 

41.106 

72  099 

b  158,  787 

80,766 

61.125 

c  62.  018 

65,043 


d  1. 188, 575 


In  partly 

successful 

strikes. 


17.482 

7,112 

17,024 

5,044 

23.855 

a  74. 167 
26, 442 
11. 130 
62,  607 

548.444 
22, 885 
16.429 

c  41,  765 
88,391 


d 462. 777 


In  strikes 
which 
failed. 


56. 439 

101.813 

77,599 

89.274 

103. 475 

a  238. 229 

2%5,655 

95,468 

114.853 

b 144,  681 

195.  413 

129. 117 

e 160.  741 

328.627 


In  total 
strikes. 


(2  2,061,384 


129, 521 
154, 671 
149. 763 
147, 054 
242. 705 
508  044 
379. 726 
147. 704 
249,559 
351,944 
299,064 
206.671 
265, 914 
482,066 


Per  cent  thrown  oat  of 
employment. 


In  suc- 
cessful 
strikes. 


In  partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 


3,714.406 


42.93 
29.58 
36.82 
35.86 
47.54 

a  38. 46 
33.61 
27.83 
28.89 

&45.12 
27.  01 
29.58 

C23.32 
13.49 


13.50 

4.60 

11.37 

3.43 

9.83 

a  14. 60 

6.96 

7.54 

25.09 

613.76 

7.65 

7.95 

C15.71 

18.34 


(f32.00  '     dl2.46 


In  strikes 
which 
failed. 


43.57 
65.82 
51.81 
60.74 
42.63 

0  46.90 
59.43 
64.63 
46.02 

bAl.n 
65.34 
62.47 

e60.45 
68.17 


d55.50 


a  Not  including  248  engaged  in  strikes  still  pending  December  31,  1886. 
b  Not  including  32  engaged  in  strikes  not  reporting  result. 
cNot  including  1,390  engaged  in  strikes  still  pending  June  30,  1894. 
dNot  including  1,670  for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  preceding  notes. 

The  totals  as  given  in  this  table  show  that  the  number  of  persons 
thrown  out  of  employment  in  the  30,772  establishments  having  suc- 
cessful strikes  was  1,188,575.  In  the  7,779  establishments  in  which 
partial  success  was  gained  462,777  employees  were  involved,  while  in 
the  30,597  establishments  in  which  strikes  failed  2,061,384  persons 
were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  last  three  columns  of  the  table 
show  for  each  year,  and  for  the  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  the  per 
cent  of  employees  in  establishments  in  which  the  strikes  succeeded, 
partly  succeeded,  or  failed.  Taking  the  total  for  the  period  of  thirteen 
and  one  half  years,  it  is  seen  that  32  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 
persons  thrown  out  of  employment  succeeded  in  gaining  the  object  for 
which  they  struck;  12.40  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  while  55.50  per 
cent,  or  over  half  of  the  whole  number,  failed  entirely  in  gaining  their 
demands.  A  small  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  0.04  per  cent,  for 
the  various  reasons  stated  in  the  notes  to  the  table,  made  no  report  as 
to  the  result. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  shows  that  for  the  years  included  therein 
(1881  to  1886)  seventeen  of  the  causes  for  which  strikes  were  undertaken 
included  90.28  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing 297  causes  operative  in  only  9.72  per  cent  of  establishments  in 
which  strikes  occurred.  Even  four  leading  causes  were  found  to  cover 
77.16  i)er  cent  of  the  establishments.  The  following  table  was  there 
given  as  clearly  bringing  out  these  facts : 
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LBABING  CAUSES  OF  SXRIKES,  JANUARr  1,  1881.  TO  DECEMBER  31, 1886. 


Caaseorolyeot. 


For  mcreaae  of  wages 

For  redaction  of  hours 

Against  redaction  of  waees 

For  increase  of  waffes  and  redaction  of  hours 

For  redaction  of  hours  and  against  being  compelled  to  board  with  employer 

For  change  of  hour  of  beginning  work 

For  increase  of  wages  and  against  the  contract  system 

For  increase  of  wages  and  Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

In  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For  9  boars'  work  with  10  hoars'  pay 

Against  emplovnient  of  nonunion  men,  foremen,  etc 

For  increase  of  wa^esand  recognition  of  nnion 

For  adoption  of  union,  etc.,  scale  pf  prices 

Agsinst  increase  of  hours 

For  increase  of  wages  and  enforcement  of  anion  indenture  rules 

For  redaction  of  hoars  and  waees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees,  foremen,  etc 

Total  of  17  leading  causes 

All  other  causes  (297) 

Total  for  the  United  States 


Establish 
ments. 


9.439 
4,344 
1,734 
1,692 
800 
360 
238 
215 
173 
172 
162 
145 
142 
138 
132 
126 
124 


20, 136 
2,168 


22,304 


Per  cent. 


42.32 

19.48 

7.77 

7.69 

3.59 

1.61 

1.07 

.96 

.77 

.77 

.73 

.65 

.64 

.62 

.59 

.56 

.56 


90.28 
9.72 


100.00 


All  examination  of  the  causes  for  which  strikes  were  undertaken 
during  the  period  of  seven  and  one-half  years  included  in  the  Tenth 
Annual  Keport,  shows  that  the  seventeen  principal  causes  included 
81.23  per  cent  of  all  the  establishments,  leaving  the  remaining  574 
causes  active  in  only  18.77  per  cent  of  the  establishments  subjected  to 
strikes  during  the  period.  Five  of  the  leading  causes  included  a  very 
large  proportion  of  all  establishments,  the  per  cent  being  61.42  of  the 
whole  number  involved.  The  following  table,  showing  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  establishments  falling  under  each  of  the  seventeen  principal 
causes,  during  the  period  of  seven  and  one-half  years  involved  in  this 
report,  brings  out  these  percentages  in  detail: 


LEADING  CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,   JANUARY  1,  1887,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Caase  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

For  redaction  of  honrs 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Ill  sympathy  with  strike  elsewhere 

For 'increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

Against  employment  of  nonunion  men 

Fw  adoption  of  new  scale 

For  recognition  of  nnion 

For  adoption  of  union  scale 

For  adoption  of  union  rules  and  union  scale 

For  increase  of  wages  and  recognition  of  union 

Tocom pel  World's  Fair  directors  to  employ  none  but  union  men  in  building  trades 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees .' 

For  payment  of  wages  overdue 

For  increase  of  wages,  and  reduction  of  hours  on  Saturday 

Against  being  com]>elled  to  board  with  employer,  and  for  reduction  of  hours  and 

recognition  of  nnion 

For  fortnightly  payment 

Total  of  17  leading  causes 

All  ot her  causes  (674) 

Total  for  the  United  States 


Kstablish- 

ments. 

12,041 

6,199 

8,830 

3. 620 

3,0J»5 

1,688 

1.559 

1,314 

844 

783 

686 

472 

468 

38!) 

378 

366 

342 

Percent. 


38,  U68 
8,795 


25.09 

13.23 

8.17 

7.73 

6.60 

3.60 

3.33 

2.8U 

1.80 

1.67 

1.46 

1.01 

1.00 

.82 

.81 

.78 
.73 


81.23 
18.77 


46.863   .        100.00 
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One  of  the  most  importaut  features  of  the  tabalation  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  losses  of  the  employees  and  of  the  employers  by  reason  of 
strikes  and  lockouts.  These  figures  were  collected  with  the  greatest 
possible  care,  and  although  in  many  eases  only  an  estimate  could  be 
secured  the  results  as  given  are  believed  to  be  a  very  close  approxima- 
tion to  the  exact  losses.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years  exact  figures  could  not  be  secured  concerning  facts  of 
which  no  record  is  kept  in  most  instances.  The  figures  here  given  are 
for  the  immediate,  and  in  many  instances  only  temporary,  losses  of 
employees  and  employers.  In  most  businesses  there  are  seasons  of 
entire  or  partial  idleness  among  its  employeesT,  owing  to  sickness,  vol- 
untary lay-offs,  running  slack  time,  etc.,  the  working  days  per  year 
being  on  an  average  from  200  to  250  days  out  of  a  possible  313.  When 
a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  in  an  establishment  whose  business  is  of  such 
a  character  it  is  often  followed  by  a  period  of  unusual  activity,  in 
which  the  employee  and  employer  both  make  up  the  time  lost  by  reason 
of  the  temporary  cessation  of  business  on  account  of  the  strike. 

The  employer  may  in  some  instances  be  subjected  to  an  ultimate  loss 
by  reason  of  his  inability  to  fill  contracts  already  made,  but  it  may  be 
accepted  as  a  fact  that  much  of  the  loss  in  the  cases  of  both  employer 
and  employee  is  only  temporary.  It  was  found  impossible,  however, 
for  the  agents  of  the  Department  to  take  these  facts  into  considera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  in  many  instances  a  period  of  six  months  or  even  a 
year  must  have  elapsed  before  the  whole  or  even  a  part  of  such  loss 
was  made  up.  The  comi)utation  of  wage  loss  has,  therefore,  been 
based  on  the  number  of  employees  thrown  out  of  employment,  their 
average  wages,  and  the  number  of  working  days  which  elapsed  before 
they  were  reemployed  or  secured  work  elsewhere.  The  amounts  repre- 
sentiDg  employers'  losses  are  the  figures  (in  most  cases,  estimates) 
furnished  by  the  firms  themselves,  the  Department's  agents  being  in- 
structed to  consider,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  probable  correctness. 
In  the  summaries  by  years  the  figures  can  not  represent  absolute  accu- 
racy for  a  given  year,  because  many  strikes  beginning  in  one  year  ended 
in  another;  the  entire  loss  and  assistance,  as  well  as  the  other  facts 
included'  in  the  tabulation,  have  been  placed  in  the  year  in  which  the 
strike  or  lockout  began.  These  diflerences  may,  however,  counterbal- 
ance each  other,  and  the  reported  results  thus  be  nearly  accurate. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  the  difficulties  in  ascertaining  tlie  exact  losses 
of  employees  and  employers  as  a  result  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  the  following  table  showing  the  amount  of  loss 
to  employees  and  to  employers  and  the  amount  of  assistance  granted 
employees  by  their  labor  organizations  for  a  period  of  thirteen  and 
one-half  years  from  January  1,  1881,  to  June  30, 1894. 
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WAGE  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYEES,  ASSISTANCE  TO  EMPLOYEES,  AND  LOSS  OF  EMPLOYERS, 

JANUARY  1,  1881,  TO  JUNE  30,  1894. 


Strikes. 


To  date  wbeu  strikers 
were  reemployed  or 
employed  elsewhere. 


Wajco  loss  of 
employees. 


Assistance 
to  employ- 
ees by  labor 
oreaniza- 

tiODS. 


Loss  of 
employers. 


Lockouts. 


To  da tv  when  employees 
locked  out  were  reem- 
ployed or  employed 
elsewhere. 


Wage  loss  ol 
employees. 


1881 $3,372,578 

1882 9,8W,228 

1883 ;  6,274,480 

1884 7.6fl6,717 

1885 '  10,663,248 

1886 !  14,992,453 


1887. 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894  (6  months) 


16, 560, 534 
6.  377, 749 
10.409,686 
13,  875. 338 
14.801,714 
10.  772, 622 
.9, 938, 048 
28, 238, 471 


Total 163,807,866 


$287, 

734, 

461, 

407, 

465, 

1.122, 

1.121, 

1,752, 

592, 

910. 

1, 132, 

833, 

563, 

528, 


999 
339 
233 
871 
827 
130 
554 
668 
017 
285 
557 
874 
183 
869 


10,914,406 


$1, 919. 483 
4, 269,  (.94 
4, 6M,  027 
3,  393, 073 
4, 388, 893 

12, 357, 808 
6. 698, 495 
6, 509, 017 
2,936,752 
5, 135, 404 
6, 177, 288 
5, 145, 691 
3,  406, 195 

15, 557, 166 


$18. 519 

466,345 

1,069,212 

1,421,410 

901, 173 

4, 281. 058 

4, 233, 700 

1, 100,  057 

1,379,722 

957.966 

883, 709 

2,856,013 

6, 659, 401 

457, 231 


82, 590,  386       26, 685, 516 


Assistance 
to  emnloy- 
ee»  by  ial>or 
organiza- 
tions. 


$3, 150 

47,668 
102, 253 
314, 027 

89.488 
549, 452 
155,846 

85,931 
115, 389 

77,210 

60,195 
537,684 
364,268 

31, 737 


2.524,298 


Loss  of 
employers. 


$6,960 

112. 382 

297,097 

640, 847 

455, 477 

1. 949. 498 

2, 819,  736 

1, 217, 199 

307, 125 

486, 258 

616,888 

1, 695, 080 

1,034,420 

596,484 


12,235,451 


The  loss  to  employees  in  the  establishmeuts  iu  which  strikes  occurred, 
for  the  period  of  thirteen  and  one-half  years,  was  $103,807,866;  the 
loss  to  employees  through  lockouts  for  the  same  period  was  $26,685,516; 
or  a  total  loss  to  employees  by  reason  of  these  two  classes  of  industrial 
disturbances  of  $190,493,382.  The  number  of  establishments  involved 
in  strikes  during  this  period  was  69,107,  making  an  average  loss  of 
$2,368  to  employees  in  each  establishment  in  which  strikes  occurred. 
The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  reason  of  strikes 
was  3,714,406,  making  an  average  loss  of  $44  to  eacli  person  involved. 
The  number  of  establishments  involved  in  lockouts  was  6,067,  making 
an  average  loss  of  $4,398  to  employees  in  each  establishment  in  which 
lockouts  occurred,  while  the  number  of  employees  locked  out  was 
366,600,  making  an  average  loss  of  $73  to  each  person  involved.  Com- 
bining the  figures  for  strikes  and  lockouts,  it  is  seen  that  the  wage  loss 
to  employees  as  above  stated  was  $190,493,382  and  the  number  of 
estiiblishmeiits  involved  75,234,  while  4,081,096  persons  were  thrown 
out  of  employment.  These  figures  show  an  average  wage  loss  of  $2,532 
to  the  employees  in  each  establishment  and  an  average  loss  of  $47  to 
each  person  involved. 

The  assistance  given  to  strikers  during  the  thirteen  and  one-half 
years,  so  far  as  ascertainable,  was  $10,914,406;  to  those  involved  iu 
lockouts,  $2,524,298,  or  a  total  sum  of  $13,438,704.  This  sum  repre- 
sents but  7.05  per  cent  of  the  total  wage  loss  incurred  in  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  is  probably  too  low.  In  addition  to  this  sum,  which 
includes  only  assistance  from  labor  organizations,  much  assistance  was 
furninhed  by  outside  sympathizers,  the  amount  of  which  the  Depart- 
menl  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  loss  to  employers  through  strikes  during  this  thirteen  and  one- 
half  years  amounted  to  $82,590,386;  their  losses  through  lockouts 
amounted  to  $12,235,451,  making  a  total  loss  to  the  establishments  or 
Arms  involved  in  strikes  and  lo(*kouts  during  this  period  of  ^Qi^Sf^&^^l* 


8TEIKE8  AND  LOCKOUTS  IK  GREAT  BBITAIN  AHD  IBELAVD  IV 

EEGEHT  YEARS. 

Since  1888  the  statistical  and  other  information  concerning  labor  dis- 
turbances in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has  been  published  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the  title 
of  Reports  by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent  on  Strikes  and  Lockouts, 
and  the  information  presented  herewith  has  been  obtained  from  those 
rei)orts.  The  report  for  1888,  being  the  first,  is  not  so  comprehensive 
as  those  for  subsequent  years;  for  this  reason,  and  also  to  enable  a 
uniform  presentation  of  the  various  facts,  the  report  for  the  year  1889 
is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  the  figures  being  shown  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable for  each  year  up  to  and  including  1893. 

The  number  of  strikes  reported  for  each  year  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

STRIKES,  1889  TO  1893. 


Division. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

512 
52 

no 

18 

1893. 

Total. 

Enjriftnd 

813 
53 

246 
33 

716 
88 

156 
68 

667 
63 

125 
38 

509 
48 

175 
36 

3,217 

Wales 

304 

Scotland 

812 

Ireland 

193 

Total 

1, 145 

1, 028 

893 

692 

768 

4,526 

In  counting  the  number  of  strikes  that  occurred  in  1889,  wherever 
full  details  were  obtained  of  separate  establishments  engaged  in  a  gen- 
eral strike,  each  establishment  was  considered  as  one  strike.  It  was 
not  always  possible,  however,  to  obtain  full  details  for  all  the  separate 
establishments  affected  by  a  general  strike.  In  those  instances  a  large 
number  of  establishments  were  counted  in  the  annexed  table  as  only 
one  strike.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  actual  number 
of  establishments  aifected  and  of  distinguishing  between  the  number 
of  distinct  strikes  and  the  number  of  establishments  involved,  the  sys- 
tem was  changed  for  1890  and  subsequent  years  so  that  each  strike, 
whether  general  or  merely  local,  was  counted  as  one,  irrespective  of 
the  number  of  establishments  affected.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
can  not  be  inferred  that  the  strike  movement  in  1890  was  not  as  violent 
as  in  1889,  as  the  above  table  seems  to  indicate.  A  more  accurate  com- 
parison for  the  two  years  may  be  made  by  saying  that  in  1889  there 
were  3,164  distinct  establishments  affected  by  the  1,145  strikes,  but  the 
system  of  enumeration  then  adopted  was  not  so  clear  as  in  1890,  when 
4,382  distinct  establishments  were  reported,  supposing  where  no  infor- 
mation is  given  that  only  one  establishment  is  concerned. 
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In  some  of  tbe  following  statements  the  two  classes  of  labor  disputes, 
strikes  and  lockouts,  have  been  combined,  but  when  practicable  they 
have  been  treated  separately.  Comparatively  few  lockouts  occurred  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  from  1889  to  1893.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  number  reported  for  each  year;  the  great  decrease 
from  18S9  to  1890  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  method 
of  enumeration  previously  referred  to  in  connection  with  strikes: 


LOCKOUTS, 

1869  to  1893 

Year. 

Number. 

Tear. 

Namber. 

1889 

66 
12 
13 

1882 

8 

1890    

1893 

14 

i«l           

Total 

113 

Statistics  concerning  the  cause  or  object  of  »trikes  and  their  success 
or  failure  are  probably  of  more  importance  and  interest  than  those  on 
auy  other  branch  of  the  subject.  Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  numerous  causes  and  objects  of  strikes  as  presented 
in  the  several  reports.  The  grouping  adopted  in  the  following  state- 
ment is  in  a  measure  arbitrary  with  this  oflSce : 


RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  BY  CAUSES,  1889  TO  1893. 

• 

Caase  or  object. 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

342 
208 
149 
125 
11« 

Sac- 
ceedod 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

For  increase  of  wni^fl,  and  the  same  combined 
with  necoodary  cauAea. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

290 

152 

74 

59 

60 

76 
109 
68 
59 
68 

60 
45 
26 
17 
12 

769 
514 
317 
260 
256 

Total 

940 

035 

380 

160 

2,115 

Against. reduction  of  wages,  and  the  aamo  com- 
bined with  secondary  causes. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

12 
34 
52 
40 
72 

8 
14 
31 
19 
45 

20 
30 
32 
50 
67 

5 

5 

14 

15 

14 

45 

83 

129 

124 

198 

Total 

210 

117 

199 

53 

579 

For  introduction  or  enforcement  of  scale  of  pricen, 
disputes  as  to  former  agrcerocnta,  etc. 

1889 
1890 
1801 
1892 
1893 

20 
23 

17 
4 

6 

■ 

10 
4 
8 
3 
3 

4 

10 

12 

3 

7 

2 
5 

1 
3 
2 

36 
42 
38 
13 
18 

Total 

70 

28 

36 

13            147 

For  reduction  of  hours:  i'or  uniformity  of  hours. 
and  against  increase  of  hours  without  correspond- 
ing increase  of  wages. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

(a)           (a) 
10              6 
14  1            6 
7              4 

6              1 

1 

(a) 
5 
3 
2 
2 

(a) 
2 

i 

1 

(a) 
23 
23 
14 
10 

Total 

637 

ft  17 

612 

64 

670 

Against  conditions  of  work,  materials,  snbcon- 
tzaeting.  shop  roles,  fines,  etc. 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

c78 
57 
87 
52 
39 

e40 
86 
34 
21 
23 

c57 
59 
60 
58 

48 

c5 
12 
14 
10 
5 

cl80 
164 
195 
141 
115 

Total 

c3l3  ;     cMtA 

c282 

e46 

c795 

' 

_._. 

a  Inseparably  combined  with  strikes  of  1889  for  the  cause  immediately  following. 
6  Not  inclnding  strikes  of  1889  inseparably  combined  with  those  oi  the  same  year  for  the  cause 
immediately  following, 
e  ladnding  strikes  of  1889  for  the  cause  immediately  preceding. 
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RESULTS  OF  STRIKES  BY  CAUSES,  1889  TO  1893-CoiicIaded. 


CauAe  or  object. 


Against  employment  of  nonunion  men,  and  for 
ailoptiou  or  enforcement  of  union  rulea,  etc. 


Total 


Disputes  between  classes  of  work  people  as  to  work, 
wages,  etc. 


Total 


Deffuse   of  or   objection  to   fellow  work  people 
(apart  from  unionism). 


Year. 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


5 

30 
24 
24 
32 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


2 

4 

5 

.3 

9 


Failed. 


17 
56 
50 
27 
32 


Kot  re- 
ported. 


6 
10 
6 
5 
1 


Total. 


115 


23 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


9 
6 

12 
7 

18 


4 
7 
7 
4 
11 


182 


26 


3 
12 
10 

5 
14 


2 
2 
2 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1692 
1893 


52 

33 

44 

8 

7 

6 

12 

4 

9 

1 

23 

2 

10 

11 

14 

1 

14 

4 

19 

2 

5 

6 

15 

2 

Total 


Defense  of  or  objection  to  superior  officials. 


Total 

In  sympathy  with  other  strikes  and  disputeai. 


Total 

Cause  not  known. 


45 


1889 

3 

1890 

2 

1891 

3 

1892 

10 

1893 

8 

26 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


28 


1 

4 
3 


83 

11 

11 

5 

2 

6 

4 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

31 


7 
1 
1 


5 
12 
4 
1 
6 


8 


8 
2 
2 
1 
2 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


10 


28 


Total 
All  causes. 


Total 


1889 
1890 
1891 
1802 
1893 


1,815 


1 
1 


2 
1 
4 


15 


3 

7 

11 

7 


2 

7 

368 

207 

230 

322 

181 

263 

117 

228 

159 

264 

1,055 

1,284 

28 


94 
92 
80 
04 
42 


372 


29 

100 
84 
59 
74 


346 


18 
25 
31 
18 
45 


137 

35 
36 
39 
28 


167 


15 
13 
16 

!i 


73 


20 

19 

7 

2 

10 


58 


5 
10 
17 

7 


39 


1,145 

1.028 

893 

692 

768 


4,526 


The  vast  majority  of  the  labor  troubles  iu  the  United  Kingdom  have 
their  origin  iu  disputes  as  to  wages.  Chiefly  they  are  differences  as  to 
amount  of  wages,  although  sometimes  they  are  disputes  concerning  the 
principle  or  mode  of  payment,  or  of  altered  systems  of  work  affecting 
the  amount  or  mode  of  payment.  Considering  the  total  for  five  years 
it  appears  that  over  half,  or  59.5  per  cent,  of  all  the  strikes  were  caused 
by  questions  concerning  the  advance  or  reduction  of  wages,  and  that  of 
the  strikes  for  this  object  42.7  per  cent  were  successful,  27.9  per  cent 
partly  successful,  21  5  per  cent  unsuccessful,  and  for  7.9  per  cent  the 
result  was  not  reported.  Of  the  total  number  of  strikes  for  all  pur- 
poses that  occurred  during  the  five  years  40.1  per  cent  were  successful, 
23.3  per  cent  partly  successful,  28.4  per  cent  unsuccessful,  and  for  8.2 
per  cent  tiie  result  was  not  reported. 
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In  connection  with  the  success  or  failure  of  strikes  it  is  instructive  to 
consider  the  number  of  persons  affected.  While  the  number  of  per- 
sons affected  is  not  shown  for  all  of  the  strikes  reported,  it  is  given  for 
a  suflficient  number  to  indicate  the  relative  number  of  persons  affected 
by  the  disturbances  that  terminated  successfully  or  otherwise  for  the 
workmen,  and  a  summary  of  the  totals  for  the  different  years  is  as 
follows : 

PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES,  1889  TO  1893,  BY  RESULTS. 
[Persons  affected  looans  persons  thrown  out  of  work,  whether  actually  striking  or  not.] 


Result. 

Year. 

Total 
strikes. 

strikes  for  which  per- 
sona  afi'ected   were 
reported. 

Numlmr. 

Persons 
affected. 

SnocecKled - 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

476 
384 
369 
283 
303 

304 
275 

;289 

235 
271 

93,524 

1 

213. 867 
68.247 
48.852 

400.141 

Tot^l   

1,815 

1.374 

824, 631 

Succeeded  nartlv 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892- 

1893 

368 
230 
181 
117 
159 

274 
188 
156 
103 
148 

177, 476 

66.029 

98. 127 

113,414 

155, 249 

Total 

1,055 

869 

61 U.  295 

Failed .* 

1889 
1890 
1891 
18\)2 
1893 

207 
322 
263 
228 
264 

171 
254 
212 
203 
233 

40.  472 

101.902 
92,763 
70, 978 
76,430 

Total 

1,284 

1,073             382,545 

Not  retKtrted 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

94 
92 
80 
64 
42 

^2 
21 
19 
27 
13 

10,528 

11.183 

7,748 

3,554 

1,709 

Total 

372 

112  1            34,722 

Afsm^ffate 

1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 

1.145 

1,028 

893 

U92 

768 

781 
738 
678 
568 
665 

322, 000 

• 

392, 981 
2(H),  885 
2:J6.  798 
633, 529 

Total 

4,520 

3,428 

1, 852, 193 

Of  the  4,52G  utrikes  that  occurred  during  the  five  years  covered  by 
this  statement,  i>articulars  concerning  the  number  of  persons  affected 
and  the  results  were  obtained  for  3,428,  or  75.7  per  cent.  These  strikes 
affected  1,852,193  persons.  The  strikes  that  terminated  successfully 
affected  44.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons;  those  that  suc- 
ceeded partly,  32.9  per  cent;  unsuccessful,  20.7  per  cent,  and  those  for 
which  the  result  was  not  reported,  1.0  per  cent.  The  successful  and 
partly  successful  strikes  combined  affected  77.4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons.  The  average  number  of  persons  affected  by  each 
of  the  successful  or  partly  successful  strikes  was  040,  by  the  unsuc- 
cessfnl  strikes  357,  and  by  tlie  strikes  for  which  definite  information  as 
to  the  result  was  not  obtained  310. 
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The  time  over  which  indastrial  stx)ppages  extend,  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  number  of  persons  affected,  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  disturbances.  The  statistics  on  this  subject  for  the 
different  years  are  presented  in  the  following  statement: 


DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1889  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 


Total 


Strikes  for  which  duration 
was  reported. 

Total 
Btrik.fla. 

Nnmber. 

Days  of  duration. 

Number. 

Average 

per 
strike. 

1.145 

1,028 

893 

692 

768 

840 
794 
687 
555 
575 

15.100 
13,724 
16,528 
17,800 
16,927 

18.0 
17.3 
24.1 
32.1 
29.4 

4,526 

3,451 

80.079 

23.2 

The  number  of  really  large  strikes  is  shown  by  the  following  analysis: 
In  1891  there  were  9  strikes,  of  those  reporting  the  number  of  persons 
affected,  in  which  5,000  persons  and  upward  were  involved;  45  in  which 
1,000  to  5,000  persons  were  affected,  and  622  in  which  less  than  1,000 
persons  were  affected.  The  Eeport  by  the  Chief  Labor  Correspondent 
on  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1892  reports  for  that  year  but  8  strikes 
and  lockouts  affecting  5,000  persons  and  upward,  34  affecting  1,000  to 
5,000,  and  530  affecting  less  than  1,000.  In  1893, 10  strikes  and  lock- 
outs involved  5,000  persons  and  upward,  31  from  1,000  to  5,000,  and 
638  less  thUn  1,000. 

,  The  number  of  persons  affected  by  labor  disputes,  and  the  duration 
of  such  disputes,  though  interesting  in  themselves,  become  more  impor- 
tant when  brought  into  relation  with  each  other.  This  has  been  done 
for  both  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  statements  which  follow  so  as  to 
show  the  average  days  of  time  lost  by  the  persons  affected. 


TIME  LOST  AND  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS.  1890  TO  1893. 

[Persons  affected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1883 

Total 


Total 

striltes 

and 

lockouts. 


1,040 
906 
700 
782 


3.428 


Strikes  and  lockouts  for  which  both  persona 
affected  and  lost  time  were  reported. 


Number. 


652 
606 
503 
586 


2,347 


Persons 
afi'ected. 


373. 650 
258,718 
351,243 
627.969 


1,611,580 


Days  of  lost  time. 


Number. 


7. 317, 469 

6, 809, 371 

17, 248,  376 

31, 205, 062 


62,580,278 


Average 

per 

person 

affected 


19.  & 
26.3 
49.1 
49.7 


38.8 
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DUKATION  OF  AND  PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  1893,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 

[Persons  alfected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work.] 


Industries. 


Total 
strikes 
and 
look- 
outs. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  foi  which  both  persons  affected 
and  duration  were  reported. 


Days  of  duration. 


Num- 
ber. 


Persons 
affected. 


Number. 


Aver- 
age x>er 
dispute. 


Building  and  ftimishing  trades, 
coach  making  and  coopers 

Clothiuft  (including  saddle  and  har- 
ness trade) 

Domestic  (a) 

Labor  (&) 

Metal  (including  shipbuilding,  en- 
gineering, etc.) 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Printing,  paper,  and  Look  trades. . 

Textile  trades 

Transport  (land  and  water) 

Total 


108 

82 
25 
30 

136 

156 

7 

105 

43 


782 


155 

59 
16 
19 

113 

110 

4 

80 
30 


586 


19,976 

10,266 
5,629 
1,247 

29.662 

501, 724 

286 

44,790 

14,489 


627, 069 


5,882 

1,885 
501 
134 

3,802 
3,063 

116 
1,583 

370 


17, 336 


37.9 

31.9 

31.3 

7.0 

33.6 
27.8 
29.0 
19.8 
12.3 


29.6 


Days  of  lost  time. 


Number. 


866,971 

204.513 

388,569 

7,646 

863,578 

27,977,893 

7,119 

422,184 

466,589 


31,205,062 


Aver- 
age per 
person 
aiffected 


43.4 

19.9 

70.3 

6.1 

29.1 
55.7 
24.9 
9.4 
32.2 


49.7 


a  Comprises  food  and  drink  preparation,  tobacco,  branh  makers,  and  glass  and  potterv  trades. 
b  Comprises  chemical  and  gas  workers,  x^ublic  cleansing,  agricultural,  general,  unskilled,  and  female 
labor. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  largest  disputes  in  point  of  numbers 
were  also  those  for  which  the  duration  was  the  longest.  For  this  rea- 
son the  average  duration  per  dispute  is  considerably  less  than  the 
average  number  of  working  days  lost  per  i)erson  involved. 

With  one  exception  the  preceding  statements  have  presented  the 
statistics  by  totals  for  years  only.  In  the  following  summary  the  strikes 
and  lockouts  of  the  four  years  from  1890  to  1893  are  arranged  by  general 
groups  of  trades.  This  statement  shows  the  number  of  disturbances 
in  each  group,  the  number  for  which  the  persons  affected  were  reported, 
and  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  such  strikes  and  lockouts. 


i 
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PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  1890  TO  1803,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

[Personn  aff(H:te(l  meADs  persons  thrown  out  of  vrnrk.    It  will  bo  noticed  that  the  figures  reported 
MOW  do  not  agree  iu  every  ease  with  the  figures  given  on  page  30.    The  explanation  is  not  known.] 


Industries. 


Baildinj;  trades 

Chemical  and  gas 
works 

Cabinetmakiug  and 
furniture  trades. . 

Clothing  trades 

Coach  building  and 
coopers 

Domestic  trades 

Food,  tobacco,  and 
drink  pre))aration 

Glass  and  ]>ottery 
trades 

Labor  (agriiMiltural 
and  general  un- 
skilled)   

Leather  and  rubber 
trades 

Metal  trades  (in- 
cluding ship- 
building)  

Mining  and  quarry- 
ing  

Paper,  printing, 
and  boofcbinding 
trades 

Textile  trades 

Transport 

Theatrical  em- 
ployees   


Total  strikes  and 
lockouts. 


Strikes  and  lockouts  for  which  persons  affected 
were  reported. 


Nnmber. 


1890. 


Total. 


117 
10 

18 

78 

& 

10 

21 
11 

29 
11 

201 
101 


11 
241 
104 


1891.' 1892.!  1893.  1890.11891.  1892 


1,028 


149     149 
4         3 


18 
66 

9 
W 

18| 

12; 

18 


20 

217 

62 


9 
56 

6 

8' 

12 


137 
41 


170 

5 

20 
80 

8 
5 

9 

11 


19.      25 
5         2 


165     129     136 

I  I 

132     109     156 


105 
43 


906     700     782 


83 
7 

15 

47 

3 
5 

18 

6 

21 
9 


I 


123 

4 

11 
55 

8 

7 

17 
10 

11 
3 


149     123 
80       96 


8  14 
1&3  164 
105       42 


739     688 

i 


115 

it 

7 
49 

5 
0 

12 


12 
5 

108 
86 


7 

117 

35 


Persons  affected. 


1893. 

152 

5 

15 
71 

6 
5 

9 

10 

17 
2 

124 
133 


7 
89 
34 


1890. 


1891.  I   1892.      1893. 


12,558   25,229   18,175 


1,218 

2,U2 
29.317 

200 

487 

3,704 


118  193 

I 

317  312 

40,992  36,431 


080 
627 


477 
425 


3,271      1,516 


3,070     3,534  20,369 


2.293  1,967  1,031 

!     I 

498    169    717 


81,936   60,502   39,759 
140,292  51.427120,386 

! 

356,  1.291  708 
42.035'  44  837  102,722 
72.875  32.499  12,878 

700 


Aver- 
age per- 
sons 
affected 

per 
dispute. 


576,    679,392, 981  267, 460  356, 799 


17, 738 

427 

366 
10,821 

2.495 
56 

549 

5,211 

958 
30 

30,309 
506,182 


381 
45.274 
15,689 


636,386 


156 

103 

65 
630 

175 
69 

161 

975 

102 
74 

422 

2,072 


78 
425 
620 

850 


617 


Considering  the  totals  for  the  four  years,  the  greatest  number  of  dis- 
turbances are  reported  for  the  textile  trades,  while  those  involving 
the  greatest  number  of  employees  are  in  mining  and  quarrying.  The 
textiles  rank  second  in  the  number  of  persons  affected,  the  metal  trades 
second  in-  number  of  disturbances  and  third  in  number  of  x)6rsons 
affected,  the  building  trades  third  in  number  of  disturbances  and 
fourth  in  number  of  persons  affected,  while  mining  and  quarrying,  the 
first  in  the  number  of  persons,  is  fourth  in  number  of  disturbances. 
The  magnitude  of  the  average  disturbance  in  the  different  trades  is  also 
indicated  in  the  above  statement  by  the  average  number  of  persons 
affected,  the  average  being  obtained  from  the  totals  of  the  four  years. 
The  disturbances  in  the  mining  and  quarrying  industries  affected,  on 
an  average,  the  largest  number  of  persons,  and  were  followed  in  point 
of  magnitude  by  the  glass  and  pottery  tra<les. 

Having  presented  data  as  to  the  number,  magnitude,  and  immediate 
results  of  strikes,  the  statistics  next  in  order  are  those  pertaining  to 
the  modes  of  settling  the  disputes.    The  different  methods  of  settling 
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strikes  and  the  number  of  persons  affected  by  each  class  during  1891, 
1892,  and  1893  are  shown  in  the  following  summary : 

MODE  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  STRIKES.  1801  TO  1893. 
[Persons affected  means  persons  thrown  out  of  work,  whether  actually'  striking  or  not.] 


Mode  of  settlement. 


By  concilia  tkm. 


By  oonoiliation  (bj  mediatlOB) . 


By  arbitration. 


By  sabmiaaion  of  work  people. 


By  banda  being  replaced. 


By  conciliation  Mid  sabmiaaion. 


By  conciliation  and  hands  being  replaced. 


By  tabmission  and  hands  being  replaced 


By  disappearance  or  withdrawal  of  canse  of  dispate  without 
matuai  agreeoMnt. 

Indefinite;  no  details  obtainable  as  to  settlement,  or  establiah- 
ment  cloaed. 


1891 
1892 
1898 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
181'3 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 

1891 
1892 
1893 


Strikes  settled. 


Number. 


4e8 

341 
388 

9 

4 
8 

18 
19 
25 

130 
115 
119 

87 

79 

104 

41 
33 
44 

11 
13 

0 

39 
22 
22 

12 
2 
3 

78 
64 
49 


Strikes  for  which 
]>er8ons  affected 
were  reported. 


Number. 


Persons 
affected. 


I 


373 
283 
347 

9 
4 

8 

15 
17 
24 

103 
108 
104 

67 
66 
90 

36 
30 
43 


11  ' 
0 

37 
20 
20 

9 
2 
3 

18 
27 
20 


120. 579 

55,763 

132. 393 

9,464 

76,144 

300,622 

12,387 
32.637 
12,124 

66,724 
37,224 
63,676 

6,149 
3,729 
4,273 

20,249 

21,996 

114,277 

1,927 

1,748 

803 

20,410 
3,891 
1,977 

2,268 
112 
425 

7,728 
3,554 
2,959 


Much  the  larger  proportion  of  the  strikes  for  each  of  the  three  years 
covered  by  this  statement  were  settled  by  conciliation.  Next  to  con- 
ciliation the  greatest  number  of  strikes,  according  to  the  classification 
adopted,  appear  to  have  been  settled  by  the  submission  of  the  work 
people. 

While  the  available  information  concerning  loss  or  gain  resulting 
from  strikes  is  not  as  complete  as  could  be  desired,  the  information 
secured  is  of  value  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  other  sta- 
tistics on  this  general  subject.  According  to  returns  received  from 
employers  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  strikes  in  1893,  there  were  257 
strikes  which  directly  affected  (a)  139,168  persons  whose  weekly  wages 

aWbat  the  distinction  is  between  those  directly  aflected  and  those  indirectly 
affected  is  not  made  clear,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  former  expression  refers  to 
strikers  only,  and  the  latter  to  others  thrown  out  of  employment  in  consequence  of 
the  strike. 
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before  the  strikes  amoanted  to  $863,045,  aud  43  striken  whioh  indireetly 
affected  18,714  persons  whose  weekly  wages  before  the  strikes  amounted 
to  $124,904.  In  123  strikes,  affecting  120,127  persons,  an  estimated 
fixed  capital  of  $78,522,559  was  laid  idle,  and  80  strikes,  affeotinf;  104,811 
persons,  laid  idle  property  whose  estimated  ratable  value  was  $3,416,911. 
In  109  strikes,  affecting  135,230  persons,  the  estimated  outlay  by  emi)loy- 
ers  in  stopping  and  reopening  works  and  in  payment  of  fixed  charges 
and  salaries  was  $1,676,354,  and  the  cost  to  employers  in  resisting  6 
strikes,  affecting  8,487  persons,  was  $34,980. 

Heports  from  trade  unions  relating  to  loss  and  gain  from^  strikes  indi- 
cate that  in  1893  there  were  265  strikes,  affecting  239,898  persons, 
whose  weekly  wages  before  the  strikes  amounted  to  $1,260,107.  Weekly 
wages  both  before  and  after  the  strikes  were  reiK>rt6d:-  for  209  stnkes^ 
affecting  236,527  persons,  whose  weekly  wages  were  $1,237,931  before 
and  $1,287,554  after  the  strikes.  In  73  strikes  the  weekly  gain  in 
wages  to  the  116,249  i)er8ons  affected  was  $39,024,  and  in  21  strikes 
the  weekly  reduction  to  the  2,523  persons  affected  was- $1,557.  In  224 
strikes,  which  affected  223,679  persons,  the  estimated  wage  loss  during 
the  strikes  was  $8,952,929,  the  amount  expended  by  trade  uuioua  iu 
support  of  240  strikes  affecting  92,608  persons  was  $617,457,  and  the 
amount  expended  from  other  than  trade-union  funds  in  support  of  37 
strikes,  affecting  21,171  persons,  was  $119,701.  In  313  strikes  88,910  of 
the  number  affected  belonged  to  trade  unions. 

The  statistics  for  lockouts  have,  of  necessity,  been  included  in  some 
of  the  preceding  statements  presenting  the  data  for  strikes.  In  some 
instances  it  was  practically  impossible  to  obtain  a  separation  of  the  per- 
sons affected  by  the  lockout  from  those  affected  by  the  strike;  there- 
tore  the  statistics  for  lockouts  as  a  distinct  class  of  labor  diatuBbances 
are  not  as  complete  as  may  be  desired.  The  following  statement  gives 
the  number  of  persons  affected  by  and  the  duration  of  the  lookouts- in 
the  United  Kingdom,  so  far  as  reported,  for  the  years  1891, 1892,  and 
1893: 


DURATION  OF  AND  PERSONS  AFFBCTED  BY  LOCKOUTS,  1891  TO  1893. 
[PoraoDs  affteted  meaDs  peraons  throws  out  of  work.] 


Tear. 


1891 

1892 

1893 

Total 


Lookouts  for  which  personfl     Lockouts  for  which  duration 
affected  were  reported .       '  was  reported. 


Total 
lockouts. 


Average 

I  per 

I  locKont. 


13 

8 

14 


3S 


11 

8 

14 


33 


575 

120,001 

2,857 


52 

15.000 

204 


123, 433 


3,740 


Nnmbor. 

Days  of  , 
duration. 

days  of 
dnratioo 

per 
lookoot. 

6  ;            224 
6  ,            18« 

11  1           409 

87.3 
31.0 
37.2 

23 

819 

35.6 
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The  prevailing  causes  or  objects  of  lockouts  aiid  the  manner  of  their 
termination,  i.  e.,  whether  successful  or  otherwise  from  the  employers' 
point  of  view,  are  shown  by  the  following  statement: 

KESULTS  FOB  LOCKOUTS  BY  CAUSES.  1891  TO  1893. 


Canae  or  object. 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceed e<l 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

1891 
1892 
1893 

iSl 

1893 

im 
im 

im 

1892 
1893 

1892 

18M 

1892 
18^3 

1 

1 

2 

1 
2 

i" 

2 

2 

4 
1 
3. 

1 

To  wiforos  A  r#daotioa.  of  wuebs 

■■      I 

menu,  rules,  methods  of  payment,  foreign  mate- 
riaU.  alM>rt.ti]Mu  «t». 

Uniaaiam,  a*,  to  empltfjrnMBt^oif.uiilcpi  og  liewnlen, 
men,  union  rpv^a  of  wa^e»,  etc. 

1 
i 

3 
I 

1 

1 

1 

To  ftnd  a  lonr-atandiBff  ntrike. 

1 

1 

A  II    OaUMNI .--r TTr. ,..rT. , 

9              1 

3 

< 

1 

i" 

13- 

1 
7 

2 
6 

9 

8 
14 

Total 

17 

8 

1 

35 

In  17  of  the  35  lockouts  reported  for  the  three  years  the  employers 
accomplished  the  object  for  which  the  lockout  was  organized,  in  8 
lockouts  they  failed,  in  9  cases  they  were  partly  successful,  there  being 
1  lockout  for  which  the  result  was  not  reported. 

According  to  returns  received  from  employers  with  regard  to  the 
cost  of  lockouts  in  1803  there  were  6  lockouts  which  directly  affected 
837  persons  whose  weekly  wages  before  the  lockouts  amounted  to 
17,144.  In  1  lockout,  affecting  63T  persons,  an  estimated  capital  of 
1121,663  was  laid  idle,  and  2  lockouts,  affecting  664  persons,  laid  idle 
property  whose  estimated  ratable  value  was  $39,467.  In  3  lockouts^ 
affecting  772  persons,  the  cost  to  the  employers  in  stopping  and  reopen- 
ing works,  and  in  payment  of  ilxed  charges  and  salaries,  was  $1,898. 

Reports  from  trade  unions  relating  to  loss  and  gain  from  lockouts 
indicate  that  in  1893  there  were  7  lockouts,  affecting  1,763  persons, 
whose  weekly  wages  before  the  lockouts  amounted  to  $13,436.  Weekly 
wages  both  before  and  after  the  lockouts  were  reported  for  5  lockouts, 
affecting  1,437  persons,  whose  weekly  wages  were  $10,604  before  and 
$11,392  after  the  lockouts.  In  1  lockout  the  weekly  gain  in  wages  to 
the  650  persons  affected  was  $788.  In  5  lockouts,  affecting  1,743  per- 
sons, the  estimated  wage  loss  during  the  lockouts  was  $48,874,  the 
amount  expended  by  trade  unions  in  defense  against  5  lockouts,  affect- 
ing 778  persons,  was  $15,680,  and  the  amount  expended  from  other 
than  trade-union  funds  in  defense  against  2  lockouts,  affecting  364 
persons,  was  $112.  In  9  lockouts  1,706  of  the  number  affected  belonged 
to  trade  unions. 


STRIKES  IS  FEAHCE  Df  REGENT  TEARS. 

The  report  of  the  French  Office  du  Travail,  Statistique  des  Graves 
et  des  Beconrs  h  la  Conciliation  et  a  1' Arbitrage  Survenus  Pendant 
I'Ann^e,  1894,  gives  some  interesting  figures  as  the  result  of  its  annual 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  France.  The  report 
shows  that  during  1894  there  were  391  strikes,  involving  1,731  estab- 
lishments and  54,576  strikers^  and  a  loss  of  work  on  the  x)art  of  the 
strikers  and  their  fellow-employees  amounting  to  1,062,480  days.  In 
1893  there  were  strikes  affecting  4,286  establishments  and  170,123 
strikers.    The  loss  to  employees  reached  3,174,000  working  days. 

In  1894,  out  of  the  total  of  391  strikes,  84,  or  21.48  per  cent  of  them, 
succeeded;  129,  or  32.99  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and  178,  or  45.53*per 
cent,  failed  entirely.  In  1893  the  proportions  were :  158  strikes,  or  24.92 
per  cent,  succeeded ;  206,  or  32.49  per  cent,  succeeded  partly,  and  270, 
or  42.59  per  cent,  failed.  In  1894,  taking  into  account  the  number  of 
strikers  involved,  23.63  per  cent  of  the  strikers  succeeded,  45.41  per  cent 
succeeded  partly,  and  30.96  per  cent  failed.  In  1893  the  proportions  in 
regard  to  number  of  strikers  were  21.27  per  cent,  26.36  per  cent,  and 
52.37  per  cent,  respectively. 

Of  the  strikes  reported  in  1894,  in  295  cases  butl  establishment  was 
involved;  in  32  cases  from  2  to  5  establishments  were  involved;  in  18 
cases  from  6  to  10  establishments;  in  26  cases  from  11  to  25;  in  17  cases 
from  26  to  50;  in  2  cases  from  51  to  100,  and  in  1  case  125. 

The  two  following  tables  summarize  the  strikes  and  strikers  for  1894, 
classifying  them  by  industries  and  by  results.  The  first  table  shows 
for  each  industry  the  number  of  strikes  and  the  number  of  establish- 
ments involved,  classifying  them  according  as  the  strikes  succe^ed, 
succeeded  partly,  or  failed.  The  total  strikes  and  establishments  are 
also  shown.  The  second  table  shows  for  each  industry  the  number  of 
strikers,  classifying  them  according  as  they  were  involved  in  successful 
strikes,  partly  successful  strikes,  or  in  strikes  that  failed.  The  total 
strikers  and  days  of  work  lost  are  also  given.  The  column  in  this  table 
headed  "Days  of  work  lost"  refers  here,  a«  well  as  in  the  tables  which 
follow,  to  days  lost  not  only  by  strikers  but  by  those  employees  who 
were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  strike. 
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Industry. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish- 
eries  

If  ining 

QuarryiDK 

food  proaQcts 

Clieintcal  indastries 

Printing 

Hides  and  leather 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Bnilding  trades  (woodwork)... 

lietal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

Precioos-metal  work 

Stonecutting  and  polishing, 
glas»  and  pottery  works 

Bnilding  trades  (stone,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  etc.) 

Transportation  and  handling.. 


Succeeded .       Succeeded  partly . 


Strikes. 


Total 


5 
2 
5 


2 
1 
7 

13 
2 
6 
2 
1 

10 
2 


18 
3 


EsUh-  i 
liiih'     Strikes, 
ments. ' 


84 


16 

2 

15 


3 

1 
80 
67 

2 
45 
34 

1 
41 

2 

23 

105 
22 


459 


13 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 

10 

44 
5 
5 
5 
2 

10 


14 
1 


129 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


36 
4 

17 

50 

5 

1 

11 
140 
49 
19 
00 
2 
28 


35 

225 
1 


713 


Failed. 


Strikes. 


3 
1 

4 

4 

5 

8 

11 

55 

3 

11 

2 


28 
1 

12 

23 
7 


178 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


13 

1 

5 

29 

5 

8 

87 

126 

21 

19 

13 


46 

1 

17 

94 
74 


559 


Total. 


Strikes. 


21 
7 

13 

8 

11 

10 

28 

112 

10 

22 

9 

3 

48 

3 

20 

55 
11 


391 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


65 
7 
37 
79 
13 
10 
178 

72 

83 

137 

3 

115 

3 

75 

424 
97 


1.731 
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Industry. 


A^cultnre,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

li  ining 

Qaarryins 

Food  products 

Chemical  industries 

Printing 

Hides  and  leather 

Textiles  proper 

Ch>thing  ana  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) , 

Metal  refining 

MetalUc  goods 

Predous-metal  work 

Stonecutting  and  polishing,  glass   and  pottery 

works 

Bnilding  trades  (stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc.) . . . 
Transportation  and  handling 


Total. 


In  suc- 

In partly  lln  strikes 

Total 
strikers. 

cessful 

successful 

which 

strikes. 

strikes. 

failed. 

530 

1.255 

628 

2.413 

150 

2.415 

200 

2.765 

427 

620 

380 

1,427 

143 
^  781 

178 
926 

321 
2,557 

850 

10 

65 

86 

161 

1.567 

507 

2,554 

4,628 

4,044 

14, 549 

4.868 

23,461 

130 

235 

630 

995 

518 

265 

423 

1,206 

108 

396 

32 

536 

18 

1,198 

1,216 

583 

621 

873 

1,977 

8 
2,268 

11 
1.459 

19 
3,801 

74 

1,466 

1,740 

2,?52 

5,958 

220 

.     20 

895 

1.135 

12. 897 

24,784 

16,895 

54,576  ; 

1 

Days  of 
work  lost. 


23.003 

178, 064 

13, 216 

1, 237 

7,088 

3,413 

47,086 

808,225 

50.524 

26.151 

10, 197 

57,113 

86.758 

801 

266,978 

29.763 

2,464 

1,062^480 


From  these  tables  it  appears  that  the  textile  industries  proper  had 
the  greatest  number  of  strikes  daring  the  year,  112,  or  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number — building  trades  (stone,  earthenware,  glass, 
etc.)  following  with  55,  and  metallic  goods  with  48.  Judged  by  impor- 
tance of  the  disturbances  as  shown  by  the  number  of  strikers  and  days 
of  work  lost,  the  textile  industries  proper  still  lead  with  23,461  strikers 
and  308,225  days  lost.  According  to  number  of  strikers,  building 
trades  (stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc.)  come  second  with  5,958  strik- 
ers, and  hides  and  leather  third  with  4,628  strikers.  According  to  days 
of  work  lost,  however,  stonecutting  and  polishing,  glass  and  pottery 
works  oome  second,  and  mining,  which  had  but  7  strikes,  comes  third. 
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The  following  srmmaries,  by  causes,  show  for  each  cause  the  same 
facts  that  in  the  preceding  tables  were  shown  for  each  industry: 

STRIKES  IN  1894,  BY  CAUSES. 


Succeeded. 

Snccevded  partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause  or  object. 

strikes. 

Estab- 
lish 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

For  increase  of  Vnuree. ........ 

37 

18 

2 

• 

12 

4 

8 
4 

2 

2 

3 
14 

1 

290 

50 

2 

145 

5 

49 
5 

2 

2 

3 

16 

1 

69 
28 

604 
28 

73 
34 

1 

12 

It) 
2 

3 

19 

34 

4 

2 

215 
83 
17 

105 

34 

138 
2 

3 

5 

87 
35 

4 
2 

199 
8 

SO 

9 

33 
9 

8 

11 

28 

50 
5 

2 

1 

I,t09 

Against  reduction  of  wasee... 
For  incresH^f  of  b^nirs  of  labor. 

Wl 
19 

For  redaction  of  boars  of  labor, 
with   present  or   increaaed 
waff es  ....................... 

6 
2 
6 

61 
2 

34 

811 

Relating  to  time  and  metfaod  of 
payment  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modification  of 
conditrans  of  work 

41 
^1 

Asrainst Diecework  ............ 

3  1            5 

"2 

For  or  against  niodilication  of 
ahoD  rales 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 
4 

10 
2 

8 

For  aoolition  or  reUuctton  of 
fines 

u 

Against  discharge  of  work. 

men,  foremen,  or  directors, 

or  for  their  reinstatement — 
For   discharge  of  workmen, 

foremen,  or  directors 

Against  the  employment  of 

women ..... .......... 

50 

63 

5 

For  discharge  of  apprentices 
or  limitation  in  nam  her. ..... 

2 

To   support  the  demands  of 
neignborifig  Woodcutters 

1 

1 

1 

Total  (o) 

108  '•       "S7l 

129 

753 

211 

680 

448 

2,004 

a  A  considerable  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  in  such  caaes  bWe 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  Tor  this  table  neceaaarily  do  not  agree  with  VheM 
for  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

STRIKETtS  IN  1894,  BY  CAUSES. 


Cause  or  object. 


....jt- 


»m»i 


¥or  inoremie  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wases.. 

For  tncreaHe  of  hoursof  labor 

For  reduction  of  hourt  of  labor,  with  present  or 
ibcreased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  method  of  payment  of 
wages,  etc 

For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work . . 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  redaction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  direct- 
ors, or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

Against  the  employraent  of  women 

For  discharge  of  apprentioea  or  limitation  in  num- 


ber, 


To  -support  the  demands  of  neighboring  wood- 
entters 


T6ta]  (a) 


Inauc    l"P?5Hy 


cessftil 
strikes. 


7,664 

3,620 

480 

1,044 

198 

1,486 

324 

53 

103 

662 

1,^1 
80 


success- 
ful 
strikes. 


16,602 
2,979 


80 


17.245 


385 

116 
316 
288 
128 
507 

2,551 
210 


24,982 


In  strikes 
which 
failed. 


6,434 

2,662 

^6 

951 

337 
4,540 
215 
148 
384 

2,008 

4,376 

193 

32 


22,  M6 


Total 
strikers. 


30,71)0 

9,261 

986 

2,980 

651 
6,842 
827 
329 
994 

5,221 

6,187 

223 

82 

80 


Days  of 
work  lost. 


'Wi;1fe9 

1^,655 
1,^86 

'te,ift2 

4,622 

243.734 

14,045 

1,875 

6,353 

246,609 

239,536 

5,978 

489 

90 


»M,ei3  i  1,655,663 


a  A  considerable  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  in  s'tach  cases  hkvt 
b^n  tabulated  under  each  came.  Htfttoe  the  totals  for  tbis  table  tiecMsflrily  daTi«rl>wSTfee  ^eh  those 
for  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

b  Ffgtiresimtoappafently-should  be  63,913;  these  given  are,  bowever,  adeordingtotheioriginal. 

It  Will  be  Been  that  tnore  than  one-half  of  all  tiie  strikes  were  €»uBed 
by  «ome  difference  in  regard  to  Wag^es,  179  being  for  ftn  increase  of 
wages  and  80  being  against  a  reduction  of  wages.    Strikes  for  a  reduo- 
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tiou  in  the  hours  of  labor  were  comparatively  few,  there  being  but  30 
such  daring  the  year. 

The  namber  of  strikers  per  1,000  working  people  employed  in  each 
industry  (according  to  the  census  of  1891)  is  shown  in  another  short 
table  as  follows : 

STSIEERS  PER  1,000  EMPLOTSBS  IN  1894,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Indastrj. 


▲gncultnre  and  foreetry  (troodmen  and  charcoal  bnrBera 

ooly) 

Mining 

Qnarryio^ 

Food  products 

Clieinical  industriea 

Priniriag , 

Hideaand  leather 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Bnilding  tradea  (woodwork) 

Metal  raining 

Metallic  goods 

Precioos-metal  work 

Stonecutting  and  polishing,  glass  and  pottery  works 

Building  tcades  (atone,  eartaenwase,  ^aas,  etc.) 

Transportation  and  handling 


Total 


strikes.  Strikers. 


21 

7 

13 

8 

11 

10 

28 

112 

10 

22 

9 

3 

48 

3 

20 

55 

11 


2.413 
2,765 
1.427 

321 
2,557 

161 

4.628 

23.461 

995 
1,206 

536 
1,216 
1,977 
19 
8,801 
5,958 
1,135 


391 


54,576 


Strikers 

per  l.eOO 

work 

people. 


33.63 
20.23 

2.50 
69.89 

1.66 
37.16 
22.65 

1.41 
13.07 
(a) 
12.74 

6.51 


36.54 

bI5.08 

4.61 


Davs  of 
work  lost. 


23,003 

178.964 

13, 216 

1,237 

7,068 

8,418 

47,066 

308,225 

50.524 

26.151 

10,197 

57, 112 

3lS,758 

301 

266  978 

29,763 

2.464 


19.83 


1,062,480 


a  Included  with  building  trades  (stone,  earthenware,  glasa,  etc.). 
b  Includes  building  trades  (woodwork). 

This  table  shows  perhaps  better  than  any  other  the  relative  amount 
of  disturbances  in  the  various  industries.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  all 
industries  shown,  19.83  out  of  every  1,000  persons  employed  were  en- 
gaged in  strikes  during  the  year.  In  textile  industries  proper,  where 
are  found  nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes,  are  found  22.65  strikers 
per  1,000  employees,  a  slight  excess  over  the  average  of  all  industries, 
while  in  building  trades  (stone,  earthenware,  glass,  etc.)  and  metallic 
goods,  respectively  second  and  third  as  regards  number  of  strikes,  are 
found  but  15.08  and  6.51  strikers  per  1,000  employees. 

The  strikes  and  strikers,  classified  by  results  and  by  the  duration  of 
the  strikes,  are  presented  in  the  table  which  follows: 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  1884. 


Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Daya  of  duration. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Buc- 
oeeded 
partly. 

72 
34 
10 
12 

1 

Failed. 

Total. 

Sue 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

7or  under.  ......... 

58 

14 

6 

5 

1 

102 
34 
20 
18 

4 

232 

82 

36 

35 

6 

a  8, 591 

1,706 

234 

2,076 

70 

7,722 
4,298 
2.024 
9,075 
1.665 

8,270 
2.587 
3.353 
1,435 
1.250 

24,713 

8tol5 

8,681 

16  to  30 

5.611 

81  to  100 

12.  586 

161  ororer 

2.985 

Tbtal 

84 

129 

178 

391 

12,897 

24,784         16.895  i        54.576 

1 

aFlgurea  hare  apparently  should  be  8,721  -,  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  strikes,  whether  successful  or  not,  are 
of  short  duration.  Nearly  60  per  cent  in  1894  lasted  but  a  week  or  less, 
and  only  about  10  per  cent  were  of  raore  than  a  month's  duration. 

Duration  of  strikes  is  presented  in  another  way  in  the  following  short 
table.  The  strikes  are  here  classified  according  to  number  of  strikers 
involved,  and  for  each  group  the  results  and  days  of  duration  are  shown. 

DURATION  OF  STRIKES  IN  18d4,  BY  NUMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED. 


Strikes. 

1  to  7. 

Days  of  duration. 

strikers  involved. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

71 
34 
35 
22 

Total. 

8  to  15. 

16  to  30. 

31  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  under. 

21            27 

119 

78 

94 

53 

30 

7 

9 

1 

75 
49 
58 
26 
16 
6 
2 

20 
18 
16 
16 
12 

11 
7 
9 

12 
4 

0 

1 

26  to  50 

16 
23 
10 
10 

28 
36 
21 

51  to  100 

2 

101  to  200 

6              4 
!            2 

1 

201  to  500 

10  1          10 

501  to  1  000 

2              1  '            4 
2               5  '            2 

1 
2 

3 

1 

1,001  to  5.000 

2 

5.001  or  over. 

1    

1 

Total 

84 

129  1         178 

391 

232 

82 

36 

35 

6 

This  table  shows  that  a  large  number  of  the  strikes  are  not  only  of 
short  duration,  but  that  they  are  small  as  regards  number  of  strikers 
involved.  In  119  cases  25  strikers  or  less  were  involved,  and  in  291 
cases,  100  strikers  or  less. 

Earlier  reports  of  the  Office  du  Travail  give  the  facts  for  the  years 
1890  to  1893.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  for  the  several  years  shows  a 
considerable  variation  in  the  number  and  importance  of  labor  disturb- 
ances during  the  several  years  presented. 

The  first  of  the  following  tables  gives  the  facts,  so  far  as  reported,  as 
to  number  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  strikers,  and  days  of  work 
lost  for  the  years  1890  to  1894. 

STRIKES,  ESTABLISHMENTS.  STRIKERS,  AND  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST.  1890  TO  1894. 


Year. 

Strikes. 

Establish- 
ments. 

Strikers. 

Days  of 
work  lost. 

1890 

313 
267 
261 
634 
391 

a  813 
0  402 
e466 
4,286 
1,731 

&  118. 929 

d 108. 944 

/47.903 

170, 123 

54, 576 

1891 

1892 

920,000 

1893 

8, 174, 000 

1894 

1,062,480 

Total 

1.866 

7,698 

500,475 

6, 156, 480 

a  In  33  striken  the  number  of  establishments  was  not  reported. 

bin  8  strikes  the  number  of  strikers  was  not  reported. 

c  In  24  strikes  the  number  of  'establishments  was  not  reported. 

d  In  2  strikes  the  number  of  strikers  was  not  reported. 

t  In  16  strikes  the  number  of  establishments  was  not  reported. 

/In  8  strikes  the  number  of  strikers  was  not  reported. 

A  second  table  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  strikes  which  suc- 
ceeded, succeeded  partly,  and  failed  in  each  of  the  years  of  the  same 
period,  1890  to  1894. 
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IfUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  STRIKES  BY  RESULTS,  1890  TO  1894. 


Year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 


Succeeded. 

Nam 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

82 
91 
56 
158 
84 

26.20 
34.08 
21.46 
24.92 
21.48 

471 

25.24 

Sacceeded 
partly. 


Nnm- 
ber. 


64 

67 

80 

206 

129 


546 


Per 

cent. 


20.45 
25.10 
30.65 
82.49 
32.99 


29.26 


FaUed. 


Num- 
ber. 


161 
106 
118 
270 
178 


833 


Per 
cent. 


51.44 
39.70 
45.21 
42.50 
45.53 


44.64 


Not  reported. 


Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

6 
3 

7 

1.91 
1.12 
2.68 

- 

••,•■•"•* 

16 


.86 


ToUl. 


313 
267 
261 
634 
391 


1.866 


100 
100 
100 
100 
00 


100 


The  per  cent  of  saccessful  strikes  during  the  five  years  reported  varies 
from  21.48  in  1894  to  34.08  in  1891,  and  the  average  for  the  period  is 
25.24  per  cent.  The  average  of  those  which  succeeded  partly  is  29.26 
per  cent  and  of  those  which  failed  44.G4  per  cent 

The  last  table  deals  with  strikers  in  the  same  way.  It  shows  the 
number  and  per  cent  of  strikers  who  were  involved  in  strikes  which 
sacceeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  STRIKERS,  BY  RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1890  TO  1894. 


Year. 


1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Total 


In  BQcceMful 
Btrikee. 


Num- 
ber. 


13. 361 
22.449 
9.774 
36.186 
12,897 


Per 
cent. 


11.23 
20.61 
20.40 
21.27 
23.63 


In  partly  sue- 
ceoaful  strikes. 


Num- 
ber. 


28,013 
54,237 
23,820 
44,836 
24.784 


94.667  I  18.92  j  175,690 


Per 

cent. 


23.55 
40.78 
49.73 
26.36 
45.41 


35.10 


In  strikes  that 
failed. 


Num- 
ber. 


76, 075 
82.109 
14, 179 
89, 101 
16,895 


228,359 


Per 
cent. 


63.97 
29.47 
29.60 
62.37 
30.96 


45.63 


Not  reported. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,480 
149 
130 


1,759 


Per 
ceut. 


1.25 
.14 
.27 


.35 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


118, 929 
108.944 

47.903 
170, 123 

54,576 


500,475 


Per 
cent. 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100 
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The  Statistica  clegli  Scioperi  avveuutioiell'  Indastria  e  nell'  Agricol- 
tura  durante  gli  anui  1S92  e  1893  ftemishes  the  data  for  the  accompuiy- 
ins  statement  coacernhigtitrikes  in  Italy  in  reeefit  years. 

The  number  of  these  indttstrial  dietatbanees  durii^g^each  of  the  years 
from  1879  to  1893  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
number  of  strikers  involved  in  strikes  reporting  as  to  number  involved: 

NUMBBR  OF  STISIESS  AND  6TBXESRS,  1879  TO  1183. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
188.'> 
1886 


^ttlkes. 


Total. 


32 
27 
44 
47 
73 
81 
89 
96 


Report- 
kifcninn* 

ber  of 
atriktts. 


Strikers. 


Total. 


Aver- 
age T»er 
i«trike. 


28 
26 
S9 
45 
67 
81 
86 
96 


4.011 

5,900 

8,272 

5.854 

12.900 

23,967 

34,166 

16.951 


143 
227 
{12 
130 
193 
296 
397 
177 


Year. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
U92 
1893 


Strikes. 

Stril 

Report- 

Total. 

ing  tram- 
Mr  of 

Total. 

atrfkeya. 

09 

68 

25.027 

101 

99 

2fl,974 

126 

125 

23,322 

130 

133 

38,402 

132 

128 

34.733 

119 

117 

80,800 

131 

127 

32,109 

Aver- 
age per 


368 
293 
187 
289 
271 
263 
253 


During  the  last  two  years  included  in  the  table  strikes  occurred  with 
greater  frequency  in  Lombardy  and  Piedmont  than  in  any  other  of  the 
provinces  of  Italy,  they  being  the  eentars  of  industrial  activity.  In 
Sicily,  liowever,  quite  a  large  number  occurred  also.  These  were  con- 
fined mostly  to  the  sulphur  mines,  where  almost  the  whole  of  the  work- 
men struck  and  where  the  difficulties  were  most  frequent. 

The  distribution  of  the  strikes  as  to  the  causes  for  which  undertaken 
for  the  period  from  1878  to  1891,  for  1892,  and  for  1893  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES.  1878-1891,  1692,  AND  1893. 

[In  each  of  the  years  under  consideration  somo  of  the  strikes  have  been  omitted,  neither  canse  of 

strike  nor  number  of  strikera  having  been  reported.] 


1878-1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

Cause  or  ol:(jeot. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikera. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 
ceut. 

52 

7 

11 

2 

28 

100 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

60 
4 

9 

2 
25 

100 

Nnm- 
l>er. 

Per 
cent. 

34 
3* 

20 

Si 
39 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

22 
6 

25 

2 
45 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

42 

9 

18 

1 
30 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

For  increase  of  tragea. 
For  reduction  of  hours 
Against  reduction  of 
wages 

522 
70 

110 

20 
276 

152,908 
10,064 

23,207 

5,646 
62,843 

89 
4 

23 

4 
44 

6,642 
1,790 

7,551 

630 
13,571 

51 
11 

22 

1 
36 

13,386 
1,519 

3,931 

300 
12,492 

42 
6 

12 

Against  increase  of 

nours 

Other  canaea 

1 

40 

Total  classified. 
Not  classified 

998 
77 

254,668 

114 
6 

100 

30,184 

100 

121 
10 

100 

81.628 

100 

Orand  total. .... 

1,075 

119 

131 

48 
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In  t^  )ttsd«fihe(fivBi^tfps«i«  combined  nmrrycmiiv^s  aiticmg  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Difi49mnees  Sks  to  miimier  of  payment 
of  "wagos,  <whetl]er  ^ireekly  or  ^foiltnigbtly,  etc. ;  eb  to  the^ftmtmnt  and 
meliilidsMftf  fiiies;  ss'to^oiMype^Ation  of  Btritoers.;  as  to  special  teehtiical 
couditioDS,  etc.  The  per  cent  columns  bring  out  very  clearly  the  pro- 
portion of  strikes  falling  under  each  cause.  Buring  the  period  from 
1878  to  1891  G4  per  dBnt  of  the 'Strikers  engaged  in  strikes  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amaliavating  their  condition^  while  in  1892  28  per  cent  and  in 
1893  47  pereent  of  all  persons  involved  were  engaged  iti'^uch  strikes. 
On  the  officer  hauid,  only  11  per  t^nt '«f  the  strikers  were  engaged  in 
struggles  *tO  prevent  a  decFeSiSe  of  wages  for  the  i)eriod  from  1878  to 
1891,  27  per  cent  in  1802,  and  only  13  per  cent  in  1893. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  results  of  strikes  ibr  the  period 
lh>m  1878  to  1891,  for  1892,  and  for  1893,  so  far  as  the  strikers  were  con- 
cerned, classifying  the  strikes  as  having  succeeded,  partly  fluceeeded, 
or  failed  in  the  object  t>r  cause  for  which  they  were  undertaken. 

RBsnirrs  of  strikes,  isTS-ieei,  i882,  and  ims. 

[In^ach  of  the  years  nnder  coftslderatAcm  some  of  the  atrikee  hare  becm  omitted,  neither  canse  ti 

strike  nomambtfr  of  strikers  having  been  re]K)Tted.] 


Cause  or  object. 


1?0T  increase  of  wages 

1878-1891 

18M 

13B3 

Forredcction  of  hoars : 

1878-1891 

1892 

18B3 

Against  rediM^tti  of 


noi. 


SoMeeded. 


Strikes. 


Nnm-  [  Per 
iMr.  iinnt. 


88 

9 

15 

14 
1 
5 


14 
7 
9 


Strikers. 


Num- 
-ber. 


Per 
iitoirt. 


Against   inor«a»e  «f 
li9»-19il 


1888. 

1878-U91. 

1892 

1898 


tfrtt-catrses: 
1878.18M. 

1892 

'1888 


36 
7 
9 


199 
24 
84 


17 
23 
10 

'20 
25 

46 


18 
30 
23 


35 


13 
16 
25 


16 
21 
28 


43,931 
1,078 
«,t71 

^;612 

1,500 
581 


2,700 

3,660 

840 


2.540 


9.553 
2,898 
1,706 


^,336 

«,<e6 

9,197 


29 

16 

'45 

^6 
84 
38 


12 
48 
21 


45 


15 
16 
14 


24 
29 
^9 


Sneceeded  partly. 


Strikes. 


Nam- 


Per 

'  eeiit> 


242 

13 
18 

28 

1 

4 


47 

7 

10 


8 
2 
1 

104 
10 
13 


46 
33 
85 

40 
25 
36 


43 
80 
45 


40 

50 

100 

38 
23 
30 


Strikers. 


Num- 
ber. 


Failed. 


Strikes. 


129 
83 
46 


43 
29 
88 


74,^680 

2.050 

'4,713 

9,^9 

40 
815 


11,7a 
1,628 
1,841 


a,'750 
350 
300 

27.441 
1.764 
-6,601 


119, 034 
^,•832 
13.770 


Per 

Nnm- 

oent. 
49 

ber. 

192 

31 

17 

85 

16 

^4 

28 

2 

2 

54 

3 

60 

49 

22 

■9 

84 

7 

49 

5 

66 

2 

MO 
44 

136 

13 

27 

53 

14 

47 

410 

19 

57 

44 

41 

Per 
cent. 


87 
44 

35 

40 

50 
18 


44 

40 
83 


25 
50 


Strikers. 


Num- 
ber. 


49 
61 
89 


84,327 
3,514 
2,1692 

4,1X)3 
250 
123 


8.763 
2,263 
1,750 


356 
280 


Per 
oent. 


22 
53 
20 

40 

14 

8 


30 
45 


.6 
44 


25,849 
9,409 
4,186 


41 
69 
83 


41 
50 
84 


73.298 

15,716 

6,661 


29 
52 
27 


As  shown  by  the  total  columns,  during  the  years  from  1878  to  1891 
24  per  cent  of  the  strikers,  or  persons  involved  in  strikes,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  object  for  which  they  struck,  47  per  cent  succeeded  partly, 
while  29  j^er  cent  failed.  In  1892  29  per  cent  succeeded,  19  per  cent 
succeeded  partly,  and  52  per  cent  failed,  while  in  1893  29  per  cent  suc- 
6eededy  44  per  cent  succeeded  partly,  and   27  per  cent  failed.    The 
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results  of  strikes  for  any  of  the  causes  shown  may  be  found  in  the  same 
manner  by  reference  to  the  table. 

The  classification  of  strikes,  for  1892  and  1893,  according  to  the  indus- 
tries in  which  strikers  were  engaged  is  shown  in  the  following  table; 


STRIKES,  BY  nn)USTRI£S.  1892  AKB  1B83. 


ladnatry. 


• 

Weavers,  spinneni,  and  carders. . 

Miners  and  ore  diggers 

Mechanics 

Founders 

Day  laborers 

Masons  and  stonecutters 

Kiln  and  furnace  tenders 

Printers 

Hat  makers 

Tanners 

Joiners ". 

Omnibus  drivers  and  conductors 

Cart  drivers 

Porters  and  coal  carriers 

Other  industries 

Total 


1892. 


Strikes. 


Total. 


41 

19 
3 
1 

13 
5 
6 
5 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 

11 


119 


Beport* 
ing  num- 
ber of 
strikers. 


41 

19 
3 
1 

12 
5 
6 
5 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
4 

10 


117 


1883. 


Strikes. 


Strikers. 


Total. 


7,e79 

8,280 

568 

70 

2,026 

1,940 

439 

345 

306 

12 

600 

2,470 

60 

2,610 

3,495 


30,800 


44 

19 
5 
2 
9 
6 
2 
1 
1 
6 


5 

4 

7 

20 


131 


Raport- 
ing  num- 

Mr  of 
strikers. 


44 

18 
5 
2 
0 
4 
2 
1 
1 
6 


5 

3 

7 

20 


127 


Strikers. 


14,061 

3,840 

415 

390 

3,960 

380 

250 

10 

32 

447 


3,627 

220 

1,300 

3.177 


32,109 


The  textile,  mineral,  and  metallurgic  industries,  and  that  of  public 
works,  in  which  most  of  the  common  labor  is  engaged,  are  more  largely 
represented  in  strikes  because  in  those  industries  the  workmen  are 
more  generally  organized. 

Immediately  following  is  shown,  for  a  series  of  years,  from  1879  to 
1893,  the  total  and  average  days  lost  by  reason  of  strikes. 

DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  BY  REASOK  OF  STRIKES,  1879  TO  18M. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 


Strikes. 

Days  of  work  lost. 

Report- 

iuK 
nnmoer 
of  days 

Aver. 

Total. 

Total. 

age  per 
strike. 

lost. 

32 

28 

21.896 

782 

27 

26 

91,899 

3,535 

44 

38 

95,578 

2.515 

47 

45 

25,119 

558 

73 

65 

111,697 

1,718 

81 

78 

149, 215 

1,913 

89 

83 

244,393 

2,980 

96 

95 

56,772 

596 

Tmir. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Strikes. 


Total. 


101 
126 
139 
132 
119 
131 


Report- 
ins 
number 
of  days 
lost. 


66 
95 
123 
129 
123 
Ali 
122 


Days  of  work  lost. 


TotaL 


218, 612 
191,204 
215,880 
167,667 
258,050 
216,007 
234,323 


Aver- 

ageper 

strike. 


3,312 
2,013 
1,755 
1,300 
2,096 
1,003 
1,021 


STRIKES  nr  AUSTBIA  DT  BECEHT  TEAES. 


Volume  XI  of  the  Foreign  Reports  of  the  British  Boyal  Commission 
on  Labor  gives  the  leading  facts  in  regard  to  strikes  in  Austria  dur- 
ing 1891  and  1892^  quoting  from  ZusammenstelluDgen  der  in  den  Jahren 
1891  und  1892  stattgefundenen  Arbeitseinstellungen  im  Gewerbebe- 
triebe,  Vienna,  1892  and  1893. 

The  two  tables  immediately  following  are  summaries  of  strikes  bj 
industries  for  the  years  1891  and  1892,  respectively.  They  show  the 
number  of  strikes,  establishments  involved,  total  employees  in  such 
establishments,  employees  striking,  and  total  days  of  work  lost  by 
strikes.  These  two  tables  show  also  the  causes  or  objects  for  which 
the  strikes  were  undertaken,  classifying  them  under  three  heads,  viz: 
For  increase  of  wages  or  that  and  other  demands,  against  reduction 
of  wages,  and  all  other.  The  number  of  strikes  which  succeeded,  suc- 
ceeded partly,  and  failed  is  also  shown: 

STRIKES  IN  1891,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

lit  will  be  observed  that  the  addition  of  the  items  in  this  table  will  not  in  all  cases  prodnce  the  tot«)s 
giyen.  The  figures,  however,  are  all  as  given  in  the  report  before  referred  to,  the  original  not  being 
anMssible.l 


Strikes. 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 

Employees. 

Canse  or  object. 

Result 

• 

Indostry. 

Total. 

Sttik. 
era. 

Days 
lost. 

For  in- 
crease 

of 
wi^es 
or  tbat 

and 
other 

de. 
mands. 

Against 
redac- 
tion of 
wages. 

All 
other. 

Sac 
ceeded. 

Sac. 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Bakers 

7 
7 
1 
2 

7 
1 
2 

11 

1 

1 

444 

55 

1 

40 

05 
1 
2 

467 

1 

1 

3,008 

2,288 

17 

107 

3,250 

20 

205 

0,313 
8 

140 

1 

10 

401 

148 
2,447 

852 

972 

1,392 

17 

79 

2,230 

20 

155 

098 
0 

32 

34 
5 

7 

120 

148 
1,338 

104 

a  21, 855 

5,231 

17 

760 

a75, 251 

24 

155 

4,353 
12 

04 

058 
5 

249 

148 
12,911 

542 

7 
5 

3 
3 

4 

Builders 

2 

1 

1 

I 

Brewera 

1 

Bookbinders  .... 

2 
3 

2 

Printers,engrav- 
ers,  and  type 
founders  ...... 

4 

1 

2 
1 

5 

Cement     mana- 
faetnrers 

Railway       con- 
tractors ....... 

2 
7 

2 
2 

Glass  and  china 

mannfacturers 

Glovers . .  ....... 

2 

2 

1 

2 



7 
1 

Military  ontflt- 
ters 

1 

1 

Mannfactarers  of 

wooden  goods . 

Hatters 

2            2 

i!        1 
1'        I 

4             4 

l'          50 

12:           13 

1 

1 

9i         13 

2 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

Cork    manafiio- 
tnrers 

1 

.1 

Leather   maan- 

faetnrers 

Hackney  coach- 

men  ....•..■•.. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

3 
1 

Metal  workmen 

5 
1 

4              1 

7 

Paper  and  celln- 
iciren 



2 



3 

•  About. 
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STRIKES  IN  1881,  BY  INDUSTRIES- Concluded. 

lit  will  be  observed  that  the  addition  of  the  items  in  this  table  will  not  in  all  cases  prod  ace.  the  totals 
given.  The  tigures,  however, are  all  as  given  in  the  report  before  referred  to,  the  original  not  being 
accessible.  ] 


Industry. 


Pipe    m&Bofac- 

turers 

Brush  makers.. 

Shipping 

DoeKers.. 


ManufacturcRi  of 
fancy  boxes 

Tailors 

Riv^er  conserva* 
tors 

Shoemakers 

Textile  manufac- 
turers   

Joineraaud  cabi- 
netmakers   

Su^ar.reflnecs. .. 

Total 


Strikes. 


£9tab- 

lish- 
ments. 


Employees. 


Total. 


8 

i 

18' 

( 
6 

i; 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

79 

1 
556 

18 

70 
1 


Strik- 


8 

17 

100 

800 

3& 

721 
10,8M^ 

6,586 

401 
5371 


Days 
loat«. 


8 

3 

100 

30 

8»| 
492 


72 
2,547 


104,  b  h  m  ^^H^  ^1^021  <|247, 07Q 


2,9S9 

300^ 
130 


Caase  or  object 


For  in- 
crease 

oP 

wages 

or  thftt 

other 

de- 

m^nds. 


64 

27 

300 

96 

490 
3,444 


720 
«87,383 


26.526 

4,678 
1.170 


AgaiMi 
redac- 
tion of 
wages. 


1 

*il 

1 

1 

1 

4 

10 
2 


55, 


15 


AU 
etbof. 


Sue- 
ce«le^ 


1 
4 


34 


Result. 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Failed. 


1 

4 
2 


1 
4 

4' 

2 


23         26,       b5ii 


1 
1 
1 


3 
6 

2 

1 


a  About.  h  See  prefktory  note  to  table. 

STRIEBS  IN  1892,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 

[It  will  be  ob«o«^ved.tlMt  tbe^  additioa  of  theitensia  this  table,  will  not  in  all  c«iea  pn>dBQQ  tiie  totals 
given.  The  figures,  however,  are  all  as  given  in  the  report  before  referred  to,  the  original  notbeJUlg 
accessible.] 


Industry. 


Strikes. 


Painters 

Builders 

Binders 

Manufacturers  ot 
cardboard  |i;oods. 

HanufacturtTH  of 
cellular  linen 
clothing  audmil< 
itary  stocks 

Turners 

Innkeepers 

Glass  and  china 
manufacturers  .. 

Coffee  sorters 

Leather  manufac- 
turers   

Hackney  coachmen 

Malt  manufactur- 


ers   

Metal  workers  . . . 

Millers... 

Pipe  makers 

Compositors 

Shoemakers 

Trunk  makers 

Textile  mauufac- 
turers  

Joiners  and  cabi- 
netmakers ;..4. 


5 
1 

1 

1 

1 
15 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

39 


T 


Employees. 


Estab-i 

lish-   I  cfUie 

raente.  Total.>*2l* 
I  eiv> 


1  9*  9 

34|  2,2nl  2,049 

6       749>      158 


111 


1         14 

02  1,250 

1  4 


64 
1 

1 
1,200 

1 
16 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 

48 

24 


2,341 
200 

180 
1,200 

65 

4,415 

22 

18 

4 

863 

19 

10,515 

206 


111 


14 

442 

4 

2,222 
200 

8 
1,200 

42 

1,444 

13 

11 

1 

238 

10 

5.420 

206 


Daya 
lost. 


Cause  or  object. 


¥oT  in- 
crease 

of 
wagies 
or  Uia^ 

and 
other 

de- 
mands. 


9. 

IQ,  401 

1,548 

222 


140 

13,041 

4 

62,609 
400 

8 
2,400 

42 

12,607 

25 

22 

4 

1,756 

60 

33, 114 

1,607 


Against 
radao- 
tion  of 
wages. 


17 
3 


8 


All 
other. 


Result. 


1 
21 


1. 
1 


Sue*, 
ceeded. 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


Failed. 


1 

7 
1 


1 

2 
2 


1 

i 


1 
I. 


14 
1 


10 

I 

i. 


2 
12 


a 

1 


8 
2. 


1 
1 
1 

17 

8 
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[It  will  be  observed  that  the  addition  of  the  itema  in  this  table  will  not  in  all  canm  prodnce  the  totals 
given.  The  figures,  however,  are  all  as  given  in  the  report  before  referred  to,  the  original  not  being 
accessible.  ] 


Industry. 


Employees. 


Strikes. 


Wheel  wriglito 

Manufacturers  of 

underlinen 

Water  compauy  . . 
Match     manoiac- 

tarera 


Total. 


Estab- 
lish 
meuta.  Total. 


12 

S 
1 


509 
86' 

70 


lOlj    1,519^24,621 


Bak- 
ers. 


123 
06 

14 


14,0(25 


Days 
lost. 


90        460 


533 

00 

14 


150^.992 


Cause  or  object. 


For  in- 
crease 

of 
waees 
or  that 

and 
other 

de- 
mands. 


a40 


Against ; 
reduc-  |   All 
tion  of  :other. 
wages. 


Result 


Sac 


Sac 


"  j*:^  ceeded;  Failed. 
'^*^«^-  partly. 


21 


1 


26 


1 
1 


2 

1 


29i 


40 


a  See  prefatory  note  to  table. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  strikes  in  Austria  in 
1891  and  1892  by  districts,  giving  tbe  number  of  strikes,  establish- 
ments involved,  employees)  and  strikers: 

STRZKJBS  IN  1891  A^^n  18K,  BY  DI87RICTft. 

[It  wiU  ba  observid  tbMr  the  additiaii  of  Urn  itanw^in  thia  table  will  aoti  in  aU  cawaaprednoa  the  tatals^ 
given.  ^  The  figures,  boweveri  are  all  as  given  in  the  report  before  rei'erred  to,  tbe  original  not  being 


DlatEiBt. 

Strikes. 

Establishments. 

Employees. 

Strikers. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

1891. 

1892. 

Lower  Austria,  t .............. 

35 
3 

28 

1 
1 
8 

i' 

3 

1 
35 
24 

1 
2 

21 
3 

2* 

2 

2 
1 

68 
599 

26 

96" 

1 

1,330     17.111 

7,285 

4 

Id 

18 

""416 

1,270 

46 

10.740 

4,645 

66 

118 

5,875 
59 

""474 

30 

124 

30 

275 

6.023 

1,892 

"■*227 
10 

2^520 

TTmmr  A  natri* 

1 
4 
3 

60 

'""476' 
ao 

4 

sJSSm                          

19 

k»«p*«a9    ..x..ix X ■••• 

Styria 

2 
2 
2 
1 
4 

27 
_     24 

16 

C^iiBthia 

Camiola 

2  ;        641 
9          800 
1          440 
127     10.852 
24       4,737 
1    

260 

Coaai-laiKln 

1,270 

Tvrol  i&Dii  Vorarlberff .............. 

u 

8,004 

If  OTAVIA      __                         .             

1,855 

Silflsfa....... 

22 

Galicia...  . 

3 

1 

11 

....W.a. 

255 
34 

109 

Bokowina    .     .   ...- -•- 

Thlmatia                     ....rr r--- 

Tbtal 

104 

101 

a  1,916 

1,519  040.486 

24,621 

14.025 

14)123 

' 

a  See  prefatory  note  to  table. 


PRIVATE  AFD  PUBLIC  DEBT  IH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BT  OEOBGE  K.  HOLMES. 

There  is  an  elaborate  network  of  debts  and  credits  associated  with 
production  and  trade,  and  growing  out  of  the  numerous  wants  and 
necessities  of  men,  to  satisfy  which  they  in  many  cases  use  borrowed 
or  hired  wealth.  The  maufacturer  may  have  a  mortgage  on  his  factory 
and  be  in  debt  for  materials,  the  jobber  and  wholesale  merchant  are 
indebted  to  him,  while  the  retail  merchants  owe  them.  The  retail  mer- 
chants have  customers  who  are  indebted  to  them,  and  these  customers 
are  more  or  less  creditors.  It  is  therefore  practically  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  true  amount  of  the  private  debts  of  the  people. .  The  dif- 
ficulty can  be  illustrated  by  the  following  familiar  example:  A  owes  B 
$10,  B  owes  0  $10,  and  C  owes  A  the  same  amount;  a  ten-dollar  biU 
handed  by  the  first  to  the  second,  by  the  second  to  the  third,  and  by 
the  third  to  the  first  will  satisfy  the  three  debts,  yet  in  any  statistics 
of  private  debt  under  this  illustration  the  total  would  be  $30. 

In  undertaking  to  arrive  at  the  amount  of  private  debt  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  offset  credits  against  debts  in  cases  similar  to  the  foregoing.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  the  amounts  of  the  various  classes 
of  debts  which  are  offset  little,  it  any,  by  credits  and  regard  their  sum 
as  the  minimum  amount  of  debt,  somewhere  above  which  is  the  true 
amount. 

The  results  of  an  effort  td  do  this  are  presented  in  the  accompanying 
statement  of  the  minimum  debt  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  The 
amounts  of  the  funded  and  unfunded  debt  of  railroad  and  street  railway 
companies,  and  the  amount  of  the  funded  debt  of  telei)houe  companies 
are  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States.  To  the  reported  debt  of  railroad  companies  has  been  added  an 
estimate  of  the  debt  not  reported.  The  totals  for  the  other  items  in  the 
statement  have  been  taken  from  similar  official  or  authentic  reports  (a), 
or  are  carefully  prepared  estimates. 


aBnlletins  and  final  reports  of  the  P^leveiith  Censns,  Poor's  Mannal  of  K«ilroads, 
the  Manual  of  American  Waterworks,  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  gas  and  electric 
light  commissioners,  and  reports  of  the  ComptroUer  of  the  Currency. 
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MINIMUM  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITKD  STATES,  IBM. 


Descripttou  of  debt. 


RAILBOAD  COMPANIES. 


Funded  debt  reported 

Funded  debt  not  reported  (estimated  iu  proportion  to  mileage) . . . 

Unfunded  debt  reported,  not  including  unpaid  dividends 

Unfunded  debt  not  reported  (estimated  in  proportion  to  mileage) . 


Total 


8TBEBT  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 


Funded  debt... 
Unfunded  debt. 


Amount. 


Pel  cent 

of  group 

total. 


$4,631,473,184 
286. 218. 553  ' 
707, 086,  820  : 
43,752,557  • 


5,669,431.114  ' 


151,872,289 
30, 368, 465 


182, 240, 754 


Total 

Total  for  railroads  and  street  railway  companies I    5, 851, 671 ,  868 

QUASI  PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS. 

Railroad  companies  ($329,971,110  estimated) 5, 669, 431, 114 


Street  railway  companies. 

Telephone  companies,  funded  debt 

Telegraph  companies  ($2,556,808  estimated) 

Public  water  companies,  not  owned  by  municipalities  ($26,488,939  estimatett) 

Gas  companies  (estimated) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  companies  (estimated) 

Transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  canal,  turnpike, 
bridge,  and  other  quasi  public  corporations  (estimated  to  make  round  total) 


Total 


REAL  ROTATE  MORTOAGES. 

On  hornet  occupied  by  otenera. 

In  the  420  cities  and  towns  of  from  8,000  to  100,000  i>opulation. 

In  the  28  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over 

Outside  of  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  i>opulation  and  over 


Total 


On/artM  and  homes  occupied  by  ovmere. 


On  farms. 
On  homes 


Total 


'  On  acre  tracts. 


On  farms  occupied  by  owners 

On  hired  farms  and  other  acre  tracts. 


ToUl 


OnloU. 


On  homes  occupied  by  owners 

On  hirc^  homes,  business  real  estate,  and  all  other  lots. 


Total 


On  aU  real  estate. 


On  acre  tracts 
On  lots 


Total 


HTDIVIDUALS  AND  PRHTATE  CORPORATIONS. 


Besl  estate  mortgages 

Crop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  of  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (estimated) 

Natumal  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

Other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  estate  mortgages. 

Kational,  state,  and  local  taxes 

Other  net  private  debt  (estimated  to  make  round  total) 


Total 

89_No.  1- 


182, 240. 754 
4, 992, 565 
20. 000, 000 
89,127,489 
75,000,000 
45, 000, 000 

114.208,078 


6, 200, 000, 000 


292.611,974 
393,029,833 
361,311,796 


2,182,949,563 


1,085,995,960 
1,123,152,471 


2, 209, 148. 431 


1.046.053,603 
2, 763, 577, 951 


3,810,531,554 


2, 209, 148, 431 
3,810,631,554 


6,019,679,985 


6,  019, 679. 965 
300,  GOO,  000 
350, 000, 000 
1,  904, 167. 351 
1,172,918,415 
1, 040, 473. 013 
1. 212,  761, 236 


12, 000. 000, 000 


01.44 

2.94 

.08 

.32 

1.44 

1.21 

.73 

1.84 


100.00 


27.95 
37.54 
34.51 


1,046,953,603  >        100.00 


1,085,995,960  !         50.92 
1,046,953,603  '         49.08 


100.00 


49.16 

50.84 


100.00 


27.48 
72.52 


100.00 


36.70 
63.30 


100.00 


60.16 
2.50 
2.92 

15.87 
8.77 
8.67 

10.11 


100.00 
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MINIMUM  DEBT  OF  THE  UNITED  iSTAT£».  1890— Cod cludeil. 


Description  of  debt. 


AGQBBOATB  PBIVATB  DEBT. 

Qiia«i  public  corporations 

I  ml  i  V  iduala  and  privat«  corporations 

Total 

PUBUC  DEBT.  LS88  BINKINO  FTTMD. 

U  D  i  ted  States 

States 

Counties 

Municipalities - f 

School  districts 

Total 

AQQBKOATE  PRIVATB  AMD  PUBUO  DEBT. 

Private  debt 

Public  debt 

Total 


Amount. 


$6,200,000,000 
12,000,000.000 


Per  cent 

of  group 

total. 


18,200.000.000 


891,060,104 
228,997,389 
145.048,045 
724,463,060 
36,701,948 


2,027,170,540 


18, 200, 000, 000 
2,027,170,546 


20, 227. 170, 546 


34.07 
65.93 


100.00 


44:00 
11  30 

7.15 
85.74 

1.81 


100.00 


89.98 
10.02 


100.00 


Some  of  the  classes  of  corporations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
statement,  such  as  transportation  companies  not  otherwise  specified, 
canal,  turnpike,  and  bridge  companies,  do  a,  cash  business,  and  others 
a  business  that  is  so  nearly  for  cash  that  there  is  comparatively  little 
in  amount  of  credits  to  offset  against  their  debt.  The  amount  of  credits 
of  such  corporations  is. undoubtedly  much  more  than  balanced  by  the 
wages  that  they  owe  just  before  pay  day. 

Debtors  who  place  mortgages  on  their  real  or  personal  estates  are 
creditors  to  some  extent,  how  far  it  is  impossible  to  estimate;  but  these 
persons  are  not  regarded  as  appreciably  a  creditor  class,  as  they  would 
need  to  be  if  their  combined  debt  of  $6,669,679,985  was  to  be  reduced 
much  on  this  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the  borrowers  from  banks, 
not  including  borrowers  on  real  estate  security,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
creditors  to  a  considerable  degree.  National  banks  can  not  lend  on 
real  estate  mortgages,  and  therefore  these  securities  are  excluded  from 
the  loans  of  other  banks. 

The  public  revenue,  too,  is  derived  from  persons  who  are  creditors  as 
well  as  debtors,  and  a  large  portion  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  crop  liens, 
is  not  a  debt  that  continues  throughout  the  whole  year.  Notwith- 
standing this,  It  is  included  in  the  statement  of  debt,  partly  because  it 
is  a  conspicuous  and  disagreeable  debt  burden  and  partly  to  account 
for  some  of  the  debt  which  can  not  be  ascertained  in  its  entirety. 

It  is  believed  that  the  total  of  the  preceding  statement  expresses  the 
minimum  debt  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  1890.  Only  12.14 
per  cent  of  it  is  estimated,  no  part  of  it  is  duplicated,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  accepted  debt  offset  by  credit  is  more  than  equaled  by 
the  omitted  debt.  In  addition  to  showing  the  amounts,  the  statement 
gives  the  percentages  that  the  diff'erent  amounts  are  of  the  totals  of  the 
respective  groux)8  of  debts.    For  instance,  of  the  grand  totcJ,  89.98  \m 
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cent  is  classed  as  private  and  10.02  per  cent  as  public  debt;  the  real- 
estate  mortgage  debt  forms  50.16  per  cent  of  the  total  debt  of  individ- 
uals and  private  corporations^  and  the  debt  of  railroad  companies  91.44 
per  cent  of  the  debt  of  quasi  public  corporations. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  different  classes  of  debts  is  shown  by 
the  following  statement,  in  which  the  various  items  of  debt  are  con- 
verted into  percentages  of  the  total  debt  of  $20,227,170,546: 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF  DEBT  OF  THE  AGGREGATE  DEBT,  1890. 


Description  of  debt. 


!  Per  cent. 


QCABI  PUBLIC  CORPOKATIONS. 

Railroad  companies  (partiy  estimated) 

Street  railway  companies 

Telephone  com panieit,  funded  debt 

Telegraph  companies  (partly  estimated) 

Pabnc  water  companies,  not  owned  by  manicipalities  (partly  estimated) 

Gas  companies  (estimated) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  companies  (estimated) ' 

Transportation  companies,  not  otherwise  specified,  and  canal,  turnpike,  bridge,  and  other 
quasi  public  corporations  (estimated) 

Total 

INDIVIDUALS  ASD  PRIVATE  COBPORATIOHS. 

Beat  estate  mortgages 

Crop  1  iens  in  t he  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  of  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (estimated) 

Kational  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

Other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  estate  mortgages 

National,  state,  and  local  taxes 

Other  net  private  debt  (estimated) * 

Total 

PUBLIC  DEBT,  LESS  SIMKIA'O  FUND. 

United  Slates 

States 

(k»unties 

Municipalities 

School  districts 

Total 

Grand  total 

Estimated 

Statistically  established 


28.03 
.90 
.03 
.10 
.44 
.37 
.22 

.56 


30.65 


29.76 
1.48 
1.73 
9.41 
5.80 
5.15 
6.00 


59.33 


4.41 
1.13 

.72 
3.58 

.18 


10.02 


100.00 


12. 14 
87.86 


or  the  different  groups  of  debts  that  of  individuals  and  private  cor- 
porations stands  first,  forming  59.33  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  quasi 
public  corporations  form  30.65  per  cent.  The  real-estate  mortgage  debt 
alone  is  29.76  per  cent  of  the  grand  total,  and  is  followed  by  that  of 
railroad  companies,  28.03  per  cent.  Among  the  items  of  public  debt 
that  of  the  United  States  is  first,  and  forms  4.41  per  cent,  while  the 
debt  of  municipalities  is  3.58  per  cent  of  the  total. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  significance  of  a  debt  incurred 
to  acquire  the  ownership  of  capital  or  the  more  durable  property  to  be 
used  productively  and  to  be  retained  and  used  by  the  debtor  and  to 
be  kept  available  for  the  payment  on  his  debt,  and  that  of  a  debt  in- 
curred for  the  purchase  of  property  soon  to  be  consumed  unproductively 
or  for  the  jiurchase  of  evanescent  property.  The  debt  of  the  quasi  public 
corporations  originally  stood  for  substantially  an  equal  amount  of 
capital,  and  it  stands  for  the  same  at  the  present  time,  except  in  the 
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cases  of  such  corporations  (almost  entirely  railroad  companies)  as  have 
become  bankrupt  to  such  a  degree  that  their  property  is  not  sufficient 
to  pay  their  debts. 

The  statistical  information  concerning  the  purposes  for  which  private 
debts  were  incurred  is  exceedingly  limited,  except  that  represented  by 
real  estate  mortgages  or  by  incumbrances  on  farms  and  homes  occu- 
pied by  owners,  which  formed  the  subject  of  special  investigations  at 
the  eleventh  census  of  the  United  States.  The  purposes  for  which  this 
class  of  debts  were  incurred  are  condensed  to  eight  groups,  and  pre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  statement.  This  statement  not  only  gives 
the  amount  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  different  purposes,  but  shows 
the  per  cent  that  each  item  is  of  the  respective  totals  of  tl^e  three  gen- 
eral groups  of  debts  based  on  farms  occupied  by  owners,  on  homes 
occupied  by  owners,  and  the  combination,  on  farms  and  homes  occupied 
by  owners. 

PURPOSES  OF  INCUMBRANCES  ON  FARMS  AND  HOMES. 
[The  debts  included  under  this  classification  consist  almost  entirely  of  real  estate  mortgages.] 


Purposes  of  debt. 


Amount. 


ON  FARMS  OCCUPIED  BY  OWNERS. 

Debt  incurred  for— 

Pu rchase  of  real  estate • .  • 

Real  estAte  improvements 

Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined  (not  included  in  the 

two  items  next  preceding) 

Business 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property 

Farm  and  family  expenses 

Various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 

All  other  purposes 

Total 

ON  HOMES  OCCUPIED  BT  OWNERS. 

Debt  incurred  for— 

Purchase  of  real  estate 

Real  estate  improvements 

Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined  (not  included  in  the 

two  items  next  preceding) 

Business 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property 

Family  expenses 

A^arious  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 

All  ot  her  purposes 

Total 

ON  FARMS  AND  HOMES  OCCUPIED  BY  OWNERS. 

Debt  incurred  for— 

Purchase  of  real  estate 

Real  estate  improvements '. 

Real  estate  purchase  and  improvements  combined  (not  included  in  the 

two  items  next  preceding) 

Business 

Purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal  property 

Farm  and  family  expenses 

Various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  otherwise  specified 

All  ot  her  purposes 

Total 


$099,176,464 
49,168,733 

57, 689, 492 
21, 139, 559 
12, 904, 822 
30, 084, 018 
184, 840, 230 
30, 392,  642 


1,065,995,960 


554,334,083 
229, 412, 937 

66,793,837 
84, 715. 323 
2, 037, 624 
18,589,629 
64, 706, 846 
26,363,324 


Per  cent 

of  group 

toUl. 


64.38 
4.53 

5.31 
1.95 
1.19 
2.82 
17.02 
2.80 


100.00 


52.95 
21. 91 

6.38 
8.09 
.19 
1.78 
6.18 
2.52 


1, 046. 953, 003 


100.00 


1.253,510,547 
278, 581, 670 

124, 483, 329 

105, 854, 882 

14,942,446 

49, 273, 647 

249, 547, 076 

56, 755, 966 


68.77 
13.06 

5.84 
4.96 
.70 
2.31 
11.70 
2.06 


2,132,949,563 


100.00 


The  purchase  of  real  estate  api^ears  as  the  principal  purpose  for  which 
debts  were  incurred,  the  total  for  this  purpose,  wheii  not  associated 
with  any  other,  being  58.77  per  cent  of  the  combined  debt  on  farms  and 
homes  occupied  by  owners.    Real  estate  improvements,  when  not  asso- 
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dated  with  any  other  purpose,  rank  second,  being  13.06  per  cent  of  the 
combined  debt.  The  details  given  in  this  statement  show  at  a  glance 
the  different  incentives  for  debt.  By  a  fiirther  condensation  of  pur- 
poses, it  appears  that  real  estate  purchase  and  improvements,  when 
not  associated  with  any  other  purpose,  are  represented  by  the  following 
percentages:  For  farms,  74.22  per  cent;  for  homes,  81.24  per  cent;  for 
farms  and  homes,  77.67  per  cent.  Real  estate  purchase  and  improve- 
ments, business,  and  the  purchase  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  personal 
property  are:  For  farms,  93.68  per  cent;  for  homes,  95.56  per  cent;  for 
farms  and  homes,  94.65  per  cent  (a).  Thus  it  appears  that  almost  the 
entire  incumbrance  on  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners  was  due  to 
the  acquiring  of  capital  and  the  more  durable  kinds  of  property. 

The  crop  lien  of  the  South  was  a  necessity  that  grew  out  of  the  con- 
ditions in  which  the  farmers  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.  They  had  their  farms  and  some  mules  and  implements,  but 
beyond  that  they  were  jjoor  and  could  not  maintain  themselves,  to  say 
nothing  of  paying  wages  until  the  harvesting  of  the  next  crop,  and  the 
ex-slaves,  perhaps  hardly  more  than  their  former  masters,  were  in  need 
of  immediate  subsistence^  In  this  strait,  credit  wavS  obtained  with  the 
merchants  for  an  advance  of  supplies  until  the  harvesting  of  the  crop, 
which,  being  mostly  cotton,  but  partly  tobacco,  was  as  good  as  cash  at 
the  time  of  harvest.  The  plantations  were  next  more  or  less  sub- 
divided into  holdings  to  be  cultivated  by  the  negroes  on  shares.  Land- 
lords and  tenants  secured  the  merchants  for  advancements  by  crop 
liens  and  by  mortgages  on  farm  animals.  That  system  has  continued 
with  little  abatement  until  the  present  time,  and  the  debt  that  accom- 
panies it  is  mostly  a  subsistence  debt,  but  to  some  extent  a  debt  for 
capital.  The  crop  liens  and  chattel  mortgage  debt  of  the  more  recently 
settled  regions  partake  largely  of  the  latter  character. 

The  purposes  of  the  loans  obtained  from  banks  can  not  be  definitely 
described.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  understanding  that  they  are 
mostly  for  capital,  since  banks  would  not  lend  to  persons,  and  friends 
would  not  indorse  for  them,  if  they  intended  to  use  the  borrowed  money 
so  as  to  weaken  their  financial  resx>ousibility. 

The  tax  debt  aims  to  have  for  its  compensation  the  maintenance  of 
justice,  the  promotion  of  public  works,  of  education,  and  of  undertak- 
ings for  the  general  good;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  public  debt. 

The  miscellaneous  undescribed  debts  are  those  that  grow  out  of  trade, 
production,  and  services  of  many  varieties.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
how  far  they  stand  for  capital,  or  for  wealth  to  be  preserved  or  to  be 
consumed. 

After  the  foregoing  review  of  the  significance  of  the  various  classes 
of  debt,  it  is  apparent  that  at  least  aboutninetenthsof  it  was  incurred 
for  the  acquirement  of  capital  and  of  the  more  durable  kinds  of  prop- 


a  These  per  cents  do  not  appear  in  the  statement,  as  they  are  partly  composed  of 
incumbrance  taken  from  some  of  the  "  various  combinations  of  purposes,  not  other- 
wise specified." 
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erty,  leaving  not  more  than  one-tenth,  and,  as  the  purposes  of  theincam- 
brances  on  farms  and  homes  indicate,  very  likely  much  less  than  one- 
tenth,  as  a  consumption  debt,  or  for  debt  necessitated  by  misfortune. 

Not  only  is  the  repayment  of  the  debt  obligatory  upon  the  debtor, 
but  he  commonly  agrees  to  pay  interest  upon  the  loan  at  a  certain 
rate.  Ui)on  the  source  from  which  he  derives  the  wealth  with  which 
to  pay  interest  depends  the  degree  of  "burden,"  if  any,  that  it  is  to 
him.  There  is  a  difference  to  him  whether  the  source  is  the  earnings 
of  the  borrowed  wealth  used  as  capital,  or  the  earnings  of  his  labor,  or 
the  principal  of  the  borrowed  wealth  itself.  The  complaint  of  many 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  farmers  for  several  years  past  has  been 
that  they  paid  interest,  if  at  all,  out  of  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  if 
not  out  of  their  capital.  As  already  shown,  by  far  the  principal  por- 
tion of  the  debt  of  individuals  and  of  private  and  quasi  public  corpo- 
rations represents  productive  capital  in  their  hands. 

Statistics  of  rates  of  interest  now  available  make  it  possible  to  com- 
pute, approximately,  the  amount  of  the  interest  paid  on  the  public  and 
private  debt  in  1890.  This  has  been  done,  and  the  results  are  presented 
in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  debt  and  the  amount  and 
rate  of  interest  for  the  different  classes  of  debt: 


AMOUNT  AND  RATE  OF  INTEREST.  1890. 


Desoription  of  debt. 


PRIVATB  DEBT. 


Railroad  companies,  funded  debt,  (partly  estimated) 

Street  railway  companies,  funded  debt 

Telephone  compani^  funded  debt 

Telej^raph  companies  (partly  estimated) 

Pubuo  water  companies,  not  owned  by  municipalities  (partly 
estimated) 

Gas  companies  (estimated ) 

Electric  lighting  and  power  companies  (estimated) 

Transportation  comi)anies,  not  otnerwise  specified,  and  oaoal, 
turnpike,  bridge,  and  other  quasi  public  corporations  (esti- 
mated)  

Real  OAtate  mortgages 

Crop  liens  in  the  South  (estimated) 

Crop  liens  outside  the  South,  and  chattel  mortgages  (estimated) 

National  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts 

Other  banks,  loans  and  overdrafts,  not  including  real  estate 
mortgages 

Three-Fourths  of  other  net  private  debt  (estimated)  (c) 


Total 


PUBUC  DKB1'. 


United  states.. 

SUtes 

Counties 

Mnnicinalities  . 
School  uistriots. 


Total 


PBIVATB  AND  PUBLIC  DEBT. 


Private  debt. 
Public  debt. . 


Total 


Debt, 


$4,917,601,737 

151,872,289 

4, 992, 565 

20,000,000 

89, 127, 489 
75, 000, 000 
45,000,000 


114, 208, 078 

6, 019, 679, 985 

aOO,  000, 000 

350,000,000 

1,904,167,351 

1,172,918,415 

909,570,927 


16, 074, 228, 836 


891, 960, 104 
1,135,210,442 


2, 027, 170, 546 


16, 074. 228. 836 
2,027,170,546 


18, 101, 399, 382 


Interest. 


a  $221, 490. 702 

8, 945, 278 

294,062 

1, 178, 000 

5, 249, 609 
4,417.500 
2,650,500 


6,726,856 
397,442,792 
120, 000, 000 

35,000,000 
125,675,045 

77,412,615 

65,060,965 


1.071,561,924 


28,997,603 
65,541,776 


94,539,379 


1,071.561,924 
94, 539, 379 


1, 166, 101, 303 


RAto 

per 

cent. 


4.50 
b5.89 
65.89 
65.89 

5.89 
6  5.89 
65.89 


66.89 

6.60 

e40.00 

elO.OO 

d6.6U 

d6.60 

C7.00 


6.67 


4.08 
6.20 


4.85 


6.67 
4.85 


6.44 


a  Actually  paid  and  not  including  interest  due  and  unpaid. 

6  The  rate  for  water  companies  is  adopted. 

c  Arbitrarily  adopted. 

d  The  rate  fbr  reid  estate  mortgages  is  adopted. 
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AMOUNT  AND  RATE  OF  INTEREST,  1890-Conclud«i. 


Description  of  debt. 


Debt. 

Interest. 

Rate 

per 

cent. 

11.085.995.960 
1.046,953.603 
2.  132, 949,  563 

$76, 728, 077 

65, 182,  029 

141, 910, 106 

7.07 
6.23 
6.65 

292,611,974 

18, 417, 745 

6.29 

393, 029. 833 

22.584.509 

5.75 

361,311,796 
2.209,148,431 
3,810,531.554 
6, 019,  679, 9&5 

24,179,775 

'       162,652,944 

234,789,848 

397, 442, 792 

6.69 
7.36 
6.16 
6.60 

REAL  ESTATE  MOBTOAGE8. 

On  fiirms  occupied  by  owners •  •  • .  * 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners 

On  forms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  420  cities  and  towns  of 

from  8.000  to  100,000  population 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  28  cities  of  100,000  popu 

Lfction  and  over 

On  homes  occupied  by  owners  outside  of  cities  and  towns  of 

8,000  population  and  over 

On  acre  tracts 

On  lots 

On  all  reo  I  esttate 


The  interest  on  real  estate  mortgages  is  given  at  6.60  per  cent,  which 
is  the  rate  adopted  for  tlie  loans  of  all  banks.  On  the  crop  liens  of  the 
South  a  high  average  rate  is  paid,  how  high  it  is  not  known.  Numer- 
ous and  extensive  inquiries,  many  of  them  answered  by  merchants 
and  cotton  buyers  who.  hold  or  have  held  crop  liens,  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  average  rate  on  these  liens  must  be  as  high  as  40  x)er 
cent,  rarely  going  as  low  as  25  per  cent,*  and  often  going  as  high  as  75 
per  cent  and  more. 

I^rom  the  report  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  Illinois  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  rate  of  interest  on  chattel  mortgages  in  that 
state  was  7.83  per  cent- in  1887.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
rate  on  chattel  mortgages  farther  west  and  in  the  South,  and  the  crop 
liens  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  is  higher  than  this,  and  the  gen- 
eral rate  of  10  per  cent  is  adopted  for  crop  liens  outside  of  the  South 
and  for  chattel  mortgages. 

Some  of  the  estimated  "other  iiet  private  debt,"  which  has  been 
placed  at  $1,212,761,236,  does  not  bear  interest,  such  as  the  debt  owing 
to  x)hy8icians,  to  lawyers,  for  labor,  and  the  like,  and  for  the  want  of 
any  knowledge  of  its  proportions  its  amount  is  arbitrarily  assumed  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  total  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  remaining  three-fourths  to  be  7  per 
cent. 

The  average  rates  of  interest  on  the  total  public  debt,  the  debt  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  local  public  debt  are  taken  from  the  report 
on  wealth,  debt,  and  taxation,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  report  of  the 
eleventh  census  of  the  United  States.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
correct  any  of  these  rates  according  as  the  bonds  of  corporations, 
public  as  well  as  private  and  quasi  public,  have  been  sold  above  or 
below  par,  nor  according  as  there  has  been  default  of  payment,  except 
in  the  latter  case,  for  railroad  companies. 

The  total  interest-bearing  private  debt  is  $16,074^28,836,  and  the 
total  interest  paid  $1,071,561,924,  the  average  rate  being  6.67  per  cent, 
while  the  average  rate  on  the  debt  of  the  United  States  is  4.08  per 
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cent,  this  low  rate  being  partly  determined  by  the  debt's  freedom  from 
taxation.  While  the  average  rate  on  real  estate  mortgages  is  6.60  per 
cent,  it  goes  as  high  as  7.07  per  cent  on  farms  occupied  by  owners  and 
7.36  per  cent  on  acre  tracts. 

The  material  is  not  statistically  or  otherwise  ascertainable  to  deter- 
mine with  what  ease  or  difficulty,  as  the  case  may  be,  debtors  pay 
their  debts  and  the  interest  on  them.  Numerous  voluntary  explana- 
tions bearing  on  this  point  have  been  made  by  mortgage  debtors  and 
by  debtors  who  own  their  farms  and  homes  subject  to  incumbrance. 
From  these  explanations  it  would  be  impossible  to  form  any  definite  or 
tangible  conclusion;  they  are  too  often  doubtful,  because  remote  and 
involved  in  political  and  economic  theories. 

Whether  a  ratio  between  the  debt  and  the  wealth  possessed  by  the 
debtors  indicates  more  than  the  debt's  security  to  the  creditors  depends 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  borrowed  wealth,  or,  if  it  has  no  earnings, 
upon  the  income  of  the  debtors. 

Subject  to  these  qualifications  the  accompanying  statement  is  pre- 
sented, which  gives  the  amount  of  debt,  the  wealth,  and  the  percentage 
that  the  debt  is  of  the  wealth.  The  figures  given  in  the  column  headed 
wealth  represent  in  some  cases  only  the  value  of  the  property  on  which 
the  debt  given  is  a  lien;  in  other  cases  they  represent  the  value  of  all 
of  the  property  in  the  class  to  which  the  debt  belongs,  although  some 
of  the  property  is  not  incumbered.  These  latter  are  railroad,  street 
railway,  and  telephone  companies,  the  gas  companies  in  Massachusetts 
first  mentioned,  and  taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mines. 

P£B  CKNT  OF  DEBT  OF  WEALTH,  1880. 


Description  of  wealth. 


Railroad  companies 

Street  railway  companies 

Telephone  companies , 

Gas compuiies  in  Massachusetts  (a) 

Gas  companies  in  Massachusetts  owing  debt  (a) , 

Incumbered  farms  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  420  cities  and 

towns  of  from  8,000  to  100,000  population 

Incumbered  homes  occupied  by  owners  in  the  28  cities  of 

100,000  population  ana  over 

Incumbered  nomes  occupied  by  owners  outside  of  cities 

and  towns  of  8,000  population  and  over 

Taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mines 

The  United  States 


Per  cent 

Debt. 

Wealth. 

debt  is  of 
wealth. 

$5,669,431,114 

$8,401,508,804 

67.48 

182.240.7&4 

283,898.519 

64.19 

4, 992, 565 

72,341,736 

69.01 

6. 892, 329 

&  20, 322, 329 

33.92 

6, 892, 329 

614,475,229 

47.61 

1,085,995.960 

3, 054, 923, 165 

85.55 

1,046,953,603 

2,632,374,904 

39.77 

2, 132, 949, 563 

5,987,298,069 

37.50 

292,611,974 

739,846,087 

89.55 

393,029,833 

934,191,811 

42.07 

361, 311, 796 

968,337,006 

37.70 

6, 019, 679, 985 

36,025,071,490 

16.71 

20, 227, 170, 546 

65,037,091,197 

31.10 

a  1891. 


b  Capital  stock  and  bonds. 


The  percentage  that  the  debt  is  of  the  wealth  with  which  it  is  com- 
pared ranges  from  16.71  per  cent  for  the  taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed 
mines  to  69.01  per  cent  for  telephone  companies.  The  percentage  in 
the  case  of  incumbered  farms  or  homes  occupied  by  owners  ranges 
from  35.55  per  cent  on, farms  to  42.07  on  homes  in  the  28  cities  with  a 
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population  of  100,000  and  over,  the  percentage  of  incumbrance  being 
less  on  farms  tban  on  homes.  The  percentage  on  homes  is  highest  in 
the  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  and  over,  falls  to  39.55  per  cent 
in  the  cities  with  a  population  of  from  8,000  to  100,000,  and  to  the 
lowest  point,  37.70  per  cent,  on  those  homes  that  are  outside  the  cities 
of  8,000  population  and  over,  the  percentage  of  incumbrance  being 
considerably  less  in  the  rural  than  in  the  urban  districtjs.  The  total 
private  and  public  debt  is  31.10  per  cent  of  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States;  this  percentage  measures  as  a  minimum  the  extent  to  which 
the  wealth  of  the  country  has  passed  into  the  possession  of  debtors. 

The  comparison  between  debt  and  wealth  is  continued  in  the  next 
statement,  which  exhibits  the  values  of  various  annual  products  and 
classes  of  property.  This  statement  is  necessarily  more  or  less  imper- 
fect as  a  comparison,  but  it  contains  amounts  of  which  it  may  be  desired 
to  make  some  use  in  connection  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 

DEBT  AND  ITS  INTEREST  COMPARED  WITH  VALUES,  1890. 


Description. 


Private  and  public  debt 

Interest  paia  on  the  private  and  public  debt 

Product  of  manufactories,  less  cost  of  materials 

Product  of  farms 

Product  of  fisheries 

Product  of  mines  and  quarries 

Total  products  of  productive  industries  

Cauital  employed  in  manufacturing 

Vftlueof  farms 

Value  of  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements,  and  machines 

Capital  employed  in  the  fisheries. . .'. 

Value  of  nunes  and  quarries  and  products  on  band 

« 

Total  capital  invested  in  productive  industries 

Value  of  farms,  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  farm  implements,  and  machines 

Wages  and  salaries  paid  in  manufacturing 

Value  of  machinery  and  mills  and  products  on  hand,  raw  and  manufactured. . . 

Value  of  telegraph  and  telephone  property,  shipping,  and  canals 

Value  of  goldand  silver  coin  and  bullion 

Income  of  railroad  companies 

Property  insurance  risks  in  force 

Increase  of  wealth,  1860  to  1890 

Increase  of  wealth,  1889  to  1890 


Amount. 


$20, 227, 170, 546 
1,166,11)1,803 


4,211,239,271 

2,460,107.454 

44,277,514 

587, 230. 662 


7. 302. 854. 901 


0. 139. 397,  785 

13,279.252,649 

2. 703, 015. 040 

43,602,123 

1,291.291,579 


23, 456, 559. 176 


15.982,267,689 

2. 283, 216, 529 

3,058,593,441 

701,755,712 

1, 158. 774, 948 

1,204,335,951 

18,601,434,190 

21,395,091.197 

2,819,902,791 


Per  capita  averages  based  on  the  number  of  debtors  convey  an  idea 
of  the  general  level  of  debt  among  them,  but  when  the  averages  are 
based  on  the  total  population  the  idea  conveyed  must  be  that  of  the 
social  level  of  debt.  The  per  capita,  or  social  level  of  debt,  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement  for  some  of  the  principal  groups  of  debts: 
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PER  CAPITA  DEBT.  1890. 


Description  of  debt. 


Qaaai  public  corporations : 

Railroad  and  street  railway  companies. 
Other  quasi  public  corporations 


Total. 


Individuals  and  private  corporations : 

Real  estate  mortgages  on  incumbered  farms,  etc 

Other  real  estate  mortgages 

Banks,  loans  and  ovemrafbs,  no^  including  real  estate  mortgages. 

National,  utate,  and  local  taxes 

Other 


Total 


Total  quasi  public  and  private  debt. 
Public  debt 


Total  private  and  public  debt. 


On  incumbered  farms  and  homes  occupied  by  owners,  crop  liens,  chattel  mortgages, 
taxes,  and  "  other  net  i>rivate  debt " 


Per  capita 
debt. 


193 
6 


99 


34 
82 

49 
17 
30 


in 


291 
32 


323 


80 


The  per  capita  private  debt  is  $291,  public  debt  $32,  the  total  being 
$323,  or  $1,594  per  family.  Few  families  owe  this  amoont;  and  the 
foregoing  analysis  shows  the  sources  of  the  debt  that  contributes  to 
most  of  the  averages.  It  comes  largely  from  the  capital  of  railroad 
and  other  quasi  public  corporations,  from  real  estate  purchases  and 
improvements,  and  from  the  loans  of  banks. 

If  to  the  crop  liens  and  chattel  mortgages  are  added  the  taxes,  ^<  other 
net  private  debt,"  and  the  public  debt,  the  total  will  include  most  of 
the  debt  to  which  debtors  are  most  sensitive,  although  some  of  it  is 
capital.  The  total  of  this  group  of  debts  is  $4,930,404,795,  that  is,  $79 
per  capita,  or  $388  to  each  family  of  4.93  persons  in  1890. 

The  reports  of  the  eleventh  census  supply  some  averages  of  debt 
computed  upon  the  number  of  debtors.  Each  family  owning  the  farm 
it  occupies  under  incumbrance  owes  an  average  incumbrance  of  $1,224  f 
home,  $1,293;  farm  or  home,  $1,257;  home  in  the  420  cities  and  towns  of 
from  8,000  to  100,000  population,  $1,363 ;  home  in  the  28  cities  of  100,000 
population  and  over,  $2,337;  home  outside  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
8,000  population  and  over,  $846.  The  average  mortgage  on  acre  tracts 
made  during  the  ten  years  from  1880  to  1889,  inclusive,  was  for  $1,032; 
on  lots,  $1,509;  on  all  real  estate,  $1,271;  on  lots  in  the  27  counties 
containing  the  28  cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  $2,798;  mort- 
gages made  by  quasi  public  corporations  are  not  included. 

To  what  extent  real  estate  may  be  mortgaged  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
depending  in  the  aggregate  upon  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  lenders 
as  to  the  degree  of  risk  they  will  take.  The  degree  of  risk  varies  as 
between  city  and  country,  as  between  improved  and  unimproved  real 
estate,  and  as  between  one  region  and  another.  The  real  estate  mort- 
gage debt  has  reached  $6,019,679,985,  and  the  estimated  true  value  of 
taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mines  with  which  this  amount  may  be 
compared  is  $36,025,071,490.    The  taxed  real  estate  and  untaxed  mineSy 
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valued  as  above,  constitute  the  real  estate  upon  a  part  of  which  the 
above-mentioned  mortgage  debt  is  an  incumbrance^  and  include  little 
real  estate  of  quasi  public  corporations. 

If  it  is  practically  possible  to  mortgage  real  estate  for  one-half  of  its 
value  and  do  more,  the  existing  mortgage  debt  is  33.42  per  cent  of  the 
limit;  if  for  three-fifths  of  its  value,  27.85  per  cent  of  the  limit;  if  for 
two- thirds,  25.06  per  cent  of  the  limit. 

High  real  estate  values  make  possible  a  large  mortgage  debt,  and  as 
a  general  rule  where  real  estate  values  are  highly  concentrated  the 
same  is  true  of  mortgage  debt.  Among  the  2,781  counties  covered  by 
the  census  investigation  of  mortgages  there  are  27  that  contain  the  28 
cities  of  100,000  population  and  over,  and  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  real 
estate  in  these  counties  is  40.51  per  cent  of  the  entire  real  estate  mort- 
gage debt  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  ^8  counties  containing  the 
448  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  x>opulation  and  over  the  mortgage  debt  is 
69.40  per  cent  of  the  total.  There  are  29  counties  in  each  of  which  the 
mortgage  debt  is  $25,000,000  and  over,  and  the  total  mortgage  debt  on 
the  real  estate  in  these  counties  is  43.34  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
whole  country.  The  76  counties  each  having  real  estate  with  a  mort- 
gage debt  of  $10,000,000  and  over,  represent  55.20  per  cent  of  the  total, 
and  the  158  counties  each  having  an  existing  mortgage  debtof  $5,000,000 
and  over  64.71  per  cent  of  the  total. 


RECEKT  BEPOKTS  OF  STATE  BUBEAUS  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS 

In  this  number  of  the  Bulletin  a  digest  of  the  reports  of  the  state 
boreans  of  labor  statistics  in  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  is  given,  and  will  be  followed,  in  sub- 
sequent numbers,  by  similar  presentations  for  the  reports  of  the 
bureaus  in  other  states.  As  far  as  possible  quotations  have  been 
made  from  the  results  of  the  original  investigations  conducted  by  the 
different  bureaus. 

OONNEGTIOUT. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  year  ending  November  30, 1894,  is  devoted  to  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  Savings  and  loan  associations,  150  pages ;  effects  of  the 
industrial  depression, 98 pages;  child  labor,  27  pages;  effect  of  reduced 
working  time  on  production,  30  pages;  trade  and  industrial  education, 
70  pages.  The  presentationiinder  each  of  these  heads,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last,  is  the  result  of  an  original  investigation  into  conditions 
prevailing  in  Connecticut. 

Savings  and  Loan  Associations.— The  general  plan  of  operation 
of  these  associations,  their  origin,  introduction,  and  growth  in  the 
United  States,  and  their  present  importance  is  discussed.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  associations  in  Connecticut  is  given  in  detail,  and  the 
statistics  for  the  sixteen  local  associations  in  existence  during  the 
year  are  summarized  and  presented  separately.  The  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed law  to  regulate  these  associations  in  the  state  is  given  in  fuU, 
with  the  laws  of  several  other  states  on  the  same  subject. 

Some  of  the  leading  facts  shown  for  the  operations  of  the  sixteen 
associations  in  Connecticut  during  1894  are  summarized  as  follows : 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS,  18M. 

AflsetA $790,605.02 

Liabilities : 

Capital  or  share  acooant $722,440.02 

Other  liabilities,  Inclading  undivided  profite 68,165.00 

Total 790,605.02 
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Beeeipto: 

Cash  on  band  at  beginning  of  year $44,605.76 

Cash  receipts  in  last  fiscal  yetar,  exciosiTe  of  loans  repaid 272,447. 68 

Loans  repaid 101,993.09 

Total 419,047.33 

Disbarsements : 

Real-estate  loans 1192,947.68 

Withdrawals 134.043.95 

Kxpense  aooonnt 6,092.64 

Other  disbursements,  inclading  cash  on  hand 85,963.06 

Total 419,047.33 

Profits: 

Net  (expense of  management  dedncted).'. $37,947.77 

Grose  profits "^      42, 980. 12 

Number  of  loans  to  pay  for  homes 59 

Number  of  loans  for  other  purposes 157 

Total  number  of  loans 210 

Loans  repaid,  number 1,078 

Loans  repaid,  amount $364,015.18 

Loans  oniatanding  at  end  of  last  fiscal  vear $732,966.97 

Numberof  shares  outstanding  at  end  oi  last  fiscal  year 20,493 

Value  of  shares  at  maturity $4,106,850.00 

Per  cent  management  expenses  are  of  receipts 1 .  97 

Per  cent  borrowers  are  or  shareholders 22.03 

Per  cent  loans  are  of  shareholders 28.37 

Number  of  shareholders  at  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  men 2, 251 

Numberof  shareholders  at  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  women 568 

Numberof  shar^olders  at  end  of  last  fiscal  year,  minors 169 

Total  number  of  shareholders 2,988 

Effects  of  the  Industrl^l  Depression.— The  statistics  pre- 
sented on  this  subject  were  obtained  directly  from  the  books  of  378  lead- 
ing establishments,  representing  the  principal  industries  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  and  giving  employment  to  48.17  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees  in  all  industries,  according  to  the  United  States 
census  of  1890.  As  1892  was  a  fairly  prosperous  year  it  was  requested 
that  the  number  of  employees,  wages  paid,  and  hours  of  labor  for  that 
year  be  used  in  comparison  with  similar  data  for  each  month  of  the  period 
of  depression  extending  from  June,  1893,  to  August,  1894,  inclusive.  The 
number  of  days  entirely  shut  down  and  changes  in  wage  rates,  during  the 
period  of  depression  were  also  called  for.  The  results  are  given  in  detail 
for  eacb  establishment,  and  summarized  in  convenient  form  for  the  differ- 
ent industries.  The  extent  of  the  depression  is  indicated  by  a  tabular 
statement  showing  the  percentages  that  the  time,  number  of  employees, 
wages,  etc.,  are  of  the  totals  for  each  establishment  when  working  under 
the  conditions  existing  in  1892.  The  summary  for  all  industries  shows 
that  the  working  time  during  the  period  of  depression  was  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  time,  and  the  average  number  of  employees  was  84.83 
per  cent  of  the  average  number  in  1892,  while  the  average  monthly 
payment  in  wages  had  decreased  about  25  per  cent.  A  large  msgority 
of  the  industries  retained  on  the  pay  rolls  a  large  percentage  of  the 
ordinary  number  of  employees.  The  reduction  made  necessary  by  the 
depression  was  largely  in  the  working  time,  and  this  is  reflected  with 
the  nearest  approach  to  accuracy  in  the  lessening  of  the  payments  on 
account  of  wages.    Of  the  larger  industries  woolen  goods  manufacture 
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felt  most  keenly  the  effect  of  the  depression,  the  monthly  wage  pay- 
ments being  reduced  to  61.34  per  cent  of  the  average  in  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  reproduction  of  a  portion  of  the  summary  table  presenting 
these  facts : 

PERIOD    OF   DEPRESSION,    FROM   JUNE,    1893,    TO  AUGUST,    18W,    COMPARED   WITH 

NORMAL  CONDITION  OF  1802. 


InduBtry. 


Boota  and  shoes  and  leather  goods 

Brass  and  brass  goods 

Carriages  and  carriage  parts 

Cutlery  and  tools 

Firearms 

Hardware 

Hats 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Machine  shops 

Manufactures  of  cotton  goods  — 
Musical  instruments  and  parts. . . 

Paper  boxes  and  envelopes 

Paper  mills 

Printing  and  bookbinding 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

Silk 

Silver-plated  ware 

Woodworking 

Woolen  goods 


Per  cent 

hours 
worked  of 
full  time. 


70.86 
70.19 
60.25 
53.10 
53.05 
63.96 
79.74 
70.21 
65.77 
65.82 
46.66 
7^61 
84.88 
89.47 
82.50 
63.59 
59.67 
70.16 
67.77 


Per  cent 
average 
nnml]«r 
employed 
of  average 
number 
in  1892. 


86.88 
84.39 
79.26 
85.16 
69.86 
80.13 
92.42 
81.20 
82.32 
81.03 
59.90 
84.18 
95.55 
90.21 
92.31 
92.50 
86.  T7 
87.50 
74.56 


Per  cent 

monthly 

average 

wages  paid 

of  monthly 

average 

in  1892. 


^.34 
76.27 
71.29 
63.87 
57.46 
75.75 
78.56 
74.82 
74.10 
83.74 
56.25 
82.29 
S7.28 
97.28 
80.08 
75.42 
68.95 
74.60 
61.34 


A  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  represented  reduced 
the  rate  of  wages.  The  most  common  percentage  of  redaction  was  10. 
In  several  of  the  industries  not  over  one  third  of  the  establishments 
reported  reductions  in  wage  rates,  and  in  one  industry,  that  of  printing 
and  bookbinding,  no  changes  in  wage  rates  were  reported.  Changes  in 
the  wage  rates,  average  employees  and  wages,  time  the  establishments 
were  idle,  and  the  production  during  the  depression  as  compared  with 
1892,  together  with  percentages  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  above 
statement,  are  given  in  detail  in  the  report  for  each  of  the  378  estab- 
lishments, grouped  under  the  different  industries. 

Child  Labor. — To  show  the  desirability  of  extending  the  age  limit 
from  13  to  14  years  at  which  children  could  leave  school  and  seek 
employment,  the  bureau  continued  the  investigation  of  the  Connecticut 
board  of  education,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  for  1892-93. 
Information  was  obtained  from  the  grammar  schools  of  the  state  as  to 
the  average  age  at  which  pupils  completed  the  highest  grammar  grade, 
the  per  cent  not  completing  the  grammar  school  course,  the  per  cent 
leaving  school  upon  attaining  their  thirteenth  year,  and  other  data  on 
the  subject.  Fifty-eight  of  the  74  schools  reporting  for  1894  stated  that 
the  average  age  at  completion  was  more  than  14  years.  In  the  majority 
of  schools  reporting,  the  percentage  of  children  who  do  not  complete 
the  grammar  school  course  exceeded  50. 
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The  replies  to  the  question  concerning  the  average  age  at  completing 
the  grammar  school  course  are  summarized  as  follows : 

AGES  AT  COMPLETION  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  COURSE. 


Average  age  »it  completion  of  highest  grammar  grade. 


Schools  reporting. 


1890. 


Over  12  and  nnder  13  yean. 
Over  13  and  under  14  years. 
Over  14  and  under  15  years. 
Over  15  years 


6 

9 

11 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1 

9 

« 

10 

11 

23 

26 

16 

17 

22 

1894. 


1 

15 
29 
29 


In  commenting  on  the  results  of  child  labor  and  educational  laws  in 
other  states  as  compared  with  Connecticut  the  commissioner  states: 
"There  are  employed  in  New  York  factories  15  children  for  each  1,000 
employees,  in  Massachusetts  18  per  1,000,  and  in  Connecticut  21  per 
1,000.''  The  calculations  are  based  on  the  United  States  census  of 
1890.  The  beneficial  results  of  extending  the  age  limit  are  treated 
under  the  appropriate  heads  of  "Strength  of  body  and  of  character," 
"Greater  skill  and  increased  comforts,"  "Would  not  intensify  competi- 
tion," etc. 

Effect  of  Reduced  Working  Time  on  Peoduction. — Informa- 
tion on  this  subject  was  obtained  from  about  100  establishments.  The 
questions  called  for  the  eftect  of  a  decrease  in  working  time  on  piece 
earnings  and  on  production  per  employee.  The  answers  are  published 
in  full  for  each  establishment,  by  industries. 

The  following  statement  concerning  establishments  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats  is  illustrative  of  the  data  furnished  lor  the  different 
industries: 

HAT-MAKING  ESTABLISHMENTS  CLOSING  AT  NOON  ON  SATURDAY. 


Location  of  establishment. 

Months 
closed  at 

noon 
Saturday. 

Plan 

adopted 

in— 

Reduc- 
tion in 
weekly 
wages. 

Effect  on 

piece 
earnings. 

Effect  on 
produc- 
tion per 
employee. 

Usual 
number 

of  em- 
ployees. 

Norwalk 

12 
12 
12 
12 
12 
3 
12 
12 

1890 
1890 
1890 
1890 
1891 
1891 
1892 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

None  . . . 
None  ... 
None  . . . 
None  . . . 
None  ... 
None  ... 
None  . . . 
(d) 

None  (a). 
None  . . . 
None  ... 
None  ... 
None  . . . 
None  . . . 
None  . . . 
(d) 

200 

Norwalk 

12 

Korwalk 

100 

Norwalk 

150 

Korwalk 

60 

Danbory 

10 

Norwalk 

60 

Danbtirv  (r\ - .  t  r  ■, 

20 

a  Except  where  machinery  is  used. 
b  All  piecework. 


e  Closing  at  3  p.  m.  Saturday. 
d  Proportionately  less. 


More  than  one-half  of  the  establishments  making  returns  reported 
that  there  had  been  no  reduction  in  production  following  a  decrease  in 
the  working  hours;  31  reported  a  reduction  in  product  i)roportionate  to 
the  reduction  in  working  time ;  7  reported  a  slight  reduction  in  product; 
6  did  not  report  whether  the  reduction  was  proportionate  or  otherwise. 
The  conditions  prevailing  in  the  different  industries,  as  shown  by  the 
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answers  of  each  establishmeut,  arediscassed  in  detail.  Tbe  statistical 
presentation  is  preceded  by  a  general  treatise  on  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

Trade  and  Industrial  BDUCATioN.—This  subject  is  treated  in 
textual  form,  and  covers  the  methods  prevailing  in  foreign  countries 
and  in  various  institutions  in  the  United  States,  the  data  being 
gathered  largely  from  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  of  the  United  States. 

INDIANA. 

The  Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Department  of  Statistics  of  Indiana 
for  the  years  1893  and  1894  opens  with  a  summary  of  the  data  con- 
cerning different  industries  and  a  reproduction  of  the  labor  laws  of  the 
state.  The  subjects  discussed  in  the  report  are  as  follows:  Women 
wage  earners  of  Indianapolis,  108  pages;  labor  organizations,  57  pages; 
domestic  labor,  57  pages;  coal  mining  statistics,  123  pages;  the  iron 
industries,  35  pages;  the  wood  industries,  70  pages;  miscellaneous 
industries,  53  pages;  the  glass  industry,  33  pages;  economic,  social, 
and  census  statistics,  83  pages;  cereal  crops  -and  farm  animals,  50 
pages;  railroad  statistics,  31  pages. 

Women  Wage  Earners  op  Indianapolis.— The  statistics  relating 
to  this  subject  are  compiled  from  the  reports  of  500  working  women  in 
Indianapolis  engaged  in  20  different  industries.  The  reports  were 
secured  by  a  personal  canvass,  a  re))resentative  number  being  selected 
for  each  industry.  The  questions  were  designed  to  obtain  detailed 
information  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Origin:  viz,  nativity  of  girl  and  of  parents,  whether  city  or 
country  reared,  and  occupation  of  father. 

2.  Personal  and  industrial  surroundings. 

3.  Wages  and  earnings. 

4.  Expenses  and  savings. 

All  but  31  of  the  500  girls  involved  were  born  in  the  United  States, 
and  359  were  born  in  Indiana.  Eleven  working  girls'  parents  were 
natives  to  every  9  girls'  parents  who  were  foreign.  Eighty-four  pa: 
cent  of  the  girls  were  reared  in  the  city.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  girls' 
fathers  were  mechanics,  31  per  cent  laborers,  15  per  cent  tradesmen, 
6  x)er  cent  professional  men,  and  8  per  cent  in  miscellaneous  occupations. 
I^iue- tenths  of  the  girls  were  unmarried,  and  86  per  cent  were  living  at 
home. 

The  facts  presented  in  the  following  statement  have  been  selected 
from  the  tables  showing  statistics  concerning  the  origin  and  personal 
and  industrial  surroundings  of  the  working  girls  of  Indianapolis: 
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PAKBKTAOE,  CONJUGAL  CONDITIOK,  USfD  AGE  OF  WOMEN'  WAGE  EARNERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


Reared  in— 

Occupation  of  father. 

CoAJngal  condition. 

a 

IiidastTT  or  occa- 
paiion. 

City. 

59 

9 

10 

15 

10 

6 

15 

22 

8 

27 

26 

39 

9 

9 

OS 

17 

10 

IS 

10 

10 

Coun- 
try. 

La- 
borer. 

Me- 
chanic 

Trades- 
man. 

Profes- 
sional 
man. 

Mis. 
cella- 
neoua. 

Single. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Wid- 
owed. 

Av- 
erage 
age. 

Bindery 

1 
1 

5* 

4 

5 
8 
2 

13 
4 

21 
1 
1 
5 
3 

i' 

13 

3* 

11 

1 
4 

10 

11 
3 

24 
6 

80 
4 
7 

17 
2 
1 
6 
1 
3 

28 

5 

5 

7 

4 

3 

9 

12 

6 

10 

10 

21 

t 

36 

4 
7 
12 
7 
6 

9 
2 

7 

3 
3 
2 
2 
3 

a 

53 
10 

9 
20 

8 
10 
18 
26 
10 
36 
26 
50 
10 

9 
95 
18 
10 
12 

9 
10 

3 

4 

24.4 
24.7 

Bookkeeping 

Candj- factory 

Card  factories 

1 

22  6 

19  7 

Carpet  sewers 

Chain,  etc.,  makers. 

2 



2 

32.5 
19.8 

Cottiin  mills 

1 

1 

1 
3 

20.3 

Dressmaking 

Hair  dressing 

2 
1 

1 
i 
3 

1 

i' 

4 

28.5 

20.0 

Lanndry ........... 

2 

3 

4 

a 

1 

6 

26  3 

Millinery 

25  2 

Pants',  shirts,  etc . . . 
Paper  box  Ikctory . . 
Pork  packing  house 

Saleswomen 

Stenographers.etc . . 
Telephone 

27.2 
19.9 

28 

2 

1 

a 

2 

1 
3 

26  0 

7 
2 

1 

12 
6 

i' 

23.3 
22.7 
21.3 

Tiie  works 

7 
1 

1 

22.4 

Tobacoo  fkctory 

Woolen  mills 

22  5 

23.7 

1 

Total 

421 

79 

157 

200 

75 

28 

40 

449 

27 

24 

• 

a23.7 

The  averages  obtained  from  some  of  the  other  important  subdivisions 
of  the  inquiry  are  given  in  the  following  summary: 

WORKING  TIME,  EARNINGS,  AND  EXPENSES  OF  WOMEN  WAGE  EARNERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS. 


Industry  or  oooopa- 
tion. 


Bindery 

Bookkeeping 

Candy  factory 

Card  factories 

Carpet  sewers 

Chain,  etc.,  makers 

Cotton  mills 

Dressmaking 

Hair  dressing 

Laundry  

Millinery 

Pants,  shirts,  etc 

Paper  box  factory 

Pork  packing  house. . . 

Saleswomen 

Stenoffraphers,  etc 

Telephone 

TiJe  works 

Tobacco  factory 

Woolen  mills 

Ayerage 


. 

Average- 

Girls  who  save 
money. 

Hours  of  work. 

Age  of 

beein- 

niuK 

work. 

Weeks 
of  vaca- 
tion. 

Unpro- 
ductive 
weeks. 

Earn- 
ings of 
post 
year. 

Expenses 

of  past 

year. 

Num- 
ber. 

Daily, 
except 
Satur- 

Satur- 
day. 

Average 
Mvings 
for  year. 

day. 

17.4 

10.0 

9.0 

1.0 

5.3 

$260 

$253.28 

7 

$57.60 

19.7 

8.7 

8.3 

1.6 

4.0 

494 

448.60 

4 

113.25 

15.7 

10.0 

8.5 

.8 

7.0 

220 

215.00 

1 

50.00 

14.9 

10.0 

9.5 

.2 

13.8 

169 

166.50 

1 

25.00 

18.5 

9.5 

9.2 

.7 

7.3 

269 

266.50 

1 

25.00 

17.2 

10.3 

8.0 

16,2 

156 

146.00 

1 

100.00 

14.5 

10.0 

9.5 

i.3 

8.1 

201 

201.00 

18.7 

9.4 

10.1 

.6 

9.1 

255 

231.78 

10 

60.66 

lis.  4 

9.7 

13.3 

L6 

4.3 

248 

245.60 

2 

13.00 

16.1 

10.0 

8.0 

1.0 

5.4 

800 

883.00 

10 

67.02 

17.0 

9.4 

13.0 

L7 

14.9 

427 

392.87 

10 

102.39 

17.6 

10.2 

7.6 

.2 

6.0 

250 

230.90 

13 

88.15 

17.8 

9.5 

8.3 

7.9 

124 

124.00 

17.5 

8.9 

8.9 

11.0 

190 

185.00 

2 

25.00 

16.6 

9.3 

13.0 

i.7 

4.8 

265 

246.10 

25 

75.60 

1&3 

8.3 

7.9 

L6 

7.1 

346 

319.90 

6 

87.00 

15.8 

9.0 

9.0 

1.8 

5.3 

241 

223.00 

4 

45.00 

17.3 

8.0 

6.0 

.2 

5.1 

158 

155.50 

1 

25.00 

14.9 

8.2 

7.6 

.8 

4.8 

209 

204.50 

2 

22.50 

13.8 

10.0 

10.0 

20.0 

227 

219.50 

2 

37.50 

a  16. 7 

a9.4 

aO.l 

a.O 

a8.3 

a  250 

a  237. 97 

102 

a  51. 48 

a  These  averages  were  apparently  obtained  by  adding  together  the  industry  averases  and  dividing 
the  sum  by  the  total  industries,  20,  and  hence  take  no  account  of  the  number  of  inmviduals  in  each 
industry.    True  averages  might  vary  considerably  ft'om  those  here  given. 

Labor  Organizations. — Two  forms  of  blanks  were  used  in  gather- 
ing the  statistics  of  labor  organizations — one  contained  interrogatories 
submitted  to  the  secretaries  of  the  organizations  and  the  other  inter- 
89— No.  1 6 
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rogatories  to  which  the  members  were  requested  to  furnish  replies. 
Information  was  solicited  concerning  average  wages,  working  hours, 
days  employed,  apprentices,  dues  and  benefits,  age,  nativity,  conjugal 
condition,  number  in  family,  number  who  owned  homes  or  shares  in 
building  and  lo^n  associations,  et<3.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
organizations,  representing  ^  trades  and  callings,  with  a  membership 
of  19,081,  were  reported  by  the  secretaries.  The  average  daily  wages 
for  the  entire  state  was  given  as  $2.34,  and  the  average  working  hours 
per  day  9.7.  The  average  daily  wages  for  apprentices  was  98  cents. 
The  average  weekly  dues  of  labor  organizations  was  reported  as  11.3 
cents.  One  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-two  individual  members 
reported  their  average  age  as  being  33  years  and  their  average  daily 
wages  $2.40.  Of  the  number  reported  895  were  native  bom,  244  owned 
their  homes,  and  249  owned  shares  in  building  and  loan  associations, 
the  shares  aggregating  in  value  $126,621.  The  statistics  for  each 
organization  are  given  in  detail  as  reported  by  the  secretaries  and  by 
the  members.  The  results  are  summarized  by  cities,  and  it  is  believed 
the  tables  represent  fully  90  per  cent  of  all  the  labor  organizations  of 
the  state. 

Domestic  Labor. — The  inquiry  in  regard  to  domestic  labor  was 
designed  to  ascertain  the  actual  economic  condition  of  domestic  labor 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  state.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-eight  rep- 
resentative reports  were  secured  from  the  eight  largest  cities,  the  num- 
ber for  each  city  being  in  proportion  to  the  j)opulation.  Gare  was  taken 
to  secure  the  reports  from  different  sections  of  the  respective  cities. 
The  results  are  presented  by  totals  for  the  different  cities  under  the 
following  general  heads: 

1.  Personal  condition  of  domestics, 

2.  Parents  of  domestics. 

3.  Work  and  wages  of  domestics. 

4.  Earnings,  expenses,  and  savings  of  domestics. 

The  statistics  are  analyzed  with  great  care  and  at  considerable  length. 
Only  a  few  of  the  important  facts  can  be  presented  here,  and  they  may 
be  summarized  as  follows : 

nOMBSTIC  LABOR. 


City. 


IndianapoliB 
EvauHville  .. 
Fort  Wayne, 
rerra  Haute. 
Now  Albany 
Sonthliend.. 
Richmond... 
Lafayette  ... 

Total.. 
Percent 


Number. 


White, 


168 
79 
70 
57 
31 
45 
34 
36 

520 
82 


Col- 
ored. 


66 
23 


5 

17 

1 

6 


118 
18 


Total. 


234 

102 
70 
62 
48 
46 
40 
86 

638 


Bom  in- 


United 
States. 


166 
95 
48 
53 
45 
20 
36 
25 


487 
76 


Foreign 
ooun- 
triea. 


68 
7 

22 
9 
3 

26 
5 

11 


151 
24 


Reared  in- 


City  or 
town. 


90 
33 
30 
22 
17 
20 
24 
24 

260 
40 


Country. 


144 
69 
40 
40 
31 
26 
16 
12 

878 
60 


Read  and 
write. 


Yea. 


103 
92 
67 
57 
41 
45 
37 
83 

M5 
89 


No. 


41 
10 
3 
6 
7 
1 
8 
3 

"73 
11 
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City. 


Indianapolia 
EraiiBTiile . . 
Fort  Wayne. 
TeireHaate. 
Kew  Albany. 
SoathBend.. 
Bichmood... 
Lafayette  ... 

Total.. 
Percent 


Occupation. 


Honae- 
work. 


120 
fiO 
5i 

50 
30 
88 
28 
27 


407 
64 


Cook. 


61 
24 
7 
8 
11 
5 
5 
6 


127 
20 


Other 

domestic 

work. 


53 

18 

9 

4 
7 
3 
7 
3 


104 
16 


Average- 


Age. 


26 
26 
23 
26 
27 
23 
26 
24 


a25 


Earnings 

of  past 

year. 


1145.77 
121. 27 
118.35 
124.40 
117.22 
145.12 
122.25 
130.94 


131.97 


Places 
employed 


1.8 
1.6 
1.7 
1.9 
1.6 
1.7 
1.5 
1.5 


Saved  in 
past  year. 


al.7 


123.86 
17.19 
15.45 
14.45 
21.40 
27.35 
25.67 
28.61 


a  21. 75 


«  Tlieae  averages  were  apparently  obtained  by  adding  together  the  city  averages  and  dividing  the 
sum  by  the  total  cities,  8,  and  hence  take  no  account  of  we  number  of  individuals  in  each  city.  True 
averages  might  vary  considerably  firom  those  here  given. 

Goal  Mining. — The  statistics  relating  to  coal  miniiig,  as  reported 
by  the  operators  of  71  coal  mines  in  Indiana,  representing  an  invested 
capital  of  $1,374,440  and  a  yearly  wage  account  of  $2,473,806,  are  shown 
for  each  mine;  also  individual  reports  for  961  miners  representing  81 
mines.  The  data  were  obtained  by  a  personal  canvass,  '^  and  may  be 
said  to  show,  not  approximately,  bat  correctly,  the  matters  which  it 
was  designed  to  call  out  by  the  questions.'^  The  questions  addressed 
to  the  miners  obtained  informaton  concerning  age,  social  relations,  na- 
tivity, hours  of  work,  cost  of  and  price  paid  for  mining  coal,  daily  wages, 
net  earnings,  etc.  The  presentation  is  a  complete  showing  for  the  coal 
mining  industries  of  the  state. 

Iron,  Wood,  Glass,  and  Miscellaneous  Industries.— The 
statistics  of  iron  industries,  wood  industries,  miscellaneous  industries, 
and  the  glass  industry  were  compiled  from  returns  secured  on  a  per- 
sonal canvass  of  375  establishments,  101  of  which  were  engaged  in 
various  iron  industries,  exclusive  of  blacksmith  and  repair  shops, 
163  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  wood  is  the  exclusive  or 
chief  materia],  45  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  66  in  miscellaneous 
industries.  The  establishments  report  the  employment  of  40,253  hands, 
and  of  this  number  individual  reports  were  secured  from  2,423,  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  577  in  the  iron,  1,035  in  the  wood,  134  in  the  glass, 
and  677  in  the  miscellaneous  industries.  The  reports  of  the  proprietors 
and  of  the  employees,  respectively,  are  published  in  detail  by  cities, 
industries,  and  occupations. 

The  proprietors'  reports  fhrnish  data  as  to  capital,  cost  of  materials, 
value  of  products,  working  time,  number  of  employees,  total  wages, 
highest  and  lowest  daily  wages,  and  average  wages  of  boys  and  of 
women  and  girls;  also  as  to  strikes  and  increase  or  decrease  in  wages. 

The  following  statements  show  the  totals  for  the  different  groups  of 
industries  under  the  principal  heads  of  this  branch  of  the  inquiry: 
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VALUE  OP  PRODUCTS.  WAGES,  ETC.,  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


Induttry. 


Iron 

Wootl 

Glasn 

Miacellaneoua 

Total... 


Estab- 
lish- 
inents. 


101 

163 

45 

06 


375 


Buildings, 
groancb, 
and  ma- 
chinery. 


$5, 830, 231 
4,615,430 
4,987,635 
4, 358, 093 


19,792,289 


Cost  of 
materials. 


$9,146,897 
9,994.589 
1. 865. 805 

15.816,082 


Valae  of 
products 


36,823,373 


$18,069,340 

18,403.267 

6.493,518 

21,009.450 


63,975,575 


Total 
wages. 


$4,174,891 
4.900.008 
2,950,758 
2,459.808 


14,485,465 


AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


• 

Employees. 

Average  daily  wages. 

Industry. 

Men. 

Boys. 

Women 
and  girls. 

Boys. 

Women 
and  girls. 

Skilled  labor. 

Unskilled  labor. 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

High, 
est. 

Low« 
est. 

Iron  ..•• • 

10. 514 

11,893 

5,163 

4,035 

1,250 

1,842 

1,536 

466 

146 

310 

195 

3,403 

$0.74 
.71 
.82 
.79 

$1.04 
.90 
.67 
.88 

$3.75 
2.85 
9.48 
3.20 

$1.92 
L72 
3.34 
L82 

$L50 
1.48 
1.99 
1.45 

$1.13 

Wood 

1.11 

Glass  

1.26 

Miscell^TieotYS T  T  - 

.91 

Total 

31,105 

5,094 

4,054 

The  employees'  statements  contain  data  as  to  age,  apprenticeship, 
number  of  years  engaged  in  present  occapation,  working  time,  highest, 
lowest,  and  average  wages,  social  condition,  income,  expenses,  etc.,  for 
the  different  classes  of  employees  in  each  industry  treated. 

The  principal  facts  reported  by  the  employees  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

CONDITION,  EARNINGS,  ETC.,  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES. 


Employees. 

Average. 

Savings. 

Tndnstries^ 

Num- 
ber 
re- 
port- 
ing. 

Mar- 
ried. 

Sin- 
gle. 

Own- 
ing 
homes. 

Rent- 
ing. 

232 

397 

85 

101 

Wages. 

Hours 
per 
day. 

9.1 
9 

8.4 
10 

Days 

per 

year. 

An- 
nual 
in- 
come. 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees 
who 
saved. 

Total 

High- 
est. 

Low- 
est. 

Aver- 
age. 

savings 

for 

year. 

Iron 

577 

1,035 

134 

677 

468 
774 
108 
255 

109 

261 

26 

422 

223 

356 

22 

76 

$2.65 
2.15 
4.80 
1.80 

$2.26 
1.93 
4.06 
1.44 

$2.45 
2.03 
4.41 
1.59 

257 
274 
212 
259 

$610 
558 

1.022 
448 

168 

190 

83 

61 

$84,164 

Wood 

22,621 

Glass 

11,345 

Hiscellaneous. 

8.459 

Total 

2,423 

1.605 

818 

677 

875 

511 

66,589 

Economic,  Social,  and  Census  Statistics.— Under  this  caption 
are  presented  county,  city,  and  town  indebtedness  and  expenses,  also  real 
estate  transfers,  mortgages,  and  satisfactions  recorded  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  state.  These  tables  show  also  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  inmates  of  asylums,  number  of  divorces,  with  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint, number  of  persons  naturalized,  and  number  of  jail  incarcerations. 
Some  of  the  results  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  are 
reproduced. 
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Cereal  Crops  and  Farm  Animals.— The  figures  and  analysis  given 
relating  to  cereal  crops  and  farm  animals  constitute  a  full  presentation 
of  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  state,  by  county  and  by  state  totals. 

Kailroads. — The  statistics  relating  to  railroads  show  in  the  usual 
form  the  totals  for  31  roails  that  were  in  operation  in  the  state  in  1893 
and  25  in  1894,  some  companies  not  furnishing  their  reports  for  1894  in 
time  to  be  included. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Michigan,  for  the  year  ending  February  1,  1895,  presents 
the  results  of  investigations  into  the  following  subjects :  Farm  laborers, 
male,  23G  pages;  domestic  labor,  female,  101  pages;  statistics  from  farm 
proprietors,  109  pages;  miscellaneous  agricultural  statistics,  55  pages; 
strikes,  21  pages;  prisons  and  prison  labor,  4  pages. 

Farm  and  Domestic  Labor. — The  statistics  presented  under  the 
titles  of  "Male  farm  laborers"  and  "Female  domestic  labor"  are  the 
results  obtained  from  reports  made  by  5,600  male  farm  laborers  and 
2,300  female  domestic  laborers.  The  data  were  collected  by  the  enu- 
merators while  engaged  in  taking  the  state  census.  The  schedules  con- 
tinued nnmerous  questions  as  to  nationality,  age,  working  time,  wages, 
extras,  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  during  given  periods,  effect  of 
immigration  on  occupation,  etc.,  as  well  as  questions  concerning  social 
conditions.  Some  of  the  important  results  of  both  investigations  are 
combined  in  the  following  summary : 

LABORERS  ON  FARMS  AND  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 


Items. 


TotaJ  number  considered. 

Americans 

Genuans 


All  other  nationalitiefl 

Average  monthly  wages 

Average  weekly  wa^res , 

Average  daily  vagee 

Total  earnings  past  year 

Average  yearly  earn  iiigs 

Amount  of  money  saved  past  year 

Average  amount  for  those  who  naved 

Knmber  reporting  increase  in  wagei  past  five  years 

Number  reporting  decrease  in  wages  past  fi  vo  years ■ 

Nnmber  WDOsay  times  better  than  five  years  ago 

Number  who  say  times  worse  than  five  years  ago 

Number  who  say  immigration  lu^jnres  their  occupation 

Average  daily  wages  or  foreigners  in  native  land 

Nnmber  of  foreigners  who  say  conditions  for  saving  money  are  better  than  in 
native  land 


Male  farm 
laborers. 


5.600 

2,800 

3,21» 

1,431 

726 

312 

1,655 

557 

117.84 

$0.02 
$1,018,388 
$lisl.85 
$196, 891 
177.67 
335 
3,395 
146 
4,542 
3,466 
|0. 557 

1.099 


Female 

domes* 

ties. 


11.86 

to.  69 

1168, 464 

$73.24 

$34,528 

$34.80 

324 

675 

in 

1,367 

8:U 

$0.25 

348 


In  some  of  the  returns  answers  were  not  given  to  all  the  questions. 
It  therefore  does  not  follow  that  the  diflference  between  the  number 
given  for  any  particular  item  in  the  above  summary  and  the  total  num- 
ber considered  represents  the  number  reporting  the  reverse  from  what 
is  shown.  The  report  presents  the  statistics  in  detail  for  each  laborer, 
male  and  female,  from  whom  returns  were  received. 
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Statistics  fbom  Farm  Peopeietobs. — These  facts  were  furnished 
by  935  farmers  in  Michigan.  The  effort  was  made  to  obtain  reports  from 
a  reasonable  number  in  each  county,  that  the  showing  might  be  general 
for  the  state.  The  inquiries  not  only  covered  the  question  of  wages  and 
the  condition  of  wage  workers  on  farms,  but  also  questions  pertaining 
to  the  staple  products  of  the  farms.  The  average  yield  and  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  leading  crops  are  shown.  The  number  of  farmers  reporting 
profit  and  no  profit  in  stock  raising,  in  dairying,  and  in  poultry  raising 
is  also  given. 

The  details  shown  by  the  tables  are  numerous  and  worthy  of  careful 
study,  but  only  a  few  of  the  many  important  results  can  be  stated. 
The  average  number  of  years  in  which  those  reporting  had  been  engaged 
in  farming  was  25.7.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-four  employed  female 
help,  the  average  weekly  wages  for  such  labor  being  $1.94.  The  average 
monthly  wages  for  males  was  $18.85.  Adding  the  value  of  extras,  Buch 
as  fuelfpasture  for  cow,  house  rent,  etc.,  made  the  average  daily  wages 
paid  male  farm  laborers  for  the  entire  state  over  $1.  The  average 
yield  and  the  average  cost  of  raising  per  acre,  including  interest  on 
value  of  land,  is  shown  for  a  number  of  farm  products,  the  results  being 
summarized  as  follows : 


AVERAGE  YIELD  AND  COST  PER  ACRE  OF  RAISING  CERTAIN  FARM  PRODUCTS. 


Prodact. 

Yield  per  acre. 

Cost  of  raising  per 
acrew 

Fanners 
reporting. 

Avenue 
(boshefi). 

Farmen 
reporting. 

Average. 

Wh  AO  t > -.. 

859 
849 
864 
161 
763 
254 
239 
268 
881 
13 

18.8 
57.4 
85.1 
28.5 

107.9 

10.1 

16.4 

2.2 

al.4 

61&3 

737 
696 
692 
167 
558 
237 
189 
214 
688 
11 

10.78 

10.35 

7.74 

Corn -r» 

Oats  

Barlev 

7.84 

Potatoes ................................................ 

14.84 

Benna 

8.42 

Peaa 

7.71 

Olovfir  BAcd...... ............................................ 

4.90 

Hav 

5.42 

Mint 

15.16 

a  Tons. 


b  Poonds. 


About  56  per  cent  of  the  farmers  reporting  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  profit  in  dairying,  less  than  37  per  cent  that  there  is  a  profit  in  fat- 
tening cattle  for  market,  and  only  15  per  cent  that  there  is  a  profit  in 
raising  horses  for  sale.  Two-thirds  of  those  canvassed  say  there  is  a 
profit  in  raising  poultry  for  market,  and  82  per  cent  that  there  is  profit 
in  fattening  hogs  for  market.  Six  hundred  and  thirty-four  of  the  935 
reporting  say  there  is  profit  in  farming,  162  say  there  is  no  profit,  and 
139  do  not  answer  the  question. 

These  statistics  are  followed  by  general  remarks  from  a  number  of 
leading  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  state  on  methods,  profits, 
and  the  desirability  of  farming  as  an  industry. 

MiscTELLANEOUS  AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. — The  presentations 
under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  agricultural  statistics  are  compilations 
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firom  the  United  States  census  of  1890  and  the  state  census  of  1894. 
They  show  the  size  and  value  of  farms  with  the  value  and  quantity  of 
farm  products,  by  counties  and  by  townships. 

Strikes. — Each  strike  that  occurred  in  the  state  during  1894  is 
described,  and  is  followed  by  general  information  concerning  some  of 
the  large  strikes  that  occurred  elsewhere. 

Prisons  and  Prison  Labor.— The  number  of  inmates  in  the  state 
prison  and  in  the  difierent  houses  of  correction  during  1894  is  given. 
The  number  engaged  on  contract  work,  with  the  average  price  per  day 
for  their  work,  is  shown ;  also  the  number  engaged  on  state  work. 


MINNESOTA. 

The  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  Minnesota  is 
for  the  years  1893  and  1894.  In  the  introduction  to  the  report  the  law 
approved  April  19,  1893,  changing  the  name  of  the  office  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  quoted,  and  the 
general  work  of  the  bureau  outlined.  The  contents  of  the  report  are 
as  follows:  Chattel  mortgages  and  pawnbrokers'  loans,  43  pages;  agri- 
cultural statistics,  66  pages;  the  apprentice  system,  257  pages;  mort- 
gage statistics,  164  pages;  factory  inspection,  125  pages. 

Chattel  Mortgages  and  Pawnbrokers'  Loans. — The  statisti- 
cal information  presented  under  this  title  is  the  result  of  an  examina- 
tion of  the  contracts,  leases,  mortgages,  and  other  instruments,  having 
the  force  of  chattel  mortgages,  filed  at  the  city  clerk's  office  of  Minne- 
apolis during  the  year  1893.  For  the  pawnbrokerage  business  of  the 
city  during  the  same  year  the  data  were  obtained  from  the  returns  made 
to  the  chief  of  police. 

The  instruments  classified  as  chattel  mortgages  are  divided  into  two 
general  classes — the  first  including  those  executed  to  secure  the  cost 
price  of  goods  purchased  and  the  second  those  executed  to  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  borrowed  money.  Some  of  the  principal  facts  con- 
cerning the  first  class  are  summarized  as  follows: 

interest  ok  chattel  mortgages,  MINNEAPOLIS,  1893. 


Nnmber 
of  instru- 
ments. 

20 

100 

842 

842 

3,591 

5. 540 

Goods  purchased. 

Interest  or  credit  charge. 

Honse- 

hold 

goo<ls. 

Musical 
instra* 
ments.  • 

Carriages, 
wagons, 

live 
stock,  etc. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Farmma- 
ohinerv. 

Miscella- 
neous. 

Six  percent  per  annnin 

Seren  per  cent  per  annum  . . . 

Eight  per  cent  per  annum 

Ten  per  cent  per  annnm 

Na InfAiwat  cnariped .......... 

7 
78 

763 
23 

124 

2 
1 
6 
2 
68 

11 

5 

13 

781 

2,888 

5,540 

2 
4 

15 
20 

1 

15 
56 

21 

3 

488 

Five  per  cent  addition 

Tnt^l .  . .  r 

10,935          9.227 

993 

41 

79 

4 

691 
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The  namber  of  inBtruments  under  the  head  of  <^  no  interest  charged" 
is  slightly  greater  than  it  actually  should  be  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few 
for  which  the  record  contained  no  information  as  to  the  interest  charged. 

Household  goods  and  musical  instruments  taken  together  make  up 
about  93  per  cent  of  the  sales  where  chattel  mortgages  were  executed 
to  secure  the  cost  price  of  the  articles  purchased.  The  selling  price  of 
the  goods  purchased  by  residents  of  Minneapolis,  on  the  chattel  mort- 
gage system,  during  the  year  1893  amounted  to  $772,537.36.  The 
instruments  making  the  record  of  these  sales  show  a  cash  payment  at 
the  time  of  purchase  of  $110,827.90,  leaving  a  debt  of  $661,709.46. 
The  average  duration  of  the  credit  was  5.35  months.  These  amounts 
do  not  include  sales  for  cash  or  unsecured  credit,  nor  for  secured  credit 
to  parties  residing  outside  of  the  city  limits. 

The  chattel  mortgages  given  to  secure  the  repayment  of  borrowed 
money  are  also  divided  into  two  classes — those  at  legal  and  those  at 
usurious  and  extortionate  rates  of  interest.  The  division,  however, 
can  only  be  made  approximately.  Of  chattel  mortgages  made  to  se- 
cure loans  and  not  known  to  be  extortionate  in  their  interest  charges 
there  were  2,171  in  1893,  representing  an  indebtedness  of  $515,845.06, 
the  average  for  each  mortgage  being  $237.61,  with  a  duration  of  5.36 
months.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  some  500  of  these  loans  were  at 
usurious  interest,  which  would  reduce  the  number  at  strictly  legal 
interest  to  1^71,  representing  a  mortgage  debt  of  $495,600.06,  the  aver- 
age of  the  loans  being  $296.59,  and  the  life  of  the  mortgage  5.75  months. 

There  were  2,211  usurious  loans  reported  for  the  year,  the  face  of 
the  mortgage  debt  amounting  to  $89,310.02,  on  which  the  borrowers 
probably  realized  about  $80,000  in  cash.  The  borrowers  giving  these 
mortgages,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  always  executed  liens  for 
sums  about  10  per  cent  greater  than  the  loans  secured  by  them.  The 
average  debt  for  these  loans  was  $40.49,  hence  the  average  loan  or 
money  obtained  was,  approximately,  $36.  Two-thirds  of  these  loans 
were  secured  on  household  goods.  Selecting  95  typical  usurious  loans, 
the  rate  of  interest  was  found,  upon  inquiry  of  the  borrowers,  to 
range  from  41  to  480  per  cent  per  annum.  Including  the  loans  classed 
as  legal,  bnt  probably  usurious,  there  were,  approximately,  2,700  usuri- 
ous loans  in  the  city  during  the  period  covered,  representing  $110,000, 
upon  which  the  borrowers  obtained  less  than  $100,000  in  cash. 

There  were  twenty-five  licensed  pawnbrokers  doing  business  in  Min- 
neax>olis  in  1893,  who  paid  as  license  fees  $2,458.34.  Twenty- three  thou- 
sand and  ninety  loans  were  reported  by  these  brokers,  the  total  amount 
borrowed  being  $142,248.12,  and  the  average  for  each  pledge  $6.16. 
There  were  5,425  purchases  reported  by  pawnbrokers,  the  total  amount 
paid  therefor  being  $15,055.19. 

The  statistics  of  chattel  mortgages  and  pawnbrokers'  loans  are  pre- 
sented in  detail  and  accompanied  by  an  extended  textual  discussion, 
in  which  various  loan  institutions  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  established  primarily  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  are  described. 
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AaBiouLTUBAL  STATISTICS.— This  is  the  result  of  an  inquiry  started 
in  the  summer  of  1893  and  designed  to  ascertain  something  of  the 
actual  and  relative  prosperity,  the  elements  of  success,  and  the  causes 
of  failure  among  the  fanners  of  the  state.  The  data  were  obtained  by 
agents  of  the  bureau,  who  secured  reports  from  1,555  farm  owners  and 
243  farm  tenants.  In  securing  these  reports  counties  and  townships 
were  selected  that  were  supposed  to  be  representative  of  the  entire 
state.  All  the  farms  in  each  township  selected  were  visited,  and  so 
far  as  possible  returns  were  secured  from  each.  The  following  summa- 
ries indicate  the  character  of  some  of  the  principal  branches  of  the 
inquiry  and  the  results  obtained : 

VALUE  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PBOPBRTY. 


Bute  or  coaptry  of 

Farm- 
ers. 

Ten- 
anta. 

89 

.     78 

49 

5 

58 
7 
6 
1 

Years' farming  in 
Minnesota. 

Value  of  possessions 
at  bepnning. 

Valae  of  present 
possessions. 

birtb. 

Farmers. 

Ten- 
ants. 

Fanners. 

Tenants. 

Farmers. 

Tenants. 

IfHinMuvfA    . 

144 

377 

817 

95 

464 

94 

47 

17 

1.725 
0,950 
8,157 
2.289 
8,980 
1,576 
1.044 
382 

382 

740 

807 

63 

518 

33 

25 

8 

$196,305 

437. 707 

266.930 

72,100 

142,486 

71,660 

48.700 

8.610 

$10,755 

26,440 

15.525 

1,050 

,     17,375 

1.000 

850 

$793,466 

2,891,937 

1, 843, 318 

615,234 

1,630,047 

338,096 

274,898 

62,708 

$43,860 

119,504 

67,690 

United  Sut«8 

Great  Britain 

8candinaTia ....,.,, 

3,906 

&5,318 

6,752 

Bohemia 

Britiah  PoMesslons. 
fVtiiAr  ronntriiM 

6,091 
2. 722 

Total 

1.555 

243 

27,083 
17 

2.076 
9 

1,238,488 
797 

72,995 
300 

8,449,704 
5,434 

304,838 

ATorasea 

1,254 

IKDEBTBDKSSS  OF  FARMERS  A.W  AGRICULTURAL  TENANTS. 


State  or  coantry  of  birth. 


Minnesota 

United  States 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

ScandinaTia 

Bohemia 

British  Possessions 
Other  countries. . . . 

Total 

ATerages 


Amount  of  indebted 
ness. 

Net  posse 

Farmers. 

Tenants. 

Farmers. 

$103, 237 

311,997 

166, 818 

53,224 

284.922 

60.601 

23,965 

8,900 

• 

$5,560 

17,016 

9,784 

600 

14.255 

2,295 

1,500 

$600,229 

2,579.940 

1. 676, 500 

562,010 

1, 345, 125 

277, 405 

260,933 

58,808 

1,008,754 
649 

51, 010 
210 

7,440.950 
4,785 

Tenants. 


$38,300 

102. 488 

57.906 

3,306 

41,058 

3,457 

4,591 

2,722 

253,828 
1.045 


The  information  contained  in  each  of  the  1,798  reports  is  shown  in 
detail^  including  the  several  items  constituting  the  total  value  of  pres- 
ent possessions  given  in  the  above  statement.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized and  the  averages  shown  by  counties  and  by  nationalities.  The 
following  statements  are  taken  from  the  comments  on  the  figures: 

The  possession  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  capital  at  the  outset  is  the 
most  potent  single  factor  in  the  accumulation  of  farm  wealth. 

Of  the  1,798  farmers  visited,  17,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  had,  by  rea- 
son of  debts  and  insufficient  capital,  dropped  back  from  farm  ownership 
to  tenancy,  while  2J5  had  risen  from  tenancy  to  farm  ownership  aftcur 
an  average  life  as  tenant  of  four  years. 
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A  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  tenants  visited  had  such  a  small 
amonnt  of  capital  that  they  rented  farms  for  oue-half  of  the  produce,  the 
landlord  furnishing  live  stock,  farm  implements,  and  seed,  or  a  large 
proportion  thereof. 

Thirty-one  of  the  1,555  owners,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  had  lost  a 
farm  by  mortgage  foreclosore,  bat  were  able  in  a  short  time  to  retrieve 
their  fortunes  and  regain  their  earlier  place  as  farm  owners. 

The  American-born  farmer  is  seen  to  succeed  considerably  better  than 
any  body  of  newcomers  from  Europe. 

The  Apprentice  System.— The  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the 
apprentice  system  is  almost  entirely  textual.  The  history  of  the 
apprentice  system  is  traced  from  its  origin  in  the  ancient  craft  or  trade 
guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  relation  between  apprenticeship  and 
strikes  is  treated  at  considerable  length.  The  statistics  of  strikes 
involving  the  apprentice  question,  as  published  for  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  and  the  state  of  Kew  York,  are  reproduced  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  disturbances  into  which  it  enters  as  a  factor.  While  in 
all  three  reports  the  apprentice  question  is  shown  to  have  been  the 
source  of  some  trouble,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  industries 
have  any  serious  trouble  over  it. 

In  order  to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  in  regard  to  the 
relation  between  apprenticeship  and  trade  unions,  and  especially  to 
ascertain  whether  the  unions  were  controlled  by  the  foreign-born  popu- 
lation and  whether  the  American  boys  were  discriminated  against  in 
securing  membership,  the  bureau  obtained  from  members  of  trade 
unions  in  the  state  statements  showing  for  each  workman  his  birth- 
place, where  he  learned  his  trade,  the  years  served  as  apprentice,  and 
kindred  information.  Beturns  were  received  from  1,985  workmen,  and 
of  this  number  58.54  per  cent  were  born  in  the  United  States  and  41.46 
per  cent  were  foreign  bom.  On  the  other  hand  returns  from  133,762 
males  of  voting  age  in  the  state  showed  that  only  38  per  cent  were 
native  born.  In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  native  born  workmen 
in  the  trade  unions,  or  58.54  per  cent,  was  1.5  times  as  great  as  the 
percentage  of  native  born  in  the  voting  x>opulation,  or  38  per  cent. 
There  were  1,624  members  of  the  trade  unions,  or  81.86  per  cent,  who 
acquired  their  trade  in  the  United  States,  while  only  361,  or  18.14  per 
cent,  acquired  their  trade  in  foreign  lands. 

The  attitude  of  a  number  of  national  and  international  labor  organi- 
zations toward  apprentices  and  cheap  labor  is  discussed.  The  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  several  organizations  on  this  subject  are  quoted, 
and  in  those  unions  where  the  membership  is  composed  largely  of 
foreign-trained  craftsmen  facts  are  presented  showing  the  cause  or 
reason  for  the  same.  Where  the  unions  are  known  to  have  had  strikes 
in  recent  years  relating  to  the  employment  of  apprentices,  all  available 
facts  relating  to  the  dispute  are  presented.  The  actions  of  several 
associations  of  employers  on  the  apprentice  question  are  referred  to, 
particular  attention  being  given  to  the  attitude  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  this  subject. 
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The  last  11  pages  of  the  disoassion  of  the  apprentice  system  consist 
of  a  snmmary  in  which  the  history  of  the  system  and  its  present  status 
in  the  industries  and  trade  unions  of  the  United  States  is  given  in  con- 
cise statements. 

Mortgage  Statistics. — ^The  dififerent  sections  of  this  subject  are 
treated  under  the  following  heads :  First,  real  estate  mortgage  indebted- 
ness; second,  mortgage  foreclosures;  third,  redemptions  of  mortgage 
foreclosures.  Under  the  first  head  are  shown  data  relating  to  the  mort- 
gages placed  on  record,  the  amount  of  taxable  land  as  reported  by  the 
state  auditor,  and  the  general  agricultural  statistics  gathered  by  the 
United  States  census,  and  comparisons  between  the  same  and  deduc- 
tions therefrom.  These  statistics,  as  a  rule,  cover  the  period  from  1880 
to  1889,  but  for  eight  typical  counties  the  bureau  secured  and  presents 
statistics  of  mortgages  and  taxable  land  for  each  year  from  1859  to  1893. 
All  of  the  statistics  presented  under  this  general  head  of  mortgages 
were  gathered  with  the  thought  that  x>ossibly  such  information  would 
throw  new  light  upon  the  true  relation  of  mortgage  debt  to  the  devel- 
opment and  financial  prosperity  of  the  average  Western  community, 
agricultural  or  urban.  In  addition  to  statistical  tables  presenting  the 
data  of  mortgages,  agriculture,  and  taxable  property  by  counties  and 
groups  of  counties,  the  report  contains  graphic  tables  showing  the 
leading  facts  for  the  different  branches  of  the  investigation.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  figures  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  actual  or  rela- 
tive mortgage  debt  in  the  different  counties  is  traced,  and  careful 
explanation  given  of  the  various  causes  controlling  the  results  shown. 

The  amount  of  mortgages  placed  on  record  in  Minnesota  and  the 
acres  mortgaged  increased  relatively,  as  well  as  actually,  with  some 
irregularity,  from  1861  until  about  1880.  Since  that  date  it  has  rela- 
tively continuously,  though  irregularly,  decreased.  In  1893  there  was 
relatively  1  acre  of  farm  land  mortgaged  for  every  2.2  acres  thus 
mortgaged  in  1880,  and  there  was  $1  of  incumbrance  on  such  farms 
for  every  $1.80  of  such  incumbrance  in  the  earlier  year.  While  there 
had  been  this  relative  decrease  of  farm  mortgages  there  had  been 
a  slight  increase  in  the  total  actual  amount  of  outstanding  mortgage 
debt.  But  the  farm  debt  of  1893  was,  if  any  larger  than  that  of  1880, 
increased  by  an  amount  so  slight  that  such  addition  could  not  have 
exceeded  1  per  cent  of  the  property  accumulated  by  the  farmers  of 
Minnesota  and  added  to  their  former  x)ossessions  between  1880  and  1893. 
The  statistics  relating  to  mortgage  foreclosures  are  contained  in  five 
tables,  which  give  the  number,  amount,  and  acreage  of  foreclosures  by 
counties  and  groups  of  counties  for  each  year  during  the  period  from 
1880  to  1893,  and  for  eight  typical  counties  from  1859  to  1893,  with  per- 
centages of  taxable  land  sold  on  foreclosure  and  of  mortgaged  acres 
foreclosed. 

The  percentage  of  foreclosures  of  the  mortgages  executed  and  the 
general  movement  of  foreclosure  in  city  and  agricultural  property  are 
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treated  separately.  The  diacussion  shows  the  salient  changes  in  the 
condition  of  agricalture  and  the  causes  affecting  wheat  prices  and  farm 
prosperity  and  the  foreclosure  of  farm  mortgages  in  the  past  thirty-five 
years  in  Minnesota. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  a  list  of  fifteen  conclusions 
reached  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  figures: 

When  the  foreclosures  of  one  year  are  compared  with  the  mortgages 
recorded  four  years  before  [four  years  being  the  life  of  the  average 
mortgage],  it  is  found  that  the  foreclosures  on  farm  atid  acre  property 
in  the  agricultural  counties  of  the  state  in  1892  and  1893  were  rela- 
tively 40  to  50  per  cent  smaller  in  number  and  in  acres  and  amounts 
involved  than  in  1884  and  1885. 

Between  the  years  1880  and  1881  and  the  years  1892  and  1893  the 
foreclosures  on  acre  property  so  decreased  that  relatively  only  one  farm 
was  sold  in  the  latter  years  by  foreclosure  where  three  farms  were  sold  in 
the  earlier,  and  that  one  acre  of  land  was  foreclosed  where  two  had  for- 
merly been,  and  that  the  amounts  of  foreclosure  sales  had  declined  so, 
relatively,  that  only  $1  of  such  sales  is  now  occurring  where  in  1880 
there  were  $4  of  the  same. 

The  foreclosures  of  1892  and  1893  were  relatively  only  one-fifth  as 
numerous  as  twenty-four  years  before,  in  1869  and  1870.  The  acres 
sold  were  only  one-fourth  and  the  amounts  involved  one-fifth  as  great 
in  the  latter  as  in  the  earlier  years. 

In  the  history  of  the  state  there  can  be  tiaced  two  sources  of  mort- 
gage foreclosure:  One  arises  from  the  imperfection  of  the  taxm  owner, 
that  which  is  due  to  his  lack  of  experience,  his  shiftlessness  and  want 
of  character,  or  knowledge,  or  energy  j  the  other  is  crop  failures  and 
varying  prices  for  wheat. 

In  thirty-five  years  the  rates  of  interest  for  farm  loans  have  decreased 
from  the  prevailing  rate  of  from  3  to  10  per  cent  a  month  in  Mower 
County  in  1859  and  1860  to  an  average  of  not  far  from  8  per  cent  per 
annum  in  1893. 

Crop  failures  by  the  introduction  of  diversified  farming  have  ceased 
to  be  as  great  a  possible  factor  for  evil  as  between  1876  and  1881. 
Wheat  prices  as  a  special  disturbing  factor  are  becoming  of  less  and 
less  importance  with  the  passage  of  years. 

The  data  relating  to  the  redemptions  of  mortgage  foreclosures  are 
not  considered  as  complete  or  perfect.  The  redemptions  for  which  sta- 
tistics were  secured  include  only  those  transactions  whereby  the  origi- 
nal owner  recovered  possession  by  means  of  a  legal  instrument,  placed 
upon  record,  usually  designated  a  redemption.  Many  owners  whose 
lands  had  been  sold  under  foreclosure  proceedings,  instead  of  securing  a 
redemption,  obtained  a  quitclaim  deed  of  the  laud.  These  redemp 
tions  by  quitclaim  deeds  make  up  at  least  one-third  of  the  total  re- 
demptions of  the  state,  and  in  some  counties  one-half. 

The  statistics  are  presented  only  by  groups  of  counties,  and  cover 
the  period  from  1880  to  1893,  and  for  a  gronp  of  eight  typical  counties 
from  1859  to  1893.  From  the  textual  consideration  of  the  subject  are 
taken  the  following  extracts : 

In  the  state  as  a  whol  e  there  is  an  increase  in  the  foreclosures  on 
acres,  but  a  greater  one  in  redemptions.    The  reverse  is  the  case  with 
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lots,  and  shows  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers  and  owners 
of  acre  property  has  increased  more  than  their  debts,  while  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case  with  the  owners  of  other  real  estate. 

In  the  sixty-five  agricnltaral  counties  of  the  state  there  were  in  1880 
and  1881  for  every  100  foreclosures  on  acre  property  16  redemptions, 
while  in  1892  and  1893  there  were  22.6.  In  the  earlier  years  there  were 
for  every  $100  of  foreclosures  $12.03  of  redemptions,  while  in  the  latter 
years  there  were  $16.21. 

Comparing  all  foreclosures  and  redemptions  in  the  city  counties  it  is 
found  that  in  1880  and  1881  there  were  for  every  100  foreclosures  33.3 
redemptions,  while  in  1892  and  1893  there  were  only  6.4,  or  only  one-sixth 
as  many.  In  1880  and  1881  for  every  $100  of  foreclosures  on  property 
in  city  counties  there  were  $20.84  of  redemptions,  while  in  1892  and 
1893  there  were  only  $5.53,  or  barely  one-fourth  as  much. 

Making  allowance  for  the  redemptions  by  quitclaim  deeds  in  Minne- 
sota I  for  which  no  data  were  secured)  it  becomes  apparent  that  from 
one-fourth  to  one-third  of  all  farm  mortgages  foreclosed  in  the  state 
during  the  last  few  years  were,  or  will  be,  redeemed  by  the  owners  of 
the  farms. 

Factory  Inspection.— This  subject  constitutes  Part  II  of  the 
report  of  the  bureau.  Guards  for  dangerous  machinery  is  the  first 
subject  treated,  the  discussion  containing  16  illustrations  of  various 
machines  to  which  difierent  forms  of  guards  have  been  attached.  The 
statistics  of  accidents  in  the  factories  and  mines  of  the  state  show 
the  character  of  the  machine  on  which  the  accident  happened,  or  the 
cause  of  the  same,  and  the  chaiacter  of  the  injury.  There  were  631  acci- 
dents reported  between  April  1, 1893,  and  December  31, 1894.  Forty- 
three  of  these  were  reported  by  mines  and  588  by  factories. 

The  laws  of  the  state  regulating  the  employment  of  women  and 
children,  and  various  laws  bearing  on  labor  and  labor  organizations, 
are  quoted  and  amendments  recommended. 

The  condition  of  guards  for  switch  rails,  guard  rails,  and  frogs  in 
1893  and  1894  on  the  various  railroads  in  the  state  is  shown. 

Between  May  1, 1893,  and  December  31, 1894,  the  inspectors  visited 
1,388  difierent  factories  and  mills  in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  first 
inspection  in  1893  these  establishments  employed  38,866  operatives,  of 
whom  34,436  were  males  and  4,430  females.  The  name  and  address, 
facts  concerning  employees  and  wages,  and  the  various  changes  in 
the  buildings  and  machinery  ordered  by  the  inspectors  are  given  for 
each  factory  inspected.  The  detail  tables  are  summarized  according  to 
the  character  of  the  changes  ordered  and  by  industries. 

MISSOURI. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Inspection  of  Missouri  is  for  the  year  ending  November  5, 1894.  The 
first  pages  of  this  report  contain  a  discussion  of  existing  conditions 
and  tendencies  of  the  times,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  current  work  of 
other  labor  bureaus.  The  substance  of  the  report  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: Earnings  of  employees  in  lead  mines,  33  pages;  statistics  of 
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manufactures,  149  pages;  factory  inspection,  35  pages;  crimes  and 
costs,  125  pages;  building  and  loan  associations,  138  pages;  strikes, 
19  pages. 

Earnings  of  Employees  in  Lead  Mines.— -Under  this  subject 
reports  for  1,281  employees  in  three  representative  lead  mines  in  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  state,  concerning  the  number  of  working  days,  days 
actually  worked,  and  actual  and  average  earnings  are  given  in  detail 
for  each  employee.    The  results  are  summarized  as  follows : 

TIME  AND  EABNIN6S  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  LEAD  MINES,  1803. 


ItomB. 


Total  number  of  men  emploved 

Nnmber  of  men  reqaired  to  nave  done  the  work  if  each  man 
had  worked  each  workinff  day  in  the  year 

Per  cent  of  days  worked  of  working  daya  in  period 

A  verage  daily  wages  for  days  worked  in  period 

A  verage  daily  wages  for  working  days  in  period 

Average  earnings  for  each  man 

Average  number  of  days  each  man  worked 

A  verage  number  of  working  days  to  each  man 

What  the  average  annual  earnings  would  have  been  if  each 
man  had  worked  every  working  day  in  period  at  the  aver* 
age  rate  of  daily  wages  for  days  worked 


Total. 


1.281 

318+ 

79+ 

$L00 

$L27 

$123. 41 

77  — 

97- 


♦497+ 


Name  of  company. 


Doe  Bun. 


709 

206 

79.73 

$1.49 

$1.19 

$129.23 

90.50+ 

113.78+ 


$440.20 


Center 
Creek. 


161 

71+ 

82+ 

$1.82 

$1.51 

$251.72 

137 

166 


$564.20 


Victor. 


411 

40+ 

73+ 

$1.76 

$L29 

$53.41 

80+ 

41+ 


$545.60 


Statistics  of  Manufactures.— The  statistics  of  manufactures 
collected  by  the  bureau  are  preceded  by  a  reproduction  and  discussion 
of  the  results  of  the  United  States  census.  The  bureau  secured  rex>orts 
from  757  private  firms  and  716  corporations.  The  number  of  male  and 
female  partners  and  stockholders,  aggregate  and  average  values  of  cap- 
ital, stock  used,  wages,  goods  made,  and  proportion  of  business  done 
are  shown  by  industries,  the  summary  for  all  industries  being  as  fol- 
lows: 

manufacturing  industries.  1893. 


Bstablishmente  reporting: 

Number  of  private  flrma 

Number  of  corporations 

Total 

Number  of  partners : 

Males 

Females 

ToUl 

Number  of  atockholders: 

Males 

Females ^ 

Banks,  tarustees,  etc 

Total 

Amount  of  capital  invested 

Stock  of  material  used 

Other  supplies 

Total 

Wages • 

Value  of  goods  made  and  work 

Avenge  proportion  of  business,  per  cent 
Average  number  of  days  in  operation. . . . 


757 
716 


1,473 


1.062 
21 

1  068 


•  325 

ir 

7,307 


$101,457,303 


$82,095,133 
$11,481,100 


$93,576,242 


$25,840,921 

$153,896,260 

67 

274 
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The  report  also  shows,  by  industries,  the  smallest,  greatest,  and 
average  namber  of  employees;  also  the  number  of  male  and  female 
employees,  respectively,  engaged  during  each  month,  and  the  number 
at  speci6ed  weekly  rates  of  wages.  The  summary  under  the  last-named 
classification  for  the  1,473  establishments  is  as  follows: 

CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  1,473  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1893. 


I 


Weekly  wagM. 


Under  $5 

|5  and  under  $6 . . 

16  and  nnder  $7  . . 

17  and  nnder  $8  . . 
|8  and  under  $B  . . 
|9  and  nndf  r  $10  . 
$10  and  under  $12 
$12  and  nnder  $15 
$15  and  nnder  $20 
$20  and  over 

Total 


Male*. 

Females. 

4.5M 

4.068 

1.677 

2.515 

2.515 

1.934 

S.TfKT 

918 

4.354 

580 

8,962 

314 

6,343 

167 

8,494 

196 

5,775 

101 

1.760 

4 

48,264 

10,817 

Total. 


8.682 
4.192 
4,449 
4,708 
4,934 
9,276 
6,510 
8,600 
5,876 
1,764 

59,081 


Factory  Inspection, — In  the  part  of  the  report  relating  to  this 
subject  a  synopsis  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  inspectors,  and  the  com- 
pliance or  noncompliance,  is  given;  also  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  factories.  The  approximate  number  of  employees  in  the  different 
industries  in  Saint  Louis,  their  condition,  surroundings,  and  wages  are 
shown  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  inspection  in  the  other 
principal  cities  of  the  state. 

Chimes  and  Costs. — Under  the  head  of  crimes  and  costs  the  char- 
acter of  the  misdemeanors  and  felonies,  the  number  of  cases  in  each 
class,  with  the  number  of  convictions  and  acquittals,  also  the  amount 
of  the  costs  paid  by  the  state  and  counties,  are  shown  for  each  county 
and  class  of  crime.  The  statistics  are  preceded  by  an  extended  ana- 
lytical text  explaining  the  figures  and  making  useful  deductions.  The 
totals  for  the  state  show  10,780  cases  (not  persons)  of  misdemeanor 
during  the  year,  for  which  the  counties  paid  costs  amounting  to 
$245,941.59.  There  were  3,291  cases  of  felony,  in  which  the  costs 
amounted  to  $286,104.89,  the  average  cost  for  each  case  reported  being 
$86.93,  as  compared  with  $22.81  for  each  case  of  misdemeanor.  In 
addition  to  the  items  mentioned,  the  tables  show,  by  counties,  for  each 
day  of  1893  the  number  of  persons  delivered  to  the  penitentiary,  their 
color,  age,  nativity,  occupation,  sex,  conjugal  condition,  and  term  of 
sentence. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations.— The  statistics  of  building  and 
loan  associations  are  shown  in  detail  for  each  association,  the  results 
being  presented  in  eight  tables:  No.  1,  showing  assets;  No.  2,  liabili- 
ties; No.  3,  receipts;  No.  4,  disbursements;  No.  5,  gross  profits;  No.  6, 
net  profits;  No.  7,  authorized  capital,  par  value  of  shares,  membership 
fee,  plan,  premium,  and  rates  of  premium;  No.  8,  record  of  shares, 
record  of  shareholders,  homes  paid  for,  and  homes  partially  paid  for. 
The  laws  of  other  states  and  the  different  plans  of  conducting  associa- 
tipQs  ^re  discussed. 
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The  bailding  and  loan  asBociations  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  are 
treated  separately  from  those  in  the  state  exclusive  of  the  city,  and  the 
totals  combined.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-five  active  associations  are 
given  for  the  year  1894,  reports  being  received  from  314,  while  41  known 
to  be  in  existence  failed  to  make  reports.  One  hundred  and  eighty-niue 
of  the  associations  were  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  and  166  in  the  state 
outside  of  the  city.  Three  Imndred  and  seventy-six  associations  were 
reported  for  the  state  in  1893^  21  others  had  been  incorporated  in  1893, 
making  the  total  number  of  associations  having  a  nominal  existence 
397.  If  to  the  number  355,  supposed  to  be  active  in  1894,  be  added 
those  in  liquidation  and  chartered  in  1894  previous  to  July  1,  the  total 
number  will  be  about  the  same  as  1893.  Some  of  the  totals  shown  for 
all  associations  for  1894  are  summarized  as  follows: 

BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  1894. 


Items. 


Assets 

Liabilities : 

Value  of  shares  outstanding,  including  gain. . . . 
Other  liabilities,  including  undivided  profits — 

Total 

Receipts : 

Cash  on  hand  at  close  of  last  fiscal  year 

Cash  receipts  in  last  fiscal  year,  exclusive  of 

loans  re]Mtid • 

Loans  repaid 

Total 

Disbursements : 

Loans  on  mortgage  security 

Withdrawals 

Borrowed  money  repaid 

Other  disbursementa,  including  cash  on  hand. . . 

Total 

Profits: 

Expenses 

Net  profits 

Groas  profits 

Number  of  sharos  issued  during  the  year 

Number  of  shares  withdrawn  during  the  year ■ 

Number  of  shares  loaned  on  during  the  year 

Present  total  number  of  shares  loaned  on , 

Present  total  number  of  free  shares 

Present  total  number  of  all  sharos 

Total  number  of  borrowers 

Total  number  of  nonborrowere 

Total  number  of  persons  who  are  shareholders 

Homes  secured  and  paid  for 

Number  of  homes  partially  paid  for 


Saint  Louis. 


$22,303,440.15 


$17,095,009.59 
4,308,346.56 


22, 303, 446. 15 


$280, 535. 81 

8,728,627.45 
1,866.675.95 


10,825,839.21 


$1,929,614.95 
2,787,142.86 
4,329,279.38 
1,779,802.02 


10,825,839.21 


$2,374,584.35 
5.307.559.68 


7,682,144.03 


21,687.95 

63,069.33 

7, 201. 51 

95, 162. 01 

122,858.98 

218,020.99 

7,287 

20,608 

27,895 

111 

7,226 


Stat«,  exclusive 
of  Saint  Louis. 


$11, 101. 149. 88 


$9,136,053.10 
1,965,096.78 


11, 101, 149. 88 


$225,219.72 

3,345,618.68 
829, 169. 12 


4,400,007.52 


$1,682,241.23 

1,630,897.03 

379. 253. 81 

707,615.45 


4,400,007.52 


$776, 321. 93 
2,340.237.16 


3,116,559.09 


39,560.00 

42,289.75 

10, 129. 29 

48, 112. 39 

112.411.67 

160.524.06 

10. 474 

22,730 

38.204 

1,082 

7,004 


Total. 


$33,404,596.03 


$27,131,152.69 
6,273,443.34 


33,404.596.03 


$455,755.53 

12.074.246.13 
2.695.845.07 


15,225.846.73 


$3,611,856.18 
4,418,039.80 
4. 708, 533. 19 
2,487,417.47 


15,225.846.73 


$3. 150. 906. 28 
7,647,796.84 


10,798,703.12 


61,347.95 

105,359.08 

17,330.80 

143,274.40 

235,270.66 

378,545.05 

17.761 

43,338 

61,099 

1,193 

14.230 


'  Strikes. — A  brief  accouut  is  given  of  two  interstate  strikes — the 
strike  originating  with  the  employees  of  Pullman's  Palace  Oar  Com- 
pany, of  Pullman,  Illinois,  and  the  coal  miners'  strike  of  April  21;  also 
of  several  minor  strikes  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

The  report  is  accompanied  with  an  industrial  map  showing  the  loca- 
tion of  all  mines  and  railroads  in  the  state  and  a  r6sum6  of  the  mineral 
statistics. 
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WISCONSIN. 

The  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Census 
and  Industrial  Statistics  of  Wisconsin,  for  the  years  1893  and  1894, 
treats  of  the  following  subjects:  The  building  trades, 64  pages;  statis- 
tics of  manufactures,  55  pages;  synoptical  report  of  and  orders  issued 
by  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops,  206  pages. 

BuiLDiNa  Tbades. — ^The  first  presentation  consists  of  reports  from 
persons  engaged  in  various  branches  of  the  building  trades  in  dififerent 
sections  of  the  state.  Answers  were  obtained  to  questions  concerning 
apprenticeship,  system  of  promotion  of  apprentices,  did  best  workmen 
serve  as  apprentices  in  Europe,  trouble  in  hiring  first-class  workmen, 
hours  of  labor,  strikes,  etc.  Beports  from  employers,  representing  2,674 
employees,  giving  the  actual  wages  per  hour,  are  also  shown,  the 
statistics  being  grouped  by  occupations  and  cities  and  covering  all 
branches  of  the  building  trades.  The  wages  paid  per  hour  in  these 
trades  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  are  placed  in  comparison  with  the 
wages  in  similar  trades  in  the  several  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Considering  the  general  average  rate  per  hour  for  all  the  trades 
involved^  the  results  for  some  of  the  cities  are  given  as  follows: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  PEE  HOUE  IN  BUILDING  TRADES  IN  VARIOUS  CITIES,  1893. 


City. 


Mil  wMikee,  Wisoongin 

Atlante.  Georeia 

Boffalo,  New  York 

Butte,  Montana 

Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Jacksonville,  Florida 

Kanaaa  City,  MiMoarl 

Lowell,  MaaaachusettB 

Newark,  New  Jersey 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


Wi 
per  noiir. 


''agM 
r  hoo] 


$0,290 
.213 
.286 
.476 
.216 
.301 
.240 
.286 
.274 
.332 
.344 
.325 


Statistics  of  Manufactures. — The  statistics  of  manufactures  show 
for  each  of  84  different  industries  the  number  and  per  cent  of  employees 
receiving  stated  daily  wages  including  the  per  cent  receiving  less  than 
tl  per  day.  The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  in  different  industries  in 
the  state  is  shown  for  each  year  from  1888  to  1893,  inclusive,  and  the 
average  annual  earnings  per  employee  in  the  different  industries  for 
each  year  from  1889  to  1893,  inclusive. 
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The  following  sta^tement  i)re8ents  the  average  annual  wages  paid  in 
some  of  the  leading  iuduBtries  treated  in  the  sammary  table: 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  PAID  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES,  1889  TO  1893. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implements 

Beef  and  pork  packing 

Clothing 

Cofleeand  spice  mills '. 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture,  not  including  chairs 

Iron  works,  malleable 

lumber,  laths,  and  shingles 

Marble,  cut  stone 

Paper  and  pulp 

Plumbers'  and  gas-titters*  supplies 

Printing,  publishing,  and  bookbinding. 

Railway  shops 

Rolling  mills 

Sash,  dooFS,  and  blinds 

Textiles 

Tobacco 

Wagon  stock 

Wagons,  carriages,  etc 

Windmills,  tanks,  and  pumps 


1889. 


$427.58 
531. 17 
538.17 
785.60 
056.72 
400.09 
350.75 
334.84 
450.99 
404.10 


518. 09 
500.14 
552. 71 
373. 15 
814. 14 
453.21 


860.35 
407.25 


1890. 


<558.41 
498.89 
271. 55 
723.12 
009.32 
370. 21 
540.03 
524.12 
522.38 
404.03 


441.14 
525. 03 
502.08 
349.88 
209.00 
455. 77 


1891. 


$315. 87 
671. 75 
519.90 
500.00 
709..84 
467.  07 
409. 77 
532.29 
587.32 
368.54 


447.09 
509.12 
475. 42 
378.40 
253.02 
420.24 


403.09 
825.50 


431.44 
500.01 


1892. 


$543.98 
490.30 
500.03 
597.50 
057.04 
300.04 
394.73 
348.25 
479.40 
412.90 
485.83 
455.97 
490. 51 
784.25 
309.54 
230.18 
324.48 
418. 02 
411.30 
539.71 


1893. 


$049.34 
438.17 
.370.43 
922.03 
470.22 
338.84 
405. 2L 
341.10 
390.10 
400.00 
409.05 
470.82 
536.28 
008.19 
387.22 
270.92 
542.00 
399.00 
354.50 
630.57 


:  Comparisons  are  also  made  between  the  total  wages  and  the  number 
of  employees  in  different  industries  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  those 
in  the  state  exclusive  of  the  city. 

An  idea  of  the  magaitude  of  the  different  industries  in  Milwaukee 
and  in  the  state  exclusive  of  the  city  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  shows  the  total  for  fifteen  selected  industries: 

EMPLOYEES  AND  TOTAL  WAGES  IN  FIFTEEN  SELECTED  INDUSTRIES  IN 

MILWAUKEE  AND  IN  WISCONSIN,  1893. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implements 

Beer  and  malt 

Boota  and  shoes 

Cigars 

Clothing 

Cut  stone,  marble 

Flour  and  feed 

Furniture,  chairs 

Iron  works,  foundries,  and  machine  shops 

Nails,  tacks 

Bailway  repair  shops 

Sash,  doors,  and  blinds 

Tobacco 

Wagons,  carriages,  and  slei  gh  s 

W<iolens  and  worsteds 


Milwaukee. 

State,  exclusive  of 
Milwaukee. 

Employees. 

Wages. 

Employees. 

Wages. 

303 

$212, 071 

2,259 

$1,459,080 

3,678 

1, 926, 289 

654 

542, 001 

1,080 

427, 532 

1,777 

823,662 

400 

136. 651 

505 

221, 199 

1,005 

547.527 

1,028 

239,661 

173 

81,060 

309 

87,766 

467 

257, 616 

1,572 

560,567 

094 

229. 502 

3,772 

1, 485. 163 

2,970 

1,641,811 

2,054 

883,370 

489 

154, 100 

179 

64,862 

208 

115, 640 

6,737 

3,129,202 

1,306 

541. 910 

2,481 

1,311,354 

813 
430 

125,843 
147, 941 

2,758 

900,094 

1,020 

205,212 

1,458 

530, 201 

The  percentages  of  employees  at  stated  daily  rates  of  wages  in  facto- 
ries, in  1893,  are  shown  for  the  state,  and  on  examining  the  t4)tal  repre- 
senting 102,865  employees,  it  is  found  that  48.55  per  cent  received  $1.25 
and  under  $2  per  day,  while  but  1.47  per  cent  received  $3,50  and  under 
$4  per  day.  The  results  are  summarized  so  as  to  permit  of  a  ready 
comparison  of  the  relative  number  at  each  rate  in  the  different  indus- 
tries, 
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The  amount  of  loss  by  fire  in  factories  for  each  industry  from  1885  to 
1893,  inclusive,  is  also  shown. 

Faotoby  Inspection. — ^The  report  headed  "Synoptical  rei)ort  of 
and  orders  issued  by  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops"  is  full  of 
interesting  detail  concerning  the  different  factories  inspected.  It  gives 
the  description  and  value  of  each  building,  with  the  number  of  male 
and  female  employees.  The  summary  table  shows  for  each  industry 
the  value  of  new  factory  buildings,  also  the  value  of  new  machinery 
added,  for  1891-92  and  1893-94,  respectively.  The  totals  for  1893-94 
are  also  shown  by  localities,  and  the  orders  of  the  inspectors  for  repairs 
or  additions  are  given  in  fall. 


REPOBT  BT  MISS  COLLET  OH  THE  STATISTICS  OF  EMPLOTMEVT 
OF  WOMEN  AND  OIBLS  IN  EHOLAHD  AND  WALES. 

This  report  of  152  pages,  prepared  for  the  labor  department  of  the 
British  Board  of  Trade,  gives  statistics  bearing  on  the  employment  of 
females  in  England  and  Wales,  based  principally  on  the  following 
sources  of  information : 

1.  Betorns  made  to  the  labor  department  in  1894  by  cotton,  woolen, 
and  worsted  manufacturers  as  to  the  employment  of  married  women  in 
their  mills — specially  procured  for  this  report. 

2.  The  statistics  of  occupations  of  women  and  girls  at  different  ages 
in  urban  sanitary  districts  with  over  50,000  inhabitants — compiled  from 
the  census  sheets. 

3.  The  published  returns  of  inquiries  recently  conducted  on  the 
required  scale  and  according  to  uniform  methods — to  be  found  in  the 
census  returns  of  occupations  in  1891,  and  in  the  board  of  trade 
returns  of  rates  of  wages  in  textile  trades  in  1886. 

The  report  is  divided  into  three  parts,  dealing,  respectively,  with 
census  returns  of  occupations  in  1891,  labor  department  returns  of  the 
employment  of  married  women  in  1894,  and  board  of  trade  returns  of 
rates  of  wages  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  industries  in  1886. 

In  Part  I  the  census  returns  of  the  employment  of  women  and  girls 
in  1891  are  compared  with  those  for  1881.  In  making  comparison  the 
increase  of  population  has  been  taken  into  account,  the  numbers  of 
working  females  being  expressed  in  ratios  of  the  female  population  over 
10  years  of  age,  and  these  numbers  are  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  numbers  of  working  males  in  the  same  occupations,  expressed  in 
similar  ratios  of  the  male  population.    - 

In  Part  II  statistics  from  employers  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and 
worsted  industries  are  given,  showing  the  number  and  proportion  of 
females  employed  in  their  mills  who  in  1894  were  married  or  widowed, 
and  the  summarized  results  are  compared  with  those  of  the  census,  as 
far  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  testing  their  accuracy. 

In  Part  III  the  broad  results  of  the  board  of  trade  rates  of  wages 
returns  for  1886  are  summarized  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  employment 
of  women  and  girls  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  industries  in 
England,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  indi- 
cation of  a  relation  between  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  employment  of 
married  women. 

The  census  statistics,  presented  in  Part  I  of  the  report,  show  that 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  working  females  reported  in  1891  were  em- 
ployed in  18  classes  or  groups  of  occupations,  there  having  been  349 
84 
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such  classes.  Less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  working  females  were 
employed  in  each  of  the  remaining  classes  or  groups  of  occupations,  and 
the  total  number  employed  in  the  331  classes  was  only  67  per  1,000  of 
the  total  female  population  over  10  years  of  age. 

The  following  table,  derived  from  tables  in  Part  I,  shows  the  number 
of  working  females  per  10,000  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged 
in  each  of  the  18  classes  of  occupations  referred  to  above,  in  each  of 
which  upward  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  working  females 
were  employed  in  either  1891  or  1881,  and  the  number  of  working 
females  per  10,000  females  10  years  of  age  and  over  employed  in  the 
remaining  331  classes  of  occupations,  in  each  of  which  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  working  females  were  employed.  It  also 
shows  the  number  of  working  females  in  1891,  at  certain  age  periods, 
per  10,000  females  at  such  periods,  by  occupations,  and  the  decennial 
increases  or  decreases  in  the  numbers  employed: 

WORKIXa  FEMALES  IN  1891  AT  CERTAIN  AOB  FEBIODS  PBR  10,000  PEHALBS  AT 

SUCH  PERIODS. 


10  and  under  15  years. 

15  and  under  25  years. 

25  and  under  45  years. 

Oocnpation. 

Number. 

Compared  with 
1881. 

Number. 

Compared  with 
1881. 

Number. 

Compared  with 
1881. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In-        De- 
crease, oi-ease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Employing   more  than  1 
per  cent  of  females  who 
work: 

Domestic  senriuits 

Milliners,  dressmakers, 

and  staymakers 

Cotton    goods   opera- 
tiTes 

665 

108 

305 

11 

37 

2 

32 

87 

32 

41 

27 

2 

37 

2,744 

732 

555 

130 

245 

24 

148 

117 

106 
18 

46 

83 
01 

31 

4 

98 

46 
30 

90 

17 

2* 

64 

14* 

16 
24 

11 

189 

25 

5 

7 
14 

47 

902 

331 

258 

164 

137 

102 

66 

45 

51 
48 

39 

33 
35 

38 

38 
35 

23 
18 

57 

16 

2 

11 

25* 

40 
22 

Lanndry     and     bath 
employees 

21 

School  teachers,  profes- 
sors, and  lecturers 

Charwomen 

20 

Tailoresses ............ 

Worsted  goods  opera- 
tives  

7 

Woolen  goods  opera- 
tives   

3 

VnTSea  mid  wives  etc. 

Shirtmakers  and  seam- 
stresses   

8 

28 
8 

6 

11 
3 

3 

40 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  and 
clog  makers  (a) 

Drspers  and  mercers.. 

Grocers  and  chocolate 
makers  and  dealers . . 

Boardineand  lodging 
house  Keeoers ....... 

11 

14 

9 
18 

TTot^I  AArvftnta       

5 

23 
8 

24 

19 
31 

Silk,  satin,  velvet,  and 
ribbon  faetory  ox>er- 
atives 

3 
7 

12 

Farm    laborers     and 
servants 

18 

Total 

1,866 
261 

69 
51 

5,242 
1,094 

197 

75 

2,363 
697 

Employing  under  1  percent 
of  femates  who  work 

60 

....... 

Total 

1,626 

120  j 

6,336 

122 

2,960 

60 

Total  female  population. . . 

1,612,700 

214,608 

2,884,756 

380,921 

4,006,447 

511, 665 

« Dealers,  who  were  included  in  the  census  returns  for  1881,  were  not  included  in  those  for  1891. 
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WORKING  FEMALES  IN  1891  AT  CERTAIN  AGE  PERIODS  PER  10.000  FEMALES  AT 

SUCH  PERIODS-Oonolnded. 


45  and  under  65  years. 

fi5  years  and  over. 

All  ages 

over  10  years. 

Occupation. 

Number. 

Compared  with 
1881. 

Num- 
ber. 

Compared  with 
1881. 

Number. 

Compared  with 
-    1881. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Employing  more  than    1 
per  cent  of  females  who 
work: 
Domefttio  flervants  .... 

479 

218 

87 

207 

53 

213 

68 

16 

21 

102 

73 

17 
19 

73 

102 
10 

21 
26 

26 
8* 

e' 

23 

16 
6 

•  **•••  • 

47 

14 

44 

6 
2 

4 

4 

4 

37 
5 

16 
21 

276 
94 
13 

200 

16 

120 

30 

3 

6 
03 

93 

9 
9 

63 

81 
2 

13 
19 

19 

4' 

16 

6 

43 

18 
23 

1,209 

363 

290 

162 

126 
92 

78 

61 

54 

47 

46 

40 
40 

40 

39 
89 

28 
21 

22 

Milliner8,dres8maker8, 
and  staymakers 

Cotton    goods  opera- 
tives  

5 

13 

Laundry    and     bath 
Ctmnlovees ........... 

15 

School  teachers, profes- 
sors, and  lecturers. . . 
Charwomen 

3 

Tailorosses ............ 

25 

Worsted  goods  ox>era- 
tives 

8 

Woolen  goods  opera- 
tives   

2" 

14 

5 

1 

4 
31 

81 

3 

12 
25 

5 

Norses,  midwives,  etc. 
Shirtmakersand  seam- 
stresses  

9 

o36 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  and 
clog  makers  (b) 

Drax>ersand  mercers.. 

Grocers  and  chocolate 
makers  and  dealers. . 

Boarding  and  lodging 
house  Keepers 

Hotel  servants 

Silk,  satin,  velvet,  and 
ribbon  factory  oper- 
atives . .............. 

4 
11 

14 

6 

13 

a  18 

Farm    laborers     and 

MArvftntii 

a  19 

Total 

1,885 
612 

7 

118 

1,148 
450 

161 
69 

2,775 
667 

36 

Employing  onder  1  per  cent 
of  females  who  work 

73 

Total 

2,497 

111 

1.698 

230 

3,442 

37 

Total  female  population . . . 

2,191,964 

240,251 

766,014 

112,932 

11,461,890 

1,469,377 

a  An  actual  decrease  as  well  as  a  relative  one. 

6  Dealers,  who  were  incladed  in  the  census  returns  for  1881,  were  not  included  in  those  for  1891. 

The  decrease  in  the  numbers  employed  in  occupations  connected  with 
the  textile  industries  is  shown  at  every  age  period  above  15  years. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  laundry  and  bath  employees  15  and 
under  25  years  of  age  is  explained  by  the  statement  that  laundry 
work  in  steam  laundries  attracts  girls  and  young  women  more  than  was 
the  case  under  the  hand  system. 

The  numbers  employed  as  teachers,  professors,  and  lecturers,  and 
as  nurses,  midwives,  etc.,  show  an  increase  at  the  most  efQcient  age 
periods,  which,  it  is  said,  indicates  an  advance  in  the  quality  of  their 
work. 

A  large  decrease  is  shown,  at  every  age  period,  in  the  number  of 
shirtmakers  and  seamstresses.  The  report  says  that  the  decrease  in 
these  occupations  would  have  been  still  more  marked  in  the  number 
employed  who  were  15  and  under  25  years  of  age  were  it  not  for  the 
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growth  of  the  factory  system  in  the  manufacture  of  shirts  and  under- 
clothing; and  to  the  factory  system,  and  the  consequent  growth  of  the 
ready-made  clothing  trade,  must  be  traced  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  tailoresses. 

The  foregoing  table  shows  that  in  9  of  the  18  specified  occupations 
in  each  of  which  over  1  per  cent  of  the  working  females  were  employed 
in  1891  or  1881  the  employment  of  females  increased  relatively  to  popu- 
lation ;  these  9  occupations  in  1891  employed  812  in  every  10,000  females 
10  years  of  age  and  over,  or  90  more  than  in  1881.  The  other  9  specified 
occupations  in  1891  employed  1,963  females  in  every  10,000  of  10  years 
of  age  and  over,  or  126  less  than  in  1881. 

In  the  remaining  occupations,  in  each  of  which  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  working  females  were  employed,  667  females  per  10,000  of  10 
years  of  age  and  over  were  employed  in  1891,  or  73  more  than  in  1881. 

A  striking  fact  shown  by  this  table  is  the  decrease  in  the  proportion 
of  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25  employed  in  domestic  service, 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  so  employed  above  the  age  of  25.  The 
decrease  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  probably  diminished  supply  of  young 
servants;  and  the  consequent  improved  condition  of  older  servants 
accounts  for  the  increase  in  their  number.  It  is  also  said  that  as  the 
proi)ortion  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  and  the  proportion  of 
married  to  single  persons  in  1891  were  less  than  in  1881,  the  need  for 
servants  had  to  some  extent  diminished. 

In  order  to  compare  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  employment  of 
females  with  that  of  males  in  certain  occupations  employing  both  sexes 
the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  numbers  of  working  males  in 
1891,  at  certain  age  periods,  per  10,000  males  at  such  periods,  in  the 
selected  occupations,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number 
employed  in  each  occupation  since  1881. 

WORKOTG  MALES  IN  1891  AT  CERTAIN  AGE   PERIODS  PER  10.000  MALES  AT  SUCH 
PERIODS.  IN  OCCUPATIONS  LARGELY  FOLLOWED  BY  WOMEN. 


Occnpation. 


Cotton  soods  operatives. . . 

WoTstea  goods  operatives. 

Woolen  ^oods  operatives.. 

Silk,  satin,  relvet,  and  rib- 
bon factory  operatives. . . 

Tailors 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  and  clog 
makers 

Drapers 

Hotel  servants 

School  teachers,  professors, 
and  lecturers 

Farm  laborers  and  serv- 
ants, teamsters,  etc.... 


10  and,  under  15  years. 


Nam- 
ber. 


Compared  with 
1881. 


In- 
crease. 


225 
66 
35 

22 

10 

2 

12 
20 

1 

7 

58 

11 
7 

21 

1 

10 

402 

De- 
crease. 


3 

76 


15  and  under  25  years. 


Norn* 
ber. 


277 
45 
75 

15 
120 

201 
94 
81 

62 

860 


Compared  with 
1881. 


In. 
crease. 


18 

21 
1 
7 


De- 
crease. 


2 
2 


25 
200 


25  and  under  45  years. 


Num- 

Compared with 

1881. 

ber. 

In- 

De- 

crease. 

crease. 

195 
31 

8 

50 

8 

13 
128 

8 
1 

190 
64 
51 

8 

23 

3 

66 

13 

589 

127 

J 
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WORKING  HALES  IN  1891  AT  CEBTAIN  AGE  PERIODS  PER  10.000  MALES  AT  SUCH 
PERIODS,  IN  OCCUPATIONS  LARGELY  FOLLOWED  BY  WOMEN-Concluded. 


Occupation. 


Cotton  Koods  opemtives 

Worsted  goods  operatives 

Woolen  ffooda  operatives 

Silk,  satin  velvet,  and  ribbon  factory  operatives 

Tailors 

Shoe,  boot,  patten,  and  clog  makers 

Drapers 

Hotel  servants 

School  teachers,  professors,  and  lecturers 

Farm  laborers  and  servants,  teamsters,  etc 


45  and  under  65  years. 


Num- 
ber. 


135 
26 
59 
20 

141 

256 
45 
20 
37 

809 


Compared  with 

1881. 


In. 
crease. 


4 

8 
5 


De- 
crease. 


14 
4 
9 
12 
35 
43 


250 


65  years  and  over. 


Num- 
ber. 


61 

14 

38 

24 

143 

245 

19 

7 

12 

990 


Compared  with 

1881. 


In- 
crease. 


Do- 
crease. 


26 
6 
21 
20 
21 
47 


4 
320 


In  four  occapations  employing  females  and  males  the  former  have 
made  distinct  advances;  in  one  of  these,  hotel  servants,  the  number 
of  males  also  show  an  advance;  in  another,  drapers,  the  number  of  male 
employees  25  and  under  45  years  of  age  show  a  decrease;  in  the  other 
two,  tailors  and  shoemakers,  boys  and  youths  show  an  increase.  The 
decrease  in  the  last  two  occupations  in  the  numbers  employed  at  the 
age  periods  above  the  15-25  period  is  said  to  be  probably  due  to 
changes  in  the  organization  of  the  trades  to  which  these  occupations 
belong,  and  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  males  25  and  under  45  years 
of  age  in  the  shoe  trade  is  partly  due  to  the  exclusion  of  dealers  in 
the  census  returns  for  1891,  who  were  included  in  those  for  1881.  A 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  both  sexes  employed  as  farm  laborers  and 
servants,  teamsters,  etc.,  is  shown  at  every  age  period. 

There  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  employment  of  children  of 
both  sexes  under  the  age  of  15  years.  It  is  suggested  that  the  increase 
shown  by  the  census  of  1891  over  the  number  as  reported  by  the  cen- 
sus of  1881  may  be  partly  due  to  concealment  of  employment  of  chil- 
dren in  1881.  As  to  the  employment  of  female  children,  the  increase 
seems  to  be  attributable  to  the  growth  of  urban  population,  such 
increase  having  occurred  in  counties  containing  one  or  more  towns  of 
over  50,000  inhabitants  in  which  the  population  has  increased  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  urban  population  generally.  This  inference  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  employment  of  girls  under 
15  years  of  age  was  greatest  in  industries  in  which  the  chances  of 
employment  are  much  greater  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts,  in 
several  branches  of  which  the  extended  use  of  machinery  and  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  render  it  easier  for  children  to  find  work 
than  formerly. 

In  the  table  giving  the  employment  of  females  at  certain  age  periods 
it  is  shown  that  in  every  10,000  females  10  and  under  15  years  of  age 
1,626  were  employed,  equivalent  to  16.26  per  cent.  The  census  returns 
for  1891  show  that  in  34  towns,  including  London,  with  over  50,000 
inhabitants  each^  the  percentage  was  lower  than  this,  ranging  in  the 
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difPerent  towns  from  6.2  to  16  per  cent,  while  in  28  towns  of  over  50,000 
population  the  percentage  was  higher,  ranging  ^om  17  to  58.1  per  cent. 

The  age  period  at  which  the  largest  percentage  of  females  is  employed 
is  that  from  15  to  20  years.  The  census  of  1891  shows  that  in  England 
and  Wales  68.6  x)er  cent  of  females  between  these  ages  were  employed 
in  the  various  occupations.  In  30  towns  each  with  a  population  of 
upward  of  50,000  the  percentage  was  lower  than  this,  ranging  from 
49.2  to  67.1  per  cent,  while  in  32  towns  each  having  populations  of 
over  50,000  the  percentage  was  higher,  ranging  from  68.8  to  95.3  per 
cent. 

In  discussing  the  employment  of  women  over  20  years  of  age,  with 
special  reference  to  married  and  widowed  women,  the  report  says  that 
the  age  period  between  20  and  25  years  is  that  at  which  the  female 
worker  has,  perhaps,  the  most  industrial  freedom;  she  is  then  not  only 
in  her  prime  industrially,  but  generally  has  the  option  of  exchanging 
wage-earning  employment  for  domestic  life.  In  England  and  Wales 
70  per  cent  of  the  females  at  this  age  period  were  returned  as  unmar- 
ried; but  the  large  towns  showed  considerable  divergence  from  this 
average,  the  percentages  ranging  from  41  to  85. 

Tables  are  given  showing  the  percentages  of  working  married  and 
widowed  females  at  different  age  periods  in  19  industrial  towns  in 
England  in  1891  and  1881,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  in  these 
towns,  most  affected  by  female  labor,  to  which  the  tables  relate,  the 
percentage  of  working  married  women  is  diminishing.  It  is  mentioned 
as  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  all  these  factory  centers  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  working  married  women  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  25  years. 

The  conditions  governing  married  female  labor  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land are  quite  different  from  those  in  the  south.  In  the  north  there 
has  been  a  large  demand  for  female  labor,  tod  married  women  have 
been  attracted  by  the  high  wages  obtainable  in  the  textile  industries, 
e8x>ecially  in  the  cotton  trade.  The  women  of  the  north  have  not  re- 
garded industrial  employment  as  being  merely  a  means  of  support 
prior  to  marriage,  but  have  looked  upon  it,  more  than  upon  domestic 
management,  as  their  life  occupation,  and  they  work  with  a  view  to 
saving  or  for  greater  comfort  in  living.  These  causes  tend  to  make 
them  efficient  Workers  and  to  develop  industrial  ambition. 

In  the  south  of  England,  where  the  factory  industries  are  small  and 
a  large  prox)ortion  of  female  employment  is  in  domestic  service,  work- 
ing girls  look  forward  to  marriage  as  a  release  from  wage-earning 
employment,  and  in  the  upper  industrial  classes  marriage  usually  gives 
such  release.  The  girl  before  marriage  rarely  aims  at  becoming  a 
very  efficient  worker,  and  if  in  later  life  she  finds  it  necessary  to  again 
support  herself  she  is  unable  to  gain  employment  except  in  ordinary 
domestic  service.  In  the  lower  industrial  grades  females  frequently 
remain  at  work  after  marriage  because  of  the  small  earnings  or  irreg- 
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nlar  employment  of  their  husbands.  The  effect  of  these  conditions  on 
the  quality  of  female  labor  is  disadvantageous,  and  the  married  female 
labor  is  of  a  poor  kind. 

Part  II  of  the  report  deals  with  statistics  collected  by  the  labor 
department  from  manufacturers  in  1894,  relative  to  unmarried,  married, 
and  widowed  females  employed  by  them  in  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted 
mills  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  west  of  England. 
Returns  were  received  from  1,654  manufacturers,  of  whom  968  were  in 
the  cotton  industry,  315  in  the  woolen,  340  in  the  Aforsted,  and  31  in 
the  mixed  woolen  and  worsted.  These  returns  relate  to  the  employ- 
ment of  246,825  females,  distributed  among  the  industries  as  follows: 
Cotton,  176,456;  woolen,  20,045;  worsted,  46,540;  mixed  woolen  and 
worsted,  3,784. 

The  females  employed  in  the  cotton  and  other  industries,  to  whom 
the  labor  department  statistics  relate,  are  classified  as  ^^  half  timers," 
who  were  11  and  under  13  years  of  age;  as  "  young  persons,"  who  were 
13  and  under  18  years  of  age,  and  as  '^  women  18  years  of  age  and  over." 
This  classification  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  English  fac- 
tory act,  which  defines  the  terms  "half-timer,"  "young  person,"  and 
"women"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  all  females  legally  employed 
in  factories  under  these  headings. 

In  the  cotton  industry  12,536  of  the  176,456  females  employed,  or  7.1 
per  cent,  were  half-timers;  45,398,  or  25.7  per  cent,  were  young  persons; 
118,522,  or  67.2  i>er  cent,  were  women  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Of 
the  118,522  women,  38,991,  or  32.9  per  cent,  were  either  wives  or 
widows;  the  ratio  of  married  and  widowed  to  the  total  number  of 
females,  exclusive  of  half  timers,  was  23.8  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
fourth;  of  the  total  number  of  females,  including  half-timers,  22.1 
per  cent,  or  more  than  one-fifth,  were  married  or  widowed;  of  the 
38,991  women  who  were  married  or  widowed,  4,841,  or  12.4  i>er  cent, 
were  widowed. 

Great  differences  exist  in  the  percentages  in  different  localities;  for 
example,  in  10  urban  sanitary  districts  each  with  over  50,000  inhabitants 
the  percentages  of  women  over  the  age  of  18  who  were  married  or 
widowed  ranged  fipom  9.8  to  44.7  per  cent. 

In  the  woolen  industry  the  statistics  show  that  of  the  20,045  females 
to  whom  they  relate,  200,  or  1  -per  cent,  were  half-timers;*  3,364,  or  16.8 
per  cent,  were  young  persons,  and  16,481,  or  82.2  per  cent,  were  women 
18  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  16,481  women,  4,906,  or  29.8  per  cent, 
were  either  married  or  widowed.  The  ratio  of  married  and  widowed 
to  the  total  number  of  females,  exclusive  of  half-timers,  was  24.7  x>er 
cent,  or  about  one-fourth. 

The  relative  number  of  half-timers  reported  in  this  industry  was  so 
small  that  the  ratio  of  wives  and  widows  to  the  total  number  of  work- 
ing females  was  nearly  the  same  as  their  ratio  to  the  total  number  exclu- 
sive of  half-timers,  being  24.5  per  cent.    Of  the  4,906  woolen  operatives 
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reported  as  married  or  widowed,  844,  or  17.2  per  cent,  were  reported  as 
widowed. 

In  the  worsted  industry  3,944,  or  8.5  per  cent,  of  the  46,540  working 
females  were  half  timers;  13,288,  or  28.5  per  cent,  were  young  persons, 
and  29,308,  or  03  per  cent,  were  women  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Of 
the  29,308  women,  6,209,  or  21.4  per  cent,  were  either  married  or  wid- 
owed. The  ratio  of  married  and  widowed  to  the  total  number  of  work- 
ing females,  exclusive  of  half-timers,  was  14.7  per  cent,  or  slightly  more 
than  one-seventh;  the  ratio  of  married  and  widowed  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  working  females,  inclusive  of  half-timers,  was  13.5  per  cent,  or 
nearly  one-seventh.  Of  the  6,269  wives  and  widows,  1,111,  or  17.7  per 
cent,  were  widows. 

In  the  mixed  woolen  and  worsted  industry  83,  or  2,2  per  cent,  of  the 
3,784  female  operatives  were  half-timers;  792,  or  20.9  per  cent,  were 
young  persons,  and  2,909,  or  76.9  per  cent,  were  women  18  years  of  age 
and  over.  Of  the2,909  women,  686,  or  23.6  per  cent,  were  either  married 
or  widowed.  The  ratio  of  the  married  and  widowed  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  working  females,  exclusive  of  half-timers,  was  18.5  per  cent,  and 
to  the  total  number,  inclusive  of  half-timers,  18.1  per  cent.  Of  the  686 
wives  and  widows,  108,  or  15.7  per  cent,  were  widows. 

The  total  number  of  females  in  all  the  industries  to  which  the  statis- 
tics relate  was  246,825.  Of  this  number  16,763,  or  6.8  per  cent,  were 
half- timers;  62,842,  or  25.5  per  cent,  were  young  persons,  and  167,220, 
or  67.7  per  cent,  were  women  18  years  of  age  and  over.  Of  the  167,220 
women,  50,852,  or  30.4  -per  cent,  were  either  married  or  widowed.  The 
ratio  of  the  married  and  widowed  to  the  total  number  of  working  females, 
exclusive  of  half-timers,  was  22.1  per  cent,  and  to  the  total  number, 
inclusive  of  half-timers,  20.6  per  cent.  Of  the  50,852  wives  and  widows, 
6,904,  or  13.6  per  cent,  were  widows. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  working  females,  by 
industries,  concerning  whom  statistics  were  gathered  by  the  labor 
department  in  1894,  classified  as  *<  half-timers,"  those  11  and  under  13 
years  of  age;  ^^  young  persons,"  those  13  and  under  18  years  of  age,  and 
"women  18  years  of  age  and  over,"  of  whom  the  number  unmarried, 
married,  afid  widowed  are  given.  The  percentage  that  each  class  is  of 
the  total  niunber  of  working  females  in  each  industry  is  also  given. 
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WORKIKa  FEMALES  IN  CERTAIN  INDUSTRIES,  1894. 

Working  females. 

Cotton. 

Woolen. 

Worsted. 

Mixed  woolen 
and  worsted. 

Total. 

Num 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Nam 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent 

Nam* 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Under  18  years  of  age : 

Half-tlmen 

Yoang  persons .... 

12,536 
45,398 

7.1 
25.7 

200 
3,364 

1.0 
16.8 

8.944 

13.288 

8.5 
28.5 

83 

792 

2.2 
20.9 

16,763 
62,842 

6.8 
25.5 

Total 

57,934 

32.8 

3.564 

17.8 

17,232 

37.0 

875 

23.1 

79,605 

32.3 

18  years  of  age  and  over  ■ 

Unmarried 

Married 

79.531 

34.150 

4,841 

45.1 

19.4 

2.7 

11, 575 

4,062 

844 

57.7 

20.3 

4.2 

23.039 
5.158 
1,111 

49.5 

11.1 

2.4 

2,223 
578 
108 

58.8 

15.3 

2.8 

116,368 

43,948 

6,904 

47.1 
17.8 

"Widowed 

2.8 

Total,     married 
and  widowed.. 

88,991 

22.1 

4.906 

24.5 

6,269      13.5 

686 

l&l 

50,852 

20.6 

Total,  18  Tears  of 
ageana  over  .. 

118,622 

67.2 

16,481 

82.2 

29,808 

63.0 

2,909 

76.9 

167.220 

67.7 

Grand  total 

176.456 

100.0 

20,045 

100.0 

46,540 

100.0 

3,784 

100.0 

246.825 

100.0 

Part  III  of  the  report  presents  statistics  relating  to  female  labor  at 
the  principal  centers  of  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  industries  in 
England,  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  B^tnrn  of  Bates  of  Wages 
in  the  Principal  Textile  Trades  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Owing  to  the  vagueness  of  the  distinction  made  by  employers 
between  women  and  girls,  working  females  are  classified  as  ^^half- 
timers"  and '^  full-timers,"  no  attempt  being  made  to  distinguish  be- 
tween "  women"  and  "  young  persons." 

The  wages  covered  by  the  statistics  were  the  average  wages  for  a 
week  in  October,  1880.  These  are  shown  to  have  been  $3.51  for 
67,843  females  working  full  time  in  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire;  $3.20  for  10,909  females  working  full  tijne  in  the 
woolen  manufacture  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire;  $2.78  for  18,855 
females  working  fall  time  in  the  worsted  and  stuff  manufacture  in 
Yorkshire;  $2.60  for  1,757  females  working  full  time  in  the  woolen 
manufacture  in  the  west  of  England. 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of  females 
working  fall  time,  above  referred  to,  in  the  industries  specified,  at  and 
between  dififerent  weekly  wage  rates: 

FEMALES  WOBKINQ    FULL  TIMS   IN   CERTAIN   IKDUSTRIES  AT  AND   BETWEEN 

CERTAIN  WEEKLY  WAGE  RATES,  1886. 


Industry. 

Under  $2.43. 

$2.43  and 
under  $3.65. 

93.65  and 
under  $4.87. 

$4.87  and 
under  $6.08. 

$6.08  and  over. 

Total. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 

cent 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oent 

Norn- 
oer. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
oenL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Cotton  (a)  — 

7,245 

10.7 

30.482 

44.9 

21,708 

32.0 

8,216 

12.1 

192 

0.3 

67,843 

100 

Woolen  lb)  . . 

1,159 
796 

10.6 
45.3 

6,973 
961 

64.0 
54.7 

2,767 

25.3 

10 

.1 

10.909 
1,757 

100 

Woolen  (e)... 

100 

Xotal 

1,955 

15.4 

7,934 

62.6 

2,767 

21.9 

10 

.1 

12,666 

100 

Worsted  and 
staffed) 

6,902 

36.6 

11,838 

62.8 

115 

.6 

18.855 

100 

Grand  total 

16,102 

36.2 

50,254 

50.6 

24,590 

24.7 

8,226 

8.3 

192 

.2 

99,364 

100 

a  In  Lancasbire  and  Cbeahire. 
b  In  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire. 


e  In  west  of  England. 
d  In  Yorkshire. 


The  board  of  trade  statistics  for  1886  are  considered  in  connection 
with  those  collected  by  the  labor  department  in  1894.  From  the  latter 
it  appears  that  in  1894  the  proportion  of  yoang  persons  to  women  was 
considerably  higher  in  worsted  than  in  cotton  mills,  31.2  per  cent  of 
the  fall  timers  being  yoang  persons  in  the  former  case  and  27.7  per 
cent  in  the  latter.  Moreover,  only  21.4  per  cent  of  the  adult  females 
in  the  worsted  mills  were  married  or  widowed,  as  compared  with  32.9 
per  cent  in  the  cotton  mills.  Sapposing  somewhat  similar  conditions 
to  have  prevailed  in  1886  as  in  1894,  it  would  follow  that  the  average 
age  of  the  cotton  operatives  was  higher  than  that  of  the  worsted 
operatives.  Making  all  allowance  for  such  difiference  in  age,  it  would 
seem  that  the  average  wages  were  lower  in  the  worsted  than  in  the 
cotton  industry. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  woolen  manufacture  since 
1886  makes  it  most  unlikely  that  the  proportion  of  young  persons  to 
adult  women  employed  in  1894  approximated  to  that  prevailing  in  1886. 
The  proportion  of  adult  females  in  woolen  mills  was  abnormally  high  in 
1894,  having  been  83  per  cent  of  full-timers,  as  compared  with  72.3  per 
cent  in  the  cotton  mills.  This  high  proportion  of  adult  females  was 
most  probably  due  to  the  employment  of  girls  in  worsted  instead  of  in 
woolen  mills.  Notwithstanding  the  high  proportion  of  adult  females, 
the  percentage  of  females  either  married  or  widowed  in  the  Yorkshire 
woolen  mills  was  less  than  the  percent^age  in  the  cotton  mills,  having 
been  28.1  per  cent  in  the  former  case  and  32.9  per  cent  in  the  latter. 
In  1886,  before  the  stream  of  young  workers  was  diverted  from  the 
woolen  to  the  worsted  cloth  manufacture,  the  percentage  of  married 
females  was  probably  lower  still. 
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GompariDg  the  three  industries,  it  was  found  that  the  higher  average 
of  wages  coincide  with  a  higher  percentage  of  adult  females  either 
married  or  widowed.  Comparing  estimated  average  wages  of  young  per- 
sons  in  the  cotton  and  worsted  mills,  the  average  in  the  worsted  mills 
was  considerably  lower  than  in  the  cotton  mills,  although  the  average 
age  of  young  p^ersons  would  be  about  the  same. 

An  examination  of  the  relation  between  average  wages  and  the  per- 
centage of  married  women  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  different  dis- 
tricts pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  north  of  England  one  of  the 
causes  of  an  exceptionally  high  rate  of  employment  of  married  women 
was  the  high  rate  of  wages  that  could  be  earned.  In  so  far  as  this 
conclusion  is  correct,  it  may  be  inferred  that  a  falling  in  wages  of 
working  females  in  the  great  textile  trades  would  be  followed  by  a 
diminution  in  the  employment  of  married  women,  if  the  wages  of  male 
operatives  remained  unchanged. 

With  the  relation  between  wages  and  the  employment  of  married 
women  in  the  north  of  England  must  be  compared  the  conditions 
found  in  the  woolen  mills  in  the  west  of  England,  where  the  average 
weekly  wage  in  1886  was  much  lower  than  the  average  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  but  where  the  percentage  of  working  females  who  were 
either  married  or  widowed  was  extremely  high  in  1894. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  said  that  the  current  view  that  the  employment 
of  female  labor  is  rapidly  extending,  and  that  women  are  replacing 
men  to  a  considerable  extent  in  industrial  occupations,  is  not  confirmed. 
On  the  whole,  the  proportion  of  working  females  remained  practically 
stationary  in  the  decade  1881-1891,  there  having  been  34.05  working 
females  over  10  years  of  age  per  100  in  1881  and  34.42  per  100  in  1891 , 
the  slight  increase  being  attributed  to  the  increased  number  of  females 
under  25  years  of  age  with  definite  occupations,  and  to  the  increased 
employment  of  middle-class  women. 

The  employment  of  married  and  elderly  women  has,  on  the  whole,  di- 
minished, as  has  also  the  employment  of  women  in  casual  occupations. 
There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  employment  of  females  under  the 
age  of  25  years,  which  has,  however,  been  concurrent  with  a  similar 
extension  in  the  employment  of  young  men  and  boys. 

As  to  the  substitution  of  female  for  male  labor,  the  census  returns 
show  that  83.24  per  cent  of  males  over  10  years  of  age  were  industrially 
employed  in  1881  and  83.10  per  cent  in  1891.  In  either  year  there  were 
less  than  17  males  in  every  100  who  could  possibly  have  been  added  to 
the  ranks  of  the  employed,  whereas  there  were  nearly  66  females  in 
every  100  upon  which  to  draw  for  an  increase  in  wage  earners,  yet  in 
1891  this  available  female  surplus  had  only  been  diminished  by  less 
than  1,  and  it  appears  to  be  clearly  shown  that  male  labor  has  not  been 
displaced  to  any  marked  extent  by  the  employment  of  females. 
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BY  VICTOB  H.  OLMSTED  AND  STEPHEN  D.  FESSENDEN. 

The  relations  existing  between  employers  of  labor  and  their  employ- 
eeSj  and  the  reciprocal  duties,  obligations,  and  rights  growing  out  of 
those  relations,  are,  in  the  absence  of  legislative  enactments,  governed 
by  the  common  law  in  regard  to  master  and  servant,  the  words  master 
and  servant  being  legally  synonymous  with  the  words  employer  and 
employee. 

The  common  law  consists  of  principles,  usages,  and  rules  of  action, 
applicable  to  the  government  and  security  of  persons  and  property, 
which  have  grown  into  use  by  gradual  adoption,  without  legislative 
authority,  and  have  received,  from  time  to  time,  the  sanction  of  the 
courts  of  justice. 

The  great  body  of  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
the  common  law  of  England,  and  such  statutes  thereof  as  were  in  force . 
prior  to  the  separation  of  this  country  from  England,  and  applicable 
to  circumstances  and  conditions  prevailing  here.  These  laws  have 
been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  jurisprudence  in  all  the  states  except 
Louisiana,  and  many  of  the  most  valued  principles  of  the  English  com- 
mon law  have  been  embodied  in  the  constitutions  of  the  United  States 
and  the  several  states. 

In  many  details,  however,  the  common  law  of  the  United  States  now 
differs  widely  from  that  of  England  by  reason  of  modifications  arising 
from  different  conditions  and  established  by  American  adjudications. 
That  branch  of  the  common  law  governing  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  has  undergone  some  changes,  although  in  the  main  it  is  the 
same  in  this  country  as  in  England.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  point  out  such  changes  or  differences,  but  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  the  common  law  now  prevailing  throughout  the 
United  States,  except  where  they  have  been  changed  or  modified  by 
legislative  enactments. 

The  statement  which  follows  is  derived  from  articles  in  the  American 
and  English  Encyclopedia  of  Law  on  the  subject  of  '^  Master  and  ser- 
vant" and  kindred  topics,  and  from  standard  legal  works  treating  of 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that 
any  rule  or  principle  of  the  common  law,  as  given  in  this  statement, 
conflicting  with  a  statute  which  has  not  been  declared  invalid  or 
unconstitutional  by  the  courts,  is  modified  or  changed  by  the  statute, 

and  that  the  statute  instead  of  the  common  law  now  governs. 
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Master  and  Servant  :  Definitions. — A  master  is  variously  de- 
jQjied  as  one  who  has  in  his  employment  one  or  more  persons  hired 
by  contract  to  serve  him  either  as  domestic  or  common  laborers;  one 
who  has  the  superior  choice,  control,  and  direction,  whose  will  is  repre- 
sented not  merely  in  the  ultimate  result  of  the  work  in  hand,  but  in 
all  its  details;  one  who  is  the  responsible  head  of  a  given  industry;  one 
who  not  only  prescribes  the  end,  but  directs,  or  may  at  any  time  direct 
the  means  and  methods  of  doing  the  work;  one  who  has  the  power 
to  discharge;  a  head  or  chief;  an  employer;  a  director;  a  governor. 

A  servant  is  one  who  is  employed  to  render  personal  service  to  his 
employer  otherwise  than  in  the  pursuit  of  an  independent  calling,  and 
who,  in  such  service,  remains  entirely  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  latter. 

The  Relation  :  Its  Creation  and  Existence.— The  relation  of 
master  and  servant  is  created  by  contract,  either  express  or  implied, 
where  both  parties  have  the  requisite  legal  qualifications  for  entering 
into  a  valid  contract.  The  relation  exists  only  where  the  person  sought 
to  be  charged  as  master  employs  and  controls  the  other  party  to  the 
contract  of  service,  or  expressly  or  tacitly  assents  to  the  rendition  of 
the  particular  service  by  him.  The  master  must  have  the  right  to 
direct  the  action  of  the  servant,  and  to  accept  or  reject  his  service. 
The  relation  does  not  cease  so  long  as  the  master  retains  his  control  or 
•right  of  control  over  the  methods  and  manner  of  doing  the  work,  or 
the  agencies  by  which  it  is  effected.  Furthermore,  the  relation  exists 
where  the  servant  is  employed,  not  by  the  master  directly,  but  by  an 
employee  in  charge  of  a  part  of  the  master's  business  with  authority 
to  engage  assistance  therein. 

The  Contract  of  Service.— A  contract  of  employment  is  one  by 
which  an  employer  engages  an  employee  to  do  something  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  employer,' or  of  a  third  person,  for  a  sufficient  consideration, 
expressed  or  implied.  The  authority  of  a  subordinate  to  employ  an 
agent  or  servant  includes,  in  the  absence  of  restrictive  words,  author- 
ity to  make  a  complete  contract,  definite  as  to  the  amount  of  wages,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  terms. 

Ordinarily,  when  an  adult  person  solicits  employment  in  a  particular 
line  of  work,  the  solicitation  carries  with  it  an  implied  assertion  that 
the  one  seeking  employment  is  competent  to  perform  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  x)osition  sought;  and  it  is  an  implied  condition  of  every 
contract  of  service  that  the  employee  is  competent  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  employment. 

A  servant  is  presumed  to  have  been  hired  for  such  length  of  time  as 
the  parties  adopt  for  the  estimation  of  wages;  for  example,  a  hiring  at  a 
yearly  rate  is  presumed  to  be  for  one  year;  at  a  daily  rate,  for  one  day; 
a  hiring  by  piecework,  for  no  specified  time;  but  such  fact  does  not, 
in  the  absence  of  other  evidence,  necessarily  fix  the  period  of  hiring. 
Where  an  employee  has  been  hired  to  work  by  the  week  or  month,  the 
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burden  of  proof  is  upon  him  to  show  any  change  in  the  contract  of 
employment  as  to  the  term  of  service. 

It  is  a  general  rale  that  where  a  person  enters  into  a  contract  of  serv- 
ice for  a  fixed  compensation,  he,  prima  facie,  agrees  to  give*  his  employer 
his  entire  time;  bat  this  rule  is  not  inflexible. 

A  contract  for  service  running  for  a  longer  x)eriod  of  time  than  one 
year,  to  be  valid,  must  be  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  party  against 
whom  it  may  be  sought  to  be  enforced,  or  by  his  authorized  agent. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  contract  of  hiring,  a  person  may  recover 
compensation  for  services  where  the  same  were  rendered  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  show  that  he  expected  such  compensation  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  that  the  person  for  whom  they  were  rendered  was 
bound  to  know  that  he  claimed  comx)ensation,  or  was  legally  entitled 
thereto.  Where  one  person  performs  labor  for  another,  a  request  and 
a  promise  to  pay  the  reasonable  worth  of  such  labor  are  presumed  by 
law,  unless  it  is  understood  that  the  labor  is  to  be  gratuitously  per- 
formed, or  it  is  x)erformed  under  such  circumstances  as  to  repel  the 
presumption  of  a  promise  to  pay. 

Where  there  is  an  express  contract  the  servant  must  be  furnished 
with  employment  by  the  master  during  the  period  covered  by  its  terms. 
If  by  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  servant  is  employed  to  work  by  the 
day,  week,  month,  or  year,  and  nothing  is  said  as  to  the  time  of  pay- 
ment for  his  services,  the  wages  are  due  and  may  be  demanded  at  the 
close  of  each  day,  week,  month,  or  year,  as  the  case  may  be,*  but  in 
such  case,  as  upon  all  questions  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  con- 
tracts, custom  has  a  strong  bearing. 

A  man  can  contract  to  furnish  his  own  services  and  those  of  his 
wife,  and  if  she  makes  no  separate  claim  can  sue  for  them;  and  if  such 
contract  needs  ratifying,  the  testimony  of  the  wife  in  support  of  his 
demand  will  be  a  sufficient  ratification. 

A  wife  is  not  responsible,  for  the  wages  of  her  husband's  employee, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  sometimes  pays  such  wages. 

When  a  master  agrees  to  pay  his  servant  what  he  considers  the 
servant's  services  to  be  reasonably  worth,  or,  where  he  agrees  to  pay 
the  same  wages  as  shall  be  paid  to  otlier  men  in  his  employ  filling 
similar  positions,  and  there  is  no  showing  that  the  master  haa  other 
employees  in  similar  positions,  the  servant  is  entitled  to  recover,  m  a 
suit  for  wages,  what  his  services  were  actually  worth.  And  wher^  the 
master  and  servant  agree  as  to  the  existence  of  the  contract  of  service, 
but  disagree  as  to  the  wages  to  be  paid,  the  question  of  compensation 
must  be  left  to  a  jury. 

Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  wages  of  an  employee  must  be  paid  in 
cash.    The  master  has  no  right  to  handle,  or  invest,  or  in  any  manner 
ap{)ly  such  wages,  whether  beneficial  to  the  servant  or  not,  but  must 
pay  them  directly  to  him. 
89— No,  1 7 
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An  employer  may  discbarge  an  employee  before  tbe  expiration  of  the 
term  of  service  stipulated  in  tbe  contract  for  good  and  sufficient  cause, 
as,  for  incompetency.  Tbe  discbarge  must  be  coucbed  in  sucb  terms 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  tbe  employee's  mind  of  tbe  employer's  desire  to 
terminate  tbe  relation. 

In  a  majority  of  tbe  stated  a  contract  for  service  for  a  specified  time 
is  considered  apportionable,  and  an  employee  wbo  bas  been  discharged 
for  cause  is  entitled  to  compensation  for  tbe  work  be  bas  actually 
performed. 

Where  one  has  contracted  to  employ  another  for  a  certain  period  of 
time,  at  a  specified  price  for  the  entire  time,  and  discharges  him  wrong- 
fully before  the  expiration  thereof,  the  wrongfully  discharged  employee 
is  entitled  to  recover  an  amount  equal  to  the  stipulated  wages  for  the 
whole  period  covered  by  the  contract,  less  tbe  sum  earned,  or  which 
might  have  been  earned  in  other  employment  during  tbe  period  covered 
by  the  bre*icb.  Upon  dismissal  a  servant,  under  the  law,  must  seek  other 
employment,  but  extraordinary  diligence  in  such  seeking  is  not  required 
of  him.  He  is  only  required  to  use  reasonable  efforts,  and  be  is  not 
bound  to  seek  employment  or  render  service  of  a  dififereut  kind  or  grade 
from  that  which  be  was  engaged  to  perform  under  the  violated  contract, 
nor  to  seek  employment  in  a  different  neighborhood;  and  if  he  fails  to 
secure  employment  and  works  on  his  own  account  tbe  value  of  such 
work  can  not  be  deducted  from  his  claim. 

Where  an  employee  for  a  fixed  x)eriod,  at  a  salary  for  tbe  period,  pay- 
able at  intervals,  is  wrongfully  discharged,  be  may  pursue  one  of  four 
courses — 

1.  He  may  sue  at  once  for  the  breach  of  contract,  in  which  case  he 
can  only  recover  his  damages  up  to  tbe  time  of  bringing  the  suit. 

2.  He  may  wait  until  tbe  end  of  the  contract  period,  and  then  sue 
for  tbe  breach. 

3.  He  may  treat  the  contract  as  existing,  and  sue  at  each  period  of 
payment  for  the  wages  then  due. 

>  4.  He  may  treat  the  contract  as  rescipded,  and  sue  immediately  for 
the  value  of  bis  services  performed,  in  which  case  be  can  only  recover 
for  the  time  he  actually  served. 

An  employee  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  a  person  who  mali- 
ciously procures  his  discharge,  provided  he  proves  that  the  discharge 
resulted  in  damage  to  him. 

An  employer  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  against  anyone  who 
knowingly  entices  away  bis  servant,  or  wrongfully  prevents  the  serv- 
ant from  performing  bis  duty,  or  permits  tbe  servant  to  stay  with  him 
and  harbors  sucb  servant  with  tbe  intention  of  depriving  the  master 
of  his  services. 

Combinations  and  Coercion  of  SERVANTS.—Everyone  has  the 
right  to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work  for  whom  and  on  what  terms  he 
pleases^  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with  whom  he  please;  an4  a  number  of 
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persons,  if  they  have  no  unlawful  object  in  view,  have  the  right  to  agree 
that  they  will  not  work  for  or  deal  with  certain  persons,  or  that  they 
will  not  work  under  a  fixed  price  or  without  certain  conditions. 

The  right  of  employees  to  refuse  to  work,  either  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation, except  upon  terms  and  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves,  is 
balanced  by  the  right  of  employers  to  refuse  to  engage  the  services  of 
anyone  for  any  reason  they  deem  proper.  The  master  may  fix  the  wages, 
and  other  conditions  not  unlawful,  upon  which  he  will  employ  work- 
men, and  has  the  right  to  refuse  to  employ  them  upon  any  other  terms. 
In  short,  both  employers  and  employees  are  entitled  to  exercise  the 
fullest  liberty  in  entering  into  contracts  of  service,  and  neither  party 
can  hold  the  other  responsible  for  refusing  to  enter  into  sucli  contracts. 

It  has  been  held,  however,  that  employers  in  separate,  independent 
establishments  have  no  right  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
workmen,  who  have  incurred  the  hostility  of  one  of  them,  from  secur- 
ing employment  upon  any  terms,  and  by  the  method  commonly  known 
as  blacklisting  debarring  such  workmen  from  exercising  their  voca- 
tion, such  a  combination  being  regarded  as  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  combination  of  employees  having  for  its  pur- 
pose the  accomplishment  of  an  illegal  object  is  unlawful;  for  instance, 
a  conspiracy  to  extort  money  from  an  employer  by  inducing  his  work- 
men to  leave  him  and  deterring  others  from  entering  his  service,  is 
illegal;  and  an  association  which  undertakes  to  coerce  workmen  to 
become  members  thereof  or  to  dictato  to  employers  as  to  the  methods  or 
terms  upon  which  their  business  shall  be  conducted,  by  means  of  force, 
threats,  or  intimidation  interfering  with  their  traffic  or  lawful  employ- 
ment of  other  persons  is,  as  to  such  purposes,  an  illegal  combination. 

Unlawful  interference  by  employees,  or  former  employees,  or  persons 
acting  in  sympathy  with  them,  with  the  business  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  renders  the  persons  interfering  liable 
to  punishment  for  contempt  of  court. 

Employer's  Liability  for  Injuries  of  Employees. — Where 
a  person  employs  an  independent  contractor  to  do  work  for  him,  and 
retains  or  exercises  no  control  over  the  means  or  methods  by  which  the 
work  is  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  not  answerable  for  the  wrongful  acts 
of  such  contractor;  and  the  same  rule  governs  as  between  a  contractor 
and  a  subcontractor.  Under  these  circumstances  an  employer  would 
not  be  liable  for  an  injury  sustained  by  a  workman  in  the  course  of  his 
employment  for  which  he  would  have  been  liable  had  the  work  been 
performed  under  his  own  direction. 

An  employer  is  ordinarily  liable  in  damages  to  his  employee  who 
sustains  an  injury  through  the  employer's  negligence.  Such  negli- 
gence may  consist  in  the  doing  of  something  by  the  employer  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  i)rudence,  he  ought  not  to  have 
done,  or  in  the  omission  of  any  duty  or  precaution  which  a  prudent, 
^^pirefid  man  would  or  ought  to  have  taken. 
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An  important  daty  on  the  part  of  a  master  is  to  famish  his  servant 
with  such  appliances,  tools,  and  machinery  as  are  suited  to  his  employ- 
ment and  may  be  used  with  safety;  and  if  a  master  fails  to  use  ordi- 
nary care  in  the  selection  or  care  of  such  appliances  his  ignorance  of 
a  defect  therein  will  not  excuse  him  from  liability  for  an  injury  caused 
thereby;  he  is  responsible  for  all  defects  in  machinery  or  appliances  of 
which  he  should  have  known,  but  failed  through  negligence  to  learn 
of,  or  which,  having  learned  of,  he  has  failed  to  remedy. 

A  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries  to  its  employees  occasioned 
by  the  company's  negligence  in  failing  to  keep  its  track  or  roadbed  in 
X^ro])er  condition;  but  such  company  is  not  boun<l  to  furnish  an  abso- 
lutely safe  track  or  roadbed,  its  duty  only  being  to  use  all  reasonable 
care  in  keeping  them  in  safe  condition. 

A  railroad  company  is  likewise  liable  if  it  fails  to  keep  its  track  clear 
of  obstructions  and  structures  dangerously  near  the  same;  but  such 
company  is  not  negligent  because  it  erects  and  maintains  structures 
and  contrivances  for  use  in  the  oi)eratioii  of  its  road  merely  for  the 
reason  that  they  may  be  dangerous  to  employees  ojierating  the  com- 
pany's trains. 

It  is  negligence  for  such  a  company  to  fail  to  use  safe  and  appropri- 
ate engines;  or  to  have  the  boilers  of  its  engines  properly  tested;  or 
to  furnish  suitable  freight  or  passenger  cars,  and  proper  and  safe 
attachments  and  appliances  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith;  and 
such  company  can  not  divest  itself  of  its  duty  to  use  due  care  and  dili- 
gence with  respect  to  the  cars  of  other  companies  to  be  moved  and 
handled  by  its  employees,  in  seeing  that  such  cars  are  in  safe  condition 
to  be  so  moved  and  handled,  by  contracts  with  such  other  companies 
that  they  shall  keep  their  cars  in  repair. 

It  is  negligence  in  such  a  company  to  permit  its  employees  to  disobey 
its  orders,  and  it  is  liable  for  injuries  arising  from  the  careless  or  reck- 
less running  of  its  trains,  or  the  starting  thereof  without  notice,  or  the 
running  of  its  trains  at  immoderate  speed. 

Bailroad  companies,  and  employers  of  every  description,  are  negli- 
gent if  they  fail  to  protect  a  servant  who  is  exposed  to  danger;  but 
such  a  company  is  not  absolutely  bound  to  take  all  possible  precautions 
against  storms,  or  against  washouts,  landslides,  or  other  obstructions 
which  may  be  dangerous  to  its  employees.  And  if  the  mill  of  a  man- 
ufacturing corporation  is  properly  constructed  for  the  carrying  on  of  its 
ordinary  business,  the  corporation  is  not  liable  to  an  employee  who  has 
been  injured  by  a  fire,  not  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  coi*poration, 
because  it  failed  to  provide  means  of  escape  from  the  fire;  nor  is  such 
corporation  liable  for  an  accident  resulting  in  injury  to  an  employee 
from  its  failure  to  fence  the  ordinary  machinery  used  in  the  servant's 
employment;  if,  however,  there  is  a  custom  in  reference  to  the  adoption 
of  certain  safeguards  in  a  given  business,  so  general  that  the  employer 
is  presumed  to  have  knowledge  of  it,  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  if  he 
fails  to  adopt  such  safeguards. 
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A  master  is  not  chargeable  with  neghgence  when  an  employee  is 
iigafed  throagh  the  ase  of  a  machine  for  an  improper  or  dangerous 
purpose,  for  which  it  was  not  intended  or  provided,  bat  is  guilty  of 
aegligence  when  he  exposes  an  employee  to  dangers  not  obvious  or 
fiEiirly  incident  to  the  employment,  or  where  he  introduces  new  and 
annsaal  machinery,  involving  unexpected  danger,  without  notice  to  his 
employee. 

Employers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  required  to  furnish  the  l>est  iind  latest 
improved  machinery,  but  only  such  as  is  reasonably  safe  and  suitable. 
Bailfoad  companies,  however,  are  ordinarily  bound  to  adopt  new  inven- 
tions as  soon  as  they  have  been  proved  by  satisfactory  tests  to  be  safer 
than  the  appliances  in  use. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  exercise  reasonable  care  in 
keeping  buildings,  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  in  suitable  and  82\fe  condition 
for  use,  and  to  this  end  he  should  frequently  inspect  the  machinery,  etc., 
used  by  his  employees,  the  system  of  inspection  need  not  be  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  embarrass  the  operation  of  his  business. 

A  master  who  sets  a  servant  at  work  in  a  place  of  danger  without 
giving  him  such  warning  and  instruction  as  the  youthfulness,  iuex{>e- 
rience,  or  lack  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  servant  reasonably  re- 
quires,  is  guilty  of  negligence,  and  liable  to  the  servant  for  an  injury 
arising  therefrom.  The  fact,  however,  that  a  master  sets  a  minor 
servant  to  work  at  a  more  dangerous  occupation  than  that  in  which  he 
was  originally  employed  does  not,  in  itself,  render  the  master  liable  for 
ma  injury  resulting  therefrom,  unless  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
setting  him  at  such  work  was  a  negligent  act;  but  the  master  will  be 
held  more  strictly  accountable  in  such  a  case  than  in  the  case  of  an 
adult. 

Proprietors  of  mannfucturing  establishments  are  charged  with  the 
duty  of  exercising  ordinary  care  in  providing  their  employees  with  suit- 
aUe  places  in  which  they  can  work  in  reasonable  safety,  and  without 
exposure  to  dangers  not  within  the  usual  scope  of  their  emx)loyment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  employers  to  make  and  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  employees  as  will,  if  observed, 
give  them  reasonable  protection ;  and  employees  are  bound  to  obey  all 
ihe  lawful  and  reasonable  commands  of  their  employers,  though  such 
commands  may  seem  harsh  and  severe. 

It  is  also  the  duty  of  employers  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trust- 
worthy, competent  employees  to  properly  and  safely  perform  the  labor 
required  iu  the  bu^ess  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

When  certain  duties  are  imposed  upon  an  employer  by  legislative 
enactmeiit  or  municipal  ordinance,  designed  for  the  protection  of  his 
employees,  it  is  negligence  on  his  part  to  fail  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quirements, and  he  is  liable  to  his  employees  for  injuries  arising  from 
such  oegligence,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  they  assumed  the 
risk. 
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Au  employer  can  not  avoid  his  liability  to  an  employee  for  injuries 
sustained  by  the  latter  through  his  negligence  by  means  of  a  contract 
with  such  employee  which  provides  that  in  consideration  of  the  employ- 
ment he  shall  be  exempt  from  such  liability.  Such  a  contract  is  against 
public  policy  and  void.  The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
has,  however,  sustained  the  validity  of  contracts  of  this  character. 

Contributory  Negligence  by  Employees. — It  is  a  general  rule 
that  when  an  employee  suffers  an  injury  through  the  negligence  of 
his  employer  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  such  injury  if 
his  own  negligence  contributed  thereto.  Under  this  rule,  where  master 
and  servant  have  equal  knowledge  of  the  danger  of  the  service  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  it,  and  the  servant  while  engaged  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  is  injured  by  reason  of  his  own  inattention  and  neg- 
ligence, the  master  is  not  liable;  and  where  the  servant  is  told  to  do  a 
particular  thing  and  is  not  directed  as  to  the  time  or  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done,  it  being  left  to  his  discretion,  so  that  he  is  given 
some  control  over  the  means,  time,  and  manner  of  doing  it,  he  is  guilty 
of  contributory  negligence  if  he  does  not  use  the  safest  means,  time, 
and  method  of  accomplishing  the  work  and  is  injured  while  so  engaged, 
and  can  not  recover  damages  from  the  master;  nor  can  he  recover 
such  damages  if  Injured  by  the  use  of  a  defective  appliance  under  his 
own  exclusive  care;  nor  where  he  had  knowledge  of  a  defect  in  an 
appliance  used  by  him,  through  which  he  is  injured,  and  failed  to  notify 
the  master  thereof,  if  no  blame  was  imputable  to  the  latter  in  failing 
to  discover  such  defect,  or  in  failing  to  furnish  a  safe  and  suitable 
appliance. 

But  an  employee's  right  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury  is  not 
affected  by  his  having  contributed  thereto  unless  he  was  at  fault  in  so 
contributing,  and  he  may  recover,  notwithstanding  his  contributory 
negligence,  if  the  master,  after  becoming  aware  of  the  danger,  failed 
to  exercise  ordinary  care  to  prevent  the  injury  or  willfully  inflicted  the 
damage. 

When  an  employee  in  the  course  of  his  employment  finds  himself 
exposed  to  imminent  peril  due  to  the  master's  negligence,  and  in  the 
terror  of  the  moment  adopts  a  course  exposing  him  to  greater  peril  and 
is  injured,  such  action  on  his  part  does  not  constitute  contributory  neg- 
ligence, and  will  not  relieve  the  master  from  liability. 

An  employee  is  not  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  if,  when  injured, 
he  was  exercising  ordinary  care  to  avoid  injury,  and  discharging  his 
duties  in  a  careful  and  prudent  manner,  and  the  injury  was  sustained 
by  reason  of  negligent  failure  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  exercise 
ordinary  care  for  the  employee's  safety,  as  failure  to  warn  the  employee 
of  extraneous  risks  and  unusual  dangers  known  to  the  employer  but 
unknown  to  the  employee,  or  to  instruct  an  immature  or  inexperienced 
servant  and  warn  him  of  the  dangers  attending  his  work  not  obvious 
to  one  of  his  capacity  or  experience;  to  provide  suitable  machinerji 
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tools,  and  appliances  for  carrying  on  the  work  at  which  the  servant  is 
employed;  to  inspect  and  repair  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances;  to' 
provide  a  safe  place  for  the  servant  to  work,  the  ordinai^y  risks  of  tlie 
business  excepted;  to  guard  against  a  danger  to  a  seifvantof  which  the 
master  has  been  notified,  or  which  he  has  promised  ijci  obviate,  or  whicli' 
he  has  assured  the  servant  did  not  exist ;  to  make  and  promulgate  proper 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  the  employment  in  which  the' 
servant  is  engaged;  to  employ  and  retain  a  sufficient  number  of  com« 
petent  and  trustworthy  servants  to  properly  and  safely  carry  on  the 
business.  The  employee  does  not  assume  the  risk  of  injury  by  reason 
of  the  negligent  failure  of  his  employer  in  fulfilling  any  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  and,  as  before  stated,  is  not  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  when  injured  by  such  failure,  if  he  himself  was  without  fault 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Contributory  negligence  is  purely  a  matter  of  defense  in  actions  by 
employees  for  damages  resulting  from  injuries  sustained  during  the 
course  of  their  employment,  and  the  burden  of  proving  it  is  upon  the 
master  who  seeks  thereby  to  avoid  liability  for  such  damages. 

Assumption  of  Risks  by  Employees. — Where  an  employment 
is  accompanied  with  risks  of  which  those  who  enter  it  have,  or  are 
presumed  to  have,  notice,  they  can  not,  if  they  are  injured  by  exposure 
to  such  risks,  recover  compensation  for  the  injuries  from  their  employer; 
by  contracting  to  xierform  hazardous  duties  the  employee  assumes  such 
risks  as  are  incident  to  their  discharge,  and  he  assumes  not  only  the 
risks  existing  at  the  beginning  of  his  employment,  but  also  such  as  arise 
during  its  course,  if  he  had  or  was  bound  to  have  knowledge  thereof. 
He  does  not,  however,  assume  the  risk  of  dangers  arising  from  unsafe 
or  defective  methods,  machinery,  or  other  instrumentalities,  unless  he 
has,  or  may  be  presumed  to  have,  knowledge  or  notice  thereof,  and  the 
burden  of  proving  that  an  injured  employee  had  such  knowledge  or 
notice  of  the  defect  or  obstruction  causing  the  injury  is  upon  the 
employer. 

The  employee  assumes  all  risk  of  latent  defects  in  appliances  or 
machinery,  unless  the  master  was  negligent  in  not  discovering  the 
same;  but  the  experience,  or  lack  of  experience,  of  the  employee  is  to 
be  considered  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  chargeable  with 
knowledge  of  such  defects  as  are  not  obvious  and  of  the  danger 
arising  therefrom. 

Another  risk  assumed  by  employees  is  that  of  the  master's  method 
of  conducting  his  business.  If  the  employee  enters  upon  the  service 
with  knowledge  of  the  risk  attending  the  method,  he  can  not  hold 
the  roaster  responsible  for  injuries  arising  from  the  use  of  such  method 
though  a  safer  one  might  have  been  adopted;  but  in  order  to  relieve 
the  master  from  liability  the  method  must  amount  to  a  custom  or  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  business,  and  not  consist  merely  of  an  instanoe 
or  any  number  of  instances  of  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
master. 
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Negligence  of  Fellow-Seev ants.— The  general  rule  at  common 
)aw  is  that  he  who  engages  in  the  employment  of  another  for  the  per- 
formance of  specified  duties  and  services,  for  compensation,  takes  upon 
himself  the  natural  and  ordinary  risks  and  perils  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  such  services.  The  perils  arising  from  the  carelessness 
and  negligence  of  those  who  are  in  the  same  employment  are  no  excap- 
tion  to  this  rule,  and  where  a  master  uses  due  diligence  in  the  selection 
of  competent,  trusty  servants  and  furnishes  them  with  suitable  means 
to  perform  the  services  in  which  he  employs  them,  he  is  not  answerable 
to  one  of  them  for  an  injury  received  in  consequence  of  the  careless- 
ness or  negligence  of  another,  while  both  are  engaged  in  the  same 
service. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  judges  and  text  writers  to  lay 
down  some  rule  or  formula  by  which  to  determine  what  servants  of  a 
common  master  may  be  said  to  be  fellow-servants  assuming  the  risk  of 
each  other's  negligence.    The  following  are  well-known  definitions: 

Persons  are  fellow-servants  where  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  com- 
mon pursuit  under  the  same  general  control. 

All  who  serve  the  same  master,  work  under  the  same  control,  derive 
authority  and  compensation  from  the  same  common  source,  and  are 
engaged  in  the  same  general  business,  though  it  may  be  in  different 
grades  or  departments  of  it,  are  fellow-servants  who  take  the  risk  of 
each  other's  negligence. 

The  true  test  of  fellow-service  is  community  in  that  which  is  the  test 
of  service;  which  is  subjection  to  control  and  direction  by  the  same  com- 
mon master  in  the  same  common  pursuit.  If  servants  are  employed  and 
paid  by  the  same  master,  and  their  duties  are  such  as  to  bring  them 
into  such  a  relation  that  the  negligence  of  the  one  in  doing  his  work 
may  injure  the  other  in  the  performance  of  his,  then  they  are  engaged 
in  the  same  common  pursuit,  and  being  subject  to  the  same  control  they 
are  fellow-servants. 

All  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  same  master,  subject  to  the  same 
general  control,  paid  Irom  a  common  fund,  and  engaged  in  promoting 
or  accomplishing  the  same  common  object,  are  to  be  held  l^ellow-servants 
in  a  common  employment. 

It  is  said  that  these  definitions  are  faulty,  and  of  little  practical  value 
by  reason  of  their  being  stated  so  broadly  and  in  such  general  and 
comprehensive  terms,  nevertheless  they  give  a  correct  idea  as  to  who 
have  been  determined  by  many  courts  to  be  fellow-servants  within  the 
rule  exempting  the  master  from  liability  for  the  negligence  of  one  of 
them  resulting  injuriously  to  another. 

The  principal  limitation  contended  for  on  the  general  rule  in  regard 
to  fellow-servants  is  that  there  is  such  a  servant  as  vice-principal,  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  master  and  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  those 
beneath  him;  and  there  is  a  variation  of  this  idea  to  the  effect  that 
every  superior  servant  is  a  vice-principal  as  to  those  beneath  him.  The 
doctrine  of  vice-principal  is^  however,  repudiated  by  the  courts  of  many 
of  the  states. 
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The  master,  as  such,  is  required  to  perforin  certain  duties  which  have 
been  hereinbefore  specified,  and  the  person  who  discharges  any  of  these 
duties,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or  grade,  no  matter  by  what  name  he 
may  be  designated,  can  not  be  a  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the 
general  rule  on  fellow-servants.  The  liability  of  the  master  for  the 
nonperformance  of  such  duties  as  the  law  implies  from  the  contract  of 
service,  does  not  rest  upon  the  ground  of  guarantee  of  their  perform- 
ance, but  upon  the  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  negligence  of  the 
master  in  their  performance. 

Whether  one  is  acting  as  the  representative  of  the  master  or  merely 
as  the  fellow-servant  with  others  employed  by  the  same  master,  does 
not  depend  upon  his  rank  or  title,  but  ui)on  the  character  of  the  duties 
he  is  performing  at  the  time  another  servant  is  injured  through  his 
negligence;  if  at  such  time  the  ofiending  servant  was  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  which  the  master  owed  his  servants,  he  was  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  one  injured,  but  a  vice-principal,  for  the  rule  is 
fundamental  that  a  master  can  not  rid  himself  of  a  duty  he  owes  to  his 
servants  by  delegating  his  authority  to  another  and  thus  escape  respon- 
sibility for  negligence  in  the  performance  of  such  duty. 

If,  however,  at  the  time  of  the  injury  the  negligent  servant  was  not 
ei\gB,ged  in  the  performance-  of  dut^^  due  from  the  master  to  his  serv- 
ants, but  was  discharging  a  duty  which  was  due  from  the  servant  to  the 
master,  he  was  a  fellow-servant  to  the  one  injured,  engaged  in  the  same 
common  business,  and  the  master  would  not  be  liable  for  the  injuries 
sustained  by  reason  of  his  negligence. 

It  is  held  by  the  courts  of  some  of  the  states  that,  as  industrial 
enterprises  have  grown,  and,  because  of  the  division  of  labor  and  the 
magnitude  of  operations,  have  been  divided  into  distinct  and  separate 
departments,  a  laborer  in  one  department  is  not  a  fellow-servant  with  a 
laborer  in  another  and  separate  department  of  the  same  establishment. 

Incompetency  op  Fellow-Servants. — If  an  employer  know- 
ingly employs  or  retains  an  incompetent  servant  he  is  liable  for  an  injury 
to  a  fellowi-servant  sustained  through  the  incompetency  of  the  servant 
so  employed  or  retained,  provided  the  injured  servant  did  not  know  and 
had  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  incompetency  of  his  fellow-servant. 
A  master  is  not,  however,  liable  for  injuries  to  one  servant  by  the  negli- 
gence of  another  on  the  ground  of  unskillfulness  of  the  latter  unless  the 
injuries  were  caused  by  such  unskillfulness. 

A  master  does  not  warrant  the  competency  of  his  servants,  but  must 
use  all  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  their  selection  and  retention.  If 
he  has  not  been  negligent  in  selecting  a  servant,  and  subsequently 
obtains  knowledge  of  the  servant's  incompetence  and  still  retains  him, 
he  is  liable  to  another  servant  for  any  injury  resulting  from  said 
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incompetence.  If  the  employer  had  no  actual  notice  of  the  servant's 
incompetence,  if  it  was  notorious  and  of  such  a  character  that  with 
propec  care  he  would  have  known  of  it,  he  will  still  be  liable. 

If  a  person,  knowing  the  hazards  of  his  employment  as  it  is  conducted, 
voluntarily  continues  therein  without  any  promise  by  the  master  to  do 
any  act  to  render  the  same  less  hazardous,  the  master  will  not  be  liable 
for  an  injury  he  may  sustain  therein,  unless  it  is  caused  by  the  willful 
act  of  the  master.  No  servant  is  entitled  to  damages  resulting  from 
the  incompetence  of  a  fellow- servant  when  he  knew  of  such  incompe- 
tence and  did  not  inform  his  employer  of  the  same. 

When  it  is  alleged  that  the  master  has  been  guilty  of  selecting  or 
retaining  an  incompetent  servant,  the  burden  of  proof  of  said  allega- 
tion is  on  thB  plaintiff.  Neither  incompetency  nor  unskillfulhess  will  be 
presumed;  they  must  be  proved, 

A  master  who  has  employed  skillful  and  competent  general  agents 
or  superintendents  is  liable  for  injuries  received  by  inferior  servants 
through  the  negligence  of  those  employed  by  such  general  agents  or 
superintendents  without  due  care  or  inquiry,  or  retained  by  them  after 
knowledge  of  their  incompetence. 

While  the  servant  assumes  the  ordinary  risks,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
such  extraordinary  risks  of  his  employment  as  he  knowingly  and  vol- 
untarily encounters,  he  is  not  required  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
care  as  the  master  in  investigating  the  risks  to  which  he  may  be 
exposed;  he  has  the  right  to  assume  that  the  appliances  and  machinery 
furnished  him  by  the  master  are  safe  and  suitable  for  the  employment 
in  which  he  is  engaged;  and  to  assume,  when  engaged  in  an  occupa- 
tion attended  with  danger  and  requiring  engrossing  duties,  that  the 
master  will  not,  without  proper  warning,  subject  him  to  other  dangers 
unknown  to  him,  and  from  which  his  occupation  necessarily  distracts 
his  attention;  and  he  has  the  right  to  rely  upon  the  taking  by  the 
master  of  all  usual  and  proper  precautions  against  accident,  and  his 
faithful  fulfillment  of  all  the  duties  devolving  upon  him. 

If  an  employee  is  ordered  by  his  master  into  a  situation  of  danger 
and  obeys,  he  does  not  assume  the  risk  unless  the  danger  was  so  obvi- 
ous that  no  prudent  man  would  have  obeyed  the  order;  and  the  master 
will  be  liable  for  any  Injury  resulting  to  him  by  reason  of  such  danger- 
ous employment.  If,  however,  he  leaves  his  own  place  of  work  for  one 
more  dangerous,  in  violation  of  the  master's  direction,  he  can  not 
recover  for  an  injury  sustained  after  such  change. 

If  the  servant,  upon  being  ordered  to  perform  duties  more  dangerous 
than  those  embraced  in  his  original  employment,  undertakes  the  same 
with  knowledge  of  their  dangerous  character,  unwillingly  and  from 
fear  of  losing  his  employment,  he  can  not,  if  injured,  recover  damages 
from  the  master;  nor  can  he  recover  such  damages  where  the  injury 
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results  from  an  unexpected  cause  daring  the  coarse  of  his  employment; 
nor  where  the  injury  is  sustained  in  the  performance  of  a  service  not 
within  the  scope  of  his  duly^  if  his  opportunity  for  observing  the  dan- 
ger 18  equal  to  that  of  his  employer;  and  where  an  employee  volun- 
tarily assumes  a  risk  he  thereby  waives  the  provisions  of  a  statute  made 
for  his  protection. 


BUBEATTS  OF  STATISTICS  OF  LABOS. 

In  Belgium  the  Office  du  Travail  {Ministere  de  Vlndustrie  et  du  TrO' 
vail)  was  established  in  1895  at  Brussels,  the  official  head  of  the  office 
being  entitled  Chef^  A  superior  council  of  labor  (oanseil  superieur  du 
travail)^  which  made  investigations  and  reports  on  matters  relating  to 
labor,  has  been  in  existence  since  April  7, 1892.  ^November  12, 1894,  a 
separate  labor  bureau,  similar  to  the  American  and  French  type,  was 
created  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public 
Works.  But  in  1895  this  department  was  separated  into  two  depart- 
ments, known  as  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Public  Works,  and 
Department  of  Industry  and  Labor,  and  the  newly  created  labor 
bureau  was  made  a  division  under  this  latter  department. 

In  France  the  Office  du  Travail  {MinisUre  du  Commerce^  de  Vlndustrie^ 
des  posies  et  des  Telegraphes)  was  established  July  21, 1891,  at  Paris^ 
the  official  head  of  the  office  being  entitled  Directeur.  The  publications 
of  the  bureau  consist  of  special  reports  on  particular  subjects,  of  which 
a  number  are  issued  each  year,  and  since  January  1,  1894,  a  monthly 
bulletin.  Bulletin  de  VOffice  du  Travail. 

In  Germany  the  Kommission  fur  Arbeiterstatistik  was  established 
June  1, 1891,  at  Berlin.  This  is  a  permanent  commission  which  issues 
special  reports  from  time  to  time  on  particular  questions  and  reports  of 
the  minutes  of  its  meetings.  The  material  collected  by  it  is  compiled 
by  the  Imperial  Statistical  Bureau. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
established  in  1893  at  London,  the  official  head  of  the  office  being  enti- 
tled Commissioner.  A  service  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  labor  has  been  in  existence  under  the  Board  of  Trade  since 
March  2, 1886.  In  1893  this  service  was  greatly  enlarged  and  given  its 
present  name.  Its  reports,  therefore,  date  from  1886-87,  and  consist  of 
annual  reports  of  operations  and  statistical  abstracts,  annual  reports  on 
strikes  and  lockouts,  annual  reports  on  trades  unions,  annual  reports 
on  wages  (contemplated),  special  reports,  and,  since  May,  1893,  a 
monthly  Labor  Gazette. 

In  Switzerland  the  Secretariat  Ouvrier  Suisse  was  constituted  Decem- 
ber 20, 1886,  at  Berne.  The  Secretariat  is  an  officer  of  the  federation  of 
labor  organizations,  but  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  which  directs 
him  to  make  certain  rex)ort8.  His  publications  consist  of  annual  and 
special  reports. 
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In  Ontario,  Canada,  a  Bureau  of  Industries  was  organized  under  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  March  10^  1882,  the  official  head  of  the 
Bureau  being  styled  Secretary.  Annual  and  occasional  special  reports 
are  issued. 

In  New  Zealand  a  Bureau  of  Industries  was  created  in  1892.  In  the 
following  year  the  designation  of  the  bureau  was  changed  to  that  of 
Department  of  Labor.  Its  publications  consist  of  annual  reports  and 
a  monthly  journal  commenced  in  March,  1893,  under  the  title  Journal 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  which  after  the  issue  of  a  few  numbers  was 
changed  to  that  of  Journal  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

We  have  been  informed  unofficially  that  an  office  for  the  collection 
of  labor  statistics  has  recently  been  established  in  Spain. 

The  above  statement  is  believed  to  include  information  concerning 
all  bureaus  of  foreign  governments  specially  created  for  the  collection 
and  publication  of  statistics  relating  to  labor.  It  is  not  a  statement, 
however,  of  the  extent  to  which  foreign  governments  publish  labor 
statistics,  as  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  on  this  snbject  is 
contained  in  the  publications  of  the  central  statistical  bureaus  or  other 
offices  of  foreign  governments. 
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BUREAUS  OP  LABOR  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[In  some  inslancen  there  have  been  cbangeH  in  the  oflBcial  titles  of  officers.    They  are  given  sa  they 

exist  at  present.] 


SUte. 

Official  name  of  the  office. 

Mfl&iuir.liiinAtta 

Bnreaa  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

Pennsvlvniiia...  .......................... 

Bureaa  of  Industrial  StntiAtics....... .................... 

Connecticut .............................. 

Bureau  of  Labor  StatiHtics 

Ohio 

Bureaa  of  Statistics  of  Labor 

New  Jersev....... ........................ 

Bnreau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries 

Indiana  .....^r...- tt, r-, --.ttt-,-. .t,T -- 

Bureau  of  Stat istics 

M  IniiAiiH 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Insnection ............... 

Illinois 

Bnreau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Caliromia 

Burpsnof  Lal)or Stntistics. 

Wisconsin 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 

Ko  w  York 

Bnreau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Miohiflran  .^.TTr-^ -r 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 

Marvland ................................. 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  and  Information 

Xowa. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

United  States 

Denartment of  Labor. ... ....................... 

Kansas  .^^ 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 

North  Carolina .- 

Bnreaa  of  Labor  Statistics 

Maine 

Bureaa  of  Indnstrial  and  Labor  Statistics 

M  i  nil  AitnfA 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Colorado 

Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics 

Rhode  Island 

Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics 

Nebraska 

Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 

West  Virciuia 

1  •  nreau  of  Labor - 

Denartment  of  Labor  and  Statistics....... 

Utah 

Bureau  of  Statistics 

Bureau  of  T-jkhnr  Statistics  and  Mines 

Montana.  ,,--,r.,r--.»TTT -m-tt 

Bureau  of  Aenculture.  Labor,  and  Industrv 

Bureaa  of  Labor 

Washington 

Bureaa  of  Statistios,  Labor,  Agricnltore,  and  Immigration. 

A  From  organization  to  May  11,  1874,  commissioner. 

b  Reestablished.  A  like  buresu  had  been  established  July  12,  1873,  which,  after  making  one  report, 
was  abolished  July  23,  1875. 

e  Roorgani  ted .    See  precefl  ing  note. 

dTo  March  9, 1889,  annual. 

€  This  act  created  a  bureaa  of  labor  statistics,  and  was  repealed  by  an  act  approved  March  23, 1883, 
Whicli  created  a  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection. 
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BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


[Ib  mme  instnnces  there  have  been  changes  in  the  official  titles  of  officers.    They  are  given  as  they 

exist  at  prenent.] 


Date  of  Act  of  e 

iablishinont. 


Jnne  23,1809 

Aprill2. 1872 

April  23. 1885  (&).. 

Mays.  1877 

Ilar«h27.1878.... 
March  28,1879.... 

May  10,1879(0  ••• 

May  29, 1879 

March  3, 1883 

April  3,  1883 

May  4.  1883 

June  6. 1883 

March  27.  1884.... 

Aprils,  1884 

June  27, 1884  (/)... 

March  5, 1885 

February  28. 1887.. 

March?,  1887 

March  8, 1887 

March  24. 1887 

March  29. 1887 

March  31. 1887 

February22. 18S3.. 

October!.  1889 

March  13, 1890 

March23.1891 

February  17. 1893.. 

March  30. 189:) 

Marchl9,]895 


Year  of 

organ* 

ization. 


18G9 
1872 

el885 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1879 
1879 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 

/1P85 
1885 
1887 
11)87 
1887 
1887 
1887 
1887 

(*) 
1889 

(l) 
1891 

18»:j 

1893 
il) 


Locality  of  the 

ottieo 

(post-oQico). 


Boston 

Harrisbnrg 

Hartfun) 

Coluinluid 

Trenton 

IndiauaiKilis 

Jefferson  City . . 

SpringtU'ld 

S;iii  FrunciBCO.. . 

Madison 

Albany 

Lansing 

Boltimure 

Dea  Moines 

Waslinigton 

Topeka 

Italeigh 

Augusta 

Saiut  Paul 

Dourer 

Provideuoe 

Liucoln 

Charleston 

Bismnrt-k 

Salt  Lake  City.. 

Nashville 

Helena 

Concord  

Olynipia 


Title  of  head  of  office. 


Chief 

Chief  (o) 

ComuiiHsioner 

Commissioner 

Chief 

Cliicf 

Commissioner 

Socretar^r  

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Conmiisaioner 

Chief 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

Deputy  Commissioner (i)  | 

Commissioner ' 

Deputy  Commissioner  (j) 

Coumiissioner ' 

Commissioner 

Territorial  Statistician. 

Commissioners 

Commissioner 

Commissioner 

(i) 


Isano  of  reports. 


Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
I'ienuial.  (<f) 
Annual. 
Biennial. 
BiiMiuinl. 
Biennial. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Biennial. 
Biennial. 

Annual  and  special,  (g) 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Biennial,  (h) 
Biennial. 
Annual. 
Biennial. 
Annual. 
Biennial. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
Annual. 
il) 


/This  office  was  created  June  27,  1884,  under  the  title  of  Bureau  of  Labor  and  the  Commissioner 
Appointed  January  31, 1885.  By  an  act  passed  June  13,  1888,  the  office  was  establinhed  as  the  Depart* 
nentof  Labor. 

{Also,  bimonthlv  bulletins  are  to  be  published  beginning  with  November,  1885b 
To  April  24,  1889,  annual. 
i  The  secretary  of  state  is  ex  officio  oommiasioner. 
•'■Tlio  governor  is  ex  officio  commiHsiouor. 
i  First  report  issued  December  1, 18'Ji. 
I  No  report  yet  iaaued. 
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THE  POOR  COLOiriES  OF  HOLLAVS. 

BY  J.  HOWARD  60B£,  PH.  D.,  COLUMBIAN  UNIVERSITY,  (a) 

The  poor  colonies  here  described  are  not  a  creation;  they  are  a  devel- 
opment. They  have  not  been  elaborated  out  of  speculation  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  be,  but  forged  into  their  present  organic  form  under  the 
fire  of  criticism  and  the  shocks  of  adversity. 

General  van  den  Bosch,  very  soon  after  the  devastating  war  which 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  saw  in  Holland  thousands  of 
families  reduced  to  helplessness  and  poverty.  He  realized  that  work- 
houses as  well  as  poorhouses  very  often  feed  pauperism ;  that  they  sys- 
tematize it,  place  their  stamp  of  recognition,  if  not  approval,  upon  it, 
and  by  so  doing  increase  it.  Moreover,  thesQ  provincial  or  municipal 
agencies  were  usually  located  in  large  cities  into  whose  overcrowded 
streets  the  released  or  acquitted  paupers  were  cast  adrift  to  again 
become  amenable  to  the  poor  law. 

The  problem,  therefore,  that  presented  itself  to  General  van  den  Bosch 
was  how  to  help  the  poor  in  their  life  struggle,  not  merely  how  to  help 
them  to  tide  over  the  demands  of  a  single  week  or  month.  The  first 
point  that  received  decision  was,  that  in  whatever  shape  his  hopes 
might  be  ultimately  realized  the  location  at  least  should  be  in  the 
country.  If  the  land  is  improved  by  man,  he  reasoned,  then  man  can 
be  improved  by  the  land. 

Through  his  infiuence,  and  chiefly  through  his  instrumentality,  there 
was  organized  in  1818  the  Society  of  Beneficence  {Maatschappy  van  Veld- 
adigheid).    Very  soon  thereafter  the  society  purchased  a  large  tract  of 


aDr.  Gore  was  the  United  States  Commissioner-General  to  the  International  Expo- 
sition at  Amsterdam  in  1895.  The  information  embodied  in  this  article  was  collected 
by  him  during  a  visit  to  the  poor  colonies  in  July  of  that  year. 
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barren  uiicaltivated  heath,  which,  with  additions  subsequently  made, 
now  contains  5,100  acres.  It  is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  king- 
dom, northeast  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  about  5  miles  from  the  town  of  Steen- 
wyk,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  three  provinces,  Drenthe,  Friesland, 
and  Overyssel; 

With  the  alluring  motto,  "Help  the  people  and  improve  the  land," 
considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  and  in  a  short  time  there  was 
enrolled  a  membership  paying  annually  into  the  treasury  of  the  society 
$22,000.  The  organization  was  in  such  a  prosperous  condition,  and  it 
was  able  to  do  so  much  for  its  beneficiaries,  that  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State.  The  proposition  was  soon  made  that  the  society  take 
charge  of  the  wards  of  the  Government,  that  is,  the  beggars,  foundlings, 
and  orphans.  The  conditions  offered  were  so  favorable  that  the  society 
accepted  them. 

It  was  at  once  realized  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  those  declared 
by  judicial  acts  to  be  incapable  of  self-support  by  the  side  of  others 
who  were  being  encouraged  to  believe  in  their  ability  to  become  sooner 
or  later  not  only  independent  but  contributing  members  of  society. 
Consequently  the  organization,  in  order  to  keep  these  two  classes  apart, 
secured  land  and  established  two  beggar  colonies— one  in  Overyssel, 
named  Ommerschans,  and  the  other  in  Drenthe,  named  Yeenhuizen. 

At  the  two  latter  the  society  continued  the  generous  policy  which  it 
had  already  inaugurated.  Thus  the  beggar  colonies  became  popular, 
and  a  man  released  at  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  did  not  rest  until 
he  succeeded  in  securing  a  second  conviction.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  add  to  each  sentence  such  a  term  of  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  as  would  efficaciously  rob  the  stay  at  the  colonies  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  charm. 

Besides  acting  as  an  encouragement  to  begging  and  profligacy,  the 
generous  policy  of  the  society  toward  the  beggar  colonists  had  a  worse 
effect.  There  was  so  much  said  in  police  and  court  circles  about  the 
beggar  colonies  that  people  failed  to  discriminate  between  them  and 
the  free  colony.  They  thought  the  Government  was  meeting  all 
expenses,  and  soon  lost  interest  in  the  institution  which  relied  for  its 
maintenance  upon  their  contributions,  and  so  it  became  a  sort  of  State 
asylum.  The  free  colonists  felt  that  they  were  being  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  a  convict  class,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  many,  consequently 
the  institution  which  was  originally  intended  to  act  preventively 
against  pauperism  by  helping  sinking  families  up  to  a  livelihood — earn- 
ing condition — now  acted  repress! vely  against  this  very  class. 

In  this  condition  of  disrepute  into  which  the  free  colony  fell,  colonists 
were  so  slow  to  take  up  the  lands  of  the  society  that  it  was  compelled 
to  farm  them  itself,  using  the  weak,  unwilling  members  of  the  other 
colonies.  This  resulted  in  great  loss  to  the  society.  It  was  not  possi- 
ble to  break  the  contract  with  the  Government,  and  an  organization  was 
needed  to  administer  the  conditions  growing  out  of  this  contract. 
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In  1843  a  reorganization  was  effected.  Prince  Frederick  of  the  Neth- 
erlands accepted  the  presidency  and  secured  such  special  favors  from  the 
Crown,  such  as  the  contract  for  making  all  coffee  bags  used  by  the 
chartered  Dutch  India  Company^  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
colonies  rapidly  improved.  This,  however,  not  only  awakened  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  factories  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  it  also  trans- 
formed the  agricultural  colony  into  a  manufactory  and  made  mechanics 
instead  of  farmers.  The  usual  result  of  a  combination  of  such  diverse 
purposes  soon  came  and  the  society  found  itself  in  1856  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000,000. 

The  State  realized  that  it  had  been  greatly  benefited  during  this 
period,  and  also  gave  the  society  $1,500,000  with  which  to  pay  private 
creditors  65  per  cent  of  their  claims. 

A  complete  reorganization  followed.  Ommerschans  and  Veenhuizen 
became  government  property  and  a  complete  disunion  of  the  beggar 
and  the  free  colonies  took  place.  Naturally  this  experiment  was  looked 
upon  as  proving  that  agricultural  colonies  can  not  succeed.  This  pre- 
judiced opinion  should  be  kept  in  view  in  Order  that  one  may  fully 
realize  how  handicapped  the  present  organization  is  in  its  struggle  to 
do  good. 

Still,  the  experiment  had  attracted  the  attention  of  philanthropists 
and  even  of  other  governments.  During  this  time  the  colonies  had 
been  visited  by  official  commissions  from  France,  Austria,  and  Scotland. 

The  organization  as  at  present  constituted  dates  from  September  15, 
1859. 

The  underlying  principle  in  the  revised  scheme  seems  plainly  to  be  to 
assist  the  destitute  in  meeting  his  wants,  and  the  wants  of  all  who 
depend  upon  him,  without  suggesting  a  feeling  of  dependence  and  with- 
out disturbing  the  family  relations. 

It  is  likely  that  the  affections  as  well  as  the  exigencies  of  life,  which 
have  so  effectually  kept  the  Dutch  families  intact,  have  been  potent  in 
forming  the  conditions  under  which  they  began  to  dispense  their  bene- 
factions; nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  large  Jewish  population, 
among  whom  the  family  ties  are  extremely  strong,  has  been  instru- 
mental in  giving  directions  to  the  elaboration  of  the  systems  now  in 
vogue. 

The  entire  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  rests  with  a  commis- 
sion of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  is  designated  as  chairman  and  another 
as  secretary.  This  commission  meets  at  regular  intervals,  either  in 
Amsterdam  or  at  the  colony.  It  fixes  the  salaries  of  all  employees, 
but^selects  only  one,  the  director,  who,  being  responsible  for  the  faithful 
discharge  of  all  duties  by  his  subordinates,  has  the  right  to  choose  them. 

All  contracts  are  made  by  the  commission,  and,  in  short,  it  has  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  an  ordinary  corporation.  It  realizes  that 
it  is  administering  the  affairs  of  a  company  to  which  a  large  number 
of  i>er8ons  make  annual  contributions,  consequently  it  considers  with 
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great  care  all  propositions  which  look  toward  a  change  of  x>olicy  or  the 
venture  of  money. 

In  order  to  keep  the  contributing  members  of  the  society  in  close 
relations  with  the  work  which  is  being  done,  there  is  a  general  meeting 
held  annually  in  Amsterdam,  to  which  each  branch  society  sends  a 
delegate.  This  delegate  has  one  vote  for  every  twenty  members  in  his 
local  society. 

These  branch  societies  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  club  system.  It  was 
ascertained  that  a  house  and  land  enough  for  the  support  of  one  family 
had  originall}'^  cost  the  society  about  $680,  hence  it  decreed  that  when- 
ever any  person  or  party  of  x>erson8  paid  into  the  treasury  this  sum  of 
money  he  or  they  could  have  the  privilege  of  sending  to  the  colony  one 
family,  which  should  be  retained  there  without  further  cost  to  the 
sender.  Since  it  was  not  easy  to  find  persons  ready  to  contribute  so 
much  at  once,  a  clubbing  system  was  proposed  and  annual  fees  paid — 
in  amount  equivalent  to  the  interest  on  $680  at  3  per  cent.  Thus  it 
happens  that  for  each  multiple  of  twenty  represented  in  the  member- 
ship of  a  branch  society  or  department  it  has  a  ward  at  the  colony, 
and  hence  the  supporters  of  this  ward  as  well  as  the  branch  society 
should  have  a  vote  in  the  general  meetings  of  the  organization. 

For  every  $20.40  annually  contributed  a  department  has  the  right  to 
send  one  family  to  the  colony,  and  this  family  remains  there  as  long  as 
this  sum  is  paid.  In  return  for  this  contribution  the  department 
receives  reports  periodically  from  the  director  regarding  all  of  its  fam- 
ilies, with  a  statement  showing  the  financial  status  of  each.  If  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  needy  family  in  a  neighborhood  in  which  there  is  an 
organized  department  with  a  sufficient  sum  to  its  credit  with  the  society, 
the  head  of  the  family  is  sent  to  the  colony  on  a  tour  of  inspection.  A 
railroad  ticket  is  furnished  him  and  all  incidental  expenses  paid.  If 
he  returns  favorably  impressed,  the  entire  family  is  given  transporta- 
tion thither.  This  time  the  trip  is  made  by  water,  since  this  is  cheaper, 
and  time  is  not  an  important  element,  and  one  can  go  from  almost  any 
point  in  Holland  to  any  other  by  water.  This  entire  expense  is  met  by 
the  department  which  sends  the  family. 

Upon  arrival  a  house  is  provided  and  the  immediate  wants  of  the 
household  attended  to — not  in  the  shape  of  gifts  but  advances,  which 
must  be  paid  for  in  installments  according  to  conditions  previously 
made  known  to  the  newcomer.  He  is  also  supplied  with  a  sheep  (ewe), 
which  can  be  pastured  on  the  society's  farm  for  a  small  sum.  On  this 
he  makes  weekly  payments.  The  purchaser  is  advised  to  insure  this 
animal  in  the  general  funds  of  the  society,  so  that  in  case  of  death  it 
can  be  replaced  without  loss  to  the  owner.  At  the  very  beginning  a 
man  is  invested  with  the  feeling  of  ownership,  and  a  way  is  provided 
by  which,  with  due  economy,  he  may  meet  his  obligations. 

In  passing  it  might  be  said  that  the  ewe  in  Holland  takes  the  place 
of  the  goat.  The  milk  is  quite  as  good  and,  in  addition  to  the  increase, 
the  sheep  yields  wool  enough  to  assist  in  clothing  the  family. 
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All  the  wage-earning  members  of  this  newly  arrived  family  are  at 
once  pat  to  work  on  one  of  the  society's  farms  or  in  some  of  the  shops  or 
factories  operated  by  it.  Idleness  is  not  tolerated.  The  children  must 
either  be  learning  a  trade  or  be  at  school.  Although  the  free-school 
system  originated  in  Holland,  the  spirit  of  individual  liberty  is  so  cur- 
rent that  no  successful  attempt  has  been  made  to  institute  compulsory 
education.  But  within  the  colony  the  people  are  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  colony.  Even  if  a  boy's  parents  intend  that  he  shall  become 
a  farmer,  he  must  learn  some  simple  trade,  such  as  basket  making, 
because  there  is  so  much  time  during  the  long  winters  when  the  fanner 
can  not  be  at  work  in  the  ground.  It  is  therefore  well  when  he  can 
occupy  himself  at  this  time  with  some  profitable  indoor  occupation. 

Wages,  such  as  are  current  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colony,  are  paid 
weekly,  after  having  deducted:  The  installment  on  the  debt  incurred 
uxM>n  arrival;  house  rent,  not  exceeding  20  cents;  1  cent  infirmary  tee 
for  each  person;  4  cents  for  the  clothing  fund;  and  a  reserve  for  the 
family  emergency  fund,  equivalent  to  10  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings. 
That  all  transactions  may  be  thoroughly  understood  each  debit  and 
credit  is  entered  in  a  pass  book. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  boys  and  girls, 
even  while  serving  as  apprentices,  are  paid  for  each  merchantable 
article  they  make.  If  a  boy  makes  a  good  basket  he  knows  exactly 
how  much  he  will  receive  for  it;  but  should  the  work  be  defective,  his 
compensation  will  be  less.  This  of  course  famishes  an  important 
stimulus  to  put  forth  best  endeavors  and  also  tends  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  the  time  when  faultless  jobs  can  be  turned  out. 

After  two  years  of  probation,  if  the  head  of  the  family  has  given 
evidence  of  industrious  habits  and  a  commendable  desire  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  is  promoted  to  citizenship,  and  is  called  a  *' vrijboer,"  or  "free 
farmer.''  If  there  is  a  place  available  he  is  put  on  it — a  farm  of  7.7 
acres — apparently  a  small  one,  but  it  is  so  fertile  that  it  will  readily 
support  an  ordinary  family.  This  plot  of  land  is  either  one  just  vacated 
for  some  reason,  or  else  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  society;  there- 
fore it  is  not  barren,  but  is  provided  with  such  planted  crops  as  would 
have  been  in  place  in  case  the  tenancy  had  begun  months  before.  If 
the  occupancy  should  begin  in  midwinter,  the  farmer  is  furnished  with 
fodder  for  five  months,  enough  rye  to  sow  2.4  acres,  and  33  bushels  of 
potatoes.  Again,  these  are  not  gifts;  he  becomes  responsible  for  their 
cost  as  well  as  for  the  cow  which  was  provided  him.  His  wants  are 
not  magnified  by  the  feeling  that  all  he  receives  are  gifts.  He  has  just 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  paying  debts  on  the  installment  plan,  and 
fully  realizes  the  pressure  of  debt  and  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of 
removing  it. 

In  return  for  the  improvement  made  during  the  probationary  period 
the  farmer  is  admitted  into  new  privileges.  He  has  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  farm,  ooltivates  it  as  he  deems  best,  can  work  tor  others  when  he 
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can  spare  the  time,  even  going  ontside  of  the  colony  with  the  consent 
of  the  director,  and  has  a  vote  in  electing  a  delegate  to  the  colonial 
conncil,  while  the  only  added  burden  is  the  rent  for  the  land  and  a 
somewhat  larger  payment  on  his  debts.  The  rent  of  coarse  varies 
somewhat  with  the  condition  of  the  honse  and  the  fertility  of  the  land, 
but  the  average  annnal  rent  is  $20.  The  payment  on  his  iadebtedness 
is  only  $4  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  he  must  each  year  put  on  the 
land  $14  worth  of  manure,  but  this  item  is  remitted  in  pase  he  owns  a 
cow  and  is  duly  saving  of  all  manure. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  have  all  the  houses  alike 
and  each  plot  of  ground  as  desirable  as  any  other.  But  this  is  impos- 
sible. Some  of  the  houses  are  comparatively  new,  yet  the  older  ones 
in  many  cases  are  more  favorably  located  with  respect  to  school  and 
church.  As  is  usual  in  Holland,  the  stable,  barn,  and  house  of  the  small 
farmer  are  all  under  one  roof*  One  can  step  directly  from  the  barn  into 
the  house,  but  the  former  is  kept  so  clean  that  one  would  hardly  notice 
that  the  rooms  were  put  to  different  uses  were  it  not  for  the  surround- 
ing furniture  and  utensils.  The  barn  is  large  enough  to  house  the 
entire  products  of  the  farm,  the  cow  naturally  not  requiring  much 
space.  The  house  itself  has  two  rooms  and  an  attic— one  used  for  a 
kitchen  and  dining  room  and  the  other  for  a  sitting  room  and  bedroom. 
The  bedroom  feature  is  not  apparent,  for,  as  is  usual  in  this  section, 
the  beds  are  shelves  in  a  closet,  so  that  during  the  day  when  the  closet 
doors  are  closed  no  suggestion  of  a  bed  can  be  seen. 

The  local  department  has  the  right  to  designate  who  shall  be  sent  to 
the  colony  from  its  district,  and  the  colony  must  accept  the  family  sent. 
But  the  board  of  commissioners  can,  whenever  it  deems  it  best,  dismiss 
or  eject  a  tenant,  whether  he  be  laborer  or  farmer. 

The  department  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  those  persons  whom 
it  placed  in  the  colony,  but  it  must  receive  from  the  society's  officers 
quarterly  reports  of  all  its  wards.  These  reports  must  indicate  whether 
or  not  the  conduct  of  each  family  concerned  was  satisfactory^  how 
much  it  owed  the  society,  and  what  change  took  place  in  the  account 
during  the  preceding  three  months.  If  in  any  case  the  indebtedness 
should  persistently  increase,  the  department  can  announce  its  intention 
to  withdraw  all  further  assistance,  but  this  does  not  exempt  it  from  the 
payment  of  all  accrued  debts. 

A  man  ordinarily  can  not  remain  in  the  colony  as  a  laborer  more 
than  two  years.  If  he  fails  in  this  time  to  give  evidence  of  the  i)osses- 
sion  of  those  qualities  demanded  of  a  farmer  he  must  leave.  But  once 
admitted  to  the  farmer  class  he  may  remain  so  during  good  behavior. 
There  are  several  cases  in  which,  after  the  death  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  widow  continued  as  tenant;  and  in  one  instance  at  least 
a  son,  after  having  attained  majority,  married  and  retained  the  farm. 

That  the  conditions  are  regarded  as  favorable  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  of  the  284  families  residing  in  the  colony  in  18d4  three  classed 
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as  laborers  failed  to  qualify  as  farmers  and  hence  were  dismissed,  while 
not  a  single  farmer  moved  away. 

While  the  lands  of  the  society  have  been  spoken  of  as  the  colony, 
there  are  in  reality  four  subdivisions  so  important  that  each  has  its 
separate  name;  they  are  Frederiksoord,  Wilhelminasoord,  Willemsoord, 
and  Colony  Number  Seven.  The  principal  offices  are  at  the  first  named, 
which  is  also  the  one  nearest  the  town  of  Steenwyk. 

The  person  immediately  in  charge  of  the  colony,  and  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  is  the  director — at  present  Mr.  Job  van 
der  Have.  His  duties  are  clearly  defined  in  the  regulations  of  the 
society  under  nineteen  distinct  heads,  but  they  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:  He  conducts  the  correspondence;  executes  the  orders  of  the 
board  of  commissioners;  looks  after  the  receipts  and  expenditures; 
keeps  a  double-entry  account  with  all  the  departments  and  employees; 
provides  for  the  maintenance,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  roads,  bridges, 
waterways,  farms,  and  open  squares;  protects  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  society ;  controls  the  public  health ;  inspects  the  schools ; 
cares  for  the  external  interests  of  public  worship;  appoints  or  dis- 
charges all  officers  of  the  society  denominated  second  class;  makes  up 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year;  formulates  plans  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  colony;  keeps  a  close  watch  over  all  the  facto- 
ries of  the  colony;  in  short,  does  everything  that  can  possibly  be  done 
for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  all  concerned. 

The  director  has  such  clerical  help  as  is  needed,  including  a  book- 
keeper, on  whom  falls  the  task  of  keeping  several  hundred  rather  com- 
plicated accounts.  Then  he  has  directly  under  him  subdirectors,  each 
of  whom  has  immediate  charge  of  one  of  the  seven  districts  into 
which  the  colony  is  divided.  The  subdirector  gives  to  thel)ookkeeper 
a  weekly  statement  showing  the  amount  of  services  rendered  during 
that  week  and  by  whom.  From  these  statements  the  bookkeeper  makes 
up  the  credit  sides  of  his  accounts. 

These  officers  have  a  still  more  important  fcmction.  They,  from  fre- 
quent inspections,  determine  whether  each  farmer  is  getting  the*  best 
X>ossible  yield  from  his  laud.  If  not,  they  give  such  advice  as  will  enable 
him  to  farm  more  successfully.  The  undivided  tracts,  or  large  farms, 
are  directly  under  these  subdirectors,  and,  since  the  laborers  are  em- 
ployed on  these  farms,  it  is  they  who  are  in  the  position  to  make  the 
recommendation  which,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  already  mentioned, 
either  promotes  the  laborer  to.  citizenship  or  dismisses  him  from  the 
colony. 

The  counsel  of  the  directors  in  agricultural  matters  is  more  than 
mere  haphazard  guessing.  One  of  the  Government  agricultural 
experiment  stations  is  located  in  the  colony.  Here  experiments  are 
conducted  to  determine  specifically  the  best  treatment  of  the  soil  in 
that  immediate  neighborhood  and  the  kind  of  seed  best  suited  to  the 
land  and  the  olimatio  conditions  which  there  eziatt 
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In  addition  to  this  schools  of  agriculture,  of  horticultare,  and  of 
forestry  have  been  erected  in  the  colony  through  the  beneficence  of 
General  van  Swieten.  Here  excellent  instruction  is  given  in  the  sub- 
jects usually  included  in  the  schools  named.  To  boys  from  the  colony 
tuition  is  free.  The  colony  is  benefited  not  only  by  the  amount  of 
information  directly  imparted  to  the  pupils,  but  by  the  example  con- 
tinually before  the  eyes  of  all  the  colonists,  especially  in  the  improved 
methods  of  vegetable  culture.  The  value  and  importance  of  a  garden 
to  the  household  is  emphasized  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept 
Holland  has  been  compared  to  a  vast  garden,  but  in  its  vastness  the 
vegetables  that  thrive  in  one  part  may  be  failures  in  others,  and  so  the 
colonists  coming  fi*om  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  saved  the  costly 
lessons  of  experience  by  having  before  them  the  fruits  of  carefrd 
experimentation. 

The  gardens  of  the  School  of  Horticulture  have,  in  addition  to  use- 
fril  vegetables,  ornamental  flowers,  and  the  daily  or  frequent  sight  of 
the  gay  flower  beds  has  awakened  in  many  a  responsive  love  for  the 
beautiful,  until  now  a  large  proportion  of  the  houses  have  either  a  bed 
of  flowers  in  the  front  yard  or  else  potted  plants  in  the  windows.  The 
officers  of  the  society  appreciate  the  elevating  influence  of  beautiful 
surroundings,  even  if  limited  to  a  few  bright  flowers,  and  so  to  encour- 
age the  care  and  cultivation  of  them  they  give  each  summer  several 
prizes  for  floral  displays. 

The  statement  should  not  be  omitted  that  prizes  are  also  awarded  to 
fEtrmers  for  the  general  appearance  of  the  farm,  condition  of  live  stock, 
and  yield  of  grain  per  acre. 

Pupils  of  the  School  of  Forestry  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  practical  side  of  their  chosen  profession 
in  caring  for  the  943  acres  of  forest  in  the  colony;  and  in  obtain- 
ing the  manual  skill  demanded  they  also  have  a  chance  to  earn  some 
money,  for  since  the  forest  needs  this  care  all  time  given  to  it,  over  and 
above  what  is  required  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study,  is  paid  for.  In 
Europe  the  subject  of  forestry  receives  considerable  attention  so  that 
the  graduates  of  a  good  school  readily  secure  situations. 

In  the  colony  there  are  also  such  publico  schools  as  the  state  usually 
provides  for  communities  of  this  size,  and  all  children  must  attend 
school,  at  least  until  they  can  read  and  write. 

From  these  last  remarks  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  policy  of  the 
society  is  to  place  the  coming  generation  in  a  self-supporting  condition. 
It  is  realized  that  the  class  of  men  who  come  to  the  colony  as  well  as 
the  age  at  which  they  come  is  such  that  their  existence  in  the  world 
must  be  at  a  cost  to  some  one.  But  the  society  endeavors  to  reduce 
this  cost  to  a  minimum,  and  better  than  that — to  so  educate  their  chil- 
dren that  they  may  never  be  a  burden  to  the  community.  If  this 
principle  could  be  completely  put  into  practice,  pauperism  would  have 
the  life  of  only  one  generation. 
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The  society  is  absolutely  free  from  religious  bias.  It  has  within  the 
colony  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  church,  and  provides  for  the  main- 
tenance of  both.  But  while  the  colonists  are  permitted  to  elect  their 
church,  they  are  required  to  see  that  their  children  are  more  than  mere 
attendants  upon  service,  for  one  of  the  rules  provides  that  all  children 
must  know  the  catechism  of  their  particular  faith  before  the  age  of  14 
is  reached. 

Since  the  minority  of  men  who  are  sent  to  the  colony  are  those  who 
have  passed  through  a  life  struggle  of  greater  or  less  duration,  they 
are  of  middle  age  or  older.  They  are  also  people  who  have  been 
obliged  to  undergo  hardships,  and  for  most  of  the  time  with  insufficient 
nourishment,  consequently  they  soon  reach  a  helpless  old  age.  It  has 
been  impossible  in  a  short  period  of  residence  in  the  colony,  even  under 
the  excellent  system  there  in  vogue,  to  lay  by  anything  for  these  years 
of  enforced  idleness.  The  society  has  therefore  erected  an  "  CJld  Folks' 
Rest,"  and  agrees  to  pay  so  much  weekly  toward  the  support  of  those 
unable  to  work.  The  colonists  are  urged  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of 
this  home,  and  they  cheerfully  meet  the  appeal  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability.  They  know  from  recent  experience  the  value  of  aid  and  the 
sweetness  of  charity. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  July,  1895,  there  were  1,820  people  in  the 
colony.  They  were  grouped  as  follows :  Farmers,  199  families ;  laborers 
on  probation,  85  families;  individual  laborers,  not  belonging  to  the 
foregoing,  165  persons. 

During  the  preceding  year  there  had  been  35  births  and  24  deaths  in 
the  colony,  and  46  young  men  withdrew  to  accept  positions  or  regular 
work  outside. 

To  govern  this  large  body  of  men,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom and  bringing  with  them  the  traditions  and  habits  of  their  native 
villages,  is  no  simple  matter  nor  can  it  be  an  easy  task.  It  has  been 
simplified  somewhat  by  the  society  and  made  easier  by  calling  on  the 
colonists  themselves  to  see  to  it  that  the  rules  were  observed.  In  these 
regulations  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  strong  infusion  of  the  golden 
rule,  and  the  purpose  is  manifest  to  throw  around  the  rising  generation 
those  influences  which  will  lift  it  out  of  the  helpless  state.  The  rules 
forbid — 

1.  Disobedience,  Insubordination,  or  insult  ottered  any  ofiicer  of  the 
society  or  any  of  its  employees. 

2.  Fighting  or  disturbing  the  peace  in  any  manner. 

3.  Drunkenness. 

The  fine  inflicted  for  a  violation  of  either  of  the  above  is  from  10 
cents  to  $1.20,  or  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  from  one  day  to  three 
days,  for  the  first  offense  and  ejection  from  the  colony  for  a  repetition. 

4.  Absence  from  the  colony  in  excess  of  the  permissible  twenty-four 
hours,  or  of  the  leave  granted  by  the  director. 
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A  fine  of  from  4  to  20  cents  for  each  twenty-four  hoars  of  absence 
over  and  beyond  the  leave  is  imposed,  or  an  imprisonment  as  above. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  this,  as  well  as  all  other  rules, 
applies  to  the  resident  officers  of  the  society.  The  director  can  not 
absent  himself  for  more  than  one  day  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  president  of  the  board,  and  the  under  directors,  clerks,  and  all 
employees  must  obtain  permission  for  similar  absences  from  the  director. 

5.  The  occupation  of  quarters  or  buildings  without  the  consent  of 
the  director. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  compel  the  grown  members  of 
the  families  to  live  with  their  parents  and  not  where  fancy  might  lead 
them.  Then,  too,  single  men  are  occasionally  admitted  to  the  colony 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  director  should  always  know  where  they 
are  located,  and  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
regulation  as  the  one  just  given.  TJhis  is  deemed  of  such  vital  impor- 
tance that  its  violation  is  followed  by  immediate  dismissal. 

6.  Loss,  destruction,  theft,  or  pawning  of  the  property  of  another, 
calls  for  the  restoration  of  the  property  or  its  value,  and  a  fine  var3dng 
from  20  cents  to  $1.20. 

A  second  offense  brings  about  either  imprisonment  or  ejection. 

7.  Injury  to  the  morals  of  another  condemns  the  offender  to  prompt 
dismissal. 

The  infraction  of  this  rule  is  the  one  most  dreaded.  As  can  be 
inferred  the  majority  of  the  colonists  belong  to  a  lower  class,  and 
their  conceptions  of  morality  and  virtue  are  not  so  clear  in  their  minds 
as  to  inspire  proper  conduct  in  the  absence  of  such  a  regulation. 

8.  Wanton  wastefulness,  carelessness,  and  laziness  are  punished  by 
imprisonment  with  a  notification  to  that  effect  to  the  department  which 
sent  the  offender. 

Ko  fine  is  imposed  in  this  instance  for  the  good  reason  that  a  person 
so  worthless  as  to  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  this  rule  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  pay  a  fine. 

9.  liefusal  to  pay  his  debts  to  the  society  demands  a  confiscation  of 
the  debtor's  property  and  its  sale. 

But  the  society  is  extremely  indulgent.  It  makes  due  and  charita- 
bly due  allowance  for  crop  failures,  sickness,  or  unexpected  losses  of  any 
kind.  At  no  time  does  it  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  its  purpose  is  to 
help,  and  in  all  of  its  safeguards  and  efforts  tb  protect  itself  there  is 
evident  an  incentive  directed  toward  the  borrower  to  pay  his  debts. 
For  a  cash  payment,  made  before  it  is  due,  of  $8  he  is  given  credit  for 
an  additional  80  cents,  and  the  inability  to  meet  his  obligations  brings 
to  the  farmer  such  special  advice  aiid  encouragement  from  the  authori- 
ties as  will  insure  better  returns  from  his  farm  in  the  future.  This  aid 
I  know  is  efficient,  for  in  looking  over  the  accounts  of  a  large  number  of 
the  farmers  J  noticed  only  one  who  owed  as  much  as  $200,  while  I  am 
sure  that  the  average  indebtedness  was  not  one-fourth  of  that  amount. 
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Before  getting  too  far  from  the  subject  it  would  be  well  to  explain 
how  the  rules  above  given  are  enforced. 

All  questions  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  trial 
of  offenders,  and  matters  of  local  interest  are  in  the  hands  of  a  council 
consisting  of  the  director,  who  is  ex  officio  president;  the  bookkcei)er, 
who  is  secretary;  the  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  one  delegate  from 
each  of  the  four  subdivisions  of  the  colony.  These  delegates  belong 
to  the  farmer  class  and  are  elected  annually,  the  laborers  not  having 
any  vote  in  this  election. 

The  laborer  is  not  disfranchised  in  the  election  of  state  or  local  offi- 
cers; this  matter  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  society^  nor  is  one 
released  from  his  obligations  to  the  State  or  province  by  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colony.  However,  the  code  of  the  colony  is  so  satisfactory 
that  all  infractions  of  law  and  order  within  its  domain  that  can  be 
punished  by  its  provisions  are  left  to  it. 

The  practical  question  comes,  What  does  all  this  costt 

The  last  balance  sheet,  that  for  1893,  shows  that  the  estimated  value 
of  the  property  is  $533,274,  and  the  indebtedness  $43,380. 

At  the  time  of  the  last  reorganization  the  indebtedness  was  $56,000, 
and  to  the  war  of  the  rebellion  in  the  United  States  was  attributed  the 
responsibility  for  this  debt.  The  contract  which  the  society  had  for  so 
many  years  following  1843  for  making  coffee  bags  had  proved  so  profit- 
able that  the  society,  after  its  withdrawal  from  this  e^ontract,  continued 
the  manufacture  of  jute  bags  iu  competition  with  private  firms.  From 
1861  to  1864  the  coffee  trade  with  the  United  States  was  demoralized, 
and  all  industries  depending  on  this  trade  suffered  loss. 

The  last  balance  sheet  (1893)  shows  that  the  receipts  and  expenses 
were  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

From  members $5, 418. 40 

From  special  gifta 3,931.20 

From  rent  of  land  and  farm  products 3,128.52 

From  forest 615.02 

Profit  on  laborers'  and  apprentices'  work 733.44 

Total 13,826.58 

EXPENSES. 

Deficit  for  the  preceding  year $745. 94 

Interest  on  debt 1,381.91 

General  expenses  of  administration 4, 790. 32 

Religions  services  and  sjiecial  instruction 1, 097. 32 

Ditching,  road  making,  unproductive  work,  and  losses  in  the  various  fac- 
tories   8,092.00 

Advances  to  colonists  over  and  above  returns 638. 29 

Total 16,645.78 

That  is  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $2,819.20,  or  $1.54  for  each  inhabitant. 
To  see  bow  the  inhabitant  is  taken  care  of,  aud  to  what  extent,  the 
aecounts  for  one  week  of  two  extreme  cases  are  presented: 
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A  family  of  seven  persons,  in  which  there  were  fonr  above  15  years, 
two  above  10,  and  one  under  5,  earned  in  one  week  during  the  winter 
season  $4.36.    From  this  amount  the  following  showing  was  made: 

InstaHmeut  aud  house  rent $0.56 

Infirmary  fee 07 

Clothing 28 

Ten  per  cent  for  reserve  fund 44 

Potatoes 64 

Cash 2.37 

Total 4.36 

If  80  cents  a  week  were  allowed  for  bread,  they  would  have  a  surplus 
of  $1.57  for  sundry  clothing  and  incidentals. 

In  the  other  family  there  were  also  seven  persons — ^three  above  16, 
one  above  10,  two  above  5,  and  one  under  5.  During  the  same  week 
they  earned  $2.36,  and  spent  as  follows: 

Installment  and  house  rent $0. 56 

Infirmary  fee 07 

Clothing 28 

Ten  per  cent  for  reserve  fund 24 

Potatoes 77 

Bread,  from  the  colony  bakery 87 

Total 2.79 

That  is  43  cents  more  than  they  earned.  Because  of  the  number  of 
nonearning  members  of  this  family  it  was  allowed  $1  a  week,  so  that 
it  had  an  actual  balance  in  its  favor  of  57  cents. 

As  already  said,  these  are  perhaps  extreme  cases  and  represent  two 
distinct  types.  In  the  first  cited  the  man  came  to  the  colony  when 
young,  his  children  were  born  there,  and  all  were  accustomed  to  habits 
of  industry  and  fnigality.  The  rooms  of  their  house  were  cosily  fur- 
nished, a  large  mahogany  chest  of  drawers  represented  the  savings  of 
many  weeks,  the  omnipresent  clock  was  ticking  against  the  wall,  and  a 
rug  covered  a  part  of  the  iioor. 

The  head  of  the  other  family  had  been  a  mechanic,  grew  up  in  a  city, 
and,  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  support  his  family  by  his  trade,  came 
to  the  colony  later  in  life.  He  was,  therefore,  not  used  to  farm  work, 
and,  besides,  was  disheartened  by  the  recollection  of  having  once  failed. 
But  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  this  entire  family  was  pro- 
vided for,  educated,  and  trained  for  usefulness  at  a  total  annual  cost  of 
$52,  or  less  than  $8  for  each  member.  An  examination  of  the  entire 
yearly  expenses  of  the  colony  will  show  that  the  average  expense  for 
each  person  there  is  only  $9  a  year.  This  average  of  $9  does  more  than 
feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  these  needy. persons;  as  has  been  repeatedly 
said,  it  educates  the  young,  gives  them  religious  instruction,  and  pro- 
vides them  with  a  bread -winning  trade. 

It  might  well  be  asked.  What  more  is  desired!  And  in  fact  this 
question  came  to  mind  innumerable  times — first  while  reading  the  con- 
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stitudon  of  tbe  society  and  its  annual  reports,  and  then  again  daring 
my  sojourn  in  the  colony  in  visiting  the  homes  of  the  laborers;  in 
walking  over  the  farms  of  the  citizens ;  in  watching  the  happy  chil- 
dren at  play  or  their  older  brothers  and  sisters  working  in  tlie  basket 
factory,  weaving  jute,  or  drying  fruits  and  vegetables;  in  looking 
through  the  home  for  the  aged,  the  churches,  the  professional  schools, 
and  the  public  library.  What  more  is  desired  t  The  society  would 
answer, "  More  money."  For,  altliough  they  have  reduced  their  bonded 
indebtedness  to  $37,200,  the  interest  on  this  sum  was  last  year  one- 
third  of  the  entire  deficit. 

This  shortage  is  not  through  any  bad  fnanagement  at  the  colony  nor 
by  the  society.  The  departments  did  not  pay  their  stipulated  quota 
for  each  family  that  they  had  at  the  colony.  Their  payments  fell  short 
by  almost  identically  the  amount  of  the  deficit.  The  society  naturally 
expected  the  entire  amount,  they  made  their  plans  and  promises 
accordingly,  and  their  disappointment  was  shown  in  the  untoward 
balance. 

To  say  how  many  persons  have  been  aided  would  be  a  mere  recital 
of  statistics;  to  attemi)t  to  estimate  the  amount  of  good  accomplished 
would  be  impossible.  As  may  be  seen,  the  assistance  is  of  the  best 
I)os8ible  character;  x)eople  are  heli>ed  to  help  themselves,  they  are 
taught  self-reliance;  faith  in  mankind  is  engendered  by  the  faith  that 
is  placed  in  the  individual.  The  class  of  persons  benefited  are  in  gen- 
eral those  who  lack  opportunity,  people  unable  from  some  fault  or  mis- 
fortune to  make  a  start.  The  society  i)ractically  says :  "  We  will  put 
you  in  a  position  to  prove  your  worth,  then  if  found  worthy  you  shall 
have  a  start."  The  man  thus  addressed  works  with  confidence  that  the 
promise  will  be  kept,  and  knows  that  starvation  will  be  kept  from  his 
family  during  this  period  of  probation. 

£xi)erience  has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  people 
from  small  towns  or  from  the  country,  while  those  who  have  lived  in  a 
large  city,  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  chafe  under  the  restrictions 
of  the  colony  and  show  a  reluctance  to  exchange  the  freedom  of  a  city 
for  its  restraints.  This  experience  also  reflects  itself  in  the  donations 
as  well  ^as  the  interest,  they  beiug,  x>6r  inhabitant,  the  minimum  in 
Amsterdam  and  Kotterdam  and  the  maximum  in  Utrecht  and  the 
smaller  eities. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  colony  is  in  any  sense  an  agricul- 
tural normal  school,  that  good  farmers  are  here  taught  skill,  wisdom, 
and  experience,  and  sent  throughout  the  kingdom  to  teach  others  by 
precept  and  example  how  to  farm.  As  already  intimated,  but  few, 
very  few,  families  willingly  leave  the  colony.  And  why  should  theyf 
They  would  necessarily  be  renters  wherever  they  should  go,  and  in  the 
colony  there  is  land  enough  for  generations  to  come.  Here  they  are  not 
subjected  to  exorbitant  rents,  their  tenancy  is  secure,  the  manifested 
will  is  accepted  as  an  important  step  in  the  doing,  and  their  landlord 
is  their  best  friend. 
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Then,  again,  it  is  best  that  such  x>ersons  should  remain  near  the  hands 
that  are  ready  to  catch  them  should  they  stumble,  close  under  the  arm 
that  is  willing  to  shield  them  should  adversity  come.  They  are  men 
who  were  helped  to  their  feet,  steadied  during  their  early  attempts  to 
walk  alone  along  the  highway  of  independence,  and  strengthened  for 
life's  conflict  with  moral  and  financial  supx)ort.  They  are  not  men 
strong  in  every  respect,  or  they  would  not  be  in  the  colony;  they  are 
the  men,  within  the  boundaries  of  "brave  little  Holland,"  deficient  in 
moral  courage  and  unfortunate  through  accident  or  vice,  or  there  would 
be  no  "Maatschappy  van  Veldadigheid."  So  when  this  society  ele- 
vates a  man  into  its  citizenship  it  makes  him  in  a  truer  sense  a  citizen 
of  Holland.  The  Government  apprecia^s  this  fact,  and  gives  the 
colony  an  agricultural  experiment  station.  General  van  Swieten  saw 
its  x>ower  for  good,  so,  when  he  wished  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  son,  he  endowed  its  professional  schools.  The  corps  of  faith- 
ful ministers  and  teachers  realize  the  importance  of  the  work  com- 
mitted to  them  and  labor  with  zeal  and  devotion.  Her  Msgesty  the 
Queen  is  the  society's  patron  and  annual  benefactor. 

Again  I  must  call  attention  to  the  important  fact  that  the  beneficia- 
ries are  not  abased  by  their  benefits;  they  are  not  caused  to  feel  that 
they  are  paux)ers;  their  independence  is  not  expelled  by  the  acceptance 
of  gratuities.  They  experience  the  great  joy  of  having  found  a  friend 
who  will  loan  them  money,  give  them  advice  free  from  selfish  motives, 
and  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  become  men. 

For  opportunities  to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  the  society  and 
its  work  in  the  colony,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  van  Eeghen,  secretary 
of  the  Amsterdam  department,  and  Mr.  Bleeker,  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  School  of  Horticulture,  who  gave  me  freely  of  his  time  at 
Frederiksoord. 
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BY   WILLIAM  ELEROY  CURTIS. 

Japan  is  becoming  less  and  less  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
the  necessities  and  comforts  of  life,  and  is  making  her  own  goods  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  ingenuity.  Since  their  release  from  the  exclu- 
sive policy  of  the  feudal  lords,  the  people  have  studied  the  methods  of 
all  civilized  nations,  and  have  adopted  those  of  each  whicVi  seem  to 
them  the  most  suitable  for  their  own  purposes  and  convenience.  They 
have  found  one  thing  in  Switzerland,  another  in  Sweden,  another  in 
England,  others  in  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States,  and  have 
rejected  what  is  of  no  value  to  them  as  readily  as  they  have  adopted 
those  things  which  are  to  their  advantage.  It  is  often  said  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  an  original  people;  that  they  are  only  imitators;  that 
they  got  their  art  from  Korea,  their  industries  from  China,  and  that  their 
civilization  is  simply  a  veneer  acquired  by  imitating  the  methods  of 
other  countries.  All  of  this  is  true  in  a  measure,  but  it  is  not  discredita- 
ble. Under  the  circumstances  that  attend  the  development  of  modern 
ideas  in  Japan,  originality  is  not  wanted,  but  a  power  of  adaptability 
and  imitation  has  been  immensely  more  useful.  The  Japanese  work- 
man can  make  anything  he  has  ever  seen.  His  ingenuity  is  astonish- 
ing. Give  him  a  piece  of  complicated  mechanism — a  waUih  or  an 
electrical  apparatus — and  he  will  reproduce  it  exactly  and  set  it  run- 
ning without  instructions.  He  can  imitate  any  process  and  copy  any 
pattern  or  design  more  accurately  and  skillfully  than  any  other  race  in 
the  world.  It  is  that  faculty  which  has  enabled  Japan  to  make  such 
rapid  progress,  and  will  place  her  soon  among  the  great  manufacturing 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  was  only  forty  years  ago  that  the  ports  of  Japan  were  forcibly 
oi>ened  to  foreign  commerce.  It  was  only  twenty-eight  years  ago  that 
the  first  labor-saving  machine  was  set  up  within  the  limits  of  that 
Empire.    Now  the  exports  and  imports  exceed  $115,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  general  character  of  the  merchandise 
imi)orted  into  Japan  during  the  year  1894:  (^) 

Raw  cotton $9,551,961 

Machinery,  etc 7,974,543 

Sngar 6,662,261 

a  The  facts  on  which  this  article  is  based  were  collected  by  Mr.  Curtis,  personally, 
while  in  Japan  during  the  past  year. 
^Valaea  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  2  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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BreadstuifS;  including  rice $5,877,068 

Iron  and  steel 4,589,384 

Woolen  goods 3,991,441 

Cotton  yarn 3,988,683 

Cotton  fabrics 3,788,267 

Oil  (mostly  kerosene)  and  wax 2, 845, 997 

Drugs  and  medicines 1, 798, 140 

Dyes  and  paints 986,641 

Furs,  hides,  and  leather 904,034 

Provisions 886,602 

Copper,  brass,  and  lead 876,973 

Books  and  stationery 451,783 

Oilcakes 411,098 

Hemp  and  jute 403,917 

Other  textiles 279,358 

SUk  goods : 261,457 

Wines  and  liquors 257,671 

Glassware 183,884 

Clothing 179,807 

The  chief  exports  from  Japan  in  1894  were  as  follows: 

Rawstlk $21,446,376 

Textilefabrics,  mostly  silk 8,867,744 

Food  products,  mostly  rice 5,406,599 

Tea 3,965,143 

Coal - 3,289,229 

Metals,  mostly  copper 3,015,186 

Matches 1,897,817 

Drugs  and  medicines 1,230,816 

Floormatting 982,747 

Porcelain 742,426 

Fish,  oil,  and  vegetable  wax 639,595 

Lacquer  ware 398,770 

Umbrellas 888,032 

Straw  plaiting 371,700 

Bamboo  and  wooden  ware 289,498 

Tobacco 174,137 

Fans 171,533 

Paper  and  stationery 169, 147 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  10,273,401  fans,  2,348,810  umbrellas,  134,209 
screens,  455,659  paper  lanterns,  and  13,843,022  gross  of  matches  were 
shipped  from  Japan  in  1894. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
during  the  last  ten  years:  (a) 

EXPORTS  AKD  IMPORTS,  1885  TO  1894. 


Tear. 


1885 
1887 
1890 
1892 
1894 


Exports. 


$18,573,346 
26, 203, 841 
28,801.753 
45,551,377 
56,623,043 


Imports. 


$14,678,484 
22, 152, 126 
40,864,290 
35,663,040 
58,740,978 


a  Values  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  2  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  exports  of  Japan 
among  the  several  nations,  arranged  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  trade  in  the  year  1894:  (a) 

EXPORTS  BY  COUNTBIEB,  1880, 1892.  AND  18M. 


Coimtxy. 


XJnited  Statea 

Frsnoe 

Hoogkong . . . 

ChiziA 

Great  Britain 
British  India. 
Germany 


1890. 


19,910,710 
4, 177, 197 
4,083,203 
2.613,748 
2, 819, 490 
295,393 
423,461 


1892. 


$19, 337, 486 
9, 046, 847 
6,644,270 
3,179,430 
1, 960, 876 
711, 145 
470,391 


1894. 


$21,661,779 
9.749.388 
8,099,740 
4.406,994 
2,975,099 
1.844,079 
758,774 


The  remainder  of  the  exports  of  Japan  are  sent  in  small  amounts  to 
nearly  every  nation  in  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  source  from  which  the  imports  of 
Japan  come,  arranged  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  trade  in 
1894: (a) 

IHPOBTS  BY  COUKTKIES.  1890.  1892,  AND  1894. 


Conntry. 


Oreat  Britain 

China 

TTnitod  States 
British  India. 
Hongkong  ... 

Germany 

France 


1890. 


$13. 309, 551 
4,424,843 
3,437.266 
4, 455, 446 
2, 747, 956 
3,428,478 
1,934,666 


1892. 


$10, 394, 666 
6,254,705 
2,994,027 
3, 831. 002 
8,492.861 
3, 187, 524 
1,810.250 


1894. 


$21,094,937 
8,755,753 
5.491.279 
5.280,224 
4,499,850 
3,954,771 
2,174.024 


The  Japanese  coinage  is  based  on  the  decimal  system  and  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  United  States.  A  rin  was  originally  the  same 
as  a  mill.  Ten  rin  make  1  sen  and  100  sen  make  1  yen,  which  used  to 
be  as  good  as  a  gold  American  dollar,  but  is  now  worth  about  51  cents. 
Therefore,  a  man  who  goes  to  Japan  from  the  United  States  or  Europe 
with  money  that  is  at  par  with  gold  finds  his  funds  almost  doubled 
immediately. 

The  industrial  revolution  that  is  now  going  on  in  Japan  is  quite  as 
remarkable  as  the  political  revolution  that  occurred  there  thirty  years 
ago,  and  equally  important  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Until  recently 
all  the  manufacturing  done  in  Japan  has  been  in  the  households,  and 
95  x>er  cent  of  the  skilled  labor  is  still  occupied  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  and  in  a  measure  independent  of  the  conditions  that  govern 
wage  workers  in  other  lands.  The  weaver  has  his  loom  in  his  own 
house,  and  his  wife,  sons,  and  daughters  take  their  turns  at  it  during 
the  day.  It  has  always  been  the  custom  for  children  to  follow  the 
trade  of  their  parents.  The  finest  brocades,  the  choicest  silks,  the 
most  artistic  porcelain,  cloisonne,  and  lacquer  work  are  done  under  the 
roofs  of  humble  cottages,  and  the  compensation  has  heretofore  been 
governed  usually  by  the  quality  of  the  piece  produced. 

aValaes  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  2  silver  yen  to  the  doUar. 
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In  tbe  olden  times  the  feudal  lord,  or  daimio,  who  ruled  a  particalar 
province,  was  always  expected  to  purchase  the  highest  grades  of 
industrial  art  that  were  produced  in  his  jurisdiction,  and  if  he  did  not 
wish  them  they  were  sold  to  some  of  his  subordinates  who  had  money 
to  invest  in  such  luxuries,  but  now  there  are  middlemen  who  stand 
between  the  artisans  and  the  public  markets  and  buy  for  both  the  local 
and  the  exi)ort  trades,  taking  all  sorts  of  goods  and  disposing  of  them 
wherever  they  can  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  These  middlemen  are 
the  same  who  used  to  handle  similar  wares  during  the  days  of  the 
daimios,  and  their  fathers  followed  the  same  business  before  them. 
The  relations  between  the  producer  and  his  agent  have  gone  on  for 
centuries  in  the  same  family.  Asana,  the  weaver,  sells  his  brocades  to 
the  great-grandson  of  the  merchant  who  bought  his  great-grandfather's 
product.  When  a  large  order  is  to  be  placed,  say,  for  1,000  lacquer 
trays  or  10,000  embroidered  shawls,  the  middleman  distributes  it 
among  the  families  of  his  acquaintance  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
such  work.  If  they  are  poor  he  advances  them  money  and  furnishes 
them  materials.  He  is  usually  their  banker  and  they  keep  an  open 
account  with  him,  being  credited  for  whatever  they  furnish  and  charged 
with  whatever  money  or  supplies  he  gives  them.  If  they  get  a  little 
ah^dd  he  advises  them  in  making  investments,  and  acts  as  a  friend  and 
counsel  in  financial  affairs.  The  relations  between  these  commission 
men  and  their  clients,  which  sometimes  extend  over  provinces  as  large 
as  our  States,  have  nothing  to  resemble  them  among  the  working 
classes  of  Europe  or  America.  They  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  feudal 
system,  and  to  the^credit  of  Japan  it  may  be  said  that  the  confidence 
which  the  working  people  have  placed  in  their  agents  has  seldom  been 
betrayed.  There  has  not  been  a  fixed  price  for  anything  except  the 
staples  of  the  country,  but  the  producers  have  relied  upon  the  middle- 
men to  represent  their  interests  and  get  as  good  prices  as  possible  for 
their  wares,  just  as  a  large  real  estate  owner  depends  upon  his  agents 
to  rent  and  sell  his  property  to  advantage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  under  this  system  organizations  for  the  purpose 
of  affecting  wages  and  hours  of  work  have  not  been  practicable  in 
Japan,  but  guilds  have  been  known  for  several  centuries  and  were 
introduced  by  the  Dutchmen  who  occupied  the  island  of  Deshima,  in 
the  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  the  westernmost  port  of  Japan.  During  the 
four  hundred  years  that  the  policy  of  isolation  and  exclusion  was 
enforced  in  Japan  these  Dutchmen  were  the  only  foreigners  with  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  the  cojintry  were  allowed  to  communicate,  and  the 
few  modern  ideas  that  filtered  into  the  country  came  through  them. 

The  guild,  or  association  of  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  kind 
of  employment,  which  originated  in  Holland,  was  readily  accepted  in 
Japan,  and  long  before  the  country  was  open  to  foreign  commerce  this 
system  included  all  trades  and  occupations.  The  silk  growers  and  silk 
buyers,  the  men  who  raise  tea  and  those  who  sell  it,  the  spinners  and 
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weayers,  artists  and  decorators,  carpenters,  screen  makers,  confection- 
ers, peddlers,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  even  thieves  have  had 
gnilds  to  promote  their  mutual  interests.  Among  the  mechanics  and 
tradesmen  the  guilds  have  often  been  extended  to  include  life  insur- 
ance and  aid  to  those  who  are  ill  or  infirm,  like  the  mutual  benefit 
societies  of  the  United  States.  Assessments  were  made  upon  the  liv- 
ing to  pay  the  doctors  who  have  attended  the  sick  and  the  undertakers 
who  have' buried  the  dead. 

The  ouly  trade  union  that  endeavors  to  control  the  wages  and  the 
working  time  of  its  members,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  in  Japan 
is  the  Guides'  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Yokohama 
and  includes  all  of  the  professional  guides  and  couriers  in  the  Empire. 
When  a  tourist  lands  in  Japan  and  applies  at  the  hotel  office  or  at  a 
bank  for  a  guide,  he  is  directed  to  the  general  agency,  and  the  first  man 
on  the  list  is  assigned  to  him.  As  there  are  both  good  and  poor,  edu- 
cated and  ignorant,  amiable  and  disagreeable,  competent  and  incom- 
petent guides,  this  assignment  is  not  always  satisfactory,  but  a  traveler 
can  always  get  the  guide  he  wants  sooner  or  later  by  applying  for  him. 
If  he  happens  to  be  low  down  on  the  list  his  patron  must  go  without  a 
guide  or  employ  someone  else  temporarily  until  his  name  is  reached, 
or  he  may  arrange  with  the  man  who  stands  at  the  head  to  sell  out  his 
chance  for  a  bonus  in  cash,  or  divide  fees  with  him  until  his  turn  arrives 
for  regular  assignment.  This  arrangement  is  often  annoying  to  trav- 
elers, but  it  gives  every  guide  an  equal  chance,  and  protects  them  from 
the  avarice  of  popular  guides  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  unpopular 
ones  an  equal  chance  for  employment. 

The  fees  charged  by  guides  in  Japan  are  much  less  than  in  Europe, 
the  regular  terms  being  2  yen  ($1)  a  day,  with  50  sen  (25  cents)  for 
hotel  fare  and  second-class  traveling  expenses.  Any  guide  who  cuts 
under  these  rates  or  attempts  to  collect  more,  is  disciplined  by  the 
association  and  often  expelled. 

There  have  been  but  two  strikes  in  Japan.  One  of  these  occurred 
among  a  railway  construction  gang,  who  were  hired  for  certain  wages 
to  work  six  days  in  the  week,  and  were  required  to  work  seven  without 
additional  comx>ensation.  When  their  protests  were  unheeded  they 
laid  down  their  tools,  and  appealed  to  the  police  authorities  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  makes  six  days  a  week's  labor,  and  pro- 
vides that  no  employee  of  the  Government  or  any  corporation  or  pri- 
vate individual  shall  be  compelled  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  a 
week  without  extra  compensation.  Sunday  is  the  usual  day  of  rest 
in  Japan.  Its  selection  is  not  due  to  law  nor  to  religious  scruples, 
but  to  public  convenience  and,  x>^rhapB,  out  of  respect  to  foreign 
nations.  When  what  is  known  as  the  six-day  law  was  passed  the 
Government  set  the  example  by  closing  its  offices  on  Sunday,  and  all 
other  institutions  followed  suit.  That  law  was  originally  suggested  for 
sanitary  reasons. 
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The  second  Rtrike  in  Japan  occurred  in  Tokyo  in  the  summer  of 
1895.  A  party  of  bricklayers  engaged  in  building  a  factory  near 
Tokyo  had  their  hours  of  labor  extended  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  complete  the  job 
and  start  the  machinery  as  soon  as  possible.  The  men  did  not  object 
to  this  increase  of  time,  but  asked  a  corresponding  advance  of  wages, 
which,  as  they  were  getting  only  12  cents  a  day  in  bur  money,  would 
have  been  only  1  cent  a  day  increase  for  each,  or  perhaps  $1  a  day  for 
the  whole  gang.  But  the  contractor  refused  and  they  quit  work.  He 
got  other  bricklayers  to  take  their  places,  but  they  were  induced  to 
abandon  him  also,  and  as  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  do  what  the 
men  considered  simple  justice  it  was  decided  to  send  emissaries  to  all 
the  other  bricklayers  in  the  city  and  ask  them  to  join  in  a  sympathetic 
strike.  This  attempt  to  introduce  foreign  methods  into  the  conserva- 
tive labor  system  of  Japan  was  only  partially  successful.  The  greater 
part  of  the  bricklayers  employed  in  the  city  declined  to  join,  but  a 
thousand  or  more  men,  engaged  upon  the  city  waterworks,  on  some 
railway  freight  houses  and  other  large  structures,  quit,  and  it  was  sev- 
eral days  before  the  difficulty  was  adjusted.  Public  sentiment  was 
aroused  by  the  disturbance,  and  the  contractor  who  caused  the  trouble 
finally  compromised  with  his  men  and  went  back  to  twelve  hours'  work 
for  twelve  hours'  pay. 

The  ancient  system  of  household  labor  is  being  rapidly  overturned 
by  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  machinery.  The  older 
artisans  are  offering  a  vain  resistance  and  can  not  be  drawn  from  their 
antique  looms  and  forges  by  any  inducement  that  has  yet  been  offered, 
but  the  younger  generations  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
use  and  value  of  labor-saving  machinery  and  factories  are  being  built 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  greatest  progress  thus  far  has  been 
made  in  cotton  spinning  and  weaving,  but  several  iron  mills  have  been 
established  and  machine  shops  are  springing  up  all  over  the  Empire. 
In  four  years  the  new  treaties  go  into  effect,  when  foreigners  will  be 
allowed  to  engage  openly  in  manufacturing  enterprises.  Then  their 
capital  and  experience  will  give  a  decided  stimulus  to  mechanical 
industry  and  the  increase  in  the  productive  power  of  Japan  will  be 
even  more  rapid  than  now. 

The  first  manufactory  established  in  Japan  was  a  cotton  mill  down 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Empire,  in  the  province  of  Satsuma, 
which  has  produced  the  best  pottery  and  some  of  the  greatest  men. 
Prince  Shimazu  was  its  patron.  Having  learned  something  of  modern 
arts  and  sciences  from  the  Dutchmen  who  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
the  island  of  Deshima,  he  started  a  laboratory  on  his  estates  in  which 
he  learned  telegraphy,  photography,  and  how  to  make  glass,  coke,  and 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  A  few  years  later  he  built  a  factory 
near  his  summer  villa,  which  was  half  arsenal  and  half  iron  foundry. 
He  made  guns  there  and  other  articles  of  iron,  and  experimented  with 
explosives. 
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All  the  work  in  both  institutions  was  conducted  under  his  personal 
supervision,  with  the  assistance  of  Dutch  chemists^  from  whom  he  heard 
that  much  could  be  learned  about  such  matters  from  books.  So  he 
started  a  retainer  to  Nagasaki,  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing  what- 
ever books  on  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  and  other  scientific 
subjects  could  be  bought  or  borrowed.  And  an  order  was  left  with 
a  merchant  at  Deshima  to  procure  for  him  a  copy  of  every  scientific 
publication  that  was  issued.  In  this  way  a  considerable  library  accu- 
mulated, and  the  books  were  translated  to  the  prince,  as  fast  as  they 
came,  by  a  schoolmaster  who  had  learned  English  at  Deshima  and 
whose  services  were  secured. 

One  of  the  books  contained  a  description  of  the  Arkwright  spinning 
jenny;  and  the  prince  was  so  fascinated  that  he  lost  no  time  in  order- 
ing a  machine  through  the  Dutchmen.  When  it  came  and  was  operated 
he  decided  to  introduce  it  among  his  people  as  a  substitute  for  the  old- 
fashioned  spinning  wheel.  He  built  a  stone  factory  and  located  a  plant 
of  3,030  spindles,  at  a  cost  of  30,000  yen  ($15,000),  in  a  small  town  called 
Niriiso,  a  suburb  of  Kagoshima.  The  machines  were  throstles  and 
mules  made  by  Piatt  &  Bro.,  of  Bradford,  who  sent  an  English  engineer 
over  to  set  them  up  and  educate  the  operatives.  The  prince  treated 
him  like  an  equal,  built  him  a  fine  large  stone  bouse,  which  is  now  the 
high-school  building  at  Kagoshima,  surrounded  him  with  luxuries  of 
every  kind,  and  paid  him  a  handsome  salary.  As  the  enterprise  was 
not  intended  for  profit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  art  of 
spinning  among  the  people,  everything  was  conducted  on  a  most  elab- 
orate and  expensive  scale,  and  the  yams  produced  were  of  superior 
quality. 

As  coal,  which  had  to  be  brought  from  a  neighboring  province,  was 
tery  expensive  the  prince  sent  out  prospectors  to  examine  his  own 
territory  in  the  hope  of  finding  deposits,  but  they  failed.  He  then  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  utilizing  water  power  and  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  canal  10  miles  long,  but  the  work  was  suspended  at  his  death  and 
never  resumed.  His  sons  took  little  interest  in  the  enterprise,  and 
soon  became  involved  in  the  political  complications  which  led  to  the 
restoration  of  the  emi)eror,  so  the  factory  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
private  citizen  for  several  years,  from  whom  the  present  prince  of 
Satsoma  purchased  it. 

The  next  factory  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Kajima,  of  Tokyo,  in  1867,  while 
the  country  was  still  disturbed  by  the  war.  It  originally  had  but  720 
spindles,  but  now  operates  83,000  and  is  the  largest  in  the  Empire. 
These  were  the  only  factories  in  Japan  until  1879,  when  the  Government 
undertook  to  encourage  such  enterprises  and  established  two  well- 
equipped  plant43  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  educate  operatives 
and  demonstrate  the  superiority  of  modern  machinery.  It  set  up  four 
more  in  1880,  four  in  1881,  one  in  1882,  another  in  1883,  and  still  another 
in  1884.    They  served  their  purpose,  made  machine  spinning  popular, 
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and  have  since  been  handed  over  to  private  companies  who  are  operat- 
ing them  with  great  profit. 

The  industry  has  grown  so  rapidly  that,  according  to  statistics 
gathered  by  the  Osaka  board  of  trade,  there  are  now  61  factories  in 
operation,  with  580,564  spindles,  employing  8,899  men  and  29,596 
women.  The  factories  in  course  of  construction,  and  which  will  be  in 
operation  during  the  present  year,  will  bring  the  total  number  of 
spindles  up  to  819,115.  Thirty-seven  of  these  factories  are  at  Osaka. 
The  largest  in  the  Empire  has  82,000  spindles,  and  the  smallest  1,136. 
There  are  four  with  more  than  50,000  spindles,  and  thirteen  with  more 
than  25,000. 

Most  of  the  raw  cotton  used  in  Japan  comes  from  India  and  the 
United  States,  but  very  little  is  shipped  direct  from  the  latter  country. 
The  import  statistics  do  not  disclose  this  trade.  It  is  merged  with 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  value  of  raw  cotton  alone  imported  into 
Japan  in  1894  was  $9,551,961,  while  the  total  imports  from  the  United 
States  are  given  as  $5,491,279.  More  than  one-half,  probably  two- 
thirds,  of  that  cotton  was  reshipped  at  Liverx)ool  to  Japanese  ports, 
with  an  additional  charge  to  allow  a  profit  for  the  middleman.  The 
freight  on  cotton  by  sailing  vessels  from  the  southern  port^  of  the 
United  States  around  the  Horn  would  not  be  more  than  $6  a  ton, 
while  the  rate  by  steamer  via  England  is  about  $8.  Therefore  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  shipments  are  not  made  direct.  The  only 
explanation  seems  to  be  that  cotton  exporters  in  the  United  States  are 
not  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  market  in  that  country. 

The  same  is  true  to  a  certain  degree  as  to  iron.  There  is  plenty  of 
poor  iron  ore  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Japan  which  might  be  util- 
ized for  certain  purposes  if  mixed  with  a  better  quality,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively useless  as  it  is,  and  pig  iron  imported  from  England,  Bussia, 
and  Norway  costs  about  40  yen  ($20  gold)  a  ton  in  Yokohama.  There 
are  two  furnaces  in  Japan  that  might  be  used  for  smelting  with  profit 
if  properly  managed,  but  it  would  be  much  cheax)er  to  bring  the  iron 
from  the  United  States  in  pigs  than  in  the  ore. 

The  first  genuine  foreign  factory  to  be  established  in  Japan  is  the 
Osaka  Tokei  Seizo  Kubushiki  Kwaisha,  familiarly  known  as  the  Ameri- 
can Watch  Company.  It  was  started  on  January  1, 1895,  and  turned 
out  its  first  finished  watch  on  April  10.  The  organizer  and  promoter 
of  this  company  was  Mr.  A.  H.  Butler,  of  San  Diego,  GaL,  who  took 
an  outfit  of  watch-making  machinery  to  Japan  and  induced  a  number 
of  jewelers  and  watch  dealers  in  Osaka  to  furnish  $160,000  capital  to 
pay  the  cost  of  a  building  and  the  running  expenses  of  the  business. 
The  company  is  incorporated  under  Japanese  law,  and  the  stock  is  all 
in  the  names  of  Japanese  citizens,  although  140  of  the  300  shares 
actually  belong  to  Mr.  Butler  and  his  associates. 

As  no  foreigner  is  allowed  to  engage  in  manufacturing  outside  of 
certain  limited  districts  in  the  treaty  ports  of  Japan,  until  the  new 
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treaties  go  into  effect  in  1899,  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Batler  to  evade 
the  law,  which  he  did,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  authori- 
ties, by  having  his  stock  issued  in  the  name  of  Japanese  trustees,  who 
assigned  to  him  the  certificates  in  blank  and  gave  him  a  written  agree- 
ment to  protect  his  interests.  At  the  end  of  four  years  Mr.  Butler  will 
have  the  stock  registered  in  his  own  name  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
company. 

Japanese  architecture  is  not  suitable  to  factory  work  that  requires  a 
great  deal  of  light  and  protection  from  wind  and  weather,  and  there- 
fore it  was  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building  of  brick  upon  the  Ameri- 
can plan,  240  by  40  feet  in  size,  with  an  abundance  of  windows. 

In  the  meantime  the  machinery  was  set  up  in  temporary  quarters  and 
a  number  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  already  been  engaged  in  repairing 
and  manufacturing  hand-made  watches  and  clocks,  were  assembled  to 
be  educated  by  P.  H.  Wheeler,  the  superintendent,  and  his  assistants. 
Mr.  Wheeler  had  worked  in  Elgin,  Rockford,  and  Springfield,  HI.,  and 
in  Columbus,  Ohio.  He  brought  with  him  from  America  nine  experts, 
who,  like  himself,  have  contracts  for  three  years  and  an  option  of 
reuewal  for  three  years  longer  at  the  end  of  the  first  term.  They  are 
as  follows:  From  Elgin,  F.  M.  Clark  and  William  Keene;  from  Bock- 
ford,  T.  Schnarke;  from  Springfield,  L.  Sylvester,  E.  V.  Goodman,  and 
Charles  Gassier;  from  Columbus,  H.  Barbier,  S.  B.  Finch,  and  George 
Flick. 

These  gentlemen  say  that  their  Japanese  students  show  very  great 
aptitude  and  skill,  and  that  they  learn  much  more  rapidly  and  have  a 
much  more  delicate  touch  than  persons  of  similar  intelligence  and  condi- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  some  experience  in 
making  or  repairing  watches  and  clocks  before  they  came  into  the  fac- 
tory, and  a  few  had  used  hand  machines  for  drilling,  polishing,  and  that 
sort  of  work ;  but  the  modern  machinery  at  which  they  were  placed 
was  entirely  new  to  them.  They  are  mostly  young  men,  aged  from  18 
to  ^.  As  none  of  them  can  understand  a  word  of  English,  and  none 
of  the  American  experts  could  speak  Japanese  when  they  arrived,  the 
work  of  instruction  might  have  been  very  slow  but  for  the  keen  per- 
ception of  the  pupils. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  a  proposition  to  the  Japanese,  but  their 
power  of  imitation  is  so  well  developed  that  the  easiest  way  to  teach 
them  is  to  go  through  the  process  yourself  and  let  them  watch  you. 
Almost  instantly  they  are  able  to  repeat  it,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
until  the  end  of  their  days  without  the  slightest  variation.  Another 
difficulty  in  this  school  of  instruction  was  the  absence  of  words  in 
Japanese  to  describe  the  machinery  and  the  parts  of  the  watch,  but 
the  English  terms  were  adopted  and  are  now  exclusively  used. 

The  highest  wages  paid  to  the  skilled  native  workmen  in  the  factory 
are  only  40  sen  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  20  cents  in  our  money.  The 
lowest  wages  are  10  sen  (5  cents)  a  day,  while  in  American  factories  the 
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Bame  labor  would  be  paid  from  50  cents  to  $5  a  day.  The  capacity  of 
the  factory  when  fully  in  operation  will  be  150  watches  a  day,  and 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  labor  they  can  be  sold  with  a  profit  for  60 
per  cent  less  than  the  market  price  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  rates  of  wages  per  day  paid  to 
Japanese  artisans  dnd  laborers: (a) 

DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  JAPAN. 


Occupation. 


BlackitmithB 

Bricklayers 

Cabinetmakera  (fumltaro) 

Carpenters 

Carpenters  and  Joiners  (screen  making) 

Compositors 

Coolies  or  general  laborers 

Cotton  boMers 

Dyers 

Farm  hands  (men) 

Farm  hands  ( women) 

Lacqner  makers 

Matting  makers 

Oil  pressers 

Paper  hangers 

Paper  screen,  lantern,  etc.,  makers 

Porcelain  makers 

Pressmen,  printing 

Roofers 

Baace  and  preserve  makers 

Silkworm  breeders  (men) 

Silkworm  breeders  (women) 

Stonecutters 

Tailors,  foreign  clothine 

Tailors.  Japanese  clothing 

Te>a  nuucers  (men) 

Tobacco  makers 

Weavers 

Wine  and  sake  makers 

Wood  sawyers 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

$0.60 

10.18 

$0.80 

.88 

.20 

.38 

.53 

.17 

.30 

.50 

.20 

.30 

.55 

.17 

.80 

.83 

.10 

.20 

.33 

.14 

.22 

.45 

.13 

.23 

.00 

.05 

.25 

.30 

.16 

.19 

.28 

.06 

.19 

.58 

.15 

.29 

.50 

.20 

.80 

.34 

.16 

.25 

.60 

.20 

.81 

.55 

.20 

.81 

.50 

.13 

.29 

.70 

.11 

.26 

.60 

.20 

.29 

.40 

.10 

.24 

.50 

.10 

.22 

.25 

.05 

.17 

.69 

.22 

.86 

1.00 

.25 

.49 

.56 

.15 

.28 

.80 

.15 

.81 

.50 

.11 

.26 

.40 

.07 

.15 

.50 

.15 

.29 

.50 

.13 

.90 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  month :  (a) 


MONTHLY  RATES  OF  WAGES,  JAPAN. 


Occupation. 


Confectionery  makers  and  bakers 

Weavers  (men) 

Weavers  (women) 

Farmhands  (men) 

Farm  hands  (women) 

House  servants  (men) 

House  servants  (women) 


Highest. 

Lowest. 

$12.00 

$1.00 

12.00 

1.00 

12.00 

1.00 

6.00 

1.00 

3.50 

.48 

5.00 

.60 

3.00 

1 

.50 

Average. 


$5.74 
4.83 
3.80 
2.31 
1.28 
2.12 
L16 


a  Valaes  Btate<l  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  2  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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The  following  are  the  present  rates  of  wages  paid  in  the  city  of 
Yokohama  for  an  average  working  day  of  ten  hours :  {a) 

DAILY  RATES  OF  WAGES  PAID  IN  YOKOHAMA. 


OocnpAtion. 


BlackamithB 

Carpenten 

Carpenten,  ship 

Compoaltors 

ConiectioDeiy  nukers  aud  bftkeri 

Cot  ton  beaten 

Dy«rB 

Jolnera 

Laborera,  ordinaiy 

Lacqner  makera 

Matting  makera 

Oilpreaaera 

Paper  bangera 

Plasteren 

Porcelain  artista,  ordi  nary 

Porcelain  arUflta,  superior 


Rate  per 
day. 


Ooonpation. 


10.36 
.26 
.29 
.29 
.17 
.17 
.24 
.29 
.19 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.26 
.^ 
.72 


Porcelain  makers 

PreMmeo,  printing  offlcea .  ■ . 

Roofers 

Sake  brewers 

Sance  and^preserve  makers. 

Screen  maaers 

SiUc  spinners  (female) 

Stonecutters 

Tailors,  foreign  clotbinij^ 

Tailors,  Japanese  clothing. . 

Tea-flring  men 

Tea-firing  women 

Tea  pickers 

Tilers 

Tobacco  and  cigar  makers . . 
Wood  sawyers 


Rate  per 
day. 


90.24 
.19 
.86 
.22 
.24 
.26 
.17 
.31 
.48 
.24 
.14 
.10 
.29 
.31 
.24 


The  following  are  the  rates  of  wages  paid  by  the  month :  {a) 

Fann  hands  (men) $1. 44 

Farmhands  (women) 1.20 

Silkworm  breeders  (men) 1. 92 

Silkworm  breeders  (women) 96 

Weavers  (women) 96 

House  servants  (men) 2.80  to  7. 20 

Honse  servants  (women) 2.40  to  4. 80 

Factory  labor  is  paid  even  less  than  these  prices.  Middleton  &  Co., 
one  of  tlie  most  prominent  tea-shipping  houses  in  Japan,  employ  in 
their  establishment  a  large  number  of  persons,  men  aud  women,  who 
work  from  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  6  o'clock  at  night,  with  three 
intervals  at  8, 12,  and  3  o'clock,  respectively,  when  they  eat  their  rice 
and  what  other  refreshments  they  bring  with  them  and  rest  for  twenty 
minutes  or  a  half  hour.  The  highest  wages  paid  by  the  Messrs.  Mid- 
dleton are  42  sen  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  21  cent>s  in  United  States 
currency.  This  is  received  by  men  who  are  experts  in  handling  tea, 
and  have  acquired  their  proficiency  by  natural  ability  and  long  years 
of  experience. 

The  lowest  wages  are  paid  to  young  boys  and  girls  who  pick  over  the 
tea  leaves  to  remove  the  stems  and  other  foreign  substances.  They 
receive  13  sen  (6J  cents)  a  day  for  about  twelve  hours'  work,  not  includ- 
ing their  resting  spells. 

Of  the  entire  force  in  the  establishment  20  are  paid  21  cents  (United 
States  currency)  a  day,  90  are  paid  18  cents,  50  are  paid  15  cents,  335 
are  paid  12  cents,  278  are  paid  10  cents,  5  are  paid  9  cents,  and  30  are 
paid  6^  cents — and  they  board  themselves. 

The  same  rates  are  paid  in  all  the  tea  ^'go  downs,"  as  they  are  called, 
and  similar  wages  in  the  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments 
throughout  the  country. 


aValaes  stated  in  American  gold  on  the  basis  of  2  silver  yen  to  the  dollar. 
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Embroidery  women,  who  make  the  work  that  is  so  much  prized  by 
Americans  and  Europeans  for  decorative  pnrposes,  seldom  receive  more 
than  15  or  20  cents  a  day  in  our  money,  although  in  any  other  land 
they  would  be  estimated  as  artists. 

The  wages  paid  in  Yokohama  are  the  highest  in  the  Empire,  because 
it  has  a  large  foreign  population.  Money  has  a  smaller  value  to  for- 
eigners and  they  are  not  such  close  traders  as  the  natives.  In  that  city 
the  ordinary  patrolmen  of  the  police  force  are  paid  8  yen,  or  $4  in  our 
money,  a  month.  Sergeants  receive  $6  and  the  other  officials  of  higher 
rank  a  corresponding  amount.  Ordinary  firemen  get  $3.50  a  month, 
foremen  of  hose  carts  $7,  and  engineers  of  steam  fire  engines,  who  are 
supposed  to  possess  the  highest  grade  of  talent,  receive  $12  a  month. 
All  are  furnished  two  suits  of  clothing  a  year,  one  for  summer  aud  one 
for  winter,  and  an  overcoat.  Night  watchmen,  who  go  about  the  prem- 
ises of  citizens,  in  addition  to  the  regular  police,  as  a  safeguard  against 
fire  and  burglars,  get  $4  a  month.  They  patrol  the  districts  on  which 
they  are  employed  from  dark  to  daylight,  and  are  paid  by  their 
patrons,  although  licensed  by  the  city  and  sworn  in  as  special  police. 

There  has  been  some  rise  in  wages  in  the  cities  since  the  opening  of 
the  war  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  Coolies  who  work  as  steve- 
dores, loading  and  unloading  vessels,  get  30  cents  a  day  now  for  work- 
ing from  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  G  o'clock  at  night,  where  they 
formerly  received  25  cents.  Professional  gardeners — and  in  Japan 
landscape  gardening  has  been  a  science  aud  an  art  for  600  years — get 
$10  and  $12  a  month.  Telegraph  messengers  and  postmen  are  {)aid  $6 
and  $8,  respectively,  and  are  furnished  a  uniform. 

Every  man  has  his  business  or  the  name  or  trade-mark  of  his  em- 
ployer stamped  or  embroidered  upon  his  kimono — the  loose  tunic  which 
all  Japanese  men  and  women  wear.  If  he  is  a  carpenter  or  a  brick- 
layer, or  if  he  is  a  porter  in  a  store  or  a  tea  dryer,  he  wears  that  fact  em- 
blazoned in  large  characters  upon  his  bsick  or  upon  what  corresponds 
to  the  lapels  of  his  coat.  If  he  is  a  footman  or  a  coachman  in  a  pri- 
vate family  he  has  its  coat  of  arms  or  monogram  upon  his  kimono  in 
the  middle  of  his  back,  or  if  he  is  driving  for  a  livery  stable  he  will 
carry  its  advertisement  around  with  him  in  a  similar  form. 

Investments  are  as  safe  in  Japan  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
although  there  is  comparatively  little  foreign  capital  represented.  All 
the  railroads,  which  now  represent  a  total  of  about  3,000  miles  and  a 
capital  of  $75,000,000,  were  built  with  local  money.  Not  a  dollar  was 
borrowed  abroad,  and  there  are  very  few  shares  or  bonds  of  Japanese 
corporations  held  by  foreign  investors.  At  the  same  time  the  people 
are  not  rich.  There  are  very  few  men  of  large  fortunes.  I  was  told 
by  a  Tokyo  banker  that  he  knew  of  only  two  millionaires  in  Japan. 
One  made  his  money  in  coal  mining  and  the  other  is  the  principal 
owner  of  a  great  steamship  company  which  has  100  vessels  in  its 
service  and  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade.    But  thei-e  are  many 
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men  with  small  fortunes,  and  although  wages  are  very  low  nobody  is 
very  poor.  There  is  not  an  almshouse  in  the  entire  country,  and  you 
never  see  a  beggar  on  the  street.  Occasionally  some  poor  leper  stretches 
out  his  hand  as  you  enter  one  of  the  gilded  temples,  but  there  isn't  a 
country  in  Europe  or  America  so  free  from  street  begging  as. Japan. 

The  people  as  a  rule  are  frugal  and  economical,  and  manage  to  save 
a  little  even  when  they  are  working  for  10  cents  a  day.  They  have 
few  wants  and  are  temperate.  You  never  see  a  drunken  man  in  the 
street.  I  spent  four  months  in  Japan  and  visited  five  of  the  principal 
cities.  The  only  intoxicated  people  I  saw  were  a  party  of  young 
fellows  dressed  in  fantastic  costumes  who  were  in  a  boat  sailing  down 
the  river  in  Osaka.  The  city  had  been  given  over  to  great  ceremonies 
and  rejoicings  on  the  return  of  the  soldiers  it  sent  to  the  war,  and  these 
young  men — five  or  six  of  them — were  continuing  their  celebration 
another  day. 

This  sobriety  is  due  to  the  use  of  tea  instead  of  liquor  as  a  beverage. 
Tea  houses  in  Japan  take  the  place  of  saloons  and  are  about  as  numer- 
ous in  the  large  cities  as  barrooms  in  New  York  or  Chicago.  But  a 
pot  of  tea  that  will  entertain  an  entire  family  can  be  bought  for  2  sen 
(1  cent),  which  cheers  and  strengthens  quite  as  much  as  malt  or  alco- 
holic liquors.  The  use  of  beer  is,  however,  increasing  so  rapidly  in 
Japan  as  to  excite  apprehension,  and  the  Government  is  making  it  the 
subject  of  an  inquiry.  There  is  a  brewery  or  two  in  nearly  every  city 
of  size,  and  beer  can  now  be  bought  at  almost  every  tea  house. 

The  new  treaty  which  was  negotiated  by  Secretary  Oresham  and 
Minister  Knrino  last  winter  at  Washington  makes  Japan  as  free  for 
foreigners  as  the  United  States,  with  the  exception  that  they  can  not 
own  real  estate,  and  by  a  straight  reading  of  the  text  it  would  seem 
that  that  is  not  prohibited.  It  provides  that  foreigners  may  trade  by 
wholesale  or  retail,  singly  or  with  native  partners,  and  says  that  they 
<*  may  own,  hire,  and  occupy  houses,  manufactories,  warehouses,  shops, 
and  premises,  and  lease  land,"  conforming,  of  course,  to  the  laws  and 
police  regulations  that  apply  to  them  and  the  natives  of  the  country 
alike. 

The  treaty  also  provides  that  foreigners  shall  enjoy  all  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  natives 'Mn  whatever  relates  to  residence  and 
travel,  to  the  possession  of  goods  and  effects,  to  the  succession  to  per- 
sonal estate  and  the  disposition  of  prox>erty;"  that  they  shall  not  be 
required  to  pay  any  higher  taxes,  imposts,  or  other  charges  than 
natives;  that  they  may  freely  enjoy  their  own  religion,  bury  their  dead 
according  to  their  own  rites,  and  shall  be  exempted  from  military  serv- 
ice, forc^  loans,  and  all  other  exactions.  No  higher  duties  are  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  products  of  the  United  States  than  upon  those  of 
the  most  favored  nation,  and  there  must  be  ];>erfect  equality  in  the 
treatment  of  Americans  and  natives  in  the  exportation  of  merchan- 
dise.   The  coasting  trade,  as  is  customary  in  all  countxies^  is  withheld 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Japan,  bat  American  vessels  laden 
with  cargoes  for  more  than  one  port  are  allowed  to  load  and  unload 
wherever  they  like.  The  same  protection  is  afforded  to  natives  and 
foreigners  in  patents  and  trade-marks,  which  is  a  very  good  thing, 
because  at  present  there  is  no  patent  treaty  between  the  two  countries 
and  the  Japs  are  stealing  our  inventions. 

The  foreign  settlements,  which  are  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  consuls  of  the  different  countries,  are  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  municipalities  which  they  adjoin,  and  the  consuls  will  yield  control 
to  the  local  officials. 

Until  now  Japan,  like  China,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  other  countries 
which  have  not  reached  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  has  been  sub- 
jected to  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  extraterritoriality.  That  means 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  England  or  any  other  civi- 
lized nation  residing  in  those  countries  are  subject  to  their  own  laws, 
administered  by  their  consuls,  and  not  to  the  local  authorities  or  courts. 
If  an  American  commits  a  crime  in  Japan  to-day  he  is  tried  before  the 
United  States  consul-general,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  by  the  courts  and  laws  of  Japan.  The  same  is  true  of 
citizens  of  European  nations.  If  a  Japanese  citizen  commits  a  crime 
against  an  American  he  is  tried  by  the  local  authorities.  The  general 
rule  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases  is  that  the  defendant  shall  be 
tried  under  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  and  the  plaintiff  brings  his 
suit  accordingly. 

But  Japan  thinks  she  is  sufficiently  civilized  to  administer  justice  to 
foreigners,  and  has  long  demanded  release  from  the  extraterritoriality 
restriction. 

There  is  no  protection  for  foreign  patents  in  Japan,  but  any  article  or 
instrument  or  machine  that  comes  into  the  country  or  that  is  seen 
abroad  may  be  manufactured  without  interference  or  the  pasrment  of 
royalty;  but  no  Japanese  can  obtain  a  patent  upon  a  foreign  invention. 
He  must  show  that  his  idea  is  not  only  original  in  Japan  but  original 
with  him,  and  if  it  appears  thereafter  that  he  is  mistaken  or  has  prac- 
ticed a  deception  his  patent  is  canceled.  The  processes  and  implements 
used  in  all  the  industries  of  Japan  have  been  inherited  from  generations 
far  removed,  and  nearly  all  of  those  recently  adopted  are  copied  from 
foreign  models. 

There  has  been  little  inducement  for  the  development  of  inventive 
genius  in  Japan  until  recently,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  applicatious 
already  filed  in  the  patent  office  have  been  for  trifles,  like  children's 
toys  or  improvements  or  changes  in  foreign  methods  and  machinery  to 
make  them  more  useful  in  that  country. 

I  asked  Mr.  Matsudiara,  the  chief  examiner  of  the  patent  office,  at 
Tokyo,  whether  the  introduction  of  common  schools  and  compulsory 
education  had  improved  labor. 

<<  That  is  difficult  to  say,"  he  replied,  ^«  but  so  far  as  I  have  observed 
education  is  not  improving  labor.    The  little  education  that  the  com- 
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mon  people  receive  in  the  public  schools  makes  them  abhor  labor.  It 
has  always  been  the  custom  iu  Japan  for  families  to  follow  the  same 
trade  or  occupation  for  centuries  after  centuries,  but  when  a  boy 
receiyes  an  education  superior  to  that  of  his  father  he  seems  to  feel  that 
the  old  mode  of  life  and  avocation  are  not  good  enough  for  him.  If  he 
is  a  farmer's  son  he  wants  to  live  in  the  city,  and  if  he  is  the  son  of  a 
mechanic  he  wants  employment  under  the  Government  or  some  less 
laborious  occupation  than  his  family  have  followed.  But  I  believe  the 
Japanese  are  not  peculiar  in  this  respect.  I  think  it  is  the  rule  all  over 
the  world  that  when  a  man  acquires  learning  he  wants  to  advance  in 
other  respects  also  and  better  his  condition." 

While  the  Japanese  will  soon  be  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  all 
they  use  and  wear  and  eat  without  assistance  from  foreign  nations, 
they  will  be  compelled  to  buy  machinery  and  raw  material,  particu- 
larly cotton  and  iron.  Therefore  our  sales  will  be  practically  limited 
to  thoBe  articles.  And  the  market  for  machinery  will  be  limited  as  to 
time.  The  Japanese  will  buy  a  great  deal  within  the  next  few  years, 
almost  everything  in  the  way  of  labor-saving  apparatus,  but  they  are 
already  beginning  to  make  their  own  machinery,  and  in  a  few  years 
will  be  independent  of  foreign  nations  in  that  respect  also.  Another 
important  fact — a  very  important  fact — is  that  they  will  buy  only  one 
outfit  of  certain  machinery.  We  will  sell  them  one  set,  which  they 
will  copy  and  supply  all  future  demands  themselves.  This  will  go  on 
until  the  new  treaties  take  effect,  when  American  patents  will  be 
protected. 

They  have  very  little  wood- working  machinery;  and  very  little  shoe- 
making  machinery,  for  the  people  do  not  wear  shoes.  The  same  is 
true  of  knitting  machinery,  for  they  do  not  wear  hosiery.  I  do  not 
think  that  more  than  20,000  out  of  the  41,388,313  people  who  compose 
the  population  of  Japan  wear  shoes  and  stockings.  Ninety  per  cent 
go  barefooted  and  barelegged,  women,  children,  and  men,  protecting 
their  feet  from  the  stones  by  wooden  and  straw  sandals.  The  higher 
classes  have  the  same  sort  of  foot  gear,  but  it  is  made  in  a  more  fin- 
ished manner,  and  they  wear  little  cloth  affairs  that  they  call  '^  tabis  " 
upon  their  feet.  These  are  made  of  white  or  blue  cotton,  and  do  not 
go  above  the  ankle  bone.  But  the  use  of  shoes  and  hosiery  is  increas- 
ing, and  the  people  will  grow  into  it  as  they  have  grown  into  other 
foreign  notions. 

Lumber  is  worth  about  twice  as  much  in  Japan  as  it  is  with  us. 
Common  lumber,  which  we  sell  for  $10  and  $12  a  thousand  feet,  will 
bring  40  yen  ($20  gold)  there.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  the  scarcity  of 
timber  and  the  great  labor  required  to  work  it  up  by  their  primitive 
processes.  They  have  been  cutting  timber  off  their  mountains  for  2,500 
years,  and  although  the  forests  have  been  reproduced  again  and  again 
during  that  period  it  is  diflcult  and  expensive  to  get  logs  down  from 
the  mountain  side  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary  facilities.    The  lum- 
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bermen  usaally  go  into  the  woods  and  cut  one  log  at  a  time,  which  they 
haul  out  by  hand  or  by  oxen  for  many  miles.  Where  streams  arc  con- 
venient they  use  them  for  floating  timber  as  we  do,  but  they  have  no 
sawmills  in  the  mountains,  although  there  is  an  abundance  of  water 
power  everywhere. 

They  cut  all  their  lumber  by  hand  with  a  wide  and  thin  saw  during 
the  seasons  of  the  year  when  they  have  nothing  else  to  do,  and  each 
man  who  is  engaged  in  business  that  requires  lumber  usually  buys  his 
own  logs  and  cuts  them  up  himself  at  odd  times.  Women  and  men 
both  work  at  it.  One  man  or  woman  will  work  on  the  top  of  the  log 
while  another  works  underneath,  but  usually  not  with  the  same  saw* 
I  have  seen  four  or  five  men  working  on  the  same  log,  each  sawing  off 
his  own  board.  They  raise  the  log  at  an  incline  of  45^,  with  one  end 
on  the  ground  and  a  rest  about  the  middle,  and  when  they  work  down 
to  the  rest  they  tie  the  strip  to  the  log  and  begin  at  the  other  end 
again. 

All  the  lumber  is  dressed  by  hand.  There  is  but  one  planing  mill  in 
the  country;  that  is  in  Yokohama.  It  employs  about  150  hands,  and, 
curiously  enough,  its  entire  product  is  made  into  boxes  and  shipped  to 
India.  It  does  no  business  in  the  local  market.  The  machinery  is 
ttom  Boston.  The  manager  is  thinking  of  enlarging  the  plant  by  add- 
ing a  sash  factory  and  machinery  for  making  blinds  and/loors,  also  for 
the  India  market.  I  do  not  know  why  they  do  not  sell  their  goods  in 
the  local  market,  but  I  presume  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it;  perhaps 
they  get  better  prices  in  India. 

The  Japanese  make  all  the  woodwork  about  their  houses  by  hand, 
and  most  of  their  houses  are  entirely  of  wood.  They  are  very  skillful 
in  all  kinds  of  cabinet  and  joiner  work,  and  more  rapid  than  our  people. 
Their  hand-made  tools  are  better  adapted  for  doing  close  work  than 
ours,  and  are  kept  very  sharp.  Besides,  they  give  a  great  deal  more 
labor  and  patience  to  an  article  than  our  carpenters  and  cabinetmakers. 
You  never  see  scratches  from  nicked  tools  on  their  planed  work.  They 
use  very  few  nails,  but  mortise  almost  everything.  It  is  usually  so 
well  done  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  joints  except  by  the  grain, 
and  it  lasts  forever.  Some  of  their  ships  are  made  without  a  bit  of  iron 
in  their  composition.    Everything  is  mortised. 

Japan  is  one  vast  garden,  and  as  you  look  over  the  fields  you  can 
imagine  that  they  are  covered  with  toy  farms  where  chUdren  are  play- 
ing with  the  laws  of  nature  and  raising  samples  of  different  kinds  of 
vegetables  and  grain.  Everything  is  on  a  diminutive  scale,  and  the 
work  is  as  fine  and  accurate  as  that  applied  to  a  cloisonn6  vase.  What 
would  an  Illinois  or  an  Iowa  farmer  think  of  planting  his  corn,  wheats 
oats,  and  barley  in  bunches,  and  then,  when  it  is  three  or  four  inches 
high,  transplanting  every  spear  of  it  in  rows  about  as  far  apart  as  you 
can  stretch  your  fingers.  A  Japanese  farmer  weeds  his  wheat  fields 
just  as  a  Connecticut  fanner  weeds  his  onion  bed,  and  cultivates  his 
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potatoes  and  barley  with  as  much  care  as  a  Loug  Island  farmer 
bestows  upon  his  asparagus  or  mushrooms  or  his  flowers. 

When  grain  is  ripe  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle  close  to  the  ground.  The 
bottom  ends  are  carefully  tied  together  with  a  wisp  of  straw ;  the  bunch 
is  then  divided  and  hung  over  a  bamboo  pole  or  a  rope,  like  Monday's 
washing,  to  dry,  sometimes  in  the  field  and  sometimes  in  the  back 
yard,  and  even  in  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  When  it  is  thor- 
oughly cured  the  heads  of  grain  are  cut  off  with  a  knife,  and  the  straws 
are  carefully  bound  up  and  laid  away  in  bundles.  The  heads  are  then 
spread  out  upon  a  piece  of  straw  matting  and  beaten  with  a  curious 
old-fashioned  flail.  Another  method  of  thrashing  is  to  take  handfiils 
of  straw  and  pull  them  through  a  mesh  of  iron  needles.  After  the 
thrashing  is  done  the  grain  is  taken  up  in  a  sort  of  scoop  basket  made 
of  bamboo,  and  shaken  by  one  woman  who  holds  it  as  high  as  her  head, 
while  another  woman  stands  by  with  a  large  fan  which  she  waves  rap- 
idly through  the  air  and  blows  the  lighter  chaff  away  from  the  heavier 
grains  as  they  are  falling.  The  richer  farmers  have  separators  built 
upon  a  primitive  plan  and  turned  with  a  crank.  People  often  winnow 
grain  by  pouring  it  from  a  scoop  upon  a  fan  3  or  4  feet  wide,  upon 
which  it  is  tossed  gently  up  and  down,  so  as  to  leave  the  chaff  in  the 
air  when  it  falls.  Another  method  of  thrashing  is  to  beat  the  heads  of 
grain  upon  a  board  or  a  row  of  bamboo  poles. 

In  passing  through  country  districts  in  a  carriage  or  jinrikisha  one 
finds  the  greater  part  of  the  roadway  preempted  by  the  farmers  of  the 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  grain,  which  is  spread 
out  in  thin  layers  upon  long  mats  and  raked  over  every  now  and  then 
by  an  old  woman  in  order  that  the  particles  at  the  bottom  may  get 
their  share  of  the  sun.  The  straw,  which  is  still  tied  together  in 
bunches,  is  hung  over  racks  along  the  roadside  during  the  day  and 
carried  under  shelter  at  night  to  protect  it  from  dampness  as  well  as 
from  thieves.  Sometimes  the  racks  are  30  or  40  yards  long  and  18  feet 
high,  with  a  series  of  poles,  and  the  farmer's  wife  or  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters comes  along  at  intervals  to  inspect  the  straw  to  see  that  it  is  cur- 
ing evenly,  for  it  is  almost  as  valuable  as  the  grain. 

Every  particle  of  straw  is  saved,  and  it  is  put  to  many  uses.  They 
make  of  it  hats,  shoes,  ropes,  roofs,  matting,  the  partitions  and  floors 
of  houses,  water-proof  coats,  baskets,  boxes,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  useftil  articles.  They  braid  it  for  fences,  too,  and  the  finer,  softer 
qualities  are  cut  up  for  fodder. 

There  is  little  hay  raised  in  Japan.  The  grass  is  wiry  and  indigesti- 
ble. It  cuts  the  intestines  of  animals.  Some  alfalfa  is  grown,  but  it 
does  not  prosper.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kobe,  which  is  one  of  the 
seaports  on  the  southern  shore,  the  soil  seems  to  be  better  adapted  for 
hay,  and  the  best  beef  comes  from  that  locality. 

The  ordinary  Japanese  horse,  which  originated  in  China  and  is  called 
a  griffin,  seems  to  like  straw  and  thrives  upon  it,  but  he  is  small  and 
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Ugly,  and  is  not  capable  of  much  endurance.  He  resembles  the  Texan 
broncho  in  appearance,  but  a  journey  of  15  miles  will  use  him  up. 
They  chop  the  straw  very  fine  for  feeding  purposes,  mix  it  with  oats, 
barley,  millet,  and  other  grains,  and  by  adding  water  make  a  kind  of 
mush.  Oxen  are  given  the  same  food,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  coun- 
try one  sees  a  good  many  of  them.  They  draw  their  loads  by  ropes 
stietched  from  a  collar  to  the  axle  of  the  two- wheeled  cart.  One  man 
leads  them  by  cords  attached  to  rings  in  their  noses,  while  another 
steers  the  vehicle  with  a  tongue  that  sticks  out  behind. 

On  rare  occasions  you  find  a  man  plowing  with  a  cow  or  an  ox,  but 
more  frequently  with  man  or  woman  power.  The  Japanese  plow  is  a 
section  of  the  trunk  or  the  branch  of  a  young  tree  with  a  proper  curve 
to  it,  and  is  all  wood  except  a  narrow,  pointed  blade,  fitted  into  the 
framework.    It  has  only  one  handle. 

Every  variety  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described,  and  the  soil  is  in  constant  use.  A  couple  of  acres  is  con- 
sidered a  large  tract  of  land  for  farming  purposes.  Most  of  the  farms 
are  of  smaller  area,  and  the  crops  are  greatly  diversified.  Upon  such 
a  little  spot  of  land  will  be  grown  almost  everything  known  to  the  veg- 
etable kingdom;  a  few  square  feet  of  wheat,  barley,  corn,  and  millet;  a 
plat  of  beans  perhaps  10  feet  wide  by  20  feet  long,  an  equal  amount  of 
potatoes  and  peas,  then  a  patch  of  onions,  about  as  big  as  a  grave; 
beets,  lettuce,  salsify,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  varieties  of 
cereals  and  roots  occupy  the  rest  of  the  area. 

The  farmer  looks  upon  his  growing  crop  every  morning  just  as  an 
engineer  will  inspect  the  movements  of  his  machinery,  and  if  anything 
is  wrong  remedies  it.  If  a  weed  appears  in  the  bean  patch  he  pulls 
it  up;  if  a  hill  of  potatoes  or  anything  else  fails  it  is  immediately 
replanted.  And  when  he  cuts  down  a  tree  he  always  plants  another  to 
take  its  place.  The  artificial  forests  of  Japan  cover  many  hundreds  of 
square  miles,  and  by  this  accuracy,  economy,  and  care  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  permanently  assured.  As  one  crop  is  harvested  the 
soil  is  worked  over,  fertilized,  and  replanted  with  something  else. 

The  largest  area  of  agricultural  land  in  Japan  is  devoted  to  raising 
rice,  perhaps  as  much  as  nine-tenths  of  the  whole,  and  as  that  crop 
requires  a  great  deal  of  water,  the  paddy-fields  are  banked  up  into 
terraces,  one  above  the  other,  and  divided  off  into  little  plats  25  or  30 
feet  square,  with  ridges  of  earth  between  them  to  keep  the  water  from 
flowing  away  when  they  are  flooded.  All  farming  lands  are  irrigated 
by  a  system  that  is  a  thousand  years  old.  Some  of  the  ditches  are 
walled  up  with  bamboo  wickerwork  and  some  with  tiles  and  stone. 

The  farmers  live  in  villages  and  their  farms  are  detached,  sometimes 
a  mile,  or  2  and  3  miles,  away  from  their  homes.  There  are  no  fences 
or  other  visible  marks  of  division,  but  every  man  knows  his  own  land, 
for  it  has  been  in  his  family  for  generations.  Irrigating  ditches  and 
little  paths  are  usually  the  boundary  lines.    Theoretically  all  the  land 
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belongs  to  the  emperor,  but  the  greater  part  of  that  under  cultivation 
has  been  held  by  fee  simple,  and  the  title  descends  from  the  father  to 
the  oldest  son.  Sales  are  made  and  recorded  very  much  as  they  are  in 
this  country,  and  land  is  mortgaged  to  secure  loans.  The  actual  value 
of  every  acre  is  fixed  upon  the  assessor's  book  for  taxation  purposes. 
.  The  official  statistics  of  Japan  show  that  there  are  11,400,008  men 
and  10,948,053  women  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  is  nearly  one-half 
the  total  population. 

The  tools  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  are  peculiar  to  Japan 
and  quite  curious.  Most  of  them  are  homemade  and  have  never  been 
imitated  by  foreign  manufacturers.  The  farmers  employ  their  winter 
evenings  and  stormy  days  in  making  new  implements  and  repairing 
old  ones,  with  a  little  aid  from  the  neighboring  blacksmith  or  traveling 
tinker.  Many  men  make  a  business  of  traveling  from  village  to  village 
during  the  winter  with  a  small  portable  forge  to  assist  in  repairing 
tools  for  the  next  season. 

The  workingmen  of  Japan  have  do  reason  to  complain  that  the 
women  do  not  carry  their  half  of  the  load.  Whatever  may  be  the 
position  of  the  gentler  sex  in  the  household,  although  she  is  not 
allowed  to  hold  property  or  share  in  the  responsibilities  that  are 
usually  divided  between  husbands  and  wives  in  America,  she  is  at 
least  admitted  to  an  equaUty  with-  men  when  there  is  any  hard  work 
to  be  done.  Wherever  you  go,  in  the  cities  or  villages  or  the  farming 
communities,  you  find  the  wife  and  mother  working  side  by  side  with 
the  husband  and  sons,  plowing,  planting,  and  reaping,  and  at  sunset 
taking  home  a  large  portion  of  the  harvest  in  a  big  basket  on  her  back. 
Whenever  you  see  a  man  between  a  pair  of  tiny  shafts  tugging  to  haul 
a  heavily  loaded  cart  uphill  there  is  always  a  woman  pushing  from 
behind,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  except  for  a  pair  of  straw  sandals, 
and  wearing  a  pair  of  blue  cotton  leggings  like  tights  extending  from 
her  waist  to  her  ankles.  Sometimes  the  baby  is  playing  with  a  few 
rude  toys  on  top  of  the  load.  Sometimes  he  is  strapped  to  her  shoul- 
ders and  his  head  drops  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  every  motion 
of  her  body  until  you  fear  it  may  fall  off. 

Silk  and  tea,  the  two  chief  exports  of  Japan,  are  raised  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  labor  of  women,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts  she  appears 
to  participate  equally  in  the  labor,  although  she  gets  little  or  none  of 
the  credit.  Her  deft  fingers  fashion  many  of  the  choicest  pieces  of 
cloisonne  and  the  ceramics,  and  in  the  decoration  of  lacquer  that 
which  comes  from  her  hands  is  equal  and  often  superior  to  the  work  of 
men«  She  weaves  mats  and  other  articles  of  straw,  she  braids  bam- 
boo baskets,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  articles  that  are  made 
from  that  useful  tree.  She  goes  out  with  her  husband  in  fishing  boats 
and  dries  and  salts  the  catch  he  brings  home;  she  assists  in  house- 
building and  cabinetmaking,  and  in  various  other  occupations  which 
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in  the  western  countries  are  not  considered  suitable  to  her  sex,  she 
does  almost  everything  that  man  can  do  quite  as  well  and  as  rapidly 
as  he,  although  her  wages  in  every  employment  are  only  a  little  more 
than  half  of  his.  She  is  always  present  in  the  shops  and  stores, 
usually  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier.  Some  of  the  largest  stores  are 
managed  by  women  and  a  few  are  owned  by  them.  And,  although 
the  laws  and  social  regulations  of  the  country  prohibit  it,  sometimes 
you  find  a  woman  whose  force  of  character  defies  both  courts  and  cus- 
toms and  directs  the  financial  affairs  and  the  business  of  her  family  as 
well  as  the  matters  that  pertain  to  the  household. 


BEGEHT  KEP0RT8  OF  STATE  BXTREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

COLORADO. 

The  Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
Colorado  is  for  the  years  1893  and  1894.  The  introduction  consists 
largely  of  a  description  of  the  new  State  capitol,  and  the  address  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Industrial  Congress  assembled  at  Denver  in  July, 
1894.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
Farms,  homes,  and  mortgages,  and  manufactures,  8  pages;  cost  of  pro- 
ducing silver  and  facts  relating  to  smelter  production,  14  pages;  wages, 
incomes,  living  expenses,  and  prices,  189  pages;  strikes,  25  pages; 
Labor  Commissioners' reports  and  what  they  contain,  60  pages;  mis- 
cellaneous matter,  133  pages. 

The  presentation  under  each  of  these  titles,  with  the  exception  of 
the  cost  of  producing  silver,  smelter  production,  and  strikes,  consists, 
principally,  of  systematic  compilations  from  numerous  publications  on 
statistical  and  sociological  subjects. 

Cost  of  PEODuciNa  Silver  and  Facts  Relating  to  Smeltee 
Peodxtction. — ^The  cost  of  production  is  shown  for  the  two  principal 
silver-producing  districts  of  the  State,  and  is  accompanied  with  a 
statement  of  the  product  of  the  smelting  plants  and  smelter  and  min^ 
wages.  The  State,  in  1892,  produced  24,000,000  ounces  of  fine  silver, 
or  over  58  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  United  States. 

Stbikes. — A  brief  statement  is  given  of  the  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  occurring  in  the  State  during  1893  and  1894.  The  account  of 
the  different  strikes  is  followed  by  the  conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  commission  appointed  to  investigate  the  Chicago  strike  of 
June-July,  1894. 

It  is  stated  in  the  address  above  referred  to  that  in  March,  1893,  a 
canvass  of  Colorado  towns  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  unemployed  in  the  State.  The  returns  showed  an  aggregate  of 
about  8,000  persons,  male  and  female,  out  of  employment.  This  num- 
ber probably  represented  the  normal  unemployed  in  the  State  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  After  the  decline  in  silver,  in  June,  a  further 
canvass  showed  that  during  the  sixty  days  ending  with  August  31, 
1893,  the  number  had  increased  to  45,000,  and  of  these  22,500  were 
reported  as  having  left  the  vicinity  where  they  were  employed, 

ILLLNOIS. 

The  Eighth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Illi- 
nois, 1894,  contains  430  pages,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
taxation,  and  an  apx>endix,  comprising  59  pages.    The  appendix  con- 
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tains  an  account  of  the  coal  miners'  strike  of  1894,  which  is  accompanied 
with  statistical  tables  showing  by  districts  names  of  operators  and  loca- 
tion of  mines,  number  of  mines  involved,  number  of  miners  suspending 
work,  etc.,  number  of  days  suspended,  and  conditions  under  which 
work  was  resumed.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
declaring  void  section  5  and  part  of  section  10  of  the  factory  inspec- 
tion law  of  the  State,  is  given  in  full;  also  the  address  of  Mrs.  Potter 
Palmer  at  the  opening  of  the  Woman's  Building  at  the  World's  Colum- 
bian  Exposition  and  the  address  of  Governor  John  P.  Altgeld  to  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Taxation. — In  introducing  the  subject  of  taxation  the  purpose  of 
the  report  is  stated  to  be  to  expose  existing  methods  in  Illinois  with 
special  reference  to  their  effect  upon  labor  interests,  and  to  recommend 
such  reforms  in  the  tax  system  of  the  State  as  may  tend  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  class.  The  scope,  power,  and  duties  of 
the  bureau,  the  present  condition  of  workingmen,  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial poverty,  and  the  different  schemes  of  taxation  are  reviewed. 

The  general  property  tax  is  the  system  in  vogue  in  Illinois,  and  the 
city  of  Chicago  is  selected  as  the  central  field  of  the  investigation. 

The  taxation  of  personal  property  is  treated  separately  from  that  of 
real  estate.  The  statutes  of  the  State  require  personal  property  to  be 
listed  yearly.  The  assessor  is  empowered  to  swear  and  examine  the 
party  making  the  report,  and  in  case  of  a  refusal  to  make  a  return  he 
is  required  to  list  the  property  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  following 
statement  gives  the  totals  of  a  series  of  tables  introduced  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  undervaluation  of  the  moneys,  credits,  etc.,  of  banks  (other 
than  national),  bankers,  brokers,  and  others,  also  the  capital  stock  of 

State  and  national  banks  in  Cook  County: 

»* 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  MONEYS,  CREDITS,  ETC.,  1894. 


Items. 


Population,  census  of  1890 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  stockjobbers : 

Moneys 

Per  capita  value 

Credits 

Per  capita  value... .«. 

Persons  other  than  bankers,  brokers,  and  stockjobbers : 

Moneys 

Per  capita  value ". 

Credits 

Per  capita  value 

Shares  of  capital  Htock,  State  and  national  banks 

Per  capita  value 

Shares  of  capital  stock  of  companies  not  incorporated  in 
Illinois 

Per  capita  value 

Investments  in  real  estate  (money  secured  by  deed) 

Per  capita  value 


Cook  County. 


1,191,922 

$43,925.00 
.037 
10, 000. 00 
.008 

434,244.00 
.  304 

522,  no!  00 
.438 

357, 353. 00 
.300 

1,280.00 
e.005 
6, 275. 00 
.005 


2, 634, 429 

$3,076,630.00 
1.168 
1,553,583.00 
.590 


The  State, 

exclusive  of 

Cook  County. 


The  State. 


3,826.351 

$3,120,555.00 
.816 
1,563.583.00 
.409 


7,335,114.00  I  7,769,358.00 
2. 7841  2. 030 

10, 821, 255*.  00  111,  343, 366*.  00 
4.108,  2.005 

a3,347,411.00     3,704,851.00 


a2. 037 

686,888.00 
6.187 
184,582.00 
.070 


.968 

98,927.00 
d.035 
« 191, 857. 00 
.050 


a  For  54  counties ;  2  counties.  Effingham  and  Macoupin,  show  $40  and  $50,  respectively,  which  is 
included  in  the  total  for  the  State;  45  counties  make  do  returns. 

b  For  14  counties;  25  counties  report  a  total  of  $10,759,  which  is  included  in  the  total  for  the  State; 
62  counties  make  no  retumn. 

c  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $0.001 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

d  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $0,026;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

e  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $190,857;  those  given  are,  however,  acoordug  to  the  originaL 
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Items  similar  to  those  given  in  the  above  statement  are  shown  for  a 
number  of  selected  counties  in  comparison  with  Cook  County.  As  fur- 
ther illustrative  of  the  undervaluations  in  Cook  County,  tables  are  pre- 
sented which  show  that  according  to  the  report  of  the  State  auditor 
the  net  taxable  credits  and  moneys  of  27  State  banks  in  Chicago,  on 
June  5, 1893,  amounted  to  $1,068,105.25  and  $18,991,771.67,  respectively, 
while  the  amounts  of  these  items  listed  for  taxation.  May  1, 1894,  by 
all  the  banks  in  the  city  (national  banks  excluded)  amounted  to  $10,000 
and  $43,925,  respectively. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  the  capital  stock  and 
surplus  fund  of  State  and  national  banks,  the  former  as  reported  to  the 
State  auditor  June  5, 1893,  and  the  latter  as  reported  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  May  5, 1893  ^  also  the  assessed  valuation  for  1893 : 

ACTUAL    AlO)    ASSESSED   VALUE   OF   CAPITAL   STOCK  AND  SUBPLUS  FUNDS  OF 

BANKS  IN  CHICAGO,  1893. 


Kind  of  bank. 


Eighteen  Stato  banks... 
Eighteen  national  banks 

Total 


Capital  stock  and  sarplns 
fund. 


Values  re- 
ported to 
State  auditor 
and  Comp- 
troller of  the 
Currency. 


$16,387.00G 
30,  S04, 000 


Assessors' 
valuation. 


$1,485,000 
4,771,050 


46,891,000 


6,256,050 


Per  cent  of 
assessors*  val- 
uation of  re- 
ported value. 


9.06 
15.64 


a  11. 21 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  13. 34;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  undervaluation  of  certain  classes  of  personal  property  in  Cook 
County  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  valuations  with  those  of 
similar  property  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  following 
statement  summarizes  the  totals  for  some  of  the  classes: 

AVERAGE  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  MISCELLANEOUS  PERSONAL  PROPERTY,  1894. 


Class  of  property. 


Fire  and  burglar  proof  safes 

St«ani  engines  and  boilers 

Pianos 

Watches  and  clocks 

Sewing  and  knitting  machines.. 
Milliard  and  pigeonhole  tables. . . 


Cook  County. 


Num- 
ber. 


397 

643 

11,930 

7,597 

5,232 

154 


Persons 
to  each. 


Aver- 
ago 
value. 


The  State,  exclusive 
of  Cook  County. 


Num- 
ber. 


3, 002. 32  $29. 60     9,967 

1, 853. 69204. 91     9, 536 

99.9X1  28.39  31,757 

156. 89     3. 78  326, 016 

227. 81     4. 47  223. 315 

d7, 739. 10  e22. 00,    1, 911 


Persona 
to  each. 


264.32 

276.26 

82.90 

8.08 

11.80 

1, 378. 56 


Aver- 
age 
value. 


The  State. 


Num- 
ber. 


$21.54  10,364 

6125.24   10,179 

30.24   43,687 

1.94,333,613 

03.95  228,547 

19.09     2,065 


Persons' ^^«'^- 


a327.10$21.84 

375. 91 1 130. 37 

87. 59  29. 74 

11.47     1.98 

16.  74     3. 98 

1,852.95   19.31 


a  Based  on  the  population  of  1890  (3,826,351),  the  figures  here  should  be  369.20 ;  those  given  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  original. 

bBaMd  on  a  total  value  of  $1,105,310,  the  figures  here  should  be  $125.35;  those  given  are,  however, 
according  to  the  original. 

cBased  on  a  total  value  of  $887,036,  the  figures  here  should  be  $3.97;  those  given  are,  however, 
according  to  the  original. 

d  Based  on  the  population  of  1890  (1,191,922),  the  figures  here  should  be  7,739.75 ;  those  given  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  original.  . 

c  Baaed  on  a  total  value  of  $3,385,  the  figures  here  should  be  $21.98;  those  given  are,  howerer, 
according  to  the  original. 
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The  assessed  value  of  the  personal  property  of  saloons  and  eating 
houses  in  the  State  was  reported  at  $239,558,  in  Oook  County  at  $13,483, 
and  in  the  State  exclusive  of  Cook  County  at  $226,075.  The  per  capita 
values  were  $0,063,  $0,011,  and  $0,086,  respectively. 

The  main  features  of  the  branch  of  the  investigation  relating  to  real 
estate  consist  of  statistics  of  the  actual  and  the  assessed  value  of  prop- 
erty located  in  what  is  known  as  the  old  city  limits  of  Chicago,  the 
North,  South,  and  West  divisions  of  the  city  being  treated  sepa- 
rately. The  diflferent  divisions  are  described  as  follows:  The  West 
division  is  distinctively  a  home  region  for  working  i)eople  and  those  of 
moderate  means;  the  South  division,  besides  being  the  residence  section 
of  most  of  the  wealthy  people  of  Chicago,  embraces  the  great  business 
center;  the  North  division  is  the  home  of  people  who  are  ordinarily 
ranked  as  neither  rich  nor  poor.  The  laws  of  the  State  require  each 
tract  or  lot  of  real  property  to  be  valued  at  its  fair  cash  value,  esti- 
mated at  the  price  it  would  bring  at  a  fair  voluntary  sale.  Assessors 
are  directed  to  actually  view  and  determine,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  fair  cash  value  of  each  tract  or  lot  of  land  improved,  the  value  of 
each  tract  or  lot  of  land  not  improved,  and  the  total  value. 

The  extent  of  the  undervaluation  for  the  purpose  of  taxation  is  first 
illustrated  by  a  series  of. tables,  that  compare  the  cost  of  buildings 
erected  during  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  building  permits, 
with  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  estate.  The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  general  results  of  the  comparison: 

COST  OF  BUILDINGS  AND  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  ALL  KEAL  ESTATE  IN  CHICAGO. 


Items. 


Buildings  erected,  1876  to  1893 

Cost 

Average  cost 

Per  cent  of  total  cost 

Assessors'  valuation,  all  real  estate,  1893 

Per  cent  of  cost  of  buildings 

Cost  of  buildings  erected,  1890, 1891,  and  1892. 

Per  cent  of  assessed  value  of  all  real 
estate,  1893 


Division  of  city. 


North. 


8,569 

$68, 718, 157 

$8, 019. 39 

16.43 
$15, 744, 560 

22. 91 
$15, 500,  boo 

98.45 


South. 


14,619 

$174, 817. 633 

$11, 958. 25 

41.81 

$64, 364. 142 

36.82 

$62, 628, 875 

97.30 


West. 


40, 113 

$174, 608, 812 

$4, 352. 92 

41.78 

$48,637,130 

24.99 

$51, 235, 375 

117.41 


Total. 


03,301 

$418, 144, 602 

$6,605.66 

100.00 

$123, 745, 832 

29  59 

$129, 364, 250 

104.54 


Leaving  out  entirely  the  buildings  erected  prior  to  1876  and  still 
standing  in  1893,  and  omitting  land  values  altogether,  the  assessment 
valuation  in  1893  of  both  laud  and  improvements  was  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  for  wliich  permits  were  granted  after 
the  close  of  1875. 

A  description  is  given  of  seventy  of  the  costliest  commercial  build- 
ings of  the  city,  with  the  true  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  and 
the  buildings  separately  shown,  and  the  percentages  the  assessed  are  of 
the  true  values;  similar  showings  are  also  made  for  a  number  of  costly 
and  a  number  of  cheap  residences.  The  increase  in  the  true  value  of 
some. of  the  commercial  and  costly  residence  property  is  compared  with 
the  decrease  in  the  assessment  value.    Comment  is  also  made  on  the 
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constautly  increasing  value  of  land  and  decreasing  value  of  improve- 
ments, with  almost  stationary  assessment  values. 

In  comparing  values  for  old  and  new  style  office  buildings  it  is  found 
that  while  in  both  cases  the  site  value  exceeds  the  value  of  the  build- 
ings, the  proportion  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  old  buildings. 
For  44  new  buildings  the  site  value  was  50.84  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
both  land  and  buildings,  while  for  16  old  buildings  it  was  74.23  per  cent. 
In  the  case  of  8  lots  in  a  choice  residence  x>ortion  of  the  city  the  value 
of  the  ground  is  shown  to  have  increased  556.59  per  cent  between  1882 
and  1893,  while  the  assessed  valuation  increased  76.55  per  cent,  and  the 
per  cent  that  the  assessed  is  of  the  true  value  decreased  from  21.72  in 
1882  to  5.84  in  1893.  The  assessed  value  of  the  improvements  on  these 
lots  in  1893  was  15.82  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  For  98  unimproved 
lots  the  assessment  for  1893  was  4.88  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  while 
for  20  buildings  it  was  13.54  per  cent.  The  variation  between  the  per- 
centage of  true  value  at  which  buildings  are  assessed  and  that  at  which 
building  sites  are  assessed  appears  to  be  about  the  same  for  all  classes 
of  property. 

Apart  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  obstruct  improvement,  the  report 
states  that  ^^a  custom  of  assessment  for  taxation  like  that  above 
described  must  therefore  in  its  very  nature  discriminate  against  the 
owners  of  improved  property  according  to  the  greater  value  of  their 
improvements  relatively  to  the  value  of  their  land.  And  this  operates 
with  sx)ecial  force  against  owners  of  cheax>er  properties."  Comparing  a 
business  property  valued  at  $800,000  with  a  residence  valued  at  $8,875, 
it  is  shown  that  for  the  business  property  the  ground  was  87.50  per 
cent  and  the  building  12.50  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  and  for  the  resi- 
dence the  ground  was  21.13  per  cent  and  the  building  78.87  per  cent. 
The  assessed  value  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  the  business  property 
was  7.29  per  cent,  the  building  27  per  cent,  and  the  total  9.75  per  cent 
of  the  true  value.  For  the  residence  property  the  percentages  were, 
land  5.33  per  cent,  building  15.71  per  cent,  and  total  13.52  per  cent  of 
the  true  value.  In  these  two  cases  the  assessment  valuation  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  actual  value,  lower  on  the  cheaper  property,  both  as  to  site 
and  improvement,  than  on  the  business  property;  and  yet  the  total 
assessment  valuation  of  the  cheaper  property  is  3.77  per  cent  greater, 
as  compared  with  the  total  real  value,  than  the  total  assessment  of  the 
business  property.  The  tendency  to  a  higher  relative  assessment  on 
cheap  residence  property  is  further  illustrated  in  the  following  state- 
ment by  comparing  the  percentages  that  the  average  value  of  the 
ground  and  of  the  buildings,  respectively,  are  of  the  total  value  of  the 
ground  and  buildings  in  different  classes  of  property: 
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PERCENTAGE   OF   VALUE   OF    GROUND    AND   OF   BUILDINGS   OP    TOTAL   VALUE, 

CHICAGO. 


Clasfl  of  property. 


Sixtv  oflSce  buildings  in  ccntor  of  business  district 

Choice  residence  quarter 

Cheap  residence  quarter , 

Vacant  lots 


Per    cent    of  average 
value  of— 


Ground  of 

totAl  value 

ofproperty. 


52.18 
56.58 
26.06 
100 


BuildingBof 

total  viuue 

ofproperty. 


47.82 
43.42 
73.94 


If  for  purposes  of  taxation  sites  are  assessed  at  "say  5  per  cent  and 
buildings  at  15  per  cent  of  real  value,  it  is  clear  tbat  the  owners  of 
cheap  residences  will  pay  a  great  deal  higher  tax  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  their  property  than  any  other  class." 

Continuing  the  comparison  between  the  assessment  values  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  property,  the  following  statement  summarizes  the  totals 
for  a  number  of  tables : 

TEUE  AND  ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  LAND  AND  OF  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  CHICAGO. 


Items. 


Pieces  of  property 

True  value,  1 893 

Average  value 

Assessors'  valuation,  ]  893 

Per  cent  of  assessors'  valuation  of  true 
value 


Class  of  property. 


Business  and  |     Choice 
office.        I  residence. 


70 

$100, 503, 500 

$1,435,764 

$9,  039, 250 

a9.67 


30 

$4, 226, 000 

$140, 867 

$328,860 

7.78 


Cheap 
residence. 


80 

$69, 857 

$867 

$11,027 

15.90 


Unim- 
proved. 


98 

$245,975 

$2, 510 

$12, 010 

4.88 


Total. 


278 

$105,  OU,  832 

$377,859 

$9,391,147 

a9.58 


oNot  including  two  pieces  of  ground  and  one  building  which  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  centralization  of  land  ownership  is  shown  by  a  series  of  tables. 
The  first  table  gives  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  owners  of  all  the  real 
estate  in  the  business  center  of  Chicago,  except  property  owned  by 
national  and  local  governments,  religious  and  educational  institutions, 
and  railroads.  The  number  of  pieces  and  the  number  of  front  and 
square  feet  owned  by  each  are  given,  and  the  assessed  valuations  of 
ground  and  improvements,  respectively,  are  shown  for  each  of  the  years 
1892, 1893,  and  1894,  In  other  tables  the  properties  are  grouped  by 
classes  according  to  the  number  of  front  feet  ownedt  The  number  and 
percentage  of  square  feet  owned  by  each  class  and  selected  groups 
of  classes  are  shown,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  ground  and 
improvements  for  each  of  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894  is  also  given 
for  each  class,  together  with  the  per  cent  that  this  valuation  is  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation,  A  little  over  7  per  cent  of  the  owners  own 
ground,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is  more  than  42  per  cent  of  the 
total  assessed  valuation  of  the  ground,  while  by  another  grouping  of 
classes  it  appears  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  owners  possess  less  than 
one-third  of  the  ground,  the  assessed  valuation  of  which  is  but  a  scant 
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quarter  of  the  total  assessed  valaation.  Of  tlie  1,19B  owners  340  were 
women,  who  owned  20.49  per  cent  of  the  pieces  of  property  and  16.86 
per  cent  of  the  total  square  feet. 

The  holdings  of  nonresidents  in  the  business  section  of  the  city  are 
described  and  summarized  for  the  year  1894  according  to  the  States  in 
which  the  owners  reside. 

The  disproportion  between  the  assessed  value  of  unimproved  and 
improved  land  is  shown  by  a  series  of  tables  giving  a  description,  and 
the  assessed  values  by  years,  of  a  number  of  pieces  of  property  in 
the  business  section  of  Chicago  that  were  vacant  in  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 
or  that  were  improved  in  one  or  two  of  these  years  but  vacant  in 
the  others.  These  tables  are  summarized  by  years,  and  some  of  the 
principal  items  shown  are  as  follows: 

ASSESSED  VALUE  OF  UNIMPROVED  AND  IMPBOVED  PROPERTY  IN  CHICAGO. 


UnimproTed  property : 

Piecee • 

Front  feet 

Square  feet 

Aes^Mors'  valaation  of  groimd— 

Per  front  fbot 

Per  sqnare  foot 

Total 

Improved  property: 

Pieces 

Front  feet 

Square  feet 


Aseesaom'  valnation— 

Ground  

Improvements  .... 


Total 

Average  valuation — 

Per  front  foot,  fround 

Per  square  foo^  ground 

Per  front  foot,  ground  and  Improvements. . 
Per  square  foot,  ground  and  improvements. 


1892. 


128 

5, 192. 7 

573,287.4 

$179. 833 

$1,627 

$932,780 

27 

1,893.0 

210,380.3 


$412,100.00 
174,790.00 


588, 890. 00 

243.414 

a  1.954 

5346.893 

2.789 


1893. 


94 

8,495.2 

370, 012. 6 

$146,349 

$1. 382 

$511, 520 

61 

3, 480. 5 

413, 635. 1 


$838. 860. 00 
861, 320. 00 


1,700,180.00 

241.017 
2.028 

488.487 
4.110 


1894. 


99 

3, 827. 7 

449,353.6 

«160. 676 

$1,368 

$615,020 

56 

3,058.0 

834, 294. 1 


$729,360.00 
929, 550. 00 


1,658,910.00 

238.509 
2.182 

542.482 
4.962 


aFigores  here  apparently  should  be  $1,959;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $346.657 ;  those  given  axe,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  certain  property  in  the  business  district  of 
Chicago  is  shown  by  years  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  the  figures  being 
given  separately  for  each  piece  of  property,  and  summarized  as  follows: 

ASSESSED  VALUATIONS  IN  CHICAGO,  1890  TO  1894. 


Class  of 
property. 

Persons 
to  whom 

Pieces  of 
property 

Assessors'  valuation. 

luted. 

repre- 
sented. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

Ground 

Improvements  . 

38 
143 

45  i      $648,650 
189  !    2,358,750 

$707,600 
2, 518, 000 

$869,400 
3,492,800 

$903, 200 
3, 566, 100 

$857,450 
2, 736, 860 

Total 

181 

234 

3, 007, 400 

3,225,600 

4,362,200 

4.469,300 

3. 594, 310 

Statements  similar  to  the  above,  for  the  years  1892, 1893,  and  1894, 
are  given  for  the  separate  pieces  of  property  owned  by  forty- two  of  the 
largest  owners  of  property  in  the  business  district  of  the  city. 
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A  number  of  tables  are  presented  which  show  the  quantity  and 
assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property,  also  of  railroad  and  other 
corporate  property  throughout  the  entire  State  of  Illinois,  with  appro- 
priate comparisons  with  similar  values  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  These 
statistics  are  shown  in  detail  by  county  totals,  comparisons  being  made 
between  the  totals  of  1873  and  1893.  The  two  final  summary  tiibles 
are  in  substance  as  follows : 

ASSESSED  VALUATION,  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PROPERTY,  ILLINOIS. 


CIam  of  property. 


Personal  property 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lota 

Railroads  (all  property) 

Corporations  other  than  railroads 
The  city  of  Quincy 

Total 


Assessed  values  in — 


1873. 


$287,292,800 

582, 416. 667 

317, 199, 235 

133,807,823 

20, 896, 462 

13, 788, 271 


1,355,401,317 


1893. 


$145,318,406 

320, 964, 855 

293, 274, 185 

82, 270, 090 

5,363,979 

(o) 


847, 191, 515 


Decrease. 


$141,974,403 
261,451,812 
23, 925, 100 
51,5^7.733 
15, 532, 483 
13, 788, 271 


508, 209, 802 


Per 
cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


49.42 
44.89 
7.54 
38.52 
74.33 


37.50 


a  Assessment  of  the  city  of  Qnincy  included  in  Adams  County. 
ASSESSED  VALUATION,  ALL  CLASSES  OF  PROPERTr,  ILLINOIS  AND  INDIANA. 


Class  of  property. 


Real  estate 

Personal  property 

Railroad  property 

Corporations  other  than  railroads 

Total 


Assessed  values  in — 


IlUnoU,  1893. 


$614,  239, 040 

145, 318,  406 

82, 270, 090 

5, 363,  979 


847,191,515 


Indiana,  1894. 


$843,381,600 
291, 085, 845 
157, 743. 026 
b  4, 983, 153 


1, 297, 193, 624 


Excess  of  Indiana 
over  Illinois. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


$229, 142.  560  37. 31 

145,767,439  a  103. 09 

75.472,936  91.74 

0  380,826  C7.64 


450,  002, 109  I      53. 12 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  100.31 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Includes  telegraph,  telephone,  express  and  palace  car  companies  only. 
e  Excess  in  favor  of  Illinois. 

The  population,  according  to  the  United  States  ceusus  of  1890,  was  for 
niinois  3,826,351  and  for  Indiana  2,192,404. 

The  evils  of  the  existing  system  of  taxation  and  their  remedies  are 
discussed  under  appropriate  heads.  The  impracticability  of  taxing  per- 
sonal property,  the  desirability  of  exempting  improvements  from  taxa- 
tion, and  the  practicability  of  site- value  taxation  are  treated  at  length, 
the  results  of  the  statistical  tables  being  used  to  support  the  arguments. 

In  summarizing,  it  is  stated  that  the  statistics  show  that  the  tax  laws 
of  the  State  are  systematically  violated;  that  Cook  County  escapes  a 
fair  proportion  of  general  taxes  as  compared  with  other  counties,  and 
Chicago  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of  Cook  County;  that  by  the 
assessment  of  buildings  at  a  higher  proportionate  valuation  than  land, 
buildings  in  Chicago  are  taxed  much  more  than  land,  which  forces  an 
undue  proportion  of  taxes  upon  the  poor  and  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances; that  discriminating  undervaluations,  indirect  taxes,  and 
tenderness  toward  landed  interests  in  Chicago,  besides  overburdening 
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the  laboriug  class  with  taxes,  are  diminishing  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, dangerously  concentrating  ownership  of  land,  and  generally  pro- 
moting the  interests  of  the  very  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
community.  A  number  of  recommendations  are  made  for  additional 
legislation  to  remedy  these  evils. 

The  report  on  taxation  is  closed  with  a  series  of  tables  giving  in 
detail  every  sale  of  property  coming  under  the  investigation  of  the 
bureau  for  each  of  the  years  1890, 1891,  and  1892,  and  for  the  years  1893 
and  1894  considered  together,  showing  the  amount  of  the  consideration 
as  expressed  in  the  warranty  deeds,  and  the  assessments  on  the  same 
property  for  each  of  the  years  in  which  the  property  was  sold ;  also 
recapitulations  showing  the  same  facts  by  classes  of  property,  accord- 
ing to  value,  for  each  year  from  1870  to  1892,  inclusive,  and  for  the 
years  1893  and  1894  considered  together. 

MAIKE. 

The  Eighth  Annual  BfCport  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  of  Maine  for  the  year  1894  treats  of  the  following  subjects: 
Manufacturers'  returns  of  the  effects  of  the  business  depression,  51 
pages;  factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  in  1894,  3  pages;  census  sta- 
tistics, 10  pages;  retail  prices,  36  pages;  pulp  and  paper  making,  13 
pages;  publishing  business,  12  pages;  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
tenth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Officials  of 
Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics,  24  pages;  the  labor  laws  of  Maine,  10 
pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and 
quarries,  46  pages. 

Manufacturers'  Returns  op  the  Effects  op  the  Business 
Depression. — ^These  statistics  are  the  result  of  two  investigations, 
one  in  July  and  the  other  in  October,  1894,  the  reports  being  collected 
by  correspondence.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  'reports  were 
received  in  answer  to  the  first  call,  repi'esenting  nearly  all  the  cotton 
factories,  large  woolen  mills,  and  other  important  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  the  State.  While  the  replies  to  the  second  call  were  not 
so  numerous  and  complete,  they  show  an  improved  condition  in  some 
industries  and  but  slight  changes  in  others.  The  returns  are  presented 
in  detail,  and  show  for  each  establishment  and  industry  the  working 
time  and  number  of  employees  when  running  on  full  time  and  during 
July,  1894;  also  whether  wages  have  been  reduced  since  April  1, 1893, 
and  the  per  cent  of  reduction.  The  reports  for  July  are  followed  by 
those  for  October,  which  show  the  changes  that  occurred  in  each  estab- 
lishment between  July  and  October. 

While  the  report  does  not  present  a  statistical  summary  of  the  effects 
of  the  industrial  depression  on  all  industries,  the  Commissioner  states 
that  <^  Maine  has,  undoubtedly,  felt  the  bad  effects  of  the  business  depres- 
sion to  a  much  less  degree  than  other  sections  of  the  country."   It  appears 
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that  the  total  loss  iu  the  number  of  men  employed  on  the  railroads  of 
the  State  during  1894,  as  compared  with  1893,  was  412,  and  in  wages, 
$181,026.54. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built  in  1894. — ^The  cost  of  work 
in  building  or  enlarging  factories,  mills,  and  shops  in  the  State  is 
shown  to  have  decreased  from  $3,023,850  in  1891  to  $663,700  in  1894, 
while  the  number  of  men  employed  on  such  work  was  4,278  in  the 
former  and  1,039  in  the  latter  year.  This  showing  is  made  by  counties 
and  towns,  the  character  of  the  industry  being  indicated  for  each 
establishment. 

Census  Statistics. — ^These  consist  of  a  reproduction  of  some  of 
the  totals  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  that  pertain  to 
the  State  of  Maine. 

Eetail  Prices. — The  lowest,  highest,  and  average  retail  prices  in 
July,  1893,  and  July,  1894,  for  the  necessaries  of  life  are  shown  for  each 
of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized so  as  to  show  the  average  price  of  each  article  by  counties  and 
for  the  entire  State.  The  average  prices  for  the  State  in  July,  1894,  of 
the  articles  enumerated  are  as  follows : 


AVBRAGB  RETAIL  PRICES  IN  JULY.  18M. 


Artiole. 

Average 
retail 
price. 

Article. 

Ill 

AddIca.  cookine.  D©r  Dock 

$0. 232 
.092 
.161 
.6«7 
.713 
.069 
.179 
.140 
.042 
.230 
.023 
.147 
6.400 
.061 
•    .067 
.286 
.359 
.021 
.110 
.048 
.077 
.179 
3.950 
4.680 
.177 

Halibut,  fresh,  per  pound 

$0,154 

AdtiIph  dried  T>er  Donnd ......... 

Kerosene,  per  sallon. .................. 

.100 

Aonlea.  evaDorated.  Dor  'Donnd. 

Lamb,  per  pound  - -, r 

.132 

Beana.  white.  Der  dock 

Lard,  per  pound 

.110 

Beans,  vellow evoa.  Der  docIl  ........... 

Mackerel   iVw»ti.  ner  nonnfl 

.111 

Beef,  corned,  uer Doand 

Mackerel,  salt.  No.  2,  per  i>ound 

Milk,  per  auart 

099 

Beef,  steak,  per  pound 

.055 

Beef,  roasts,  per  pound 

Molaases.  irood.  per  p^allon 

.410 

Beef,  soap,  per  pound 

Mutton .  per  pound . 

095 

Butter,  best,  per  pound 

OatmeaL  per  pound 

.049 

Cabbaire,  per  pound 

Oniona.  per  pound 

.042 

Cheese,  per  pound 

'  Pickles,  per  onart     .  . 

110 

CoaL  stove,  per  tod 

Pork,  clear,  per  pound  ... 

.104 

Cod,  fresh,  per  pound 

Potatoes,  per  peck 

.228 

Cod.  dried,  per  pound 

Raisins,  cookinir.  per  pound 

.086 

Coffee,  roasted,  Kio.  per  pound 

Rice,  Per  pound 

.076 

Coffee,  roasted.  Java,  per  pound 

Salt,  520  pounds,  box  or  hut 

.207 

Com  meal,  per  pound 

Sausaere.  per  pound 

.111 

Cranberries,  per  a  uart 

Soap,  nara.  per  pound 

.058 

Cracked  wheat,  per  pound 

Snirar,  crranulated.  per  pound 

.064 

Crackers,  per  pound. 

Tea,  Oolone,  per  pouna 

.462 

Esers,  per  aozen 

Tripe,  piclued.  per  pound 

.079 

Flour,  family,  per  barrel 

Vinesar.  per  irallon 

.235 

Flour,  best,  per  barrel 

Wood,  hard,  sawed  and  split,  per  cord. 
Wood,  soft,  sawed  and  spilt,  per  cord  . 

5.920 

H«»n,  glioed,  per  pound  ..  .^  ....^.,..  . 

4.210 

Pulp  and  Paper  Making  and  the  Publishing  Business. — The 
presentatioii  concerning  these  industries  consists  of  a  description  of 
their  development  in  the  State,  and  of  the  special  inducements  offered 
to  manufacturing  enterprises  by  the  natural  resources  of  Maine. 

Eeport  op  the  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workshops,  Mines, 
AND  Quarries. — This  is  the  annual  report  made  to  the  commissioner 
of  the  bureau,  and  iiu^orporated  in  his  report,  as  required  by  law. 
Many  devices  for  covering  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  or  for 
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placing  safeguards  around  other  points  of  danger  are  described,  the 
descriptious  being,  in  most  cases,  accompanied  by  cuts  and  figures. 
The  matter  of  fire  escapes  receives  attention  and  several  illustrations 
are  introduced.  Other  parts  of  the  report  relate  to  fire  extinguishers, 
sanitary  matters,  and  child  labor — ^the  cost  of  sanitary  improvements 
made  during  the  year  and  the  number  of  children  employed  in  factories 
visited  by  the  insx>ector  being  given. 


MAEYLAKD. 

The  Third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of 
Maryland  for  the  year  1894  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Statistics 
of  manufactures;  agriculture,  and  mortgages,  66  pages;  personal  prop- 
erty values,  10  pages;  sweat  shops,-  35  pages;  the  unemployed,  57 
pages;  strikes,  24  pages. 

Personal  property  values,  sweat  shops,  strikes,  and  a  part  of  the  pres- 
entation for  the  unemployed  are  the  results  of  original  investigations. 
Statistics  of  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  mortgages  are  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  totals  of  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United  States  for 
Maryland. 

Personal  Property  Values. — This  investigation  was  designed  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  distribution  of  wealth.  It  deals  with  the  val- 
ues of  personal  property  only.  The  inquiry  was  confined  to  the  exami- 
nation of  3,498  estates  probated  in  Baltimore  City  during  the  period 
from  1875  to  1880,  and  5,914  estates  probated  from  1888  to  1893.  The 
results  show  that  during  the  former  period  64,  or  1.8  per  cent,  of  the 
estates  represented  52  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all,  leaving  3,434 
estates  to  represent  48  per  cent  of  the  value.  During  the  latter  period 
89,  or  1.5  per  cent,  of  the  estates  aggregated  44  per  cent,  or  nearly  one- 
h^f,  of  the  total  value.  The  number  and  value  of  the  estates  by  classi- 
fied valuations,  ranging  from  $500  and  under  to  $100,000  and  over,  are 
shown  for  each  year  covered  by  the  investigation.  The  following  sum- 
mary presents  the  totals  for  the  two  periods: 

VALUE  OF  PBESONAL  PBOPBRTY  BELONGINa  TO  ESTATES  PROBATED  IN  BALTI- 

MORE  CITY  DURING  TWELVE  YEARS. 


Estates  having  personal  prop«rty  valued— 


1875  to  1880,  inclusive.  1888  to  1893,  inclusive. 


Under  $500 

$S00to$l,000 

tl. 000 to  $2,500... 
$2,500 to  $5,000... 
$5,000  to  $10,000. . 
$10,000  to  $25,000. 
$25,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
Over  $100,000 

Total 


Number. 


854 
501 
805 
433 
341 
317 
127 
56 
04 


3,408 


Value.      Number 


$201,002 
361,407 
1,287,083 
1,526,467 
2, 329, 146 
4,981,125 
4,475,415 
3,890,194 
21,038,650 


40,091,889 


1,359 
958 

],358 
792 
678 
452 
199 
129 
89 


5,914 


Value. 


$333,226 
656,038 
2, 165, 604 
2, 776. 823 
4, 009, 751 
7, 123, 912 
6, 996, 063 
9,157,922 
25,836  140 


59, 055, 568 
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Sweat  Shops. — A  detailed  description  is  given  of  the  surrounding 
conditions,  dimensions  of  rooms,  number  of  hands  employed,  wages, 
etc.,  for  about  200  shops  in  Baltimore  Oity.  The  law  of  1894  regulating 
the  sanitary  condition  of  sweat  shops  is  quoted.  In  commenting  on 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  the  Commissioner  states :  '<  The  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  work  under  such  unhealthy  condi- 
tions has  been  greatly  reduced  within  the  past  twelve  months,  in  many 
cases  amounting  to  50  per  cent.''  The  actual  and  average  wages  are 
quoted  for  different  classes  of  employees  in  the  di£ferent  shops. 

The  Unemployed. — The  results  of  the  investigation  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  unemployed  in  Baltimore  City  during  the  period  of  business 
depression  are  given  in  detail  for  the  principal  trades.  A  carefnl  esti- 
mate places  the  whole  number  of  the  unemployed  in  the  city  during 
the  winter  of  1893-94  at  33,900,  or  more  than  one-third  of  the  working 
people.  A  part  of  this  report  is  devoted  to  a  treatise  entitled  "Gov- 
ernment aid,"  in  which  the  methods  prevailing  in  England  and  other 
European  countries  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  unemployed  are 
discussed. 

Strikes. — The  report  states  that  the  coal  miners'  strike,  which  occurred 
in  May  and  June,  1894,  lasting  twenty -seven  working  days  and  involving 
from  3,500  to  3,700  miners,  was  the  only  labor  disturbance  in  the  State 
during  the  year  that  involved  the  complete  suspension  of  any  industry. 
This  was  the  third  big  strike  in  Maryland  during  the  past  seventeen 
years.  A  detailed  history  is  given  of  this  and  the  other  minor  labor 
troubles  that  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  preceding 
report. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  New  Hampshire 
is  for  the  year  1894.  The  introduction,  consisting  of  16  pages,  recites 
the  objects  and  presents  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  several 
investigations;  also  makes  a  number  of  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau.  The  subjects  treated 
are  as  follows:  Labor  movement  and  labor  organizations,  96  pages; 
financial  statistics,  by  towns,  cities,  and  counties,  54  pages;  town  sta- 
tistics, 117  pages;  wage-earners'  statistics,  167  pages;  temporary  aid 
to  unemployed,  20  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  20  pages;  statistics  of 
manufactures,  34  pages;  industrial  chronology,  7  pages. 

Labor  Movement  and  Labob  Organizations. — A  brief  historical 
sketch  is  given  of  labor  and  of  labor  organizations  from  their  origin  in 
the  guilds  of  the  middle  ages;  also  the  present  status  of  such  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  date  of 
organization,  character  of  industry,  membership,  and  facts  concerning 
the  objects  of  the  organization,  also  in  some  instances  a  historical 
sketch,  are  shown  for  each  labor  organization  in  the  State.  There 
were  58  organizations  reported  for  1894,  with  a  membership  of  3,294, 
of  whom  2;980  were  males  and  314  females. 
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FiNANOiAi,  Statistics  by  Towns,  Cities,  and  Counties.— These 
statistics  are  presented  in  twenty-four  tables,  which  show  for  towns, 
cities,  and  counties  the  assessed  valuation,  taxes  committed  for  collec- 
tion for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1894,  receipts,  amouut  paid  for 
salaries  of  school-teachers  and  other  school  expenses,  for  highways, 
for  paui)er  aid,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  indebtedness,  surplus,  and 
cash  in  treasury,  compiled  from  the  latest  obtainable  data.  The 
indebtedness,  the  surplus  where  there  is  no  indebtedness,  and  ca«h 
in  treasury  are  computed  for  the  year  ending  February  15, 1894. 

Town  Statistics. — The  information  given  under  this  title  consists 
of  a  brief  statement  for  each  town  and  city  in  the  State  as  to  its  loca- 
tion; principal  (nearest,  if  not  in  town)  railroad  stations;  line  of  rail- 
road on  which  located;  banking  town;  population;  number  of  ratable 
polls;  assessed  valuation  of  land  and  buildings,  mills  and  machinery, 
stock  in  trade,  money  on  hand,  at  interest  or  on  deposit,  stock  in  banks 
or  corx)orations  in  State;  valuation  of  assessed  live  stock,  and  various 
other  facts  of  general  interest. 

Wage  Earners'  Statistics. — ^These  statistics  are  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  work  of  the  bureau  for  the  year^894.  The  data  were  secured 
by  correspondence,  returns  being  received  from  711  individual  work- 
men, representing  over  thirty  branches  of  industry.  The  information 
for  the  individual  rex>orts  is  grouped  by  industries,  and  the  totals  lor 
each  industry  are  brought  forward  in  summary  form.  There  are  numer- 
ous facts  presented  in  the  individual  reports  concerning  the  nativity  of 
the  wage-earner,  parent  nativity,  conjugal  condition,  number  in  family, 
number  of  children  attending  school,  number  dependent  in  family,  age 
at  beginning  work,  time  worked  in  present  occupation  sm^dbr  present 
employer,  hours  employed  per  week,  days  and  weeks  unemployed, 
cause  of  nonemployment,  weekly  and  yearly  wages,  increase  or  decrease 
in  wages,  times  of  payment,  wages  withheld,  income  other  than  wages, 
total  yearly  income,  expenses  of  single  and  of  married  men,  living 
exi)enses,  savings,  value  of  property,  number  owning  homes,  number 
belonging  to  societies,  and  amount  of  dues  and  of  benefits. 

Of  the  711  workingmen  who  made  reports  84+  per  cent  were  bom 
in  America  and  15-f  per  cent  in  foreign  countries.  The  parents  of  72+ 
per  cent  of  the  number  were  American  born,  the  percentage  being  the 
same  for  both  father  and  mother.  The  conjugal  condition  showed  72+ 
per  cent  married,  25+  per  cent  unmarried,  and  2+  per  cent  widowed.  Of 
the  married  persons  65+  per  cent  reported  children  in  the  family  and 
34+  x>er  cent  no  children.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  families  reported 
one  child  each.  In  the  various  occupations  in  which  the  wage-earners 
were  engaged,  358  have  worked  from  one  to  ten  years  each,  and  179  from 
ten  to  twenty  years  each.  The  number  of  hours  worked  weekly  varied 
from  thirty-six  to  ninety-eight,  according  to  occupation,  clerks  working 
by  far  the  greatest  number,  they  averaging  70+  hours.  Of  the  total 
number,  64+  per  cent  were  unemployed  from  three  days  to  nearly  the 
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entire  year,  the  average  time  unemployed  being  ten  weeks  and  five 
days.  Of  the  entire  number  672  reported  amount  of  wages  received, 
which  varied  from  $5  to  $27  per  week.  More  received  $12  per  week 
than  any  other  sum,  which  is  slightly  above  the  average  amount 
received  by  the  entire  number  rei)orting.  Nearly  30  per  cent  (211) 
reported  wages  decreased,  429  no  decrease  in  wages,  and  71  made  no 
repbrt;  in  only  one  instance  was  an  increase  in  wages  reported.  The 
yearly  earnings  and  expenses  are  reported  by  trades,  and  305  wage- 
earners,  or  424-  per  cent,  reported  earnings  more  than  enough  to  pay 
living  expenses;  283,  or  39+  per  cent,  reported  to  the  contrary,  and  123 
made  no  report  on  the  subject.  Thirty-three  per  cent  (220)  of  those 
reporting  upon  the  subject  of  home  ownership  owned  homes,  443  did 
not,  and  48  made  no  report.  The  tendency  to  join  fraternal  organiza- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  care  and  relief  in  the  event  of  sick- 
ness and  insurance  for  the  family  in  case  of  death  is  well-nigh 
universal.  Four  hundred  and  fifty-five,  or  64  per  cent,  reported  as 
belonging  to  from  one  to  six  societies  each. 

The  opinions  of  a  number  of  workingmen  on  hours  of  work,  labor 
organizations,  and  other  lllndred  subjects  follow  immediately  the 
analysis  of  wage-earners'  statistics. 

Temporary  Aid  to  Unemployed. — During  the  financial  depres- 
sion of  1893-94  there  was  very  little  suffering  in  the  State  through  lack 
of  employment,  and  in  but  a  very  few  places  were  unusual  means  taken 
to  either  provide  work  for  the  unemployed  or  to  furnish  aid  to  the 
unfortunate  poor.  In  order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  towns  and 
cities  of  the  State  had  been  called  upon  to  give  assistance  during  the 
winter  of  1893-94,  over  and  above  the  amount  paid  the  year  before, 
the  bureau,  by  circular  letter,  requested  the  selectmen  and  city  clerks 
to  furnish  such  information. 

The  estimated  number  of  persons,  as  reported  to  the  bureau,  out  of 
work  and  unable  to  obtain  employment  in  the  State  during  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  winter  of  1893-94,  was  2,580;  the  number  wholly  or  in 
part  dependent  upon  charity  for  support,  1,580;  the  number  receiving 
temporary  aid  at  public  expense,  1,782 ;  and  the  amount  paid  for  tempo- 
rary aid  over  and  above  the  previous  year,  $15,997.40.  The  exhibit 
closes  with  the  statement:  "In  view  of  the  wide  prevailing  distress  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  this  is  a  remarkable  showing,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  working  people  in  any  other  State  felt  the  effects  of  the 
hard  times  less  keenly,  or  received  less  public  aid  in  excess  of  former 
years,  than  the  laboring  classes  of  New  Hampshire."  TSo  attempt  was 
made  to  procure  the  amount  expended  for  relief  by  charitable  organ- 
izations. 

The  comments  of  city  clerks  and  selectmen,  given  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, "What  measures  (if  any)  were  adopted  in  your  town  for  securing 
work  or  obtaining  relief  for  the  unemployed  during  the  winter,"  are 
quoted  in  full. 
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Strikes  and  Lockouts. — This  subject  is  introduced  with  a  brief  his- 
torical statement  concerning  strikes  in  America.  The  strikes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  period  from 
1887  to  1893,  to  be  covered  by  the  report  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  are  treated  in  detail,  beginning  with  the  first  in  1838, 
which  occurred  at  Dover  and  was  participated  in  b^  factory  girls  who 
struck  against  a  proposed  reduction  in  wages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — The  statistics  of  manufactures  in 
New  Hampshire,  as  published  by  the  Eleventh  Census  of  the  United 
States,  are  reproduced.  The  bureau  secured,  by  correspondence,  reports 
from  299  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  State  concerning  their 
operations  during  the  year  1893,  and  covering  nearly  the  entire  range  of 
industry.  These  statistics  are  presented  by  industries,  and  compari- 
sons are  made  between  them  and  the  statistics  for  the  previous  year 
for  166  identical  establishments. 

The  299  establishments  reported  as  invested  capital,  $18,069,648;  cost 
of  material,  $11,838,802;  wages  paid,  $5,777,161;  value  of  product, 
$21,151,826;  total  number  of  employees,  16,950,  of  whom  11,507  were 
males  and  5,452  females.  Compared  with  the  United  States  Census  of 
1890  these  totals  represent  22+  per  cent  of  the  entire  capital  invested 
in  the  manufactures  of  the  State,  24+  per  cent  of  the  value  of  product 
and  material  used,  23  per  cent  of  the  total  wages  paid,  and  26  per  cent 
of  the  total  employees. 

Calculated  on  a  basis  of  308  days  to  the  year,  the  average  number  of 
days  of  work  per  establishment  for  the  299  reporting  was  269,  or  87.33 
per  cent  of  full  time,  and  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  was 
72  per  cent  of  the  full  capacity  of  the  establishments. 

A  comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  166  establishments  reporting  in 
both  1893  and  1894  shows  a  decrease  in  capital  of  3.20  per  cent,  in  cost 
of  material  4.85  per  cent,  and  in  value  of  product  13.85  per  cent.  The 
total  number  of  employees  decreased  5.46  per  cent,  while  the  total 
wages  decreased  9.87  per  cent.  The  average  yearly  earnings  per 
individual,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age,  decreased  from  $341  to  $325. 
The  average  number  of  days  establishments  were  in  operation  decreased 
from  273  to  269,  while  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  decreased 
from  73.75  to  71.48  per  cent. 

Industbiax.  Cheonology. — ^A  description  is  given  of  the  additions 
and  improvements  to  factories  and  shops,  and  a  statement  made  of  other 
matters  pertaining  to  changes  in  industrial  establishments  in  the 
different  towns  and  cities  of  the  State. 

OHIO. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 

the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  year  1894  treats  of  the  following  subjects: 

Ohio  marine  interests,  47  pages;  ^*  sweating"  in  Cincinnati,  12  pages; 

tenement  houses  in  Cincinnati,  29  pages;  child  labor  in  Cincinnati,  7 
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pages;  convict  labor,  special  report,  5  pages;  miniiig,  19  pages;  mana- 
factoring,  238  pages;  employment  offices,  7  pages. 

Ohio  Marine  Interests. — The  object  of  the  report  on  this  subject, 
as  stated  in  the  introduction,  is  "  to  give  those  whose  interests  lie  in 
other  lines  an  insight  into  the  achievements  and  characteristics  of  the 
Ohio  seaman,  rath^  than  to  compile  a  document  that  would  meet  the 
technical  criticism  of  the  seaman  himself." 

The  merchant  marine  of  the  Great  Lakes,  exclusive  of  barges  and 
canal  boats  other  than  steam,  and  of  small  pleasure  craft,  was  on  Jan- 
uary 1, 1894,  placed  at  3,056  vessels,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
1,160,371  tons.  Of  this  fleet  there  were  owned  at  or  controlled  from 
Ohio  ports  4?5  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  344,138  tons. 

The  statistics  presented  show  the  number  of  the  different  kinds  of 
vessels  for  each  city  or  town  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  owned  or 
managed.  In  1890  the  combined  receipts  and  shipments  of  all  lake 
ports  of  any  importance  reached  a  total  of  63,979,689  tons.  Ohio's 
share  of  this  traffic  was  12,016,898  tons,  or  18  per  cent.  The  receipts 
and  shipments  of  different  commodities  are  shown  for  the  principal  lake 
cities  of  the  State,  and  the  statistics  of  commerce  through  Saint  Mary 
Falls  Canal,  Michigan,  for  the  seasons  of  1892  and  1893  are  shown  in 
detail. 

During  the  year  1893  there  were  10  vessels  of  different  classes  built 
in  the  yards  of  the  State  that  had  an  aggregate  capacity  of  8,021  tons. 

The  fishing  industry  of  Ohio  is  described  and  a  statistical  statement 
given  which  shows  the  average  daily  and  yearly  earnings,  and  number 
of  days  worked  during  the  year,  for  the  different  classes  of  employees 
engaged  in  the  industry.  Reports  from  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
Ohio  fisheries  show  the  capital  invested  to  be  $549,000,  with  80  boats, 
and  giving  employment  to  587  men. 

Freight  rates  on  Lake  Superior  traffic,  in  which  Ohio  tonnage  is 
largely  engaged,  are  given  for  different  commodities  for  each  year  from 
1887  to  1893.  The  average  rate  for  ail  classes  of  freight  passing  in  and 
out  of  Lake  Superior  in  1893  was  1.1  mills  per  ton  mile. 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  is  touched  upon.  A  descrip- 
tion is  also  given  of  the  ports  of  Ohio,  which  is  followed  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  interest  taken  in  and  protection  afforded  to  the  marine 
interests  of  the  State  by  the  United  St3>tes  Government.  A  short  his- 
torical sketch  is  given  of  the  Lake  Erie  sailor  and  an  account  of  his 
present  status,  including  his  earnings.  Statistical  tables  of  wages, 
hours  of  work,  and  days  employed  during  the  year  are  shown  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  employees  on  shipboard  and  for  dockmen.  The  methods 
of  loading  and  unloading  vessels  and  docks  are  treated  and  the  present 
condition  and  future  of  Ohio's  marine  interests  are  discussed. 

"Sweating"  in  Cincinnati.— The  information  on  this  subject  is 
the  result  of  a  i)ersonal  investigation  by  the  agents  of  the  bureau.  Of 
the  places  of  manufacture  visited,  a  comparatively  small  number  were 
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found  to  be  in  tenement  houses,  while  a  much  larger  proportion  were 
in  shops  contained  in  dwelling  houses,  but  separate  from  the  living 
rooms  and  usually  affording  fair  sanitary  conditions.  But  unfortu- 
nately shops  of  the  latter  class,  although  still  numbering  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  in  Cincinnati,  are  fast  passing  away,  owing  to 
the  competition  of  Russian  Jews  and  Italians  in  the  city  tenements,  and 
in  still  larger  degree  of  suburban  and  country  workers.  These  home 
workers  receive  their  work  from  the  hands  of  the  large  manufacturers 
and  not  from  smaller  shops  contracting  with  manufacturers,  thus 
strikingly  differentiating  the  system  in  Cincinnati  from  that  of  most 
other  large  cities.  The  home  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
Cincinnati  has  passed  largely  out  of  the  province  of  the  regular  trade, 
and  has  come  almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  the 
work  as  a  means  of  gaining  <^pin  money.''  Some  of  the  results  shown 
in  the  tables  presented  are  as  follows: 

SWEAT  SHOPS  IN  CINCINNATI. 


Gannents  made. 


Places 

Tisited. 


Cloaks 

Coats 

Overcoats  (b) 

Vorts 

Pants 

Pants  (finishers)  (c). 

Boys'  suits , 

Buttonholes 

Cnatom  coats 


16 

03 

18 

46 

32 

12 

4 

4 

9 


Shops  in- 

— 

Homes, 

Build. 

Tene- 

but 

ings 

ment 
living 

ajpart 
from 

sepa- 
rate 

rooms. 

living 

from 

rooms. 

homes. 

10 

3 

3 

20 

57 

16 

20 

23 

3 

13 

13 

6 

4 

1 

4 

2 

2 

5 

3 

1 

Average — 


Price 

per 

piece. 


Reduc- 
tion 
in 
price 

during 
year 
(per 

cent). 


Weekly 
earn- 
ings of 
sweat- 
er's 
family. 


$0.57^ 
.51 
.94 
.2U 
.231 

.37 
d  .62} 
4.66 


46.25 
32.23 
31.00 
20.58 
31.00 
12.00 
20.00 
42.00 
32.00 


$9.39 
11.93 


11.22 
8.17 
7.67 

10.00 
9.25 

16.  33 


Per- 
sons 
in 

sweat- 
er's 

family.' 


Rooms 
occu- 
pied. 


6.00 
5.00 


3.32 
4.52 
2.73 
2.00 
4.25 
3.29 


2.70 
8.87 


2.59 
3.05 
2.00 
2.25 
2.20 
2.43 


Monthly 
rent. 


$9.40 
a  15. 42 


12.62 
11.42 
5.50 
7.16 
12.37 
10.13 


a  In  27  Instances  the  rent  from  which  this  average  is  made  includes  rent  of  shop,  and  this  is 
generally  equal  to  or  neater  than  rent  of  living  rooms,  which  varies  from  $10  to  $27  a  monlh. 

b  Overcoats  are  made  in  same  shops  as  other  coats,  and  the  18  places  averaged  are  included  in  the 
93  coat  shops  visited.    Thev  are  given  separately  only  to  show  dinerence  in  price. 

e  Only  5  places  in  whicn  pants  finishers  were  found  were  eneaged  e.\olusiv»ly  in  flnishing;  the 
ramaining  7  are  included  in  tne  returns  of  pants-making  shops  and  rt^present  those  in  which  the  work 
was  so  subdivided. 

d  Price  per  100. 

Tenement  Houses  in  Cincinnati.— This  investigation  was  lim- 
ited to  that  part  of  the  tenement-house  population  engaged  in  the 
trades  or  in  factories  or  at  common  day  labor,  the  canvass  being  con- 
fined to  one  representative  ward  of  the  city.  The  statistics  gathered 
by  the  agents  of  the  bureau  are  shown  in  detail  for  each  return  and 
cover  the  social  and  sanitary  conditions  and  earnings  of  those  report- 
ing. Of  the  total  number  of  fathers  of  families  reported  165,  or  22  per 
cent,  and  of  mothers,  206,  or  29  per  cent,  were  Americans;  498,  or  65 
per  cent,  of  the  fathers  and  442,  or  61  per  cent,  of  the  mothers,  native 
Germans;  the  remaining  96,  or  13  per  cent,  of  the  fathers  and  75,  or 
10  j)er  cent,  of  the  mothers  being  natives  of  other  foreign  countries. 
The  948  famiMes  reported  occupied  2,160  rooms;  the  average  monthly 
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rent  for  a  tenement  was  $6.94 ;  and  56  families  owned  their  own  homes. 
There  were  50  male  and  32  female  lodgers  and  1,453  children  reported. 

Child  Labor  in  Cincinnati. — ^These  statistics  are  the  result  of  a 
I>ersonal  canvass  of  40  establishments,  embracing  15  industries  and 
employing  7,699  persons,  of  whom  946  were  children  under  16  years  of 
age,  482  being  males  and  464  females.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  of 
these  children  began  work  before  they  were  14  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  children  working  with  machinery  was  135,  and  the  number 
of  adults  displaced  by  child  labor  during  the  year  was  reported  as  42. 
Of  the  946  children  only  29  were  orphans ;  204  reported  fathers  deceased, 
and  39  invalid  fathers.  From  this  investigation  it  appears  that  child 
labor  in  Cincinnati  is  more  of  a  custom  than  a  necessity. 

The  statistics  are  presented  in  two  tables.  The  first  table  shows  for 
each  of  the  15  industries  the  number  of  establishments,  total  number 
employed,  number  of  males  and  females,  respectively,  under  16  years 
of  age,  hours  employed  and  earnings  per  week,  number  working  with 
machinery,  number  of  adults  displaced,  and  number  learning  a  trade. 
The  second  table  contains  figures  that  tend  to  show  the  ability  of  the 
parents  to  support  their  families  independent  of  the  earnings  of  the 
children. 

Convict  Labor — Special  Ebport. — ^The  bureau  having  received 
complaints  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries,  reformatories,  and  workhouses  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  enacted  April  16, 1892,  and  amended  April  24, 1893, 
were  being  violated,  an  investigation  was  instituted  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  industries  in  the  penitentiaries  and  workhouses  affected 
industries  of  the  same  kind  employing  free  labor.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  workhouses  should  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  persons  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of  goods  in  the  State  outside 
of  the  penitentiaries  and  workhouses.  January  1, 1894,  was  fixed  as 
the  date  of  investigation.  The  statistics  show  for  the  different  indus- 
tries conducted  in  the  penitentiaries  and  workhouses,  that  are  affected 
by  the  law,  the  number  of  convicts  employed;  number  of  persons 
employed;  free  labor;  the  number  (10  per  cent)  of  convicts  allowed  by 
law;  the  number  actually  employed  in  excess  of  the  10i)ercent  allowed 
by  law;  also  the  number  that  could  be  lawfully  employed. 

Mining. — ^The  period  covered  by  the  statistics  presented  on  this  sub- 
ject is  from  January  1  to  December  31, 1893.  The  results  are  placed 
in  comparison  with  similar  data  for  the  year  1892.  'So  analysis  is  made 
of  the  figures  as  it  is  believed  the  tables  are  sufficiently  explicit.  These 
tables  give,  by  county  totals,  numerous  facts  concerning  the  character 
of  the  mines,  methods  of  work,  output,  cost  of  mining,  number  and 
wages  of  different  classes  of  employees,  and  days  worked  for  the  year. 
The  figures  are  preceded  by  a  synopsis  of  the  record  of  the  coal  miners' 
strike  of  1894. 
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Manufacturing. — The  presentation  under  this  title  consists  entirely 
of  statistical  tables,  which  cover  numerous  occupations  and  all  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry  in  the  State.  The  industries  and  occupa- 
tions are  grouped  by  specified  cities,  cities  not  specified,  and  villages, 
the  totals  in  some  instances  being  summarized  for  the  entire  State. 

The  first  group  of  tables  shows  for  males  and  females,  respectively, 
the  number  employed,  number  of  days  worked  during  the  years  1892 
and  1893,  hours  of  daily  labor,  average  daily  wages,  yearly  earnings  for 
1893,  and  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1893.  The  second  and  third  groups  of  tables  show,  for 
1892  and  1893,  the  number  of  establishments  reported,  and  the  number  of 
males  and  females,  respectively^  employed  during  .each  month  of  the 
year  for  the  different  industries.  The  fourth  group  of  tables  shows  the 
number  of  establishments  reported,  total  amount  paid  in  wages  during 
1892  and  1893,  number  and  monthly  salaries  of  the  different  classes  of 
office  help,  and  total  capital  invested.  The  fifth  group  of  tables  shows 
the  number  of  establishments  reported,  value  of  goods  made  and 
materials  used,  respectively,  from  January  1, 1893,  to  January  1, 1894; 
value  of  manufactured  articles  and  materials,  respectively,  on  hand 
January  1,  1893,  and  January  1,  1894,  and  the  amount  of  capital 
invested. 

The  statistics  form  a  complete  exposition  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  State,  especially  of  wages  in  all  classes  of  occupations 
in  the  different  industries  and  localities. 

Employment  Offices. — The  introductory  paragraph  to  this  subject 
ox)ens  with  the  statement:  '^In  1894  the  five  free  public  employment 
offices  of  the  State  found  work  for  nearly  10,000  people.  Although 
this  is  a  falling  off  of  3,000,  compared  with  1893,  the  showing  is  a  very 
satisfactory  one  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  dullness  in  all  lines  of 
industry  has  been  more  widespread  this  year  than  last."  The  statisti- 
cal tables  show  by  weeks,  for  each  office,  the  number  of  situations 
wanted  and  positions  secured  for  males  and  females,  respectively.  The 
totals  for  the  five  offices  of  the  State  during  1894  are  as  follows : 

POSITIONS  SECURED  THBOUGH  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  18»4. 


City. 


CiDcinnatl . 
Cleveland.. 
Columbaa.. 

Toledo 

Dayton 

Total 


Help  wanted. 


Males. 

Females. 

297 

1,387 

283 

2,065 

605 

1,852 

441 

1,693 

800 

2,447 

2,426 


9,444 


Situations  granted. 


Males.      Females. 


2,778 
2,942 
2,672 
2,472 
8,657 


14,521 


3,162 
3,517 
2,226 
1,950 
3,761 


14, 616 


Positions  secured. 


Mal^. 


267 
273 
456 
367 
777 


2,140 


Females. 


1.144 
1,846 
1,343 
1,359 
1,934 

7,626 


TEADE  UHIONS  IK  GEEAT  BEITAIH  AHD  lEELAin). 

The  Seventh  Aunaal  Report  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject  of  trade  unions,  covering  284  pages,  gives 
valuable  and  exhaustive  information  relative  to  that  class  of  organiza- 
tions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  for  the  year  1893.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  information  supplied  by  this  report  are  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  trade  unions  of  the  kingdom  may,  broadly  sx>eaking,  be  regarded 
in  two  aspects.  They  are,  in  the  .first  place,  organizations  having  for 
chief  object  the  protection  of  the  industrial  interests  of  their  members, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  many  of  them  are  provident  societies,  arrang- 
ing for  the  support  of  their  members  in  cases  of  sickness,  old  age,  or 
other  contingencies  incidental  to  the  life  of  workmen.  Under  whichever 
aspect  they  are  viewed,  they  form  a  most  important  feature  in  the  social 
life  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is,  therefore,  eminently  desirable  that  record 
should  be  made  of  both  classes  of  their  operations.  In  the  present 
report,  therefore,  information  is  given  with  regard  to  all  the  chief  points 
of  interest  in  connection  with  both  the  trade  and  provident  working  of 
these  unions. 

• 

The  report  deals  alike  with  registered  and  nonregistered  unions,  but 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  otlier,  and  detailed  information  concern- 
ing them  is  given  in  the  appendices,  of  which  there  are  five,  occupying 
277  of  the  284  pages  of  the  report. 

The  first  appendix,  covering  109  pages,  consists  of  a  table  showing, 
in  detail,  the  number  and  names  of  trade  unions,  tlie  number  of  branches 
of  such  unions,  the  number  and  percentage  of  members  receiving  cer- 
tain benefits  provided  by  each  union  during  1893,  the  amount  of  funds 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1892,  the  amount  and  analysis  of  annual  income 
and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  funds  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1893. 
The  information  is  given  for  each  union  separately,  and  the  unions  are 
classified  according  to  industries. 

The  second  appendix,  covering  110  pages,  contains  three  tables,  the 
first  of  which  shows  the  number  of  members  belonging  to  the  same 
unions  dealt  with  in  Appendix  I  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  dififerent 
years  from  1870  to  1893,  inclusive;  the  second  table  shows  the  contri- 
butions, per  member,  of  the  same  unions  during  each  of  the  years 
covered  by  the  first  table;  the  third  table  shows  the  amount  paid,  per 
member,  of  certain  specified  trade  unions  for  unemployed,  sick,  and 
superannuation  benefits  in  various  years  prior  to  and  including  1893. 

The  third  appendix  consists  of  a  directory  giving  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  secretaries  of  the  unions,  concerning  which  data  are 
given  in  the  preceding  appendices,  and  the  fourth  appendix  gives  sta- 
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tistics  in  relatiou  to  disablement  and  mortality  among  members  of  trade 
anions. 

In  order  that  the  position  of  the  unions  may,  to  some  extent,  be  pre- 
sented from  their  own  i)oint  of  view,  extracts  have  been  made  from  the 
general  addresses  of  the  chief  officers  of  some  of  the  principal  unions 
to  their  members,  through  their  annual  or  periodical  reports,  relative 
to  their  operations  and  progress,  financial  and  otherwise.  These  extracts 
constitute  the  fifth  appendix,  which  closes  the  report. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  returns  were  obtained  from  687  trade 
unions.  Of  these,  513  were  registered  under  the  trade  union  act,  and 
174  were  not  so  registered— an  increase  of  31  registered  and  57  unreg- 
istered societies  as  compared  with  the  number  reporting  in  1892.  Ninety- 
seven  of  the  unions  concerning  which  information  is  published  had 
local  sections  or  branches  to  the  number  of  6,879,  at  the  end  of  1893. 

In  addition  to  the  unions  from  which  returns  were  secured,  the  Labor 
Department  had  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  118  other  unregistered 
unions  at  the  end  of  1893,  concerning  which  no  information  was  obtain- 
able beyond  the  fact  that  their  total  membership  amounted  to  00,660; 
there  were  also  41  other  such  unions  of  which  information  concerning 
the  membership  could  not  be  secured. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  total  number  of  members,  amount 
of  annual  income  and  expenditure,  and  balance  of  funds  of  all  unions 
for  which  accounts  for  1893  were  obtained : 

Number  of  anions  for  which  accounts  were  received 687 

Number  of  members  of  677  unions  at  the  end  of  1893 1, 270, 789 

Total  funds  of  662  unions  in  hand  at  beginning  of  1893 $9, 258, 015 

Total  income  of  687  unions  for  the  year 9,718,259 

Total  expenditures  of  687  unions  for  the  year 10,932,665 

Total  funds  of  683  unions  at  end  of  1893 8,044,655 

The  discrepancy  of  $1,046  in  the  above  summary  is  explained  by  the 
statement  that  two  unions,  which  did  not  report  the  amount  of  their 
funds  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  year,  had  an  excess  of  expendi- 
tures over  income  to  that  amount. 

Detailed  particulars  as  to  the  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  fur- 
nished by  682  unions,  and  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

BXPBNDITUBES,  ETC.,  OP  682  TRADE  UNIOKS,  1893. 


Items. 


Oat-of-w ork  benefits 

Diepute  benefit 

Sick  benefit 

Accident  benefit 

Superannuation  benefit 

Funeral  benefit 

Otber  benefits,  grants,  etc ... . 
Grants  to  otber  trade  unions. 
Working  and  other  expenses 

Total 


Amounts. 

Unions. 

$2. 496, 109 

378 

3, 567. 364 

331 

1,161,823 

228 

126. 889 

99 

571,030 

89 

458, 385 

387 

555, 570 

391 

299,927 

405 

1, 690. 919 

679 

10, 928, 076 

Members. 


827,840 
1, 083, 904 
622,908 
414, 989 
458,  678 
983,834 
842,202 
996, 618 
1,269,070 


The  discrepancy  between  the  total  number  of  unions  making  the 
different  expenditures,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  statement,  and  the 
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total  number  reporting  in  reference  thereto  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  unions  make  payments  for  all  the 
purposes  set  forth ;  and  there  may  have  been  some  unions  liable  to 
make  certain  of  the  payments  which  may  not  have  been  called  on  to 
make  such  payments  during  the  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparing  1893  with  1892,  as  regards  member- 
ship and  financial  operations  of  trade  unions,  the  returns  of  534  trade 
unions  which  supplied  details  for  the  two  years  are  available,  and  the 
figures  are  presented  in  the  following  table: 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  FINAirCIAL  OFEBATIONS  OF  534  TRADE  UNIONS.  1892  AND  1893. 


Items. 


Total  membership  at  end  of  year. 

Total  annual  income 

Total  annual  expenditure 

Total  funds  at  end  of  year 


1892. 


1,195,932 

$8, 511, 990 

8,375.164 

8, 859, 142 


1893. 


1,166,922 

$9, 233, 210 

10,497,819 

07,573,067 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


—  29,010 
+  $721,220 
+2,122,655 
—1,286,075 


a  The  figures  given  here  do  not  quite  balance.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  $21,466,  which  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  24  unions  showed  $40,567  less  funds  at  tho  bogioning  of  1893  than  they  reported  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year,  while  44  unions  showed  $19,101  more. 

In  regard  to  the  falling  off  in  membership  shown  in  the  preceding 
table,  it  is  said : 

Many  of  the  societies  represented  have,  of  course,  largely  increased 
their  number  of  members  during  the  year,  but  the  above  figures  show 
the  net  change  in  the  total  membership  of  all  the  unious.  The  classes 
of  trade  unions  most  affected  by  this  diminution  in  aggregate  numbers 
are  those  which  represent  the  less  skilled  branches  of  industry.  Indeed, 
those  which  suffered  most  heavily  from  this  falling  away  of  numbers 
were  the  unions  of  unskilled  labor.  Fourteen  unions  of  men  engaged 
in  transport  and  other  branches  of  such  labor  show  a  decrease  of 
37,000  on  the  year.  In  the  mining  and  quarrying  group  of  trades,  eight 
of  the  unions  show  a  loss  of  8,000  members. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  in  membership  there  was  a  substantial 
increase,  amounting  to  $721,220,  in  the  total  income  of  these  unions. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  class  of  unions  to  which  the 
loss  of  members  is  chiefly  due  the  contributions  of  members  are  the 
lowest,  while  in  the  organizations  of  skilled  labor,  in  which  the  contri- 
butions are  highest,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  membership.  It  is 
also  to  be  noted  that  in  many  unions  when  the  funds  begin  to  fall 
below  a  certain  limit  the  contributions  of  the  members  are.  proportion- 
ately increased,  so  that  in  bad  years  their  total  incomes  are  greater 
than  in  good  years.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  owing  to  the  long 
duration  of  extensive  labor  disputes  in  1893,  and  the  large  numbers  of 
men  engaged  in  them,  great  sums  of  money  were  contributed  in  special 
ways  to  certain  unions  for  their  support,  which  further  increased  the 
gross  income  for  the  year. 

The  increase  of  expenditures  in  1893  over  1892  was  chiefly  due  to 
the  increase  of  want  of  employment  and  of  trade  disputes.  The  effect 
of  the  industrial  depression  in  both  1892  and  1893  is  shown  by  com- 
paring the  expenditures  in  1893  with  those  of  1891.    In  1891  the  total 
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expenditure  per  member  of  the  unions  reporting  was  $5.38,  while  in 
1893  it  had  risen  to  $8.97.  The  fdnds  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1893  amounted  to  $6.47  per  member. 

The  powers  of  trade  unions  as  to  the  investment  or  deposit  of  their 
funds  vary  considerably,  some  having  almost  unlimited  discretion,  while 
others  are  strictly  confined  to  investments  of  an  absolutely  safe  char- 
acter. The  bulk  of  these  accumulated  funds  is  deposited  in  Govern- 
ment savings  banks,  or  invested  in  Government  stock,  but  some  of  the 
funds  are  invested  in  joint  stock  companies,  municipal  stock,  or  real 
estate.  A  sufficient  amount,  available  for  immediate  use,  is  kept  in 
the  hands  of  the  union  officials. 

The  details  of  expenditures  for  different  purposes  by  the  534  trade 
unions  reporting  the  facts  for  1892  and  1893  are  shown  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  are  also  shown  the  number  and  membership  of  the 
unions  making  expenditures  for  each  purpose  in  each  year: 

EXPENDITURES.  ETC.,  OP  534  TRADE  UIHONS,  1892  AND  1893. 


1892. 

1893. 

EncreaseC-i-) 
or  de* 

Items. 

Unions. 

Members. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Unions. 

Members. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

crease  (— ) 
in  expendi- 
tures. 

Oat-of-work  benefits . . . 

Dispnte  benefit 

Sick  benefit 

271 
280 
180 
80 
72 
300 

387 

527 

728.030 
1. 070, 788 
579,606 
348, 395 
428,914 
887.326 

1. 081, 338 

1, 190, 928 

$1,872,676 

2,178,898 

1, 043. 655 

86,  ".16 

615,727 

403, 574 

633,5.^0 

1, 626, 009 

300 
271 
190 
76 
80 
312 

430 

630 

754,683 
1. 010. 649 
604,920 
382. 216 
454,398 
908.496 

1.053,666 

1,166,444 

$2, 409, 141 

3,426,727 

1,147,511 

124, 962 

667,507 

440, 958 

798,870 

1,578,376 

+   $536,665 
+ 1, 247. 829 
-f     103, 866 
+       38,246 
4        51,780 
+       37,384 

+     165, 320 

—      47, 633 

Accident  benefit 

Sapennnnation  benefit. 

Funeral  benefit 

other  benefits,  grants, 
etc 

Woi  king  and  other  ex- 
penses  

Total 

a8, 360, 705 

1 

al0,494.052 

1 

a  The  difiterence  between  this  total  of  expenditure  and  that  given  in  the  preceding  summarj'  is  due 
to  some  of  the  unions  not  reporting  the  details  of  their  expenditures. 

The  above  table  deals  with  the  returns  of  534  unions  which  furnished 
information  as  to  certain  details  of  their  expenditures  in  either  1892  or 
1893.  As  the  same  number  of  unions  did  not,  in  any  instance,  make 
expenditures  for  the  same  purpose  in  both  years  the  table  contains  an 
element  of  uncertainty.  In  order  to  secure  a  proper  basis  of  compari- 
son the  subjoined  table  is  given,  which  shows  for  each  of  the  items 
of  expenditure  the  facts  for  only  such  unions  or  societies  as  made  an 
expenditure  for  that  purpose  in  both  1892  and  1893. 

EXPBNDITUBES,  ETC.,  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  BEPOETING  FOR  BOTH  1892  AND  1893. 


Items. 


Ont^f- work  benefits 

Dispute  benefit 

Sick  benefit 

Accident  benefit 

Superannuation  benefit. . . 

Funeral  benefit 

Other  benefits,  grants,  etc. 

Totid 


Unions. 

Members. 

Expenditures. 

1892. 

1893. 

1892. 

1893. 

249 
213 
167 
63 
68 
268 
351 

700.880 
1, 007, 017 
651.333 
827,687 
425,600 
880.885 
995.126 

706, 380 
972.446 
557,677 
331, 521 
439. 307 
875.297 
987,588 

$1,815,880 

2, 059, 381 

1.033,148 

80.852 

514.968 

400,946 

620,581 

$2, 350, 484 
3, 268, 487 
1, 138, 527 
120,908 
564,027 
429,  746 
768,961 

6,626.266 

8,660,130 

Increase. 


$544<104 

1. 209, 106 

105, 379 

40,056 

49,059 

28,800 

148, 370 

2,124,874 


WAGES  AlTD  HOUES  OF  LABOE  IN  GEEAT  BEITAIir  AHD  lEELAITI). 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  principal  features  of  a  report  on 
this  subject  published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade.  The  report  consists  of  three  parts,  which  treat,  respectively, 
of— changes  in  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  reported  as  having 
occurred  during  1893,  also  some  preliminary  figures  on  the  same  subject 
for  1894;  standard  piece  rates;  standard  time  rates. 

Changes  in  Bates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labob. — The  object 
of  the  report  is  to  put  on  record  the  principal  changes  which  have  been 
reported  in  market  rates  of  wages  and  recognized  hours  of  labor  in 
various  districts  in  the  chief  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  year  to  which  the  report  refers. 

The  data  were  obtained  principally  from  the  tables  of  changes  in 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  published  monthly  in  the  Labor  Gazette. 
The  material  was  originally  secured  from  newspaper  extracts  (which 
were  in  all  cases  verified) ;  reports  from  local  correspondents,  secretaries 
of  employers'  and  workmen's  associations,  and  others,  on  special  forms 
distributed  for  that  purpose ;  superintendents  of  mercantile  marine,  and 
miscellaneous  sources.  The  information  thus  secured  was  subjected  to 
a  careful  revision  prior  to  publication  in  the  Gazette.  The  data  obtained 
from  the  Labor  Gazette  were  supplemented  as  follows:  Information 
concerning  changes  not  reported  at  the  time  they  occurred  was  obtained 
from  the  annual  reports  of  trade  unions,  especially  those  which  publish 
standard  rates  of  wages.  The  changes  reported  during  the  year  were 
grouped  by  industries,  and  printed  slips  containing  the  changes  reported 
in  each  industry  were  distributed  for  corrections  and  additions  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  trade  unions  and  of  the  various  employers'  associa- 
tions concerned  with  those  trades,  and  also  to  the  local  correspondents 
of  the  department.  In  certain  trades  in  which  no  changes  had  been 
reported  during  the  year  special  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  associations.  The  information  concerning  the  police  was  supplied 
by  the  chief  constables  and  that  relating  to  employees  of  local  authori- 
ties by  the  clerks  of  such  local  authorities. 

The  information  concerning  changes  in  seamen's  wages  is  based  on 
returns  made  by  superintendents  of  mercantile  marine  to  the  registrar 
general  of  shipping  and  seamen,  and  that  for  agricultural  laborers  is 
confined  to  a  comparison  for  certain  districts  of  the  limits  of  the  rates 
at  which  laborers  of  various  classes  were  hired  at  the  yearly  and  half- 
yearly  hiring  fairs  in  1892  and  1893. 

The  field  of  employment  covered  more  or  less  by  the  inquiry  included 
the  great  majority  of  the  wage-earning  population,  excepting  domestic 
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servants.  Agriculture,  however,  and  railway  service  were  very  imper- 
fectly covered,  and  though  all  the  changes  in  x)redominant  rates  for 
seamcD  at  the  principal  ports  have  been  recorded,  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  that  industry  make  it  impossible  to  compute  the  number 
affected  by  changes  in  rates  of  wages. 

If  the  industries  above  mentioned  be  excluded,  the  groups  of  indus- 
tries in  which  actual  changes  have  been  reported  cover  a  total  of 
nearly  7,000,000  x)ersons  of  all  classes  and  include  all  the  important 
fluctuating  trades. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report  a  change  in  the  rate  of  wages  is 
defined  as  a  change  in  the  weekly  or  hourly  rate  of  remuneration  of  a 
certain  class  of  work  people,  apart  from  any  change  in  the  nature  of 
the  work  performed. 

The  following  classes  of  changes,  which  are  apt  to  be  confused  with 
changes  in  the  rates  of  wages,  are  excluded  from  the  rei)ort: 

1.  Changes  in  the  average  earnings  in  a  trade  which  are  due,  not  to 
an  alteration  in  the  scales  of  pay  for  particular  classes  of  work,  but  to 
alterations  in  the  proportions  which  the  higher  and  lower  paid  classes 
of  work  people  bear  to  each  other, 

2.  Changes  in  the  rates  of  pay  for  individuals  due  to  promotions,  or 
progressive  ^^ncrements"  of  wages.  In  some  classes  of  undertakings 
(for  example,  the  police  force)  the  rates  of  pay  of  various  classes  of 
employees  are  regulated  by  scales.  The  rates  of  pay,  therefore,  of  indi- 
viduals may  be  continually  altering.  Such  internal  changes,  however, 
ai*e  not  to  be  regarded  as  real  changes  in  the  rates  of  wages  so  long  as 
the  limits  of  the  scales  for  each  class  of  employees  remain  unaltered 
for  work  of  the  same  kind. 

3.  Purely  "  seasonal"  changes  in  weekly  wages  which  regularly  occur 
at  certain  periods  of  the  year  in  certain  trades.  This  change  as  a  rule 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  of  hours  of  labor  for  the  summer  and  win- 
ter months,  respectively,  and  merely  represents  the  effect  on  weekly 
wages  of  this  change  of  hours,  the  hourly  rate  of  pay  remaining  the 
same. 

4.  Changes  in  the  terms  of  employment  which  merely  provide  for 
extra  compensation  for  extra  work. 

Exclusive  of  changes  affecting  seamen  and  agricultural  laborers, 
there  were  836  cases  of  changes  of  wages  reported  for  1893,  and  in  706 
cases  full  particulars  were  obtained.  Of  the  total  number  of  changes 
687  were  increases  and  249  decreases.  There  were  549,977  individuals 
affected  directly  by  the  706  changes  for  which  full  particulars  were 
secured,  but  of  this  number  151,140  finished  the  year  with  their  wages 
at  the  same  level  as  at  the  beginning,  and  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing wages  at  the  end  of  1892  and  1893  may  be  regarded  as  having  their 
wages  unchanged.  Of  the  remaining  398,837  employees,  142,364,  or 
26  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  affected,  gained  a  net  increase  of 
wages,  and  256,473,  or  47  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  sustained  a 
net  loss.    Judged,  therefore,  by  the  standard  of  the  number  of  per- 
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sons  affected,  the  decreases  of  wages  daring  the  year  preponderated 
over  the  increases.  Nevertheless  the  net  resalt  of  all  the  changes 
during  the  year  was  a  slight  rise  of  wages,  the  average  amount  of  the 
increases  per  head  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  decreases  as 
to  overbalance  the  superiority  of  numbers. 

In  presenting  the  statistics  the  various  subdivisions  of  industry  are 
arranged  in  seven  general  groups,  the  totals  being  given  for  each  group 
and  each  subdivision.  The  details  for  each  change  in  wages  and  hours 
of  labor  are  also  given,  the  reports  being  arranged  by  localities  and 
industries.  In  the  following  summaries  only  the  totals  for  the  general 
gi^oups  are  presented  and  those  cases  considered  for  which  full  particu- 
lars were  secured. 

In  many  cases  the  same  individual  was  invoived  in  more  than  one 
change  during  the  year,  and  to  obtain  the  aggregate  number  of  em- 
ployees affected  should  be  counted  more  than  once.  The  two  state- 
ments immediately  following  show  the  number  of  changes  (increases 
or  decreases  in  weekly  wages)  during  the  year,  the  number  of  indi- 
vidual employees  affected,  and  the  total  and  average  increase  or 
decrease: 

NUMBER  OF  INCREASES  OR  DECREASES  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES,  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AFFECTED,  1893. 


InduBtries. 


BnildinK 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding . . 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Other  trades  and  occupations 

Employees  of  public  authorities 


Total. 


Changes. 


In- 
creases. 


608 


De- 
creases. 


Total. 


265 

22 

287 

85 

111 

146 

40 

40 

80 

28 

4 

32 

18 

18 

43 

is 

61 

79 

8 

82 

108 


706 


Employees  affected. 


Wages 

in- 
creased. 


40, 017 
5,877 

75,834 
4,196 
3.599 
8,210 

10, 131 


142,364 


Wages 

de- 
creased. 


4.521 

95,279 

103,802 

50,891 


1,944 
36 


256,473 


Wages 
same  at 
end  as  at 
begin- 
ning of 
year. 


a20,600 
al30,290 


a250 


al51, 140 


Total. 


44,538 

121,256 

309,926 

55,067 

3,500 

5,404 

10,167 


549,977 


a  These  employees  are  included  in  obtaining  the  average  net  increase  or  decrease. 
AMOUNT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  WEEEXY  WAGES,  1893. 


Industries. 


Building 

Metal,  engineering,  and 
shipbuilding 

Mining  and  quarrying. . . . . 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Other  trades  and  occupa- 
tions  

Employees  of  public  au- 
thorities   


Total 


Increase. 


Total. 


$20, 200. 35i 

1,992.831 
86,388.89 
848.96 
1,388.651 

1,251.42 

3,885.90 


115.957.01i 


Aver- 
age per 

em- 
ployee. 


$0.50i 

.37 
1.14 
.20 
.38i 

.39 

.38^ 


.814 


Net. 


Total. 


118,925.82 


70, 546. 24i 


1,388.651 


3, 871. 05i 


63, 323. 63 


Aver- 
age per 

em- 
ployee. 


$0.42* 


.23 


.38i 


38 


U* 


Decrease. 


Total. 


$1, 274. 53| 

28, 593. 85 

15, 842. 64i 

5, 540. 51 


1,367.00 
14.841 


52,633.38* 


Aver 
ageper 

em- 
ployee. 


$0.28 

.30 

.15* 

.11 


.70* 
.41 


.20* 


Net. 


Total. 


$26,601.01* 


4,691.55 


115.58 


Aver- 
age per 

em- 
ployee. 


$0.22 


.081 


.02 
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The  computed  net  effect  upon  wages  of  the  total  changes  of  the  year, 
so  far  as  reported  in  detail,  was  a  rise  of  $63,323.63  a  week.  By  this 
statement  is  meant  that  the  total  wages  bill  of  the  country,  in  indus- 
tries covered  by  the  returns,  for  a  full  week's  work  at  the  end  of  1893 
would  exceed  that  for  the  corresponding  week  at  the  end  of  1892  by 
$63,323.63.  For  the  purposes  of  the  calculation  internal  changes  dur- 
ing the  year  are  disregarded,  and  the  state  of  the  weekly  wages  bill  is 
compared  at  the  end  of  each  year.  In  other  words,  the  comparison 
deals  with  the  rates  of  payment  at  two  given  points  of  time;  not  with 
the  total  payments  over  two  given  x)eriods  of  time. 

The  average  weekly  rise  of  wages  per  head  calculated  on  the  total 
number  of  persons  receiving  a  rise  was  81^  cents,  while  the  average 
weekly  fall  per  head  calculated  in  a  similar  way  was  only  20^  cents. 
The  average  net  weekly  change  per  head  calculated  on  the  total 
number  of  persons  afifected  by  changes  of  wages  during  the  year  was  a 
rise  of  11^  cents.  If  the  net  gain  be  spread  over  the  total  estimated 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trades  to  which  the  returns  relate, 
the  rise  is  47^  cents  per  head  per  annum.  The  number  of  employees 
affected  by  changes  in  wages  formed  about  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industries  covered. 

The  sum  of  the  increases,  $115,957.01^,  shown  in  the  abov§  state- 
ment is  itself  the  balance  of  much  larger  amounts  of  increases  and 
decreases  affecting  the  same  individuals,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
sum  of  the  decreases,  as  all  internal  changes  during  the  year  were 
excluded.  The  amount  of  the  total  weekly  increases  recorded  was 
$292,854.78,  and  of  the  total  decreases  $229,531.15,  the  difference  between 
which  is  of  course  the  same  as  that  between  the  increases  and  decreases 
shown  in  the  above  table. 

The  total  number  of  employees  (not  necessarily  separate  individuals) 
affected  by  the  706  changes  for  which  full  particulars  were  reported, 
and  the  total  and  average  of  the  aggregate  increases  and  decreases  per 
week,  are  shown  in  the  two  following  statements: 

EMPLOYEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  WEEKLY  WAGES.  1893. 

[A  sinffle  employee  may  be  affected  by  more  than  one  change,  and  hence  coanted  two  or  more  times  in 

this  table.] 


Industries. 


Bojlding 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Tsxtilee 

Clothing 

Other  trades  and  occupations 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


In- 
creases. 


40,217 

30,827 

662,524 

4,246 

8,509 

3,460 

10, 141 


666,014 


De- 

creases. 


6,071 

159,458 

649, 844 

50,891 


2,194 
36 


767,494 


Total. 


Average  number  to 
each  change. 


45,288 

190,285 

1, 112, 368 

55, 137 

3,599 

6,654 

10, 177 


In- 
creases. 


152 
881 
14,063 
152 
200 
80 
1:^8 


1,422,508 


1,289 


De- 
creases. 


231 

1,437 

13, 746 

12,723 


122 
12 


3,876 


TotaL 


158 

1.303 

13,906 

1,723 

200 

03 

124 


2,015 
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INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  AGGREGATE  WEEKLY  WAGES.  18»3. 

[A  single  ^nployee  may  be  affected  by  more  than  one  change,  and  hence  counted  two  or  more  times  in 

this  table.] 


Industries. 


Biiilding 

Metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Other  trades  and  occupations 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Increase. 


$20, 200. 35i 
5, 460. 70 

259, 097. 12i 
848.  g« 
1,388  65| 
1, 373. 08^ 
3,885.90 


Decrease. 


$1,274.53^ 
32,061.72 
189, 150. 88 
5, 540. 51 


292,854.78 


1,488.66 
14.844 


Total 
change. 


Average  per  employee. 


$21,474.89 

37,522.42 

448,848.00^ 

6, 389. 47 

1,388. 

2,861.74 

3,900.74 


229, 531. 15 


522, 385. 93 


In. 
crease. 

De- 
crease. 

Total 
change 

$0.50 
.20 

$0.25 
.20 
.34i 
.11 

""'.is' 

.41 

$0,474 
.19 
.40 
.11 
.38 

:^ 

.44i 

.30 

.36| 

There  were  164  changes  in  hours  of  labor  reported  as  having  occurred 
during  1893,  of  which  one-half  (82)  occurred  in  the  building  trades. 
Full  particulars  were  secured  concerning  155  of  these  changes,  of  which 
139  were  decreases  and  16  increases.  The  total  number  of  employees 
affected  by  the  155  changes  was  34,649,  of  whom  1,530  had  an  increase, 
and  33,1 19  a  decrease  in  their  hours  of  labor.  The  following  statements 
show  the  number  and  the  extent  of  changes  in  the  hours  of  labor  for 
which  full  particulars  were  reported,  also  the  number  of  employees 
affected  ^r  the  different  groups  of  industry: 

NUMBER  OF  CHANGES  IN  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  AND  EMPLOYEES 

AFFECTED,  1893. 


Indnstriea. 


Building 

If  etal,  engineering,  and  shipbnilding. 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Other  trades  and  occupations 

Employees  of  public  authorities 


Total 


Changes. 


Increases. 


11 
1 


16 


Employees  affected. 


Decreases. 

Total. 

Increases. 

63 
9 
1 

74 

10 

1 

6 

7 

30 

27 

1,283 
200 

6 

7 

30 

23 

47 

139 

155 

1,530 

11,982 
4,092 
250 
2,021 
7,840 
5,288 
1,646 


33,119 


TotaL 


13.265 

4,292 

250 

2,021 
7,840 
5.288 
1,603 


34,649 


EMPLOTEES  AFFECTED  BY  CHANGES  IN  AVERAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK, 

1893. 


Industries. 


Building 

Metal,  engineering,  andshipbuild- 

ine 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Textiles 

Clothing 

other  trades  and  occupations 

Employees  of  public  authorities. . 


Total. 


Hours  per  week. 


Increase. 


Un- 
der 1. 


480 


480 


1  and 
un- 
der 2. 


803 


803 


2  and 
un- 
der 4. 


200 


47 


247 


Under 
1. 


5,365 
100 


1  and 
un- 
der 2. 


2,604 


1,690 
250 
1,000 
200 
...'  3,784 
73  I  •    272 


5,538  '  9,800 


Decrease. 


2  and 
un- 
der 4. 


3,944 
1,400 


1,021 

7,580 

667 

446 


4  and 
un- 


6  and 
un- 


der 6.    der  8. 


69 
705 


564 
153 


15,058     1,491 


197 


60 
100 
654 


1,011 


8  and 
over. 
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Tbe  net  effect  of  the  changes  in  each  industry  as  well  as  that  of  the 
whole  of  the  changes  reported  was  a  reduction  of  hours  of  labor. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  mining  industry,  which  was 
more  disturbed  by  wage  changes  than  any  other  group  of  industries, 
and  in  which  proposals  had  been  made  for  some  time  past  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  hours  by  legislative  means,  not  a  single  change  in  weekly 
hours  of  labor  was  reported.  The  one  change  shown  for  the  group 
occurred  in  the  quarries. 

In  order  to  compute  the  average  effect  of  the  changes,  they  have  been 
grouped  according  to  the  average  amount  of  the  increase  or  decrease 
per  week  taken  over  the  whole  year.  In  the  case  of  the  building  trades, 
in  which  the  summer  and  winter  weekly  hours  differ  considerably,  many 
of  the  changes  reported  affect  only  summer  hours,  or  only  winter  hours, 
or  do  not  affect  summer  and  winter  hours  to  the  same  extent.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  the  average  effect  of  the  change  spread  over  the  entire 
year  has  been  computed  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  calculation,  due 
regard  being  paid  to  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  year  in  which  the 
summer  and  winter  rates  prevail,  respectively. 

The  net  effect  of  the  whole  of  the  changes  of  hours  reported  was 
equivalent  to  an  average  reduction  of  two  hours  per  week  for  the  whole 
number  of  persons  affected  by  the  changes.  The  following  statement 
classifies  the  total  number  of  employees  affected  by  changes  of  hours, 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  or  decrease: 

BMFLOYEES  AFFECTED,  CLASSIFIED  BY  EXTENT  OF  CHANGE  IN  HOTIRS  OF  LABOR. 


CLange  in  honn  per  week. 


Under  2  honrs. 
2andnnder4.. 
4  and  under  8.. 
6  and  ander8.. 
8  and  ovor 


Total. 


Employees  affected. 


Increase.     Decrease.      Total 


1.283  I 
247 


1,530 


15,338 

15,058 

1,491 

1,011 

221 


83. 119 


10,621 

15.305 

1,491 

1,011 

221 


34,649 


The  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  average  weekly  hours  of  labor  of 
the  entire  body  of  persons  engaged  in  the  groups  of  industries  included 
in  the  returns  was,  of  course,  inappreciable. 

The  average  number  of  persons  affected  by  a  change  of  hours  was 
224.  In  the  building  trades  it  was  179,  in  the  printing  and  paper  trades 
(which  are  included  in  the  class  of  other  trades  and  occupations)  350, 
ill  the  textiles  337,  in  the  clothing  1,120. 

The  preliminary  figures  given  for  1894  are  considered  as  too  incom- 
plete to  be  used  for  comparison  with  1893,  and  should  only  be  accepted 
as  indicating  the  general  tendency  of  wages  for  that  year.  The  num- 
ber of  changes  in  wages  reported  for  1894  is  589,  of  which  411  were 
increases  and  178  decreases.  The  total  number  of  individual  employees 
affected  by  the  changes  for  which  full  particulars  were  received  was 
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592,000,  of  whom  160,000  gained  a  net  increase  and  432,000  sustained 
a  net  decrease.  The  total  effect  of  the  changes  in  wages  in  1894  was  a 
decrease.  In  this  respect  the  year  1894  differs  from  1893,  in  which 
the  effect  of  the  decline  was  for  the  time  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
temporary  increases  in  miners'  wages.  In  1894  there  was  a  widespread 
fall  in  miners'  wages,  affecting  over  380,000  persons. 

If  the  mining,  metal,  and  glass  bottle  making  industries  be  excluded, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  remaining  industries  show  in  the  aggregate 
an  increase.  If  increases  be  balanced  against  decreases,  a  slight  rise 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  cotton,  boot  and  shoe,  and  printing 
industries,  while  in  the  engineering,  shipbuilding,  and  some  other 
groups  wages  remained  throughout  1894  practically  as  they  were  at 
the  end  of  1893. 

The  aggregate  number  of  employees  (not  necessarily  separate  indi- 
viduals) involved  in  the  wage  changes,  so  far  as  reported  for  1894,  was 
1,070,000,  of  whom  281,000  were  involved  in  increases  and  789,000  in 
decreases.  A  considerable  part  of  this  aggregate  is  accounted  for  by 
the  Welsh  miners,  whose  rates  of  wages  changed  no  less  than  six 
times  during  the  year,  and  who  consequently  figured  six  times  in  the 
total. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  215  reductions  of  hours  of  labor  in 
1894,  affecting  70,000  individuals,  of  whom  about  42,000  were  Govern- 
ment employees.  The  net  effect  of  the  changes  in  hours  in  1894  was  a 
decrease,  as  in  1893. 

Standard  Piece  Rates  and  Standard  Time  Rates. — This 
portion  of  the  report  presents  selections  from  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant lists  of  piece  and  time  rates  of  wages  in  force  in  the  year  1893. 
The  lists  shown  are  those  prepared  by  various  organizations  of  either 
employers  or  employees,  or  as  agreed  upon  by  both  classes  of  organi- 
zations in  the  different  trades,  the  object  being  to  illustrate  the 
working  of  the  standard  lists  of  wages  by  which  many  industries  are 
governed.  In  some  cases  lists  prepared  by  employers  and  employees, 
respectively,  are  placed  in  comparison,  and,  when  practicable,  data  are 
also  given  for  1892. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  make  a  summary  of  the  different  lists,  and 
the  lack  of  space  will  not  permit  of  a  reproduction  of  any  of  them 
with  the  notes  and  text  necessary  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
figures. 


STRIKES  nr  SWirZEBLAJTB  DT  EECEHT  TEARS. 

The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Coniit6  Directenr  de  la  FM6ration 
Ouyri^re  Suisse,  1894,  contains  a  historical  review  of  strikes,  lockouts, 
and  employees'  demands,  followed  by  statistical  summaries,  covering 
the  period  of  1860  to  1894,  inclusive. 

The  information,  as  explained  by  the  editor,  has  been  obtained 
largely  from  labor  journals  and  other  publications,  but  unfortunately 
the  flies  of  some  of  the  most  important  periodicals  were  incomplete 
and  other  imi>ortant  journals  could  not  be  obtained,  especially  for  the 
earlier  periods.  Frequently  the  information  found  was  very  meager, 
and  in  such  cases  the  missing  data  were  sought  by  correspondence. 
But  this  means  of  obtaining  information  was  only  partly  successfid. 
While  thus  there  are  many  gaps  in  the  statistics  presented,  they  are 
sufficiently  complete  to  furnish  some  idea  of  this  feature  of  the  labor 
movement  in  Switzerland.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  demands  amicably  settled,  and  their  results: 

STKIKBS,  LOCKOUTS.  AND  DEldANDS,  BT  RESULTS,  1880  TO  1894. 


I>e]iunid8  not  resalting  in 
atrikes. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 

Sao- 

oeed- 

ed 

pjirt- 

IVul- 
ed. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 

ly. 

Th\h 
ed. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 

Fail- 
ed. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To 

Ul. 

1B80 

1 

1 

1 

•••••• 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1861   

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
3 

i8as 

1 

18(3.  ... 

1864.     .. 

•  rf  •  •  •  * 

...... 

18K   

1 

UM. 

1 

4 

2 
1 

"'"'i' 

4 
2 

5 
1 

12 

10 

7 

7 

17 

14 

7 

9 

7 

3 

3 

1887 

1 

1 

...  . 

2 

3 
3 
2 
6 
6 

IMg   

8 
7 
3 
3 
9 
2 
3 
5 
2 

2 
...... 

2 

6 

1 

1 

1888 

10 

] 
2 

7 

4 
1 
1 

1 

8 

'  "2 
2 

'""4' 

15 
3 
5 

18 
6 
3 
1 
1 

1870 

1871 

""2 

8 
2 

1 

1 

1873 

1878 

1874 

2 

1875 

1 
1 

1 
4 
3 

1876 

1877 

1878 

3 

1 

1878.   ... 

1880     ... 

1 
2 

...... 

1 
4 

1881 

1 

1882   

1888 

2 

1 
11 

6 
13 

4 
14 
10 
21 
15 
11 

7 

1 
1 
4 

""'2 

1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
1 

3 
2 

17 
11 
17 
10 
21 
20 
32 
24 
17 
V) 

306 

1884 

*••"•» 

1885 

1 

8 

1 

8 

18 

17 

18 

9 

1 
11 

2 

5 
35 
33 
31 
13 

7 
15 

...... 

2 
6 
1 
3 

1 
5 

2 
5 
2 
2 
4 
4 
6 
6 
3 
9 

1886 

"'l 

"z 
3 

9 
1 
2 

4 

1 

2 

1887 

2 

2 

1888 

2 
3 
4 
5 
2 
4 
6 

1889.  ... 

1680.  . 

1891 

1 

1 

1892 

1 

1 

1868. 

1894 

5 

Total.. 

113         25 

37 

29 

204 

160 

35 

77 

34 

2 

5 

3 

10 

320— No.  2- 


177 


178 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  of  successfal  and  partly  saccessful 
demands  and  strikes  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  number  of  failures. 
This,  it  is  explained,  maybe  due  to  some  extent  to  the  lack  of  complete 
data  and  to  the  sources  of  information.  S'evertheless,  the  excess  of 
successful  over  unsuccessful  demands  and  strikes  shown  in  more  recent 
years,  when  almost  complete  returns  were  obtained,  would  seem  to 
indicate  that,  in  general,  the  relative  results  are  fairly  accurate. 

The  following  table  shows  the  strikes,  demands,  and  lockouts  by 
causes.  Owing  to  lack  of  space  successful  and  partly  successful  labor 
disputes  were  combined  in  one  column,  and  those  that  failed  and  those 
whose  results  were  not  reported  are  consolidated  in  another.  While 
the  latter  grouping  may  not  be  entirely  fair,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  jus- 
tified on  the  ground  that,  in  general,  the  results  would  have  been 
announced  in  the  labor  journals  had  they  been  successful.  Under  the 
reduction  of  hours  are  also  included  strikes  and  other  disputes  where 
shorter  hours  was  one  of  several  demands,  because,  as  a  rule,  this  was 
the  most  important  of  the  demands  made  in  such  cases: 

STRIKES,  lockouts;  AND  DEMANDS.  BY  CAUSES,  ISeO  TO  18M. 


[Under  diamisaals  and  lockouts  the  utrikee,  lockouts,  and  demands  are  reported  as  having  snooeeded, 
succeeded  partly,  or  failed,  according  as  the  employees  succeeded,  succeeded  partly,  or  failed.] 

For  reduc- 
tion 
of  hours. 

For  in- 
crease of 
wages. 

For  other 

improTC- 

ments. 

Against 

increase  of 

hours. 

Against 
reduction 
of  wages. 

and 
lockouts. 

Against 
other  acts 
of  em- 
ployers. 

Total. 

Year. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed* 

ed 
part- 

1 

Fail- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 

ly. 

Fail- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 
ly. 

Fail- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 

part- 
ly. 

Fail- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 

port- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 

part- 
ly- 

FaU- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

1 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 
ly. 

Fail- 
ed 
and 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 

Fall-: 

ed 

and 

not 

re- 
port- 
ed. 

1 

Suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
and 
suc- 
ceed- 
ed 
part- 
ly. 

1 

4 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 

Fail- 

ed 
and 
not 

re- 
port- 

I860 

1 

2 

1881 

4 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

Io^uh*  •  •  • 

1 

1883 

1866 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
2 
1 

4 

1867.... 

2 

1868 

8 

4 
1 
3 

10 
7 

2 
8 
5 
3 
6 

"'i' 

2 

11 

1 

1 

1 

11 

18 

3 

7 

19 

14 

4 

7 

4 

2 

1868.... 

6 
5 

2 

1 

8 

1870. . . . 

1 

1 

8 

1871 

2  '■       1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

6 

1873. . . . 

5 
7 
3 
8 
2 

6 
3 

1 

2 

12 

1878.... 

6 

1874 

1 

1 
2 

1 

1 

6 

1875.... 

3 

2 
2 

3 

1876 

4 

1877. . . . 

8 

3 

1878 

^ 

1 

2 

8 

1878.... 

1880 

1 
8 

1 

1881.... 

1 

1 

s 

1882.... 

1888.... 

1 
1 
7 
5 
4 
1 

23 
5 

16 
5 
8 
4 

121 

1 

1 

'**2i''*"l 

.....1 ..... 

1 
8 
1 
4 
2 
1 
2 
5 
4 
2 
6 

41 

1 

12 
14 
17 
10 
87 
35 
44 
28 
14 
21 

860 

1 

8 
8 
2 
5 

0 
22 
17 

7 

4 
11 

126 

"'i' 

"'i' 
1 

10 
7 
2 
4 

8 

59 

2 
2 

1  :      9 

6 

1886 

1 

"2 

1 

"5' 

8 

4 
4 
8 
4 
0 
11 
6 
2 

55 

4 

1888.... 

2 
6 

3 
4 
2 
2 
1 

52 

1 

5 

1880 

1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

1 
1 

4 
1 

9 

1800.... 
1801.... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

18 

ao 

1808 

1 

1 

1 

1 

..... 

1 

10 

1808 

•  •  *  ■  • 

2 
10 

"'i' 

10 

1 

5 

2 
14 

16 

Total. 

10 

4 

8 

0 

• 
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The  following  summary,  takeu  by  five-year  periods,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  progress  of  the  movement  for  shorter  working  days: 

DEMANDS  AND  STRIKES  FOR  REDUCTION  OP  HOURS,  BY  FIVE- YEAR  PERIODS. 

1805  TO  1894. 


Demands  and  strikes  foi 

h 

11  hours  per  day.     '  10  hours 

per  day. 

9  hours  per  day. 

Time  not  reported. 

Years. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and 
succeeded 
partly. 

PaUed         5S*-. 
andrcHult    «*jjf 

^^\^\    succeeded 
porUMl.   ""^ly 

Foiled 
and  result 
not  re- 
ported. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and 
succeeded 
partly. 

Failed 
andresult 
not  re- 
ported. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and 
succeeded 
partly. 

Failed 
andresult 
not  re- 
ported. 

iM&~1869 

4 

6 
1 

1 
3 
3 

9 

2 
9 

1 

1870-1874        .     .   .. 

4                13 
1  ,               2 

1 

• 

1 

5 

187&-1879 

1880-1884 

188&-1889 

1                23 
1                49 

3 

25 

1 
5 

2 

1890-1894 

4 

6 

™  1 

Total 

18 

7                96 

40 

5                 5 

7 

7 

The  next  table  shows  the  strikes,  lockouts,  and  demands  by  occupa- 
tions for  the  period  of  thirty-five  years  from  1860  to  1894: 

STRIKES,  LOCKOUTS,  AND  DEMANDS.  BY  OCCUPATIONS,  1880-1894. 


Demands  not  resulting 
in  strikes. 

Strikes. 

Lockouts. 

Occupation. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and  suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and  suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
and  suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Printera... ................ 

36 
2 
4 
5 

2              1 

7 
2 
2 
8 
0 
3 

22 
8 
3 

21 

11 
4 
22 
11 
1 
2 
3 
2 
9 

9 

9 

4 

3 

13 
3 

1 
2 

i' 

3 

1 

Bindery  employees 

Stonecattera  .............. 

2 
2 
5 

1 

1 
2 

1 

i' 

3 
5 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 

M^sonv 

1 

Roofers 

KTcaTatom  .....' 

1 

1 

2 

13 

1 
2 

3 

Potters  and  stove  makers . 

Caroentera 

3 

10 

2 

2 

1 

4 

4" 

6 

2' 

2 
3 

3 

7 
2 

3 

i" 

3 

Joiners 

1 
1 

Glaziers 

Painters 

0 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
4 
1 
1 

Watchmakers 

1 

1 

Engravers  and  watch  caae 
makers  

Jewelers 

1 

10 
11 

1 

Tailors  - ^-^^,^,^^^,-^-- 

Shoemiike'* 

2 

Other  clothing  trades 

Holders • 

1 
6 

i" 

Haehinisf  # 

1 
6 
« 

6 

5 

4 

2 
2 

Ironworkers  .............. 

1 
1 

Tinsmiths 

2 
2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

makers  , , . . ,  r 

Emplojees  in  weaving  es- 
tablishments   

3 

2 

Dvera.  etc 

^ployees      in     tobacco 
wotIes - . 

Brewers  ................... 

Coooers  ................... 

5 
2 

1 

Stdfllerff  

3 
6 

i' 

2 
4 

MlscellanemiA 

2 

1 

Total  

138 

37 

29 

196 

77 

83 

3 

5 

2 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statistics  for  the  print- 
ing trade  are  the  most  complete,  because  the  printers  have  long  been 
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well  organized,  and  have  published  a  special  trade  journal.  This  table 
shows  that  while  there  w^e  in  all  39  demands  that  were  amicably 
settled,  only  21  strikes  and  lockouts  are  reported.  In  the  totals  for  the 
other  occupations  the  reverse  condition  is  found,  namely,  165  demands 
as  against  295  strikes  and  lockouts.  This  result  in  the  case  of  the 
printers  is  probably  due  to  their  superior  skill  and  better  organization. 
In  order  to  better  illustrate  the  effects  of  labor  organization  in  refer- 
ence to  disputes  between  employees  and  their  employers,  the  following 
summary  is  presented  of  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled,  and 
of  offensive  and  defensive  strikes — ^lockouts  being  classed  with  the 
latter. 

DEMANDS  NOT  FOLLOWED  BY  STRIK3SS  AND  STBIKES  COMPARED. 


Yean. 

Denuuids 
not  fol- 
lowed by 
strikea. 

Offensive 
strikee. 

Defenaive 
strikes. 

1M0>1864 

10 

19 

30 

2 

2 
34 
43 
11 

2 
44 
63 

2 

1885-1809  

6 

187&-1874  

12 

1875-1879  

11 

1880-1884  

g 

1885-1889  

44 

99 

34 

1890^1884  

54 

During  the  first  five-year  period  nearly  all  the  disputes  affected  only 
the  printers,  which  fact  accounts  for  the  great  excess  of  demands  over 
strikes.  In  the  two  succeeding  periods  other  occupations  appear,  hence 
the  number  of  offensive  strikes  is  greatest.  During  the  next  two  x)eriods, 
the  industrial  ciisis  reduced  the  number  of  labor  disputes  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  sixth  period  of  the  summary  the  influence  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Swiss  reserve  fund  (Oaisse  Suisse  de  Reserve)  becomes 
apparent.  Notwithstanding  the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  labor 
disputes,  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled  equals  that  of  the 
offensive  strikes,  while  the  number  of  defensive  strikes  is  quite  consider- 
able. During  the  last  period  the  number  of  demands  amicably  settled 
considerably  exceeds  either  that  of  the  offensive  or  of  the  defensive 
strikes.  This  result  is  due  to  the  thorough  organization  of  the  federa- 
tion of  labor  unions  and  to  the  activity  of  their  executive  committee. 


HOTES  CM>V0EKimiO  THE  KOHETOF  THE  UEITED  STATES  AlTD 

OTHEE  OOUETRIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  C.   HUNT. 

The  following  iuformatiou  relative  to  money  has  been  compiled  from 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  and  includes  a  brief  statement 
ooncemiug  the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States;  the  value  of  the 
coins  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  authority  for  coining  and 
total  amount  coined ;  the  value  of  the  pure  silver  in  a  United  States 
silver  dollar,  as  compared  with  the  market  price  of  silver;  the  commer- 
cial ratio  of  silver  to  gold  since  1687 ;  the  total  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  in  the  world  since  the  discovery  of  America,  and  in  the 
United  States  since  1792;  the  values  of  foreign  coins  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  United  States  gold  dollar,  and  the  approximate  stocks  of  money 
in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

The  widespread  interest  that  is  now  being  taken  in  information  of 
this  nature  affords  ample  justification  for  its  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin 
of  this  Department. 

MoNBT ABY  System  of  the  United  States. — In  1786  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  chose  as  the  monetary  unit  of  the  United  States 
the  dollar  of  375.64  grains  of  pure  silver.  This  unit  had  its  origin  in 
the  Spanish  piaster,  or  milled  dollar,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
metallic  circulation  of  the  English  colonies  in  America.  It  was  never 
coined,  there  being  at  that  time  no  mint  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  April  2,  1792,  established  the  first  monetary  system  of 
the  United  States.  The  bases  of  the  system  were:  The  gold  dollar, 
containing  24.75  grains  of  pure  gold,  and  stamped  in  pieces  of  $10,  $5,  and 
$2i  (denominated,  respectively,  eagles,  half  eagles,  and  quarter  eagles)^ 
and  the  silver  dollar,  containing  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver.  A  mint 
was  established.  The  coinage  was  unlimited  and  there  was  no  mint 
charge.  The  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  in  coinage  was  1 :  15.  Both  gold 
and  silver  were  legal  tender.    The  standard  was  double. 

The  act  of  1792  undervalued  gold,  which  was  therefore  exported. 
The  act  of  June  28, 1834,  was  passed  to  remedy  this,  by  changing  the 
mint  ratio  between  the  metals  to  1 :  16.002.  This  latter  act  fixed  the 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  at  25.8  grains,  but  lowered  the  fineness  from 
0.916}  to  0.899225.  The  fine  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  was  thus  reduced 
to  23.2  grains.    The  act  of  1834  undervalued  silver  as  that  of  1792  had 
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nndervalaed  gold,  and  silver  was  attracted  to  Europe  by  the  more 
favorable  ratio  of  1 :15^.  The  act  of  January  18, 1837,  was  passed  to 
make  the  fineness  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  uniform.  The  legal 
weight  of  the  gold  dollar  was  fixed  at  25.8  grains,  and  its  fine  weight 
at  23.22  grains.  The  fineness  was,  therefore,  changed  by  this  act  to 
0.900  and  the  ratio  to  1 :  15.988+. 

Silver  continued  to  be  exported.  The  act  of  February  21,  1853, 
reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  coins  of  a  denomination  less  than  $1, 
which  the  acts  of  1792, 1834,  and  1837  had  made  exactly  proportional 
to  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar,  and  provided  that  they  should  be 
legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  only  $5.  Under  the  acts  of  1792, 1834, 
and  1837  they  had  been  full  legal  tender.  By  the  act  of  1853  the  legal 
weight  of  the  half  dollar  was  reduced  to  192  grains  and  that  of  the 
other  fractions  of  the  dollar  in  proportion.  The  coinage  of  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  dollar  was  reserved  to  the  Government. 

The  act  of  February  12, 1873,  provided  that  the  unit  of  value  of  the 
United  States  should  be  the  gold  dollar  of  the  standard  weight  of  25.8 
grains,  and  that  there  should  be  coined  besides  the  following  gold 
coins:  A  quarter  eagle,  or  2^-do11ar  piece;  a  3-dollar  piece;  a  half 
eagle,  or  5-dollar  piece;  an  eagle,  or  lO-doUar  piece,  and  a  double  eagle, 
or  20-dollar  piece — all  of  a  standard  weight  proportional  to  that  of  the 
dollar  piece.  These  coins  were  made  legal  tender  in  all  payments  at 
their  nominal  value  when  not  below  the  standard  weight  and  limit  of 
tolerance  provided  in  the  act  for  the  single  piece,  and  when  reduced  in 
weight  they  should  be  legal  tender  at  a  valuation  in  proportion  to  their 
actual  weight.  The  silver  coins  provided  for  by  the  act  were  a  trade 
dollar,  a  half  dollar,  or  50-cent  piece,  a  quarter  dollar,  and  a  10-cent 
piece;  the  weight  of  the  trade  dollar  to  be  420  grains  Troy;  the  half 
dollar,  12^  grams;  the  quarter  dollar  and  the  dime,  respectively,  one- 
half  and  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  half  dollar.  The  silver  coins 
were  made  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount  not 
exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment.  The  charge  for  converting  standard 
gold  bullion  into  coin  was  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent.  Owners  of 
silver  bullion  were  allowed  to  deposit  it  at  any  mint  of  the  United 
States  to  be  formed  into  bars  or  into  trade  dollars,  and  no  deposit  of 
silver  for  other  coinage  was  to  be  received. 

Section  II  of  the  joint  resolution  of  July  22, 1876,  recited,  that  the 
trade  dollar  should  not  thereafter  be  legal  tender,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  limit  the  coinage  of  the 
same  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  export  demand  for  it.  The 
act  of  March  3, 1887,  retired  the  trade  dollar  and  prohibited  its  coinage. 
That  of  September  26, 1890,  discontinued  the  coinage  of  the  l-doUar 
and  3-dollar  gold  pieces. 

The  act  of  February  28, 1878,  directed  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars 
of  the  weight  of  412^  grains  Troy,  of  standard  silver,  as  provided  in 
the  act  of  January  18, 1837,  and  that  such  coins,  with  all  silver  coins 
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theretofore  coined,  should  be  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for 
all  debts  and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly 
stipulated  in  the  contract. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  and  directed  by  the 
first  section  of  the  act  to  purchase  from  time  to  time  silver  bullion  at 
the  market  price  thereof,  not  less  than  $2,000,000  worth  nor  more  than 
$4,000,000  worth  x)er  month,  and  to  cause  the  same  to  be  coined  monthly, 
as  fast  as  purchased,  into  such  dollars.  A  subsequent  act,  that  of 
July  14, 1890,  enacted  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  pur- 
chase silver  bullion  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  4,500,000  ounces,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  might  be  offered,  each  month,  at  the  market  price 
thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  to  issue 
in  payment  thereof  Treasury  notes  of  the  United  States,  such  notes  to 
to  be  redeemable  by  the  Gk)vemment,  on  demand,  in  coin,  and  to  be  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  except  where  other- 
wise expressly  stipulated  in  the  contract.  The  act  directed  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  coin  each  month  2,000,000  ounces  of  the  silver 
bullion  purchased  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  into  standard  silver 
dollars  until  the  1st  day  of  July,  1891,  and  thereafter  as  much  as  might 
be  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  Treasury  notes  issued 
under  the  act.  The  purchasing  clause  of  the  act  of  July  14, 1890,  was 
repealed  by  the  act  of  November  1, 1893. 

The  act  of  June  9, 1879,  made  the  subsidiary  silver  coins  of  the  United 
States  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  $10.  The  minor  coins  are  legal 
tender  to  the  amount  of  25  cents. 

Gold,  Silver,  and  Minor  Coins  of  the  United  States. — ^The 
following  table  shows  the  denominations  of  the  gold,  sUver,  and  minor 
coins  of  the  United  States  which  have  been  authorized  by  Congress, 
giving  the  dates  of  the  acts  authorizing  their  coinage,  their  original 
weight  and  fineness  (or  composition  in  the  case  of  the  minor  coins), 
changes  in  weight  and  fineness  authorized  by^  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress, the  dates  of  the  acts  discontinuing  their  coinage  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  total  amount  coined  to  June  30, 1895.  In  those  cases  where 
their  coinage  has  been  discontinued  by  act  of  Congress,  the  figures 
given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  represent  the  total  amount  coined 
to  the  date  of  that  act  as  given  in  the  column  immediately  preceding. 
In  the  case  of  the  Columbian  half  dollar  and  Columbian  quarter  dollar, 
the  figures  represent  the  total  amount  coined  under  the  special  act  by 
which  their  coinage  was  authorized: 
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AXTTHOKITY  FOR  COINIlfG,  CHANGES  IN  WEIGHT  AND  FINENESS,  AND  AMOUNT 

COINED,  FOR  EACH  COIN. 


DeDomination. 


GOLD  COINS. 


Donble  eagle  ($20). 
Eagle  ($10) 


Half  eagle  ($5). 


Quarter  eagle  ($2.50) 


Three-dollar  piece. 
One  dollar 


SILVKR  COINS. 


Dollar. 


Trade  dollar  (6). 
Half  doUar 


Colambian  half  dollar. . 
Quarter  dollar , 


Colombian  quarter  dollar 

Twenty-oent  piece 

Dime 


Half  dime. 


Three-cent  piece 


MINOB  COINS. 


Five  cent  (nickel) . . 
Three  cent  (nicked) . 
Two  cent  (bronse) . . 
Cent  (copper) 


Cent  (nickel) 

Cent  (broDEe) 

Half  cent  (copper) , 


Act  authorizing 

coinage  or  change 

in  weight  or 

fineness. 


March  3, 1840 

April  2, 1702 

June  28,1834 

January  18, 1837  . . 

April  2, 1702 

June  28, 1834 

January  18, 1837  . . 

April  2, 1702 

June  28,1834 

January  18, 1837  . . 
February  21, 1853. 
March  8, 1840 


April  2,  1702 

January  18,  1837.. 
February  28,  1878. 
February  12,  1873. 

April  2,  1702 

January  18,  1837.. 
February  21,  1853. 
February  12,  1873. 

August  5.  1802 

April  2.  1702 

January  18,  1837.. 
February  21,  1853. 
February  12,  1873. 

March  3, 1803 

March  3, 1875 

April  2, 1702 

January  18, 1837  . . 
February  21, 1853 . 
February  12, 1873  . 

April  2. 1702 

January  18, 1837  . . 
February  21, 1853  . 

March  3, 1851 

March  3, 1853 


May  16, 1866 

March  8, 1865.... 

April  22, 1864 

April  2, 1702 

January  14, 1703.. 
January  26, 1706  (/) 
February  21, 1857 

April  22, 1864 

April2,1702 

January  14, 1703.. 
January  26, 1706  (j) 


Weight 
(grains). 


516 
270 
258 


135 
120 


67.6 
64.5 


77.4 
25.8 


416 
412| 


420 
206 
206^ 
102 
e  102. 0 
102.0 
104 
1031 

06 
«  06.45 

06.45 

41.6 

38.4 
038.58 
20.8 
20| 
10.2 
12| 
11.52 


77.16 

30 

06 
264 
208 
168 

72 

48 
132 
104 

84 


Fine- 
ness. 


.000 

.0164 

.800225 

.000 

.016} 

.880225 

.000 

.0161 

.800225 

.000 

.000 

.000 


.8024 
.000 


.000 

.8024 

000 


.000 

.8024 

.000 


Act  discontinning 
coinage. 


i»a*tal«*«lll»a«a*i 


September  26, 1800. 
September  26, 1880. 


Total  amount 

coined  to 
June  80, 1885. 


$1,225,818,760.00 
'262.380,780.00 


217,814,395.00 


28,681,115.00 

1,610.376.00 
10,409,337.00 


February  12,  1873..  S a 431,320,457.00 


March  3,  1887. 


.000 
.000 
.8024 
.000 


.8024 
.000 


.750 
.000 


(h) 
(*) 
(i) 


(t) 
(i) 


May  2, 1878 


February  12, 1873  . . 
FebraiH7V2ii873.! 


September  26, 1800 
February  12, 1873  . , 


February  21,1857.. 
April  22, 1864 


February  21, 1857 


35,065,924.00 
130,857,276.50 
42,501,052.50 

40,160,461.25 

d  10, 005. 75 
271,000.00 

28,775,218.30 

I  4,880,210.40 
I  1,282,087.20 


13,884,582.20 
941,349.48 
012,020.00 

1,562,887.44 

2,007,720.00 
7,612,226.12 

30,926.11 


a  Amount  coined  to  February  12,  1873,  $8,031,238. 

b  Coinage  limited  to  export  aemand,  joint  resolutiou,  July  22,  1876. 

e  12|  grams,  or  102.0  grains. 

d Total  amount  coined. 

a  6^  grams,  or  06.45  grains. 

/5  grams,  or  77.16  grains. 

g  24  grams,  or  38.58  grains. 

A  Cfomposed  of  75  per  cent  copper  and  25  per  cent  nickel. 

4  Composed  of  05  per  cent  copper  and  5  per  cent  tin  and  sine. 

i  By  proclamation  of  the  President,  in  conformity  with  act  of  March  3, 1705. 
h  Composed  of  88  per  cent  copper  and  12  per  cent  nickel. 

The  total  coinages  to  Jnne  30,  1895,  are  as  follows:  Gold,  $1,755,- 
813,763;  silver,  $685,023,701.90;  minor,  $26,960,711.35;  a  grand  total 
of  $2,467,798,176.25. 
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Value  of  the  Silver  in  a  United  States  Silver  Dollar.— 
The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  the  pure  silver  in  a  United 
States  silver  dollar,  reckoned  at  the  commercial  price  of  silver  bullion 
from  $0.50  to  $1.2929  (parity)  per  fine  ounce: 

VALUE  OF  PURK  BILVEfi  IN  A  UNITED  STATES  SILVER  DOLLAR  ACCORDING  TO 

PRICE  OF  SILVER  BULLION. 


Price  of 
ailverper 
flue  ounce. 

Valne  of 
pare  ailTer 

in  a 
silver  doUar. 

Price  of 

■flTorper 

fine  oance. 

Value  of 
pare  silver 

in  a 
silver  dollar. 

Price  of 

silver  per 

fine  ounce. 

Valae  of 

pore  silver 

ina 

silver  dollar. 

1 

$0.50 

$0,387 

60.77 

60.596 

$1.04 

$0,804 

.51 

.304 

.78 

.603 

1          1.05 

.812 

.52 

.402 

.79 

.611 

1.06 

.820 

.53 

.410 

.80 

.619 

1.07 

.828 

.54 

.418 

.81 

.626 

1.08 

.835 

.55 

.425 

.82 

.634 

1.00 

.843 

.56 

.433 

.83 

.642 

1.10 

.851 

.67 

.441 

.84 

.650 

1.11 

.859 

.58 

.449 

.85 

.657 

1.12 

.  ooo 

.50 

.456 

.86 

.  665 

;          1.13 

.874 

.flO 

.464 

.87 

.673 

1          1.14 

.882 

.61 

.472 

.88 

.681 

1.15 

.889 

.62 

.480 

.89 

.688 

1.16 

.897 

.63 

.487 

.90 

.696 

1.17 

.905 

.64 

.405 

.91 

.704 

1.18 

.913 

.66 

.503 

.02 

.712 

1.19 

.920 

.66 

.510 

.93 

.719 

1.20 

.928 

.67 

.518 

.94 

.727 

1.21 

.936 

.68 

.526 

.95 

.735 

1.22 

.944 

.60 

.534 

.96 

.742 

1.23 

.951 

.70 

.541 

.97 

.750 

1.24 

.959 

.71 

.540 

.98 

.758 

1.25 

.967 

.72 

.557 

!                .99 

.766 

1.26 

.975 

.73 

.565 

1.00 

.773 

1.27 

.982 

.74 

.572 

1.01 

.781 

1.28 

.990 

.75 

.580 

1.02 

.789 

1.29 

.     .998 

.76 

.688 

1.03 

.797 

al.2929 

1.00 

a  Parity. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  highest,  lowest,  and  average  value  of 
a  United  States  silver  dollar,  measured  by  the  market  price  of  silver, 
and  the  quantity  of  silver  purchasable  with  a  silver  dollar  at  the  aver- 
age London  price  of  silver,  for  each  calendar  year  from  1873  to  1894: 


BULLION   VALUE  AND   PURCHASING   POWER   IN   SILVER   OP   A  UNITED    STATES 

SILVER  Doi^LAR,  1873  TO  1894. 


Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1878 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Grainaof 

Bullion  Talae  of  a  silver  dollar. 

pore  silver 

at  average 

price 
porohaaable 

with  a 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Average. 

United  States 
silver  dol- 
lar (a  j. 

$1,016 

$0,981 

$1,004 

369.77 

1.008 

.970 

.988 

875.76 

.977 

.941 

.964 

885.11 

.991 

.792 

.894 

415.27 

.987 

.902 

.929 

399.62 

.936 

.839 

.891 

416.66 

.911 

.828 

.868 

427.70 

.896 

.875 

.886 

419. 49 

.896 

.862 

.881 

421.87 

.887 

.847 

.878 

422.83 

.868 

.847 

.858 

432.69 

.871 

.839 

.861 

431.18 

.847 

.794 

.823 

451.09 

.797 

.712 

.769 

482.77 

.799 

.733 

.758 

489.78 

.765 

.706 

.727 

510.66 

.752 

.746 

.724 

512.93 

.926 

.740 

.810 

458.83 

.827 

.738 

.764 

485.76 

.742 

.642 

.674 

550.79 

.655 

.513 

.604 

615. 10 

.538 

.457 

.491 

756.04 

a  371.25  grains  of  pare  silver  are  contained  in  a  silver  dollar. 
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Production  op  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  United  States  and 
IN  THE  World. — The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the 
precious  metals  in  the  world  for  each  calendar  year  from  1873  to  1894. 
The  silver  product  is  given  at  its  commercial  value,  reckoned  at  the 
average  market  price  of  silver  each  year,  as  well  as  at  its  coining  value 
in  United  States  dollars : 

PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  EACH  CALENDAR  YEAR 

FROM  1873  TO  1894. 


Gold. 


Fine  ounces. 


1873 

1874 

1875 

1878 

i8n 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 , 

Total 


4. 653, 675 
4,390,031 
4,716,563 
5.016,488 
5, 512, 196 
5,761.114 
5, 262, 174 
5, 148, 880 
4,983,742 
4,934.086 
4, 614, 588 
4,921,169 
5,245,572 
5, 135, 679 
5,116,861 
5,330,775 
5,973,790 
5,749,306 
6, 320, 194 
7. 102, 180 
7, 808, 787 
8,737,788 


122, 235. 638 


Value. 


$96,200,000 
90,750,000 
97,500,000 
103, 700, 000 
113,947,200 
119, 002, 800 
108, 778, 800 
106, 436, 800 
103,023,100 
101,996,600 
95, 392, 000 
101,729,600 
108,435,600 
106. 163, 900 
103, 774, 900 
110,196,900 
123, 489. 200 
118,848,700 
130, 650, 000 
146, 815, 100 
157,287,600 
180, 626, 100 


Silver. 


Fine  oonoes. 


2,526,834,900 


63,267,187 

55,800,781 

62,261,719 

67, 753, 125 

62,679,916 

73, 385, 451 

74,383,495 

74. 795, 273 

79, 020, 872 

86, 472, 091 

89, 175, 023 

81,567,801 

91, 609, 959 

93,297,290 

96, 123, 580 

108,827,606 

120,213,611 

126,095.062 

137, 170, 919 

153, 151, 762 

166, 092, 047 

167,752,561 


2, 130, 397, 137 


Commercial 
Talne. 


$82,120,800 

70,674,400 

77,578,100 

78, 322. 600 

75, 278, 600 

84,540,000 

83, 532, 700 

85. 640. 600 

89,925,700 

98,232,300 

08,984.300 

90, 785, 000 

97, 518, 800 

92, 793,  500 

94,031,000 

102,185,900 

112,414,100 

131,937.000 

135. 500, 200 

133,404,400 

129.551,800 

106,522,900 


2.151,474,700 


Coining  value. 


$81,800,000 

71,500,000 

80,500,000 

87,600.000 

81. 040, 700 

94,882,200 

96,172,600 

96, 705, 000 

102,168,400 

HI,  802, 300 

115,297,000 

105,461,400 

118,445,200 

120,626,800 

124, 281, 000 

140. 706. 400 

155, 427, 700 

163,032,000 

177, 352, 300 

198,014,400 

214, 745. 300 

216,892,200 


2,754,452,900 


The  total  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  world  since  1493  is 
shown  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables.  The  second  table  shows  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver  irom  the  mines  of  the  United  States  by 
periods  of  years  from  1792  to  1844,  and  annually  from  1845  to  1894. 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD  SINGE  THE  DISCOVERY  OF 

AMERICA. 

[Production  for  1493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph 
Soetbeer.    For  the  yean  1886  to  1894  the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Gold. 


Years. 


1493-1620 
1621-1544 
1545-1060 
1561-1580 
1581-1600 
1601-1620 
1621-1640 
1641-1660 
1661-1680 
1681-1700 
1701-1720 
1721-1740 
1741-1760 
1701-1780 
1781-1800 
1801-1810 
1811-1820 
1821-1830 
1831-1840 
1841-1850 
1861-1855 
1856-1860 
1861-1865 
1866-1870 
1871  -1875 
1876-1880 
1881-1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1801 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Total 


Annual  average  for  period. 

Total  for  period. 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 
$3,856,000 

Fine  ounces. 

Value. 

186. 470 

5, 221, 160 

$107,931,000 

230,194 

4, 760, 000 

6, 624, 666 

114, 206, 000 

273,596 

6,666,000 

4,377,544 

90,492,000 

219,906 

4,546,000 

4, 396, 120 

90.917,000 

237,267 

4,905.000 

4, 745. 340 

98.096,000 

273, 918 

5,662,000 

5.478,360 

113,248.000 

266.845 

5, 516. 000 

5, 336. 900 

110.324,000 

281,955 

5,828,000 

5,639,110 

116,571,000 

297,709 

6,154,000 

6. 954, 180 

123, 064, 000 

346,095 

7,154,000 

6,921,895 

143,088,000 

412, 163 

8,520,000 

8.243,260 

170. 403, 000 

613, 422 

12, 681, 000 

12,268,440 

253,611,000 

791. 211 

16,356,000 

15, 824, 230 

327,116,000 

666.666 

13,761,000 

13,313,315 

275, 211. 000 

571, 948 

11,823,000 

11, 438, 970 

236.464,000 

571.563 

11,815,000 

5,715,627 

118, 152, 000 

367.957 

7,606,000 

3,679,568 

76,063,000 

457,044 

9,448,000 

4.570.444 

94,479.000 

652,291 

13,484,000 

6,522,913 

134.841,000 

1.760, 502 

36,393,000 

17,606,018 

363,928,000 

6,410,324 

132,  513, 000 

32,051,621 

662,566.000 

6. 486, 262 

134,083.000 

32, 431, 312 

670.416,000 

5. 949. 582 

122, 989, 000 

29,747,913 

614, 9U,  000 

6.270.086 

129,614,000 

31.350.430 

648,071.000 

5, 591, 014 

115, 577, 000 

27,955,068 

577, 883, 000 

6,543,110 

114,586,000 

27, 715, 550 

572, 931, 000 

4, 794, 755 

99,116.000 

23. 973, 773 

495,582,000 

5, 135, 679 

106,163,900 

5, 135, 679 

106, 163, 900 

5, 116, 861 

105,774,900 

5, 116, 861 

105, 774, 900 

5, 330, 775 

110, 106, 900 

6, 330, 776 

110,196.900 

5. 973, 790 

123,489,200 

6,973,790 

123.489,200 

6.  749, 306 

118, 848, 700 

5, 749, 306 

118,848.700 

6.320,194 

130, 650, 000 

6, 320, 194 

130, 660, 000 

7, 102, 180 

146,815,100 

7, 102, 180 

146, 816, 100 

7,608.787 

157,287,600 

7, 608, 787 

157, 287. 600 

8, 737, 788 

180, 626, 100 

8,737,788 

180, 626, 100 

415,080,077 

8,580,467,400 
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PEODUCTION  OP  GOLD   AND  SILVER  IN  THE  WORLD  SINCE  THE  DISCOVERY  OP 

AMERICA. 

[Prodaction  for  1493  to  1885  is  from  a  table  of  averages  for  certain  periods  compiled  by  Dr.  Adolph 
Soetbeer.    For  tbe  years  1886  to  1894  the  prodootion  is  the  annuid  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.] 


Silver. 

Percentage  of  production. 

Anniial  ayerage  for  period.                 Total  for  period. 

By  weight. 

By  value. 

Fine  ounces.  Coining  value.     Fine  ounces. 

Coining  value. 

Gold. 

SUver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

1,511,060 

2,890,930 

10.017,940 

9,628,925 

13.467.635 

13,596,235 

12,654.240 

11, 770, 545 

10,834,660 

10,902,085 

11,432,540 

13,868,080 

17, 140. 612 

20,985,591 

28,261,779 

28,746,922 

17, 385, 755 

14, 807, 004 

19, 175, 867 

25,090,342 

28,488,597 

20,005,428 

35,401,872 

43,061,583 

68.317,014 

78. 775, 602 

92.003.944 

93,297,290 

96,123,586 

108,827,606 

120,213,611 

126,096,062 

187,170,919 

153,151.762 

166,092,047 

167,752,561 

$1,964,000 

3,749.000 

12,052,000 

12,450,000 

17,413,000 

17,579,000 

16. 361,  000 

15,226,000 

14,008,000 

14,212,000 

14.  781, 000 

17,024,000 

22,162,000 

27,133,000 

36,540,000 

37,168,000 

22.479.000 

19,ia,000 

24,793,000 

32,440.000 

36, 824, 000 

37,618,000 

4.5, 772, 000 

55,66.1,000 

81,864,000 

101, 851, 000 

118,955,000 

120, 626,800 

124,281,000 

140, 706,  400 

155, 427, 700 

163, 032, 000 

177,352,300 

198, 014, 400 

214,745.300 

216,892.200 

42,309,400 
60, 508, 320 
160, 287, 040 
102,578,500 
269, 352, 700 
271,924,700 
253,084,800 
'M,  530, 900 
216.601,000 
210,841,700 
228,650,800 
277,261,600 
342,812,235 
419,711,826 
565,235.580 
287,469,225 
173,857,555 
148, 070, 040 
191, 758, 675 
250,903,422 
142,442,986 
145,477,142 
177.009,862 
215,257,914 
316.585,069 
393,878,009 
460,019,722 
93. 297, 290 
96,123,586 
108,827,606 
120,213,611 
126,005,062 
137, 170. 910 
153,151,762 
106,092,047 
167,752,561 

$54,709,000 
89, 986, 000 
207, 240, 000 
248,990,000 
348,254,000 
351, 570, 000 
327,221,000 
304,525,000 
280,166,000 
284,240,000 
295,629,000 
358,480,000 
448,232,000 
542,668,000 
730, 810, 000 
371,677,000 
224,786,000 
191,444,000 
247,930,000 
324,400,000 
184, 169, 000 
188,092,000 
228,861,000 
278,313.000 
409,322,000 
509,256,000 
594,773,000 
120.626,800 
124,281,000 
140,706,400 
155,427,700 
163,032,000 
177,352,300 
198,014.400 
214,745,300 
216,892,200 

11 
7.4 
2.7 
2.2 
1.7 
2 

2.1 
2.3 
2.7 
3.1 
3.5 
4.2 
4.4 
3.1 
2 

1.9 
2.1 
3 

3.3 

6.6 

18.4 

18.2 

14.4 

12.7 

8.1 

6.6 

5 

5.2 
5 

4.6 
4.7 
4.3 
4.4 
4.4 
4.4 
4.9 

89 

92.6 

97.3 

97.8 

96.3 

98 

97.9 

97.7 

07.3 

96.9 

96.5 

95.8 

96.6 

96.9 

98 

98.1 

97.9 

97 

96.7 

93.4 

81.6 

81.8 

85.6 

87.3 

91.9 

93.4 

95 

94.8 

95 

95.4 

95.3 

95.7 

96.6 

95.6 

95.6 

95.1 

66.4 

55.9 

30.4 

26.7 

22 

24.4 

25.2 

27.7 

30.5 

38.5 

36.6 

41.4 

42.5 

33.7 

24.4 

24.1 

26.3 

33 

35.2 

52.9 

78.3 

78.1 

72.9 

70 

58.5 

53 

45.5 

46.8 

45.9 

43.9 

44.3 

42.1 

42.4 

42.5 

42.4 

45.6 

33.6 

44.1 

CI9.6 

73.8 

78 

75.6 

74.8 

72.3 

69.5 

66.5 

68.4 

58.6 

57.5 

66.3 

75.6 

75.9 

74.7 

67 

64.8 

47.1 

21.7 

21.9 

27.1 

30 

41.5 

47 

54.5 

58.2 

54.1 

56.1 

56.7 

57.9 

57.6 

57.6 

57.6 

54.4 

7,836,325,160 

10,181,814.100 

5 

96 

45.6 

54.4 

1 
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PRODUCTION  OF  GOLD  AKD  SILVEB  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM  1792  TO  1894. 

[The  estimate  for  1792  to  1873  is  by  R.  W.  Raymond,  Commisaioner,  and  since  by  the  Director  of  the 

Mint.] 


Years. 


April  2,  1792-Jlilr  31, 1834 

July  31, 1834-Deoember31, 1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1863... 

1864 

1855 

1856 

1867 

1858 

1859 

I860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864.  

1865 

1886 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1888 

1894 

Total 


Gold. 


♦U. 
7, 
1. 
1. 

10. 
40, 
50, 
55, 
60, 
65, 
60, 
5.*), 
55. 
55, 
60. 
60, 
46. 
43, 
39, 
40. 
46, 
53, 
53, 
51, 
48, 
49, 
50, 
43, 
36, 
36, 
33. 
33, 
39, 
46, 
61, 
38, 
36, 
34, 
32, 
30, 
30, 
31. 
35, 
83, 
33. 
32. 
82, 
83, 
88, 
35. 
39. 


000.000 
600,000 
006,327 
139, 357 
889,085 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
200,000 
000,000 
100,000 
225,000 
500,000 
725, 000 
000.000 
500,000 
000,  COD 
500,000 
000,000 
000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
900,000 
900,000 
200,000 
900,000 
000,000 
700,000 
500,000 
000,000 
800,000 
800,000 
000,000 
000,000 
175.000 
800,000 
845,000 
175,000 
000,000 
955,000 
500,000 


2. 018, 336, 769 


Silver. 


Insignificant. 

f250.000 

50,000 

50,000 

60.000 

51.000 

50.000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

600,000 

100,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

4.500,000 

8,500,000 

11,000.000 

11, 250, 000 

10. 000. 000 

13. 500. 000 

12,  OOO,  000 

12, 000, 000 

16, 000, 000 

23. 000, 000 

28, 750, 000 

35,760,000 

37,  »00. 000 

31,700.000 

38, 800. 000 

39, 800, 000 

45,  200, 000 

40, 800, 000 

39, 200. 000 

43,  COO,  000 

46,800,000 

46,200,000 

48, 800. 000 

51, 600, 000 

51,000,000 

53, 350, 000 

59, 195, 000 

64,646,000 

70, 465, 000 

75, 417, 000 

82, 101, 000 

77,576,000 

64,000,000 


1,296.850,000 


Total. 


$14,000,000 
7,750,000 
1,058,327 
1^  189, 357 
939,085 
10, 05u,  000 
40,  050, 000 
50,050,000 
65, 050, 000 
60,050,000 
65.050,000 
fX>.050,000 
55, 050, 000 
55,060,000 
56, 050, 000 
50,500,000 
60, 100. 000 
46,150,000 
45,000,000 
43,  700, 000 
48,600,000 
57, 100, 000 
64, 475, 000 
63, 500, 000 
65,225,000 
60,000,000 
61. 600, 000 
66, 000, 000 
66,500,000 
64,750,000 
71, 750, 000 
70, 800, 000 
66, 100, 000 
78,  700, 000 
86,700,000 
96, 400, 000 
79. 700, 000 
75. 200, 000 
77, 700, 000 
79,300,000 
76, 200. 000 
79.600,000 
83, 400.  000 
86,000.000 
66,360,000 
02,370,000 
97,446,000 
103, 310, 000 
108,592,000 
115.101,000 
113,531.000 
103,  500, 000 


3,310,186.769 
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Values  of  Foreign  Coins. — ^The  following  tab' o  gives  the  value  of 
foreign  coins  on  January  1, 1896,  as  estimated  by  the  Director  of  the 
Mint,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  section  25  of  the  act  of  August 
28, 1894,  as  follows : 

That  the  value  of  foreign  coins  as  expressed  in  the  money  of  account 
of  the  United  States  sh^l  be  that  of  the  pure  metal  of  such  coin  of 
standard  value;  and  the  values  of  the  standard  coins  in  circulation 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  shall  be, estimated  quarterly  by 
the  Director  of  the  Mint  aud  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  immediately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  and  thereafter 
quarterly  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  in  each 
year. 
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VALUES  OF  FOBEIGK  COINS  JANUAHY  1,  1896,  AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE  DIRECTOB 

OP  THE  MIKT. 


Country. 


Argentina. 


AnstriA-Hungary 


Bdgiam 

Bolivia 

BrasU 

British  PosseaaiouB  in  North  America  (except 

Newfoundland). 
Central  American  States : 

Costa  Bica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

Chile 


China 


Colombia..  •«•••• 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Fmland 

Fnmce 

Grerman  Empire . 
Great  Britain . . 

Greece 

Haiti 

India 

Italy 


Japan 

Liberia 

Mexico 

Netherlands... 
Newfoundland 

Norway 

Persia 

Pern 

Portugal 

Bussia 


Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Tripoli , 

Turkey 

VeneEuela. . 


Stuidard. 


Gold  and  silver... 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver... 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

SUver » 

Gi>ld  and  silver . . . 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver... 
Gold  and  silver . . . 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

Gold  and  silver  (a) 

Gold 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

SUver 

Gold 

Silver  (c) 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver . . . 

SUver 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver  . . . 


Monetary  vadL 


Peso 


Crown 


Franc 

Boliviano . 

Milrcis.. 

Dollar... 


Peso. 


Peso. 


I  Shanghai.. 
Haikwan 
(customs) . 
Tientain.. 
Chefoo 

Peso 

Peso 

Crown 

Sucre 

Pound  (100  piasters) 

Mark 

Franc 

Mark 

Pound  sterling 

Drachma 

Gourde 

Bupee 

Lira 

^•» \2^^: 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Florin 

Dollar 

Crown 

Kran 

Sol 

Milreis 

«-"« \^^^: 

Peseta , 

Crown .. 

Franc , 

Mahbub  of  20  piasters . . . 

Piaster  

BoUvar , 


a  Gold  the  nominal  stuidard. 
c  SUver  the  nominal  standard, 
the  gold  standard. 


Silver  praoticaUv  the  standard. 

Paper  the  actual  currency,  the  depreciation  of  which  la  measur*^  by 
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VALUES  OF  FOREIGN  COINS  JAJTUARY  1,  1806,  AS  ESTIMATED  BY  THE  DIRECTOR 

OF  THE  MINT. 


Value  in 

terms  of 

United 

Stoteii  gold 

dollar. 


$0,066 

.203 

.193 

.401 

.546 

LOCO 


.401 


.912 

.726 
.806 

.760 
.760 
.401 
.926 
.268 
.401 

4.043 
.193 
.193 
.238 

4.  oOOa 
.193 
.965 


.193 
.997 
.529 
1.000 
.533 
.402 

:.oi4 

.268 
.000 
.481 
1.080 
.772 
.893 
.193 


.193 
.443 
.044 
.193 


Coins. 


Gold, arsentine  ($4,824)  and  i  argentine;  silver,  peso  and  divisions. 
Gdld,  fonner  system,  4  florins  ($1,929),  8  florins  ($3,818),  dncat  ($2,287)  and  4  ducats 
($9.149) ;  silver,  1  and  2  florins;  gold,  present  system,  20  crowns  ($4,052),  10  crowns 
($2,026). 
Gold,  10  and  20  francs ;  silver,  5  francs. 
Silver,  boliviano  and  divisions. 
Gold,  5, 10,  and  20  milrels ;  silver,  |,  1,  and  2  milieis. 


{ 


Silver,  peso  and  divisions. 

Gold,  escndo  ($1,824),  doubloon  ($4,561),    and   condor    ($9,123);    silver,  peso    and 
divisions.  ' 


Gold*  condor  ($9,647)  and  double  condor;  silver,  jieso. 

(3old,  doubloon  ($5.017) ;  silver,  peso. 

Gold,  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold,  oondor  ($9,647)  and  double  condor;  silver,  sucre  and  divisions. 

Gold,  pound  (100  piasters),  5, 10, 20,  and  50  piasters ;  silver,  1 , 2, 5, 10,  and  20  piasters. 

Gold.  20  marks  ($3,859),  10  marks  ($1.93). 

Gold,  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  francs ;  silver,  5  francs. 

Gold,  5, 10,  and  20  marks. 

Ctold,  sovereign  (pound  sterling)  and  h  sovereign. 

Gold,  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  drachmas ;  silver  5  drachmas. 

Silver,  gourde. 

Gold,  mohur  ($7.105) ;  silver,  rupee  and  divisions. 

Gold,  5, 10. 20, 50,  and  100  lire ;  silver,  5  lire. 

Gold,  1, 2, 5, 10,  and  20  yen. 

Silver,  yen. 

Gold,  dollar  ($0,083),  2|,  5, 10,  and  20  dollars ;  silver,  dollar  (or  peso)  and  divisions. 

Gold,  10  florins ;  silver,  |,  1,  and  2|  florins. 

Gold,  2  dollars  ($2,027) 

Gold.  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold,  |,  1,  and  2  tomans  ($3.409) ;  silver,  |,  |,  1, 2,  and  5  krans. 

Silver,  sol  and  divisions. 

Gold,  1, 2, 5,  and  10  milreis. 

Gold,  imperial  ($7,716)  and  |  imperial  (6)  ($3.86). 

Silver,!,  |,  and  1  ruble. 

Gold, 25 pesetas;  silver, 5 pesetas. 

Gold,  10  and  20  crowns. 

Gold,  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  francs ;  silver,  5  francs. 

Gold.  25, 50, 100, 250,  and  500  piasters. 

Gold,  5, 10, 20, 50,  and  100  bolivars ;  silver,  5  bolivars. 


b  Coined  since  January  1, 1886.    Old  half-imperial  =$3,986. 

320— Ko.  2 6 
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MONETARY  SYSTEMS  AND  APPROXIMATE  STOCKS  OF  MONEY  IN  THE  AGGREGATE 
AND  PER  CAPITA  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OP  THE  WORLD. 

[Thia  table  of  the  monetary  systems  and  the  approximate  stock  of  gold,  silver,  and  uncovered 

obtainable,  and,  while  necessarily  but  an  estimate,  is  believed 


1 
2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
82 


Countries. 


United  States  (a) 
United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Belgium 


Itahr 

Switzerland 

Greece 

Spain 

Portugal 

Ronmania 

Servia 

Auatria-Hungary . . . 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Sweden 

Dennuffk 

Rnaaia  and  Finland. 

Turkey 

Anstralia 


Egypt . 
Mexloo 


Central  American  States 
South  American  States . . 

Japan  

India 

China 

Straits  Settlements 

Canada  

Cuba 

Haiti 

Bulgaria 


Monetary 
system. 


Ratio  be- 
tween gold 
and  mil 
legal-tender 
silver. 


Total 


Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Grold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Gold 

SUver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold 

Silver 

Silver 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 
Gold  and  silver. 

Silver 

Gold  and  silver. 

Gold 

Gold  and  ailver. 
Gk>ld  and  silver. 
Grold  and  silver. 


1  to  15. 98 

Ytoiii" 


ltol5f 


Ratio  be- 
tween gold 
and  limited' 
tender 
silver. 


1  to  154 
1  to  151 


1  to  16. 18 
ltol5 


to  14. 96 
to  14. 28 
to  14.38 
to  13.957 
to  14. 38 
to  14. 38 
to  14. 38 
to  14. 38 
to  14. 38 
to  14. 08 


to  18. 69 
to  15 
to  14. 88 
to  14. 88 
to  14. 88 
to  12. 90 
tol5| 
to  14. 28 
to  16. 68 


1  to  14. 28 


1  to  14. 38 


Population. 


70,400,000 

38,900,000 

88,300,000 

51,200.000 

6,300,000 

30,700,000 

3,000,000 

2.200.000 

17, 500, 000 

5, 100, 000 

6,800,000 

2,300,000 

43,500,000 

4,700,000 

2,000,000 

4,800,000 

2,300,000 

126,000,000 

22,000,000 

4,700,000 

6,800,000 

12,100,000 

6,600,000 

36,000.000 

41, 100, 000 

206,000,000 

360,000,000 

3,800.000 

4,800,000 

1,800,000 

1,000,000 

4,300,000 


Stock  of  gold. 


$618. 100, 000 

6580,000,000 

6850,000,000 

6625,000,000 

655,000,000 

c98,200,000 

e  14, 900, 000 

6500,000 

640,000,000 

638,000,000 

e38,600,000 

tf  8, 000, 000 

6140.000,000 

e29, 200,000 

67,500,000 

08,000,000 

014,500,000 

6480,000,000 

650,000.000 

6115,000,000 

6 120, 000, 000 

65,000,000 

6500,000 

640,000,000 

0  80,000,000 


614,000,000 

618,000,000 

68,000,000 

6800,000 


4,086,800,000 


a  November  1, 1895 ;  all  other  countries,  January  1, 1896. 
6  Eitixnate,  Bureau  of  the  Mint. 
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paper  money  in  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  haa  been  compiled  from  the  lateat  information 
to  ahow  approximately  the  stock  of  money  in  the  world.] 


Stock  of  ailver. 


Full  tender. 


$548,400,000 


6430,000,000 
5105,000,000 

648,000,000 
6«21,400.000 

610,000,000 

6500,000 

6126,000,000 


180, 000, 000 
c53,000,000 


690,000,000 


655.000,000 

rl2,000.000 

630, 000, 000 

c68.000,000 

6950,000,000 

6750.000,000 

6115,000,000 


61,500,000 
62.100,000 
63,400,000 


Limited 
tender. 


3,439,300,000 


$77, 

6116, 

e57, 

6110, 

66. 

6e20, 

5, 

61, 

640, 

624, 

010, 

cl. 

640, 
«3. 
62, 
«4, 
e5, 

648. 

dlO, 
67, 

615, 


300.000 
000,000 
900,000 
000.000 
900,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
800,000 
600,000 
900,000 
000.000 
200,000 
000,000 
800,000 
400,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


616,300,000 


65,000,000 


6800,000 
3,400,000 


631,200,000 


Total. 


$625, 

115, 

487, 

215, 

64, 

41, 

15, 

1. 

166, 

24, 

10, 

1. 

120, 

56, 

2. 

4, 

5. 

48, 

40, 

7. 

15. 
K, 

12, 

30, 

84, 

950, 

750, 

115, 

5, 

1, 

2, 

6, 


600,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
900,000 
400,000 
000,000 
500,000 
000.000 
800,000 
600,000 
900,000 
000,000 
200,000 
000,000 
800,000 
400.000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
300,000 
000,000 
000.000 
000,000 
000,000 
500.000 
900,000 
800.000 


4,070,500,000 


Uncovered 
paper. 


$416,700,000 

0113,400,000 

032,100,000 

060,400,000 

065,400,000 

0191, 800, 000 

022,400,000 

083,700,000 

055,100,000 

011,700,000 

63,800,000 

0  204, 300. 000 

028.600,000 

03,800,000 

0  2.100,000 

0  5,400,000 

0539,000,000 


62,000,000 

0  8, 000, 000 

6  550,000,000 


637,000,000 


629,000,000 
'04,266,666 


2, 469, 900, 000 


Per  capita. 


Gold. 


$8.78 

14.91 

22.19 

12.21 

8.73 

3.20 

4.97 

.23 

2.28 

7.45 

6.65 

1.30 

3.22 

6.21 

3.75 

1.66 

6.30 

3.80 

2.27 

24.47 

17.66 

.41 

.09 

1.11 

1.95 


2.92 

10.00 

3.00 

.18 


Silver. 


$8.89 
2.96 
12.94 
4.20 
8.71 
1.35 
5.00 

.68 
9.49 
4.86 
1.83 

.83 
2.76 
11.96 
1.00 
1.00 
2.35 

.38 
L82 
1.49 
2.20 
4.54 
2.14 

.83 
2.05 
3.21 
2.08 
3.26 
1.04 

.83 
2.90 
1.58 


Paper. 


$5.92 

2.91 

.84 

1.18 

10.88 
6.24 


10.18 
4.78 

10.80 
2.02 
1.66 
4.69 
6.08 
1.90 
.43 
2.85 
4.28 


1.43 
15.28 

P    •    •  •    •    •   M 

.12 


6.04 
'4.'26 


Total. 


$28.59 

20.78 

36.77 

17.59 

,27.82 

10.79 

9.97 

11.09 

16.55 

23.11 

10.50 

3.78 

10.67 

24.25 

6.65 

8.10 

11.00 

8.46 

4.09 

25.96 

19.85 

4.95 

3.66 

17.22 

4.00 

3.33 

2.08 

3.26 

10.00 

10.83 

10.10 

1.76 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 


e  Information  fnmiahed  through  United  States  representatives. 
d  Haupt. 
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CoiocERGiAL  Batio  OF  SiLYER  TO  GoLD. — ^The  commercial  ratio 
of  silver  to  gold  for  each  year  from  1687  to  1894  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

COMMEBCIAL  RATIO  OF  SILVER  TO  GOLD  FOR  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1887  TO  18M. 

[From  1687  to  1882  the  ntioe  Are  taken  from  Dr.  Adolph  Soetbeer*8  tables ;  from  1883  to  1878  from 
Pizley  and  Abell'a  t«ble8 ;  from  1879  to  1894  from  d«Oy  cablegnuna  from  London  to  the  Bnreau  of 
the  Mint.] 


Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

Year. 

Ratio. 

1087 

14.94 

1722... 

15.17  ! 

1757... 

14.87 

1792... 

15.17 

1827... 

16.74 

1862... 

16.35 

1688.... 

14.94 

1723... 

15.20 

1758... 

14.86 

1793... 

15.00 

1828... 

16.78 

1863... 

15.87 

1689.... 

15.02 

1724... 

15.11 

1759... 

14.15 

1794... 

16.37 

1829... 

16.78 

1864... 

16.37 

1690.... 

15.02 

1725... 

15.11  i 

1760  .. 

14.14 

1795... 

16.65 

1830... 

15.82 

1865... 

16.44 

1691.... 

14.98 

1726... 

15. 15 

1761... 

14.54 

1796... 

15.65 

1831... 

16.72 

1866... 

16.43 

1602.... 

14.92 

1727... 

16.24 

1762... 

16.27 

1797... 

15.41 

1832... 

16.73 

1  1867... 

16.57 

1693.... 

14.83 

1728... 

15.11 

1768... 

14.99 

1798... 

15.69 

1833... 

15.03 

1868... 

16.69 

1694. • . . 

14.87 

1729... 

14.92 

1764... 

14.70 

1799... 

16.74 

1834... 

16.73 

1860... 

15.60 

1695.... 

15.02 

1730... 

14.81 

1765... 

14.83 

1800.-.^ 

_  16.68 

1835... 

16.80 

1870... 

15.57 

1696. . . . 

15.00 

1731... 

14.94 

1766... 

14.80 

1801... t  16.46  ' 

1836... 

16.72 

1871... 

15.57 

1697.... 

15.20 

1732... 

15.09 

1767... 

14.86 

1802... 

16.26 

1837... 

16.83 

1872... 

16.63 

1698.... 

15.07 

1733... 

15. 18 

1768.   . 

14.80 

1803... 

15.41 

1838... 

15.85 

1873... 

15.02 

1699.... 

14.94 

1734... 

15.39 

1769... 

14.72 

1804... 

16.41 

1839... 

16.62 

1874... 

16.17 

1700.... 

14.81 

1736... 

15.41 

1770... 

14.62 

1805... 

15. 79 

1840... 

16.62 

1875... 

16.59 

1701.... 

15.07 

1736... 

15.18 

1771... 

14.66 

1806... 

15.52 

1841... 

15.70 

1876... 

17.88 

1702.-.. 

15.52 

1737... 

15.02 

1772... 

14.52 

1807... 

16.43   ; 

1842... 

15.87 

1877... 

17.22 

1703.... 

15.17 

1738... 

14.91 

1773... 

14.62 

1808... 

16.08  ; 

1843... 

16.93 

1878... 

17.94 

1704.... 

15.22 

1739... 

14.91 

1774... 

14.62 

1809... 

15.96 

1844... 

15.85 

1879... 

18.40 

1705.... 

15.11 

1740... 

14.94 

1775... 

14.72 

1810... 

16.77  1 

1845... 

15.92 

1880... 

18.05 

1706.... 

15.27 

1741... 

14.92 

1776... 

14.55 

1811... 

15.53 

1846... 

16.00 

1881... 

18.16 

1707.... 

15.44 

1742... 

14.85 

1777... 

14.54 

1812... 

16.11 

1847... 

15.80 

1882... 

iai9 

1708.... 

15.41 

1743... 

14.85 

1778... 

14.68 

1813... 

16.25 

1848... 

15.85 

1883... 

18.64 

1709.... 

15.31 

1744... 

14.87 

1779... 

14.80 

1814... 

15.04 

1849... 

15.78 

1884... 

18.57 

1710.... 

15.22 

1745... 

14.98 

1780... 

14.72 

1615... 

16.26 

1850... 

15.70 

1885  .. 

19.41 

1711.... 

15.29 

1746... 

15.13 

1781... 

14.78 

1816... 

15.28 

1851... 

15.46 

1886... 

20.78 

1712.... 

15.31 

1747... 

15.26 

1782... 

14.42 

1817... 

15.11 

1852... 

16.59 

1887... 

21.13 

1713.... 

15.24 

1748... 

16.11 

1783... 

14.48 

1818... 

16.35 

1853... 

15.33 

1888.. 

21.99 

1714.... 

15.13 

1749... 

14.80 

1784... 

14.70 

1819... 

15.33 

1854... 

15.33 

1880... 

22.10 

1715.... 

15.11 

1750... 

14.55 

1785... 

14.92 

1820... 

15.62 

1856... 

15.38 

1890... 

19.76 

1716.... 

15.09 

1751 . . . 

14.39 

1786  .. 

14.96 

1821... 

15.93 

1856... 

15.88 

1891... 

20.02 

1717.... 

15.13 

1752... 

14.54 

1787... 

14.92  1 

1822... 

15.80 

1857... 

15.27 

1892... 

23.72 

1718.... 

15.11 

1753... 

14.54 

1788... 

14.65  1 

1823... 

15.84 

1868... 

15.38 

1893... 

26.49 

1719. . . . 

15.00 

1754... 

14.48 

1789... 

14.75 

1824... 

15.82  : 

1859... 

15.19 

1804... 

82.56 

1720.... 

15.04 

1756... 

14.68 

1790... 

15.04  1 

1825... 

15.70 

1860... 

15.29 

1721.... 

15.05 

1756... 

14.94 

1791... 

15.05  , 

t 

1826... 

15.76 

1861... 

15.50 

THE  WEALTH  AHD  BECEIPTS  AHD  EXFBHSES  OP  THE  UHTTED 

STATES. 

BY  WILLIAM  M.  STEUABT. 

Nnmerous  methods  of  presenting  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  the 
receipts  &nd  expenses  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments 
have  been  used,  each  depending  on  the  amount  of  detail  desired  and 
the  particular  features  to  be  emphasized.  The  presentation  here 
adopted  is  not  designed  to  develop  details,  but  to  show  at  a  glance 
the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  wealth  of  the  country  and  in  the 
receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Government. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Eleventh  Census  it  appears  that  the  total 
true  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  United  States 
in  1890  amounted  to  $65,037,091,197;  the  total  value  of  the  products 
of  productive  industry,  which  include  manufactures,  and  farm,  fishery, 
and  mineral  products  for  the  same  year,  amounted  to  $12,148,380,62di 
The  total  revenues  collected  during  1890  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  are  reported  at  $1,040,473,013  and  the  expenditures 
at  $915,954,055,  the  receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures  by  $124,518,958, 
of  which  amount  the  excess  in  the  transactions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, including  postal  service,  amounted  to  $108,936,066,  leaving 
$15,582,892  as  a  surplus  arising  from  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
State  and  local  governments.  The  total  Federal,  State,  county  or 
parish,  municipal,  and  school  district  debts  of  the  country,  including 
the  debts  of  irrigation  districts  in  Oalifornia  and  the  fire  districts  of 
Massachusetts,  amounted  to  $2,027,170,546. 

Complete  statistics  concerning  the  wealth,  income,  expenses,  and 
indebtedness  for  the  entire  country  are  not  available  for  any  year 
except  1890.  The  data  given  in  the  accompanying  tables  show  the 
total  population  at  the  different  censuses  from  1800  to  1890,  inclusive, 
the  wealth  (namely,  the  true  value  (a)  of  real  and  personal  property)  and 
the  value  of  manufactures,  and  farm,  fishery,  and  mineral  products  as 
reported  at  the  different  censuses  from  1850  to  1890,  inclusive,  also  the 
total  national  debt,  less  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  years  1860, 1870, 1880,  and  1890.  The  figures  showing  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  Federal  government  give  the  average  annual  receipts 
and  expenses  for  the  ten  decades  ending  with  each  of  the  census  years 

a  The  tme  Talne  is  what  would  be  deemed  a  fair  selling  price  for  the  property,  and 
It  thus  tenned  in  distinotion  from  the  aaeeised  valuation. 
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from  1800  to  1890,  inclasive.  The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  inclade  premiums  and  interest.  The  division  of  the 
expenses  into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  is  arbitrary,  the  intention 
being  to  gronp  under  the  latter  title  a  number  of  items  of  expense  that 
may  be  considered  as  not  forming  a  part  of  the  ordinary,  current, 
necessary  expenses  of  the  Government.  The  extraordinary  expenses 
include  amounts  paid  as  pensions;  for  the  support  of  the  Indians;  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors;  the  erection  and  repair  of  forts, 
arsenals,  armories,  custom-houses,  court-houses,  and  i)ost-office8;  pay- 
ments on  interest  and  as  premiums;  also  expenditures  for  the  increase 
of  the  Navy  since  1885. 

The  totals  grouped  under  the  resx)ective  heads  enumerated  are  shown 
in  the  following  tables : 

POPULATION,  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Censns  year. 


1800. 
1810. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1880. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 


Population. 


5,308,483 
7.239,881 
9,633,822 
12,886,020 
17,069,453 
23, 191, 876 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50, 155. 783 
62, 622, 250 


Wealth. 


$7, 185, 780, 228 
16, 159, 616, 068 
30, 068, 518, 507 
43, 642, 000, 000 
65,037,091,197 


Valneof  manu* 

faotarea,  and 

farm,  fishery ,  and 

mineral  prud- 

ucta. 


a$l,  029. 106, 798 
a  1.808, 785, 768 
66,843,559.616 
£7,074.097,438 

(212,148,380,626 


Total  national 
debt  lens  caah  in 
Treasury  at  end 

of  flacu  year. 


$59, 964, 402. 01 
2,331,169,956.21 
1,919.326,747.75 

890,784,870.53 


a  Not  including  vnhio  of  farm  prodncU. 

b  Value  of  farm  producta  iucludes  betterments  and  addition  to  stock. 

c  Certain  duplications  in  statistics  of  manufactures  as  published  have  been  eliminated. 

d  Not  including  certain  manufacturing  industries  not  fully  enumerated  at  prior  censuses. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 


Decade  ending — 


1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 
1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Receipts. 


$6. 776, 

13. 056, 

21,066. 

21,023, 

30, 461, 

27, 117. 

60,237. 

304, 100, 

312,476. 

371,204, 


891.80 
864.78 
958.73 
071.60 
109.62 
36.3.77 
254.13 
050.83 
778.23 
582.21 


ExjMnses  (exclusive  of  payments  on  public  debt). 


Ordinary. 


$3,944, 

4,877, 

17,406, 

9,506, 

17,266, 

26,432, 

48,964, 

418, 932, 

109, 531, 

117, 287, 


452.40 
316.43 
690.57 
394.62 
408.50 
418.51 
936.88 
409.80 
577.51 
583.36 


Extraordinary. 


$2,889, 

3,982, 

6, 474, 

6.652, 

7,226, 

6.884, 

11,206, 

111,781, 

159.515, 

151, 124, 


380.46 
137.23 
175.99 
161.93 
801.02 
075.60 
918.92 
417.79 
686.05 
961.91 


Total. 


$6,833, 

8,869, 

23,880, 

I6,lS8, 

24,493. 

32, 316, 

60, 171. 

630, 713, 

269.047, 

268,412, 


832.86 
453.66 
866.56 
566.55 
209.61 
494.11 
855.80 
827.09 
263.56 
545.27 


The  values  of  the  products  of  industry  shown  for  1850  and  1860  do 
not  include  some  elements  that  enter  into  the  values  for  subsequent 
years.  This  fact,  combined  with  the  improvement  in  statistical  methods 
and  the  greater  care  bestowed  on  the  enumeration  at  subsequent  cen- 
suses, will  not  permit  of  the  use  of  percentages  based  on  these  figures 
or  on  the  total  wealth  as  indicating  the  exact  increase.  The  percentages 
given  for  the  other  items  in  the  following  tables  are  based  on  definitely 
ascertained  totals  and  show  actual  conditions.    War  expenses  and 
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various  other  conditions  controlling  the  receipts,  expenses,  and  debt  of 
t^e  Government,  as  well  as  the  inflated  value  of  currency  in  1870  as  com- 
pared with  gold,  and  the  relatively  prosperous  or  depressed  condition 
of  business  during  the  respective  census  years  must  also  be  considered 
in  accepting  the  percentages  given  in  the  following  tables : 

PBRCBNTAOES  OF  INCRSASB  OF  POPULATION,  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OP 

INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Census 
year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Wealth. 

Value  of 
manufac- 
tures, and 
farm.flsh- 
ery,  and 
mineral 
prodnctt). 

Total  na- 
tional 

debt,  less 
cash  in 

Treasury. 

Census 
year. 

Popula- 
tion. 

Wealth. 

Value  of 
manufac- 
tures, and 
farm,  fish- 
erv,  and 
mineral 
predaots. 

Total  na- 
tional 

debt,  less 
cash  in 

Treasury. 

1800 

1850.... 
I860.-.. 

1870 

1880.... 
1890.... 

35.87 
85.58 
22.63 
30.08 
24.86 

1810 

86.38 
33.07 
83.55 
32.67 

126.46 
86.07 
45.14 
49.02 

84.51 

260.41 

16.52 

52.35 

1820 

3,787.59 
a  17. 67 

1880 

1840 

a  53. 59 

i 

a  Decrease. 

PERCENTAGES   OF  INCREASE   OF   RECEIPTS    AND   EXPENSES   OF   THE   FEDERAL 

OOVERNHENT. 


Decade 
ending — 

Average 

annual 

receipts. 

Average  annual  expenses. 

Decade 
ending' 

Average 

annual 

receipts. 

Average  annual  expenses. 

Ordi- 
nary. 

Extra- 
ordinary. 

Total. 

Ordi-        Extra-        Total 
nary,      ordinary. '    ■^'"•*' 

1800 

1850.... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1800.... 

a  10. 98 

53.09       a1A_») 

81  04 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

02.67 

61.35 

4.06 

38.95 

23.65 

25flL89 

a45.39 

81.63 

87.82 

62.58 

2.75 

8.64 

29.64 

169.55 

a32.34 

51.58 

122.14 

404.84 

2.75 

18.79 

85.25 

755.58 

a73.85 

7.08 

00.46 

897.43 

42.70 

a5.26 

86.20 
782.00 
a48.80 

a. 24 

a  Decrease. 

These  tables,  showing  increases  or  decreases  from  decade  to  decade, 
when  accompanied  by  the  following  tables,  which  show,  per  capita,  the 
items  given  in  the  tables  above,  present  in  convenient  snmmaries  the 
available  data  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  finan- 
cial operations  of  the  Federal  government  during  the  past  ninety  years: 


PER  CAPITA  WEALTH,  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  INDUSTRY,  AND  DEBT. 


Census  year. 


180O. 
IHIO. 
1820. 
1830. 
1840. 


Wealth. 


Value  of 
manufac- 
tures, and 
farm,'fish- 
ery,  and 
mineral 
products. 


Total  na- 
tional 
debt,  less 
cash  in 
Treasury. 


Census  year. 


1850 
I860 
1870 
1880 
1890 


Value  of 

manufsc- 

tures,and 

Wealth. 

farm,  fish- 

ery, and 
mmeral 

products. 

1807.68 

$44.87 

518.98 

60.39 

779.82 

177.49 

870.13 

158.99 

al,036.01 

193.99 

Total  na- 
tional 

debt-,  less 
cash  hi 

Treasury. 


$1.91 
60.46 
38.27 
14.28 


a  Not  including  the  values  for  Indian  Texrltory. 
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FEB  CAPITA  RBOEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES  OF  THE  FEDERAL  OOYERNMENT. 


Deoade 
ending— 

Average 

Average  annual  expenses. 

Decade 
ending— 

Average 

annual 

recelpU. 

annual 
reoelpto.« 

Ordi. 
nary. 

oSinary.'    ^otaL 

Ordi- 
nary. 

Extra- 
onUnary. 

Total 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

$1.28 
L80 
2.19 
1.70 
1.78 

« 

$0.74 
.67 

1.81 
.74 

1.01 

$0.55 
.55 
.67 
.52 
.42 

$1.20 
1.22 
2.48 
1.26 
1.43 

1850.... 
I860.... 
1870.... 
1880.... 
1880.... 

$1.17 
1.02 
7.89 
6.23 
5.03 

$1.14 
1.56 

10.86 
2.18 
1.87 

$0.25 

.85 

2.00 

3.18 

2.41 

$1.30 
1.91 

13.76 
6.36 
4.28 

While  no  extended  explanation  will  be  made  of  apparent  inconsist- 
encies in  the  above  tables,  attention  is  called  to  the  tables  showing 
percentages  of  increase.  The  large  increases  shown  for  1870  are  due 
principally  to  expenses  of  the  civil  war  and  the  inflated  value  of  cur- 
rency as  compared  with  gold.  The  largest  percentages  of  increase 
during  the  decade  ending  with  1870  are  shown  for  extraordinary  expenses 
and  the  total  debt  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  the  large  increase  in  both 
these  items  being  due  primarily  to  war  expenses.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  amount  of  extraordinary  expenses  per  capita,  as  shown  by  the  last 
table,  is  the  smallest  per  capita  item  shown  for  1870,  and  is  due  to  the 
comparatively  small  total  of  such  expenses. 

While,  for  the  reasons  given,  the  totals  for  wealth  and  values  of 
products  of  industry  can  only  be  used  in  a  general  way  for  comparison, 
the  totals  for  1860  may  be  accepted  as  showing  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing during  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  civil  war  and  those 
for  1890  as  indicating  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during  a  decade  after 
the  direct  effects  of  the  war  had  disappeared.  The  two  totals  there- 
fore indicate  normal  conditions.  Comparing  the  two  years  it  appears 
that  the  total  wealth  per  capita  increased  from  $513.93  to  $1,036.01,  or 
101.59  per  cent,  and  the  per  capita  value  of  the  products  of  industry 
increased  from  $60.39  to  $193.99,  or  221.23  per  cent,  while  the  receipts  per 
capita  of  the  Government  increased  from  $1.92  to  $5.93,  or  208.85  per 
cent,  and  the  total  expenses  from  $1.91  to  $4.28,  or  124.08  per  cent 
The  actual  increase  per  capita  in  expenses  was  $2.37,  of  which  increase 
the  ordinary  expenses  constituted  31  cents,  increasing  19.87  per  cent^  and 
the  extraordinary  $2.06,  increasing  588.57  per  cent.  One  of  the  largest 
items  of  expense  entering  into  the  average  total  of  extraordinary 
expenses  for  the  decade  ending  with  1890  is  pensions.  Excluding  this 
item  the  yearly  average  for  the  decade  would  be  $80,901,696.76,  giving 
an  extraordinary  expense  per  capita  of  $1.29,  an  increase  over  that  of 
1860  of  268,57  per  cent. 

While  the  tables  giving  the  percentages  of  increase  show  that  the 
total  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Government  have  increased  largely 
as  was  necessary  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  development  of  the  nation 
in  all  directions,  the  tables  giving  the  per  capita  items  show  that  the 
receipts  and  expenses  have  not  increased  abnormally  when  compared 
with  the  increase  in  wealth  and  industry.  An  increase  is  shown  in  per 
capita  wealth  and  values  of  industry  since  1870,  while  a  varying  decrease 
U  shown  in  receipts  and  expenses,  as  well  as  in  the  national  debt. 


DBCISI0H8  OF  C0IJBT8  AFFBCTIHO  LABOR. 

In  Balletin  No.  1,  issued  in  November,  1895,  by  the  Department  vOf 
Labor,  it  was  stated  in  the  introduction  that  one  of  the  intended 
departments  of  information  in  each  issue  of  the  bulletiu  would  consist 
in  ''the  reproduction,  immediately  after  their  passage,  of  new  laws  that 
affect  the  interests  of  the  working  people  whenever  such  are  enacted 
by  State  legislatures  or  by  Congress;  also,  the  reproduction  of  the 
decisions  of  courts  interpreting  labor  laws  or  passing  upon  any  subject 
which  involves  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee.  Attention  like- 
wise will  be  called  to  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  law  which  may 
be  of  concern  and  value  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  and 
which  might  not  be  obtained  without  expense  or  trouble  from  other 
sources.'' 

In  conformity  with  the  above  announcement,  certain  recent  decisions 
rendered  by  the  supreme  courts  of  various  States  and  the  United  States, 
passing  upon  the  validity  of  labor  laws  or  deciding  cases  arising  under 
such  laws  or  under  the  common  law  governing  the  relations  of  employers 
and  employees,  are  here  published.  These  decisions  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
reproduced  in  full,  their  length  and  the  space  limitations  of  the  bulletin 
preventing  such  a  course;  but  when  not  given  in  lull,  their  substance 
and  the  reasons  upon  which  the^  are  based  are  given  in  the  language 
of  the  courts;  in  other  words,  they  are  quoted,  when  not  fully  repro- 
duced, at  sufficient  length  to  give  a  full  and  clear  understanding  of  the 
basis  and  scope  of  each  opinion. 

The  decisions  herein  published  are  classed  with  reference  to  the 
character  of  the  law  under  which  they  were  rendered,  those  deciding 
eases  which  arose  under  legislative  enactments  being  first  presented, 
followed. by  such  as  determine  cases  under  the  common  law, 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

By  act  approved  October  21,  1891,  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Gleorgia  required  certain  corporations  to  give  to  their  discharged  em- 
ployees or  agents  the  causes  of  removal  or  discharge,  the  language  of 
the  act  being  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Hereafter,  when  any  railroad  company,  telegraph  com- 
pany, express  company,  or  electric  street  railroad  company  shall  dis- 
charge or  remove  any  agent  or  employee,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such 
company,  when  requested,  in  writing,  by  such  discharged  agent  or 
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employee,  to  give  a  specific  statement,  in  writing,  setting  forth  the 
reason  or  reasons  which  have  prompted,  caused,  or  induced  such  dis- 
charge or  removal,  and  if  such  discharge  or  removal  has  been  prompted, 
caused,  or  induced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  any  complaint  or  communi- 
cation made  to  such  company,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  company  to 
inform  the  discharged  agent  or  employee  of  the  substance  and  nature 
of  such  communication  or  complaint,  and  when  and  by  whom  such 
complaint  or  communication  was  made. 

Seo.  2.  The  written  request  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  of 
this  act,  to  be  eii'ective,  must  be  signed  by  the  discharged  agent  or 
employee,  and  be  delivered,  by  an  officer  authorized  to  serve  the  process 
of  citation  of  a  court  within  this  State,  either  to  the  president,  secretary, 
or  treasurer  of  such  company,  or  to  the  local  agent  representing  such 
company  in  any  county  within  this  State,  or  by  leaving  the  same  at  the 
principal  office  of  such  company  during  office  hours. 

Sec.  3.  Any  company  to  whom  has  been  delivered  a  written  request, 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  section  of  this  act,  shall  have  twenty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  delivery  thereof  within  which  to  give  the 
information  requested.  The  statement  requu-ed  by  such  company  to 
be  given  to  a  discharged  agent  or  employee  may  be  delivered  to  such 
agent  or  employee  by  an  officer  authorized  to  serve  the  process  of  cita- 
tion, or  by  leaving  the  same,  addressed  to  such  discharged  agent  or 
employee,  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  the  written 
request  was  preferi  ed.  If  such  company  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  give  the 
information  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  or  shall  give  a  false  statement 
thereof,  it  shall  be  liable  to  such  discharged  agent  or  employee  for  dam- 
ages in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

One  Wallace  brought  suit  under  this  statute  against  the  Georgia, 
Carolina  and  Northern  Railway  Company,  to  recover  the  sum  of  $5,000, 
alleging  that  after  the  company,  by  contract  made  July  9, 1892,  had 
employed  him  as  its  chief  car  inspector,  and  while  he  was  performing 
his  duties  as  such  on  August  12, 1892,  the  company  discharged  him.  On 
August  18, 1892,  he  made  a  written  request  of  the  company  to  give  him 
a  specific  statement  in  writing  of  the  reasons  which  had  caused  his  dis- 
charge, and,  if  the  same  had  been  induced  in  whole  or  in  part  by  any  com- 
munication made  to  the  company,  to  inform  him  of  the  nature  and  sub- 
stance of  such  communication  or  complaint,  and  when  and  by  whom  it 
was  made.  This  written  request  was  signed  by  him,  and  on  the  same 
day  was  served  on  the  company  by  being  delivered  to  the  local  agent 
of  the  company  at  its  office  in  Fulton  County  by  the  sheriflF^of  that 
county.  Afterwards  the  plaintiff  waited  for  more  than  twenty  days, 
within  which  time  the  defendant  should  have  delivered  the  written  state- 
ment, as  requested,  to  the  plaintiff,  or  left  it,  addressed  to  him,  with 
the  county  clerk;  but  the  defendant  failed  and  refused  to  give  the 
information  as  requested,  and  as  required  by  law,  whereby  it  became 
liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  etc. 

The  suit  was  dismissed  by  the  city  court  of  Atlanta,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  that  court  was  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
June  18, 1894.  Said  decision,  which  declares  the  act  in  question  to  be 
unconstitutional,  is  published  on  page  579  of  volume  22  of  the  South- 
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eastern  Reporter,  and  the  syllabus  of  the  same,  prepared  by  the  conrt,  is 
as  follows : 

The  public,  whether  as  many  or  one,  whether  as  a  multitude  or  a 
soverei^ity.  has  no  interest  to  be  protected  or  promoted  by  a  corre- 
spondence between  discharged  agents  or  employees  and  their  late 
employers,  designed  not  for  public  but  for  private  information,  as  to 
the  reasons  for  discharges  and  as  to  the  import  and  authorship  of  all 
complaints  or  communications  which  produced  or  suggested  them.  A 
statute  which  undertakes  to  make  it  the  duty  of  incorporated  rail- 
road, express,  and  telegraph  companies  to  engage  in  correspondence  of 
this  sort  with  their  discharged  agents  and  employees,  and  which  sub- 
jects them  in  each  case  to  a  heavy  forfeiture  under  the  name  of  damages 
for  failing  or  refusing  to  do  so,  is  violative  of  the  general  private  right 
of  silence  enjoyed  in  this  State  by  all  persons,  natural  or  artificitd,  from 
time  immemorial,  and  is  utterly  void  and  of  no  effect.  Liberty  of  speech 
and  of  writing  is  secured  by  the  constitution,  and  incident  thereto  is 
the  correlative  liberty  of  silence,  not  less  important  nor  less  sacred. 
Statements  or  communications,  oral  or  written,  wanted  for  private 
information  can  not  be  coerced  by  mere  legislative  mandate  at  the  will 
of  one  of  the  parties  and  against  the  will  of  the  other.  Compulsory 
private  discovery,  even  from  corporations,  enforced  not  by  suit  or  action 
but  by  statutory  terror,  is  not  allowable  where  rights  are  under  the 
guardianship  of  due  process  of  law. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  act  of  October  21, 1891,  entitled 
'^An  act  to  require  certain  corporations  to  give  their  discharged 
employees  or  agents  the  causes  of  their  removal  or  discharge  when  dis- 
charged or  removed,''  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  an  action  founded 
thereon  for  the  recovery  of  $5,000  as  penalty  or  arbitrary  damages,  fixed 
by  the  statute  for  noncompliance  with  its  mandates,  can  not  be  supported. 


By  act  approved  June  17, 1893,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  under- 
took '^  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  and 
other  articles  in  this  State,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  State 
inspectors  to  enforce  the  same,  and  to  make  an  appropriation  therefor." 

Upon  the  complaint  of  the  factory  inspector,  appointed  under  this  law, 
a  warrant  was  issued  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  of  Cook  County  against 
William  E.  Bitchie  for  violating  section  5  of  the  statute  in  question  by 
employing  a  certain  adult  female,  more  than  18  years  of  age,  at  work  in 
a  factory  more  than  eight  hours  on  a  certain  day  in  February,  1894.  The 
case  was  tried  in  the  criminal  court  of  Cook  County,  on  appeal  from  the 
judgment  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  defendant  was  convicted 
and  fined,  whereupon  the  case  was  brought,  on  writ  of  error,  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Illinois,  which  tribunal,  on  March  14, 1895,  reversed 
the  judgment  of  the  criminal  court  and  decided  that  section  5  of  the  act 
which  declares  that  ^'  no  female  shall  be  employed  in  any  factory  or 
workshop  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day  or  forty-eight  hours  in 
any  one  week"  is  unconstitutional;  the  court  also  decided  the  first 
clause  of  section  10,  which  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  salaries  of  the 
fEu^tory  inspectors,  to  be  unconstitutional. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  which  is  published  in  full  in  volume  40  of 
the  Northeastern  Beporter^  page  454,  is  followed  in  the  case  of  Tilt  «• 
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People,  and  in  several  other  cases,  all  of  which  are  named  on  page  462 
of  the  volume  referred  to. 

The  substance  of  the  decision  in  the  Bitchie  case,  delivered  by  Judge 
Magruder,  is  as  follows : 

While  some  of  the  language  of  this  act  is  broad  enough  to  embrace 
within  its  terms  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  goods  or  products, 
other  provisions  of  the  act  are  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  ^'  coats, 
vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overalls,  cloaks,  skirts,  ladies'  waists,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  or  cigars,  or  any  wearing  apparel  of  any  kind 
whatsoever."  The  act  is  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  manufacture 
of  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  and  other  articles,"  etc.  If  it  be  construed 
as  applying  only  to  manufacturers  of  clothing,  wearing  apparel,  and 
articles  of  a  similar  nature,  there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  prohibiting  such  manufacturers  and  their  employees  from  contracting 
for  more  than  eight  hours  in  one  day,  while  other  manufacturers  are  not 
forbidden  to  so  contract.  If  the  act  be  construed  as  applying  to  man- 
ufacturers of  all  kinds  of  products  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
prohibition  should  be  directed  against  manufacturers  and  their 
employees,  and  not  against  merchants,  or  builders,  or  contractors,  or 
carriers,  or  farmers,  or  persons  engaged  in  other  branches  of  industry 
and  their  employees.  Women  employed  by  manufacturers  are  forbid- 
den by  section  5  of  the  act  in  question  to  make  contracts  to  labor 
longer  than  eight  hours  per  day,  while  women  employed  as  saleswomen 
in  stores,  or  as  domestic  servants,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  type- 
writers, or  in  laundries,  or  other  occupations  not  embraced  under  the 
head  of  manufacturing,  are  at  liberty  to  contract  for  as  many  hours  of 
labor  per  day  as  they  choose.  The  manner  in  which  this  section  dis- 
criminates against  one  class  of  employers  and  employees,  and  in  favor 
pf  all  others,  renders  it  invalid. 

But  aside  from  its  partial  and  discriminating  character  this  enact- 
ment is  a  purely  arbitrary  restriction  upon  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  citizen  to  control  his  or  her  own  time  and  faculties.  It  substitutes 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature  for  the  judgment  of  the  employer  and 
employee  in  a  matter  about  which  they  are  competent  to  agree  with  each 
other.  It  assumes  to  dictate  to  what  extent  the  capacity  to  labor  may 
be  exercised  by  the  employee,  and  takes  away  the  right  of  private 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  and  duration  of  the  labor  to  be  put  forth  in 
a  specified  period.  Section  2  of  article  2  of  the  constitution  of  Illinois 
provides  that  "  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  The  privilege  of  contracting  is  both  a 
liberty  and  property  right — ^the  right  to  use,  buy,  and  sell  property  and 
to  contract  in  respect  thereto  is  protected  by  the  constitution.  Labor 
is  property,  and  the  laborer  has  the  same  right  to  sell  his  labor  and  to 
contract  with  reference  thereto  as  has  any  other  property  owner.  The 
legislature  has  no  power  to  prevent  persons  who  are  sui  juris  from 
making  their  own  contracts,  nor  can  it  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
contract  between  the  workman  and  the  employer.  The  right  to  labor 
or  employ  labor,  and  make  contracts  in  respect  thereto  upon  such  terms 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties,  is  included  in  the  consti- 
tutional guaranty  above  quoted.  "Liberty"  includes  the  right  to 
make  contracts  as  well  with  reference  to  the  amount  and  duration  of 
labor  to  be  performed  as  concerning  any  other  lawful  matter.  Hence, 
the  right  to  make  contracts  is  an  inalienable  one,  and  any  attempt  to 
unreasonably  abridge  it  is  opposed  to  the  constitution. 
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The  protection  of  property  is  one  of  the  objects  for  which  free  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men.  The  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
protect  property  inclades  the  right  to  make  reasonable  contracts;  and 
when  an  owner  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  attributes  of  property,  like 
the  right  to  make  contracts,  he  is  deprived  of  his  property  within  the 
meaning  of  the  constitution. 

The  right  to  contract  is  the  only  way  by  which  a  person  can  right- 
fully acquire  property  by  his  own  labor.  This  right  to  contract,  which 
is  thus  included  in  the  fundamental  rights  of  liberty  and  property,  can 
not  be  taken  away  without  "due  process  of  law."  The  words  "due 
process  of  law"  have  been  held  to  be  synonymous  with  the  words  "  law 
of  the  land."  The  "law  of  the  land"  is  general  public  law,  binding 
upon  all  members  .of  the  community,  under  all  circumstances,  and  not 
partial  or  private  laws,  affecting  the  rights  of  private  individuals  or 
classes  of  individuals.  The  legislature  has  no  right  to  deprive  one 
class  of  persons  of  privileges  allowed  to  other  persons  under  like  con- 
ditions. If  one  man  is  denied  the  right  to  contract  as  he  has  hitherto 
done  under  the  law,  and  as  others  are  still  allowed  to  do  by  the  law,  he 
is  deprived  of  both  liberty  and  property  to  the  extent  to  which  he  is 
thus  deprived  of  the  right.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  consider- 
ation of  section  5  we  are  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
unconstitutional  and  void  enactment. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  section  can  be  sustained  as  an  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  The  police  power  of  the  State  is  that  power 
which  enables  it  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  safety,  and  welfare  of 
society.  It  is  very  broad  and  far-reaching,  but  is  not  without  its  limi- 
tations. Legislative  acts  passed  in  pursuance  of  it  must  not  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  constitution,  and  must  have  some  relation  to  the  ends 
sought  to  be  accomplished;  that  is  to  say,' to  the  comfort,  welfare,  or 
safety  of  society.  When  the  ostensible  object  of  an  enactment  is  to 
secure  the  public  comfort,  welfare,  or  safety  it  must  appear  to  be  adapted 
to  that  end.  There  is  nothing  in  the  title  of  the  act  of  1893  to  indicate 
that  it  is  a  sanitary  measure.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the 
emplo3rment  contemplated  by  the  act  which  is  in  itself  unhealthy  or 
unlawful  or  injurious  to  the  public  morals  or  welfare.  It  is  not  the 
nature  of  things  done,  but  the  sex  of  the  persons  doing  them,  which  is 
made  the  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  act  is  a  measure  for  the  promotion 
of  the  public  health.  It  is  sought  to  sustain  the  act  as  an  exercise  of 
the  i)olice  power  ux>on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  is  designed  to  protect 
woman  on  account  of  her  sex  and  physique.  But  inasmuch  as  sex  is  no 
bar  under  the  constitution  and  law  to  the  endowment  of  woman  with 
the  fundamental  and  inalienable  rights  of  liberty  and  property,  which 
includes  the  right  to  make  her  own  contracts,  the  mere  fact  of  sex  will 
not  justify  the  legislature  in  putting  forth  the  police  power  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  limiting  her  exercise  of  those  rights,  unless  the  courts 
are  able  to  see  that  there  is  some  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  connection 
between  suoh  limitation  and  the  public  health,  safety,  or  welfare  proposed 
to  be  secured  by  it. 

We  can  not  more  appropriately  close  the  discussion  of  this  branch 
of  the  case  than  by  quoting  and  adopting  as  our  own  the  following 
words  of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals  in  re  Jacobs  (98  K.  Y.,  98) : 
"When  a  health  law  is  challenged  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  on 
the  ground  that  it  arbitrarily  interferes  with  personal  liberty  and  pri- 
vate property,  without  due  process  of  law,  the  courts  must  be  able  to 
see  that  it  has  at  least  in  fact  some  relation  to  the  public  health,  that 
the  public  health  is  the  end  actually  aimed  at,  and  that  it  is  appropri- 
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ate  and  adapted  to  that  end.    This  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  in  this 
law,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pronounce  it  unconstitutional  and  void.'' 

The  first  clause  of  section  10  of  said  act,  which  appropriates  $20,000 
for  the  salaries  of  the  inspectors,  is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  not  germane  to  the  subject  expressed  in  the  title,  and  also  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  in  violation  of  section  16  of  article  4  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  that  no  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  salaries  of 
government  officials  shall  contain  a  provision  on  any  other  subject. 


The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  by  act  approved  March  6, 
1893,  made  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to  prohibit  an  employee  from 
joining  any  labor  or  trade  union,  or  other  lawful  organization  or  society, 
or  to  require  an  employee  to  withdraw  therefrom. 

Under  this  act  George  Julow,  who  had  discharged  an  employee,  not 
hired  for  a  definite  term,  because  he  would  not  withdraw  from  a  lawful 
organizatioD,  was  convicted  in  the  St.  Louis  court  of  criminal  correction 
and  fined  $50.  He  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  tribunal,  by  decision  of  June  18, 
1895,  and  declared  the  law  under  which  he  was  convicted  to  be 
unconstitutional.  The  substance  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court, 
delivered  by  Judge  Sherwood,  which  is  published  in  full  in  the  thirty- 
first  volume  of  the  Southwestern  Eeporter,  page  781,  is  as  follows : 

The  act  of  March  6, 1893,  in  making  it  unlawful  for  an  employer  to 
prohibit  an  employee  from  joining  or  to  require  an  employee  to  with- 
draw from  a  trade  or  labor  union  or  other  lawful  organization,  violates 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
article  2,  section  30,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  which  provide 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  These  terms,  "life,"  "liberty,''  and  " property ,'' 
are  representative  terms,  and  cover  every  right  to  which  a  member  of 
the  body  politic  is  entitled  under  the  law,  and  all  our  liberties,  personal, 
civil,  and  political — in  short,  all  that  makes  life  worth  living — and  of 
none  of  these  rights  or  liberties  can  anyone  be  deprived  except  by  due 
process  of  law. 

Each  of  the  rights  heretofore  mentioned  carries  with  it,  as  its  natural 
and  necessary  coincident,  all  that  effectuates  and  renders  complete  the 
fuU.  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  that  right. 

Take,  for  instance,  that  of  property.  Necessarily  blended  with  that' 
right  are  those  of  acquiring  property  by  labor,  by  contract,  and  also  of 
terminating  that  contract  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  at  bar  the  contract 
was  not  made  for  any  definite  period.  From  these  premises  it  follows 
that  depriving  an  owner  of  property  of  one  of  its  essential  attributes 
is  depriving  him  of  his  property  within  the  constitutional  provision. 
Here  the  law  under  review  declares  that  to  be  a  crime  which  consists 
alone  in  the  exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  to  wit,  that  of  terminat- 
ing a  contract,  one  of  the  essential  at&ibutes  of  property,  indeed 
property  itself.  If  an  owner,  etc.,  obeys  the  law  on  which  this  prose- 
cution rests,  he  is  thereby  deprived  of  a  right  and  a  liberty  to  contract 
or  terminate  a  contract,  as  all  others  may;  if  he  disobeys  it,  then  he  is 
punished  for  the  performance  of  an  act  wholly  innocent,  unless,  indeed, 
the  doing  of  such  act,  guaranteed  by  the  organic  law,  the  exercise  of  a 
right  of  which  the  legislature  is  forbidden  to  deprive  him,  can  by  tiiat 
body^  be  conclusively  pronounced  criminal. 
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We  deny  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  do  this,  and  consequently 
we  hold  that  the  statute  which  professes  to  exert  such  a  power  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  <^  legislative  judgment,"  and  an  attempt  to 
deprive  all  who  are  included  within  its  terms  of  a  constitutional  right 
without  due  process  of  law.  But  the  statute  is  also  obnoxious  to  criti- 
cism on  other  grounds.  It  does  not  relate  to  persons  or  things  as  a 
class — ^to  all  workmen,  etc. — but  only  to  those  who  belong  to  some  "  law- 
ful organization  or  society ,"  referring  to  a  trade  union,  labor  union,  etc. 
Where  a  statute  does  this  it  is  a  special,  as  contradistinguished  from  a 
general  law.  Here  a  nontrades-union  or  a  nonlabor-union  man  could  be 
discharged  without  ceremony,  without  let  or  hindrance,  whenever  the 
employer  so  desired,  with  or  without  reason  therefor,  while  in  the  case 
of  a  trades-union  or  labor-union  man  he  could  not  be  discharged  if  such 
discharge  rested  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  member  of  such  an  organ- 
ization. In  other  words,  the  legislature  have  undertaken  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  owner  or  employer  as  to  his  right  of  contract  with  partic- 
ular persons  of  a  class;  the  statute  which  does  this  is  a  special,  not  a 
general  law,  and  therefore  is  in  violation  of  the  State  constitution. 

The  statute  is  also  in  conflict  with  section  1,  article  14,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  forbidding  that  <^  any  State  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law." 

Nor  can  the  statute  escape  censure  by  assuming  the  label  of  a  ^^  police 
regulation."  It  has  none  of  the  elements  or  attributes  which  pertain 
to  such  a  regulation,  for  it  does  not,  in  terms  or  by  implication,  pro- 
mote or  tend  to  promote  the  public  health,  welfare,  comfort,  or  safety; 
and  if  it  did,  the  State  would  not  be  allowed,  under  the  guise  and  pre- 
tense of  a  police  regulation,  to  encroach  or  trample  upon  any  of  the 
just  rights  of  the  citizen,  which  the  Constitution  intended  to  secure 
against  diminution  or  abridgment. 


In  an  action  by  Thomas  Durkin  against  the  Kingston  Coal  Company 
and  William  Jones,  damages  were  recovered  in  the  coui;t  of  common 
pleas,  Luzerne  County,  Pa.,  by  the  plaintiff  for  injuries  received  while 
he  was  an  employee  in  the  coal  mine  of  which  the  defendant  company 
was  owner  and  defendant  Jones  was  certified  foreman,  through  the 
negligence  of  the  foreman.  The  defendants  appealed,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania,  on  October  7, 1895,  reversed  the  judgment  as 
to  the  coal  company,  holding  that  the  act  of  1891,  of  Pennsylvania, 
relating  to  anthracite  coal  mines  (P.  L.,  p.  176)  is  unconstitutional  and 
void  in  so  far  as  it  makes  the  owner  of  such  mine  liable  for  injuries 
to  other  employees  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  a  mine  foreman, 
licensed,  certified,  and  employed  under  the  requirements  of  the  stat- 
ute. The  judgment  was,  however,  affirmed  as  to  Jones,  the  mine  fore- 
man, who  was  held  to  be  liable,  independently  of,  as  well  as  under,  the 
statute,  for  injury  to  an  employee  due  to  his  want  of  attention  to  his 
proper  duties. 

The  decision  in  this  case,  delivered  by  Judge  Williams,  is  ])ubli8hed 
in  volume  33  of  the  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  237,  and  so  much  thereof 
as  bears  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  in  question,  and  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  mine  foreman,  is  given  here: 

The  first  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  known  as  the  "bill 
of  rights,''  declares  that  all  men  are  possessed  of  certain  inherent  and 
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inalienable  rights.  One  of  tliese  is  the  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and 
protect  property.  The  preservation  of  this  right  requires,  both  that 
every  man  should  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts  and  engagements^  and 
that  no  man  should  be  required  to  answer  for  the  acts  and  engagements 
of  strangers  over  whom  he  has  no  control.  A  statute  that  should  impose 
such  a  liability,  or  that  should  take  the  property  of  one  person  and  give 
it  to  another  or  to  the  public  without  making  just  compensation  there- 
for, would  violate  the  bill  of  rights,  and  would  be,  for  that  reason, 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

It  is  in  furtherance  of  the  right  to  acquire,  iXMSsess,  and  protect 
property  that  section  17  of  the  bill  of  rights  prohibits  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  shall  interfere  with  or  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 
The  tendency  toward  class  legislation  for  the  protection  of  particular 
sorts  of  labor  has  been  so  strong,  however,  that  several  statutes  have 
recently  been  passed  that  could  not  be  sustained  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  of  rights.  Such  was  the  case  in  Oodcharles  v.  Wigeman 
(113  Pa.  St.,  431  ;  6  Atl.,  354) ;  such  was  the  case  with  some  recent  pro- 
visions relating  to  mechanics'  liens,  and  such  is  alleged  by  the  appel- 
lants to  be  the  case  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1891, 
under  which  this  action  was  brought.  The  title  of  the  act  of  1891  is 
''An  act  to  provide  for  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  in 
and  about  the  anthracite  coal  mines  of  Pennsylvania  and  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  property  connected  therewith.''  It  divides 
the  anthracite  region  into  eight  districts,  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor  of  a  competent  mine  inspector  in  each  district, 
who  shall  have  a  general  oversight  of  mining  operations  within  his 
district.  It  creates  an  examining  board  for  each  district,  with  power 
to  examine  candidates,  and  recommend  such  as  they  shall  deem  quali- 
fied for  the  position  of  mine  foreman  to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs. 
It  is  made  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  issue  certificates  to  those  who  apply 
therefor  and  have  been  recommended  by  the  board  of  examiners. 

Article  8,  section  1,  declares  that  no  person  ''shall  be  permitted  to 
act  as  mine  foreman  or  assistant  mine  foreman  of  any  coal  mines  or 
colliery  "  who  has  not  been  examined  by  the  board  of  examiners,  rec- 
ommended to  the  secretary  of  internal  affairs,  and  provided  by  that 
officer  with  a  certificate.  The  employment  of  a  certified  mine  foreman 
is  made  obligatory  upon  all  mine  owners  and  operators,  and  a  failure  to 
do  so  is  punished  by  a  fine  of  $20  per  day,  which  may  be  collected  from 
the  owner,  the  operator,  or  the  sux>eriutendent  in  charge  of  the  mine. 
The  duties  of  the  mine  foreman  are  prescribed  by  the  act,  and  the 
owner  or  operator  of  the  mine  can  not  interfere  with  them.  He  is 
especially  to  "  visit  and  examine  every  working  place  in  the  mine  at 
least  once  every  alternate  day  while  the  men  of  such  place  are  or  should 
be  at  work,  and  direct  that  each  and  every  working  place  is  properly 
secured  by  props  or  timber,  and  that  safety  in  all  respects  is  assured 
by  directing  that  all  loose  coal  or  rock  shall  be  pulled  down  or  secured, 
and  that  no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place  unless 
it  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  secure."    (Article  12,  rule  12.) 

The  mine  foreman  is  also  required  to  examine,  at  least  once  every 
day,  "all  slopes,  shafts,  main  roads,  ways,  signal  apparatus,  pulleys, 
and  timbering,  and  see  that  they  are  in  safe  and  efficient  working  con- 
dition."   (Rule  13.) 

After  having  thus  most  effectually  taken  the  management  of  his 
mining  operations  out  of  his  hands,  and  committed  it  to  officers  of  its 
own  creation,  whose  employment  is  made  compulsory  upon  him,  the 
statute,  in  section  8  of  article  17,  imposes  upon  the  mine  owner  a  lia- 
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bility  for  the  neglect  or  incompetency  of  the  men  whom  he  is  comi)elIed 
to  employ,  in  these  words:  " That  for  any  injury  to  x>erson  or  property 
occasioned  by  any  violation  of  this  act  or  any  failure  to  comply  with 
its  provisions  by  any  mine  foreman,  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to 
the  party  injured  against  said  owner  or  operator  for  any  direct  damages 
he  may  have  sustained  thereby;  and  in  case  of  loss  of  life  by  reason 
of  such  neglect  or  failure  aforesaid  a  right  of  action  shall  accrue  to  the 
widow  and  lineal  heirs  of  the  person  whose  life  shall  be  lost  for  like 
recovery  of  damages  for  the  iigury  they  shall  have  sustained." 

This  statute,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Through  it,  the  lawmakers  say  to  the  mine  owner :  <<  You  can 
not  be  trusted  to  manage  your  own  business.  Left  to  yourself,  you  will 
not  properly  care  for  your  own  employees.  We  will  determine  what 
you  shall  do.  In  order  to  make  it  certain  that  our  directions  are  obeyed, 
we  will  set  a  mine  foreman  over  your  mines,  with  authority  to  direct  the 
manner  in  which  your  operations  shall  be  conducted,  and  what  precau- 
tions shall  be  taken  for  the  safety  of  your  employees.  Tou  shall  take 
for  this  position  a  man  whom  we  certify  to  as  competent  You  shall 
pay  him  his  salary.  What  he  orders  done  in  your  mines  you  shall  pay 
for.  If,  notwithstanding  our  certificate,  he  turns  out  to  be  incompe- 
tent or  untrustworthy,  you  shall  be  responsible  for  his  ignorance  or 
negligence.^  Under  the  operation  of  this  statute  the  mine  foreman  rep- 
resents the  Commonwealth.  The  State  insists  on  his  employment  by  the 
mine  owner,  and,  in  the  name  of  the  police  power,  turns  over  to  him 
the  determination  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  comfort  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  miners,  and  invests  him  with  the  power  to  compel  compliance 
with  his  directions.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  mine  owner  does  not  protect  him;  but,  if  the  mine  foreman  fails 
to  do  properly  what  the  statute  directs  him  to  do,  the  mine  owner  is 
declared  to  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  the  incompetency 
of  the  representative  of  the  State.  This  is  a  strong  case  of  binding  the 
consequences  of  the  fault  or  folly  of  one  man  upon  the  shoulders  of 
another.  This  is  worse  than  taxation  without  representation.  It  is 
civil  responsibility  without  blame,  and  for  the  fault  of  another.  The 
same  conclusion  may  be  reached  by  another  road. 

It  has  been  long  settled  that  a  mining  boss  or  foreman  is  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  other  employees  of  the  same  master,  engaged  in  a 
common  business,  and  that  the  master  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  such  mining  boss.  The  duty  of  the  mine  owner 
is  to  employ  competent  bosses  or  foremen  to  direct  hiS'  operations. 
When  he  does  this  he  discharges  the  full  measure  of  his  duty  to  his 
employees,  and  he  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  arising  from  the  negligence 
of  the  foreman.  A  vice- principal  is  one  to  whom  an  employer  delegates 
the  x>erformance  of  duties  which  the  law  imposes  on  him,  and  the 
employer  is  responsible  because  the  duty  is  his  own.  As  to  the  acts  of 
workmen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  do  their  work,  the  duty  of 
the  employer  is  to  employ  persons  who  are  reasonably  competent  to  do 
the  work  assigned  them^  and,  if  he  finds  himself  mistaken  in  regard  to 
their  competency,  to  discharge  them  when  the  mistake  is  discovered. 
But  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  negligence  as 
these  may  affect  each  other.  Now,  the  act  of  1891  undertakes  to  reverse 
the  settled  law  upon  this  subject,  and  declares  that  the  employer  shall 
be  responsible  for  an  injury  to  an  employee  resulting  from  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow- workman.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1891,  the  man  whose 
negligence  caused  the  iigury  was  alone  liable  to  respond  in  damages. 
He  might  not  always  have  property  out  of  which  a  judgment  could  be 
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collected,  bat  the  plaintiff  most,  in  any  case,  take  his  chances  of  the 
solvency  of  the  defendant  against  whom  his  cause  of  action  lies. 

The  act  of  1891  undertakes  to  furnish  a  respoDsible  defendant  for  the 
injured  person  to  pursue.  Passing  over  the  head  of  the  fellow-servant 
at  whose  hands  the  injury  was  received,  it  fastens  on  the  owner  of  the 
property  on  which  the  accident  happened,  and  declares  him  to  be  the 
guilty  person  on  whose  head  the  consequences  of  the  accident  shall  fall. 
To  see  the  true  character  of  this  legislation  we  must  keep  both  lines  of 
objection  in  mind.  We  must  remember  that  the  injury  complained  of 
is  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- workman,  for  which  the  master  is 
resx)onsible  neither  in  law  nor  morals.  We  must  also  remember  that 
this  fellow- workman  has  been  designated  by  the  State,  his  duties  defined, 
and  his  powers  conferred  by  statute,  and  his  employment  made  com- 
pulsory, under  heavy  penalties,  by  the  same  statute.  Finally,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  the  negligence  of  this  fellow-servant,  whose  compe- 
tency the  State  has  certifi^,  and  whose  employment  the  State  has  com- 
pelled, for  which  the  employer  is  made  liable.  The  State  says:  ^^He 
is  competent.  Tou  must  employ  him.  Tou  shall  surrender  to  his  con- 
trol the  arrangements  for  the  security  of  your  employees.'^  It  then 
says,  in  effect:  "If  we  impose 'upon  you  by  certifying  to  the  compe- 
tency of  an  incompetent  man,  or  if  the  man  to  whom  we  commit  the 
conduct  of  your  mines  neglects  his  duty  you  shall  pay  for  our  mistake 
and  for  his  negligence."  We  have  no  doubt  that  so  much,  at  least,  of 
section  8  of  article  17  of  the  act  of  1891  as  imposes  liability  on  the 
mine  owner  for  the  failure  of  the  foreman  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  which  comx>els  his  employment  and  defines  his  duties,  is 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

But  why  should  the  certified  mine  foreman  be  relieved  firom  the  con- 
sequences of  his  negligence?  The  jury  have  found  that  the  injury  was 
due  to  his  want  of  attention  to  his  proper  duties,  and  his  liability  is 
clear,  without  regard  to  our  mining  laws.  But  the  statute  required  him 
to  examine  the  roads  and  ways  in  use  in  the  mine  each  day.  Be  knew 
the  film  of  rock  separating  the  upper  from  the  lower  working  was  but 
8  feet  thick,  at  best;  he  knew  that  the  supports  for  this  film  were  not 
in  line  with  each  other  in  the  upper  and  lower  wortdngs;  he  knew 
that  layers  of  the  rock  were  falling  off,  that  the  thickness  of  the  floor 
was  reduced  under  the  way  on  which  the  accident  occurred  to  about  5 
feet,  and  that,  not  far  away,  it  had  fallen  down  into  the  lower  working; 
yet,  with  all  this  knowledge  he  did  nothing,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  to 
increase  the  security  of  the  way.  Whether  his  conduct  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  statute,  or  regardless  of  it,  his  failure  to  do  what 
he  must  have  known  to  be  necessary  was  a  neglect  of  duty  such  as 
should  render  him  liable  to  his  fellow  servant  who  has  suffered  from  it. 
We  are  not  prepared  to  hold  the  act  of  1891  unconstitutional  as  a 
whole.  It  relates  to  all  anthracite  coal  mines,  and  defines  what  shall 
be  regarded  as  such  mines.  Coal  may  be  taken  out  of  the  ground  by 
farm  owners  for  their  own  use,  or  it  may  be  taken  in  such  small  quan- 
tities and  for  such  local  purposes  as  to  make  the  application  of  the 
mining  laws  to  the  operations  so  conducted  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
burdensome  to  the  extent  of  absolute  prohibition.  Such  limited  or 
incipient  operations  are  not  within  the  mischief,  to  remedy  which  the 
mining  laws  were  devised.  They  are  ordinarily  conducted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  exploration,  or  for  family  supply,  and  ought  not  to  be  classed 
with  operations  conducted  for  the  supply  of  the  public.  The  business 
of  coal  mining,  like  that  of  insurance  or  banking,  may  be  defined  by  the 
legislature.    The  definition  found  in  the  act  of  1891  seems  to  us  reason- 
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able,  to  be  within  the  fair  limits  of  a  legislative  definition,  and  to 
exclude  only  such  operations  as  are  too  small  to  make  the  general  regu- 
lations provided  by  the  act  applicable  to  them.  The  ground  on  which 
we  place  our  judgment  is  not,  therefore,  that  the  act  is  local^  but  that 
the  provisions  of  it  which  we  have  considered  are  in  violation  of  the 
bill  of  rights. 


Section  1  of  chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887  of  Massachusetts  pro- 
vides that  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time,  by  reason 
of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer, 
entrusted  with  and  exercising  superintendence,  whose  sole  or  principal 
duty  is  that  of  superintendence,  the  employee  shall  have  the  same 
right  of  compensation  and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the 
employee  had  not  been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the 
employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work. 

Under  this  act  IN'orman  J.  Dane  sued  the  Cochran  Chemical  Com- 
pany for  personal  injuries  as  an  employee,  the  circumstances  of  his 
employment  having  been  as  follows:  The  company  employed  Fred- 
erick Johnson,  a  carpenter,  under  a  continuing  contract  to  make  all 
repairs  and  alterations  required  in  its  works,  he  to  furnish  tools  and 
the  company  the  materials,  at  $2.50  per  day  for  his  own  services,  and 
25  cents  per  day  for  each  man  employed  by  Johnson  in  addition  to  the 
amount  of  wages  which  Johnson  agreed  to  pay  the  man.  He  hired, 
paid,  superintended,  and  discharged  the  men  employed  by  him,  but  the 
company  directed  how  the  work  was  to  be  done.  Dane  was  hired  by 
Johnson,  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment  received  the  injuries  for 
which  he  sought  compensation. 

The  case  was  decided  adversely  to  Dane  by  the  superior  court  of 
Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  and  having  been  brought  before  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  on  exceptions  by  the  plaintiff,  the 
latter  tribunal,  on  October  19,  1895,  overruled  the  exceptions  and 
sustained  the  decision  of  the  superior  court,  holding  that  Dane,  hav- 
ing been  hired  by  the  carpenter,  was  an  employee  of  the  carpenter  and 
not  of  the  company,  and  hence  could  not  recover  damages  for  his 
injuries  from  the  company. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  this  case,  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Field,  is  published  in  full  in  volume  41  of  the  Kortheastem 
Beporter,  page  678,  and  is  based  on  the  following  reasoning: 

The  fundamental  question  in  the  present  case  is  whether  the  relation 
between  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  as  shown  by  the  evidence,  was 
that  of  employer  and  employee.  Could  the  plaintiff  have  recovered  his 
wages  of  the  defendant  if  they  had  not  been  paid  by  Johnson?  Did 
Johnson  hire  the  plaintiff  on  his  own  account  or  as  agent  for  the 
defendant?  At  common  law  the  defendant,  on  the  evidence,  would 
not  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff,  because,  if  Johnson  was  a  servant  of  the 
defendant  in  hiring  the  plaintiff  and  the  other  workmen,  then  the 
plaintiff  and  Johnson  were  servants  of  the  defendant,  and  a  master  is 
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not  liable,  at  common  law,  for  the  injury  to  one  servant  occasioned  by 
the  negligence  of  his  fellow  servants;  and  if  Johnson  was  an  independ- 
ent contractor,  and  Dane  was  his  servant,  then  the  defendant  would 
not  be  liable  for  any  injury  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of  Johnson  or 
of  one  of  his  servants  to  another  of  his  servants.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  only  reasonable  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  evidence  in  the 
exceptions  is  that  the  plaintiff  was  an  employee  of  Johnson,  and  not  of 
the  defendant,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  1887,  chapter  270, 
and  the  amendments  thereto. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Johnson  was*  authorized  to  hire  workmen  on 
account  of  the  defendant,  or  that  the  workmen  hired  by  Johnson  ever 
understood  that  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant,  or  that  the 
defendant  or  Johnson  so  understood.  The  fact  that  the  defendant 
retained  the  right  to  decide  how  work  should  be  done  on  its  premises 
does  not  of  itself  make  the  workmen  employed  by  Johnson  employees 
of  the  defendant.  Apparently  Johnson  employed  whom  he  pleased, 
and  directed  the  men  employed  by  him  in  the  performance  of  their 
work,  whether  upon  the  premises  of  the  defendant  or  upon  other 
premises  where  he  might  be  doing  work.  On  the  evidence  we  do  not 
think  that  the  jury  could  prox>eriy  find  that  the  relation  of  employee 
and  employer  existed  between  the  parties.  If  the  relation  of  employer 
and  employee  did  not  exist  between  the  parties,  then  the  action  cannot 
be  maintained  under  the  statute  of  1887,  chapter  270. 


A  suit  for  damages  was  brought  by  William  A.  Perry  against  the 
Old  Oolony  Eailroad  Company  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  received 
while  making  repairs  on  a  locomotive  engine  in  a  roundhouse,  through 
the  alleged  negligence  of  one  Straw,  an  engineer  claimed  to  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  locomotive,  in  blowing  down  the  engine. 

He  recovered  in  the  superior  court  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass.,  under 
chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887  of  Massachusets,  section  1  of  which 
provides  that  where  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is 
himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time,  by  rea- 
son of  the  negligence  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  switch,  locomotive  engine,  in 
train  upon  a  railroad,  the  employee  shall  have  the  same  right  of  com- 
pensation and  remedies  against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not 
been  an  employee  of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  or 
its  work.  The  railroad  company  carried  the  case,  on  exceptions,  to  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  the  State,  and  that  tribunal,  on  September  14, 
1895,  sustained  the  exceptions,  holding  that  the  case  was  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  statute  above  quoted.  The  decision,  delivered  by  Judge 
Morton,  is  published  in  volume  41  of  the  Northeastern  Reporter,  page 
289,  and  so  much  thereof  as  bears  on  the  applicability  of  the  statute  to 
ute  to  the  case  is  given  here: 

• 

Even  if  Straw  was  negligent  in  blowing  down,  which  we  do  not 
decide,  we  do  not  think  he  had  charge  or  control  of  a  locomotive  upon 
a  railroad  track,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  The  statute,  as  it  is 
said  in  Thyng  v.  Fitchburg  R.  E.  Co.  (166  Mass.,  18  j  13  K.  E.,  169), 
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''seems  chiefly  to  contemplate  the  damages  from  a  locomotive  engine  or 
train  as  a  moving  body,  and  to  provide  against  the  negligence  of  those 
who,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  control  its  movements."  This  engine 
was  stalled  in  the  ronndhouse  for  repairs,  and  was  not  ''npon  a  rail- 
road track,''  as  those  words  are  ordinarily  nsed.  The  case  would  be 
different,  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  standing  on  a  track  waiting  to  be 
coapled  to  a  train  or  for  some  temporary  purpose.  If  the  engine  had 
been  in  the  repair  shop,  no  one,  we  think,  would  contend  that  it  was 
upon  a  railroad  track,  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  act.  The  fact 
that  it  was  in  the  roundhouse,  instead,  where  such  repairs  were  made 
as  could  be  made  comfortably,  does  not,  it  seems  to  us,  make  any  differ- 
ence. It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  engine  was  in  the 
charge  or  control  of  Straw.  The  testimony  tended  to  show  that  when 
an  engine  came  into  the  roundhouse  it  was  generally  assigned  to  a  pit, 
the  tender  brake  set  up,  and  the  wheels  blocked,  and  then  the  engineer 
went  off  and  the  engine  was  in  charge  of  the  train  dispatcher,  or,  as 
the  plaintiff  put  it,  ''the  engineer  had  no  duties  in  the  roundhouse 
any  more  than  if  he  has  a  little  job  on  his  engine  to  do,  he  does  it," 
which  is  far  from  saying  that  in  the  roundhouse  he  has  charge  and 
control  of  the  engine.  GHie  blowing  down  of  the  engine  was  in  response 
to  an  outside  suggestion,  and  might  as  well  have  been  done  by  anyone 
else,  for  aught  that  appears.  But  even  if  the  engine  was  in  charge  or 
control  of  Straw,  that  is  not  sufficient.  In  order  to  make  the  defend- 
ant liable,  it  must  also  have  been  upon  a  railroad  track,  which  we  do 
not  think  it  was. 


On  November  21, 1894,  W.  H.  Olune,  a  local  officer  of  the  Atnerican 
Railway  Union,  was  convicted,  with  others,  in  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  for  the  southern  district  of  California,  of  conspiracy  to 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  United  States  mails  during  the  time  of 
the  great  railway  strike  in  the  summer  of  1894.  Motions  for  a  new 
trial  and  in  arrest  of  judgment  were  overruled,  and  the  defendants 
were  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  of  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal.,  for  the  period  of  eighteen 
months.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  on  writ  of  error,  which  court  sustained  the  conviction 
by  decision  of  November  15,  1885,  as  published  in  volume  16  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Eeporter,  page  125. 

The  principal  question  of  law  in  the  case  was  raised  in  the  argu- 
nent,  and  related  to  the  competency  of  Congress  to  impose  a  heavier 
penalty  for  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime  than  that  imposed  for  the 
crime  itself.  On  this  point  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  in  delivering  the  opin-* 
ion  of  the  court,  said : 

By  section  3995,  Eevised  Statutes  United  States,  the  offense  of 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  mails  is  made  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $100.  By  section  5440,  Eevised  Statutes  United  States, 
a  conspiracy  to  commit  any  offense  against  the  United  States  is  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000,  and  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years.  Upon  this  he  (the  counsel 
for  the  defendants)  contended  that  a  conspiracy  to  commit  an  offense 
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can  not  be  pnnislied  more  severely  than  the  offense  itself,  and  also  that 
when  the  principal  offense  itself  is,  in  fact,  committed,  the  mere  con- 
spiracy is  merged  in  it. 

The  language  of  the  section  is  plain  and  not  open  to  doabt.  A  con- 
spiracy to  commit  an  offense  is  denounced  as  itself  a  separate  offense, 
and  the  punishment  thereof  is  fixed  by  the  statute,  and  we  know  of  no 
lack  of  power  in  Congress  to  thus  deal  with  a  conspiracy.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  a  statute  making  a  con- 
spiracy to  do  an  act  punishable  more  severely  than  the  doing  of  the  act 
itself,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  considered  solely  by  the  legislative  body.  The 
power  exists  to  separate  the  conspiracy  from  the  act  itself  and  to  affix 
distinct  and  independent  penalties  to  each. 

With  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  conspiracy  was  merged  in  the 
completed  act,  it  is  enough  tiiat  we  can  not,  upon  the  record,  hold  that 
the  mails  were  obstruct^.  All  the  testimony  not  being  preserved,  it 
may  be  that  the  testimony  satisfied  the  jury  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
obstruction  of  the  mails,  but  only,  as  charged,  a  conspiracy  to  obstruct. 
If  so,  the  suggestion  of  a  merger  falls  to  the  ground. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana  on  October  16,  1895,  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Sullivan  County  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
garet C.  Tohill  V.  Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad  Company,  and 
decided  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  the 
railroad  company  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  killed  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany in  a  collision  between  his  train,  No.  20,  which  was  run  as  a  ^'reg- 
ular," and  another  train.  No.  19,  which  was  being  run  as  an  "extra,"  or 
inferior  train. 

The  supreme  court  held  that  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collision  was 
not  in  ordering  the  running  of  the  extra  train  and  failing  to  notify  the 
deceased  engineer  of  the  regular  train  of  the  fact,  but  was  the  failure 
of  the  deceased  engineer's  fellow-servants  in  charge  of  the  extra  train 
to  comply  with  the  company's  rules,  by  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the 
regular  train,  and  hence  that  the  railroad  company  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  accident. 

The  substance  of  the  decision,  delivered  by  Judge  Hackney,  which 
is  published  in  full  in  volume  41  of  the  Northeastern  Reporter,  page 
709,  is  as  follows: 

We  think  it  may  be  conceded  to  be  the  law  that  a  railroad  company, 
operating  a  complicated  system  of  trains,  is  required  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable  safety  of  the  X)peratives  of  such  trains  against  collisions; 
that  it  would  not  be  a  compliance  with  such  requirement  to  direct  one 
train  to  run  by  schedule  and  another  to  run  over  the  same  track  with- 
out schedule,  in  conflict  with  such  schedule  train  and  without  notice  to 
the  schedule  trainmen,  by  rule  or  otherwise,  or  without  some  limitation 
upon  the  extra  or  nonscheduled  train,  under  which  it  would  so  run  as 
to  guard  against  collision  with  the  schedule  train.  There  are  many 
authorities  to  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany to  use  ordinary  care  and  prudence  in  making  and  promulgating 
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reasonably  necessary  and  sufficient  rules  for  the  safe  ronning  of  its  trains 
and  for  the  government  of  its  employees,  so  as  to  famish  them  a  reason- 
able degree  of  safety,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice. But  this  requirement  does  not  deny  the  right  of  railway  companies 
to  vary  from  the  time  tables  in  any  instance,  nor  does  it  mean  that  every 
variation  involves  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  business  of  carrjdng  on  an  extensive  railway  system, 
trains  must  be  exx)ected  to  run  out  of  schedule  time,  some  from  unavoid- 
able delays  and  others  as  extra  trains  carrying  an  accumulation  of 
freight  and  passengers  beyond  the  line  of  business  ordinarily  expected 
and  regularly  prepared  for.  As  said  in  the  case  of  Slater  v.  Jewett 
(85  K.  Y.,  61),  <<  it  is  at  times  a  necessity  to  do  so,  and  a  necessity  so 
frequent  as  to  faU  within  the  occurrences  that  a  railway  servant  is  bound 
to  expect  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  Even  as  regards  the  public 
and  passengers,  a  railway  manager  has  a  right,  when  needs  press,  to 
vary  from  Ms  general  time-table.  All  that  can  then  be  required  from 
him  by  the  public  and  passengers  is  that,  when  he  makes  a  variation, 
he  act  under  it  with  reasonable  care  and  diligence." 

This  is  all  that  a  servant  could  ask  or  expect.  If,  therefore,  in  the 
present  case,  the  company  made  and  promulgated  such  rules  as,  by  their 
faithful  observance^  secured  reasonable  safety  to  operatives  of  schedule 
trains  against  collision  with  extra  trains,  the  company  must  be  held 
to  have  performed  its  duty  in  this  respect.  The  special  verdict  in  this 
case  expressly  found  that  the  company  maintained  rules  under  which 
regular  trains  might  be  converted  into  extra  trains;  that  trains  of  an 
inferior  class  should  clear  the  right  of  way  for  trains  of  a  superior  class  by 
taking  a  side  track  at  least  five  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  any  schedule 
train  at  the  last  station  to  which  it  was  safe  for  such  inferior  train  to 
run ;  that  No.  19  Jthe  extra  train]  wholly  failed  to  act  in  accordance  with 
said  rules,  and  did  not  take  the  side  track  at  Pursell,  where  No.  20  [the 
regular  train]  could  have  passed  in  safety,  but  continued  beyond  said 
station  to  where  the  collision  occurred.  Thus  it  appears  that  obedience 
to  said  rules  by  No.  19  [the  extra  train]  would  have  made  the  passage 
of  No.  20  [the  regular  train],  running  by  the  schedule,  entirely  safe.  A 
rule  easily  followed  by  servants,  and  when  followed  securing  safety  to 
coservants,  is  a  reasonable  compliance  with  the  duty  owing  by  the  mas- 
ter to  his  servants  upon  this  question.  As  held  in  Bose  v.  Eailway 
Gompany  (58  N.  Y.,  217),  obedience  to  the  regulations  of  a  railway  com- 
pany in  regard  to  the  running  of  trains  is  a  matter  of  executive  detail, 
which  neither  the  corporation  nor  any  general  agent  can  personally 
oversee,  but  as  to  which  employees  must  be  relied  on .  If  those  employees 
&il  in  their  duty  by  breaking  existing  regulations,  and  in  consequence 
other  employees  are  injured,  no  action  can  be  maintained  for  the  injury, 
as  it  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow- 
servant. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  negligence  of  those  in  charge  of  No.  19  [the 
extra  train]  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  collision,  and  the  order  of 
the  train  dispatcher  was  not  negligently  issued.  That  the  operatives 
of  No.  19  [the  extra  train]  were  the  fellow-servants  of  the  unfortunate 
engineer  is  not  questionea  by  the  appellee's  counsel,  but  is  conceded. 

That  irgury  resulting  from  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow-servant  cre- 
ates no  liability  against  the  master  is  not  only  well  settled,  but  is  con- 
ceded also  by  api)ellee'8  counsel.  It  was  error,  therefore,  to  deny  the 
apx>ellant's  motion  for  judgment  upon  the  special  verdict.  The  judg- 
ment is  reversed. 
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The  supreme  court  of  Michigan  decided  on  October  22, 1895,  in  the 
case  of  Shackleton  v,  Manistee  and  Northeastern  Railroad  Company 
(reported  in  volume  64  of  the  ITorthwestern  Eeporter,  page  728)  that, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  case,  the  railroad  company  was  not  answer- 
able for  the  death  of  an  employee  who,  while  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,  was  throivn  from  a  way  car  and  killed,  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  a  hand  railing,  which  had  been  removed  from  the  car.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  set  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered 
by  Judge  Montgomery,  which  is  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff,  as  administratrix,  sues  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 
of  her  husband,  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  the  defendant's  negli- 
gence. The  deceased  was  a  conductor  on  a  freight  train  of  the  defend- 
ant company,  and  the  injuries  resulting  in  his  death  were  caused  by 
his  being  thrown  off  the  rear  end  of  the  way  car  to  the  track  and  the 
train  passing  over  him.  The  car  from  which  he  was  thrown  had  hand 
rails  provided  on  either  side  of  the  steps,  the  rear  hand  rail  extending 
to  the  brake,  so  that  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  car  would  not  result  in  throw- 
ing one  attempting  to  alight  from  the  car.  On  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, however,  this  rear  hand  rail  had  been  removed,  and  the  testimony 
offered  by  the  plaintiff  tends  to  show  that  while  deceased  was  stepping 
down  from  the  car  he  was  thrown  off  by  reason  of  this  defect.  There 
is  no  room  for  attributing  any  negligence  to  the  defendant,  unless  it  be 
for  the  absence  of  the  hand  rail  at  this  time.  A  few  days  before  the 
accident  decease  and  his  trainmen,  when  using  the  way  car  in  question, 
allowed  it  to  run  against  a  car  loaded  with  logs,  which  extended  over 
the  ends  of  the  car  on  which  they  were  loaded,  so  that,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  hand  rail,  they  bent  it  nearly  against  the  side  of  the  car. 
Deceased  thereupon  called  the  attention  of  a  workman  in  the  defend- 
ant's repair  shops  to  the  hand  rail,  and  asked  him  to  take  it  off  and 
repair  it.  The  workman  replied  **A11  right,"  and  took  it  off.  Deceased 
then  started  off  with  the  car,  without  reporting  the  defect  to  the  super- 
intendent, as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  company,  and  without  making 
any  objection  to  using  the  defective  car  to  those  in  authority,  or  to  any- 
one connected  with  the  defendant  in  any  way.  While  on  his  trip  that 
day  the  assistant  superintendent  saw  the  car  and  said  to  the  deceased, 
<<  You  want  to  see  that  that  is  fixed.  Get  it  fixed."  Deceased  again 
called  the  attention  of  the  workman  in  the  repair  shop  to  it,  and  he 
again  promised  to  fix  it,  but  neglected  to  do  so.  Deceased,  however, 
continued  in  the  use  of  the  car  without  protest,  until  he  was  killed  in 
the  manner  above  described. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  recognize  the  general  rule  that  the  servant 
who  engages  in  the  use  of,  or  continues  in  the  use  of,  defective  machinery 
or  appliances,  assumes  the  risk  incident  to  the  employment — but  seeks 
to  bring  this  case  within  the  exception  to  the  rule  which  obtains  in  case 
the  servant  has  been  induced  to  continue  the  use  of  the  defective  appli- 
ances by  reason  of  the  master's  promise  to  repair.  The  present  case  is 
not  within  any  such  exception  to  the  rule.  'So  one  representing  the 
master  had  induced  deceased  to  continue  in  the  use  of  the  car  in  its 
then  condition.  The  employee  in  the  car-repair  shop  certainly  gave 
deceased  no  such  directions.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  acting  under 
instructions  received  from  the  deceased.  The  statement  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  so  far  from  being  authority  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
car,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuke  for  using  it  in  its  then  condi- 
tion.   The  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  company  might  have  been 
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negligent  in  not  repairing  the  car  sooner,  but  such  negligence  was*  open 
to  the  observation  of  the  deceased,  and  he  saw  fit  to  continue  in  the 
use  of  the  car.  He  made  no  objection  to  using  it  in  its  crippled  condi- 
tion ;  he  gave  no  notice  to  anyone  in  authority  which  would  indicate 
to  defendant  that  he  refused  to  take  the  risk,  which  was  as  apparent 
to  him  as  to  anyone  connected  with  the  road.  The  circuit  judge  was 
right  in  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendant. 


A  question  of  great  interest,  and  one  which  has  rarely  been  judicially 
passed  upon,  recently  arose  in  the  case  of  William  Mattison  v.  The 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Eailway  Company,  before  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Lucas  County,  Ohio. 

The  case  involved  the  right  of  a  discharged  employee,  who  had  been 
blacklisted  by  his  former  employer,  to  recover  pecuniary  damages  for 
the  injury  suffered  by  him  by  reason  of  the  blacklisting. 

The  facts  in  the  case  were  substantially  as  follows:  Mattison  had 
been  employed  by  the  railway  company  as  a  conductor,  at  wages  of 
$120  ])er  month,  and  he  declared  in  his  petition  that,  having  been 
appointed  as  a  representative  of  other  workmen,  he  made  objection  to 
certain  rules  adopted  by  the  defendant  company  and  <'by  all  other 
trunk-line  railroads  in  the  United  States,"  designated  as  '^blacklist 
rules."  Shortly  after  having  made  such  objection,  he  was  discharged 
from  the  service  of  the  company,  "without  cause  or  provocation,"  and 
the  company  thereupon,  conspiring  with  other  railroad  companies  in 
order  to  prevent  him  from  securing  employment  in  his  chosen  avoca- 
tion, caused  the  said  blacklist  rules  to  be  enforced  against  him,  thus 
preventing  him  from  obtaining  such  employment.  He  was  compelled 
to  seek  work  elsewhere,  and  secured  employment  as  a  policeman,  but  as 
such  had  only  been  able  to  earn  $720  per  year,  instead  of  $1,440  x>er 
year,  which  he  had  received  as  a  railroad  conductor. 

The  company  demurred  to  Mattison's  complaint,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  blacklist,  resulting  in  injury  to  an  innocent 
discharged  employee,  is  a  wrong  for  which  such  employee  can  obtain 
financial  redress. 

Judge  Pratt,  on  September  25,  1895,  sustained  the  right  of  Mattison 
to  sue  the  company  for  damages.  The  report  of  the  case,  furnished  the 
Department  of  Labor  by  the  ofi&cial  stenographer  of  the  court,  shows 
the  substance  of  the  opinion  to  be  as  follows : 

The  employee's  right  to  employment  is  equally  sacred  with  the  right 
of  the  employer  to  employ  him;  it  is  not  only  a  serious  right,  affecting 
a  man's  life,  but  you  may  say  that  it  is  his  life.  The  laboring  man's 
employment  is  the  only  thing  that  stands  between  him  and  starvation, 
or  what  is  little  less  than  starvation — pauperism — and  it  is  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  for  the  public  good  that  the  right  of  a  man  to  his  own 
employment,  in  any  honest  woi'k  which  he  may  seek,  should  not  be 
interfered  with  or  violated. 
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Thi^,  of  course,  does  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  right  of  a  company,  or  of 
a  man,  to  judge  himself  who  he  will  liave  to  work  for  him ;  and  it  makes 
no  difference  Avhether  he  refuses  to  let  a  man  work  for  him  because  he 
is  incompetent  or  because  he  dislikes  him.  He  has  a  right  to  seek  his 
own  employees,  but,  as  is  frequently  said,  one  man's  right  ends  where 
another  man's  commences,  and  the  right  of  the  employer  to  discharge 
ends  with  his  own  employment,  and  he  must  not  trench  upon  the  right 
of  the  employee  to  seek  other  employment  by  which  he  may  support 
himself  and  his  family,  and  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  the  largest 
liberty  to  seek  employment  should  be  before  every  man,  whatever  may 
be  his  employment  or  whatever  may  be  his  business,  trade,  or  occu- 
pation. It  is  also  a  matter  of  public  interest  to  encourage  men  in 
becoming  proficient  in  their  employment.  It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
public  policy  that  a  railroad  company  should  have  the  right  to  employ 
such  men  as  it  sees  fit  and  to  judge  for  itself  of  the  competency  of  its 
employees.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  It  is,  however,  for  the  pub- 
lic iuterest  that  a  man  who  is  skilled  and  who  has  become  proficient  in 
his  employment  should  be  able  to  find  employment,  if  not  with  one 
railroad,  with  another  railroad,  or  some  other  railroad — at  least  that  the 
field  should  be  open  to  him,  that  he  should  have  that  right;  and  while 
a  railroad  company  may  discharge  its  men  and  not  employ  them  them- 
selves, they  trench  upon  the  rights  of  the  employees  whenever  they,  by 
one  deed  or  another,  seek  to  prevent  their  employees  from  getting 
employment  of  other  railroad  companies,  or  combine  or  conspire  in  any 
way  to  prevent  it,  as  is  charged  in  this  petition,  and  the  matters  alleged 
in  the  petition  are,  on  demurrer,  to  be  taken  as  confessed. 

Of  course  there  may  be  an  injury  that  is  not  a  legal  injury  resulting 
from  a  company  discharging  one  of  its  employees,  and  so  long  as  they 
simply  discharge  him  their  right  to  make  the  discharge  should  not  be 
questioned;  but  if  they  make  a  combination,  as  is  charged  in  this 
I)etition,  with  other  companies  that  they  shall  not  ejoploy  him,  then  it 
seems  to  me  they  go  beyond  their  legal  right. 

The  matters  alleged  here  are  sufficient  to  constitute  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  defendant,  and  the  demurrer  will  therefore  be  overruled. 


EXTRACT  EELATING  TO  LABOR  FROM  THE  HEW  COHSTrrUTIOH 

OF  UTAH. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  16,  1894,  it  was  provided  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  might  call  a  convention  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  do  other  necessary  things  toward  their  becoming  a  State 
of  the  Union.  This  convention  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  City  March  4, 
1895,  and  continued  in  session  until  May  8, 1895.  It  framed  a  State 
constitution,  which  was  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  Territory  at  an 
election  held  November  5,1895,  and  was  by  them  adopted.  The  only 
farther  action  needed  to  constitute  Utah  a  sovereign  State  of  the 
nation  was  the  issue  by  the  President  of  the  usual,  formal  proclama- 
tion to  that  effect  which  took  place  Saturday,  January  4,  189C. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  Article  XVI,  relating  to  labor: 

Section  1.  The  rights  of  labor  shall  have  just  protection  through 
laws  calculated  to  promote  the  industrial  welfare  of  the  State. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  a  board  of  labor,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration,  which  shall  fairly  represent  the  interests  of 
both  capital  and  labor.  The  board  shall  perform  duties  and  receive 
compensation  as  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  The  legislature  shall  prohibit : 

First.  The  emiiloyment  of  women  or  of  children  under  the  age  of  14 
years  in  underground  mines. 

Second.  The  contracting  of  convict  labor. 

Third.  The  labor  of  convicts  outside  prison  grounds,  except  on  pub- 
lic works  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State. 

Fourth.  The  political  and  commercial  control  of  employees. 

Sec.  4.  The  exchange  of  black  lists  by  railroad  companies  or  other 
corporations,  associations,  or  persons  is  prohibited. 

Sec  5.  The  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting 
m  death  shall  never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall 
not  be  subject  to  any  statutory  limitation. 

Sec.  6.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  on  all  works  or 
undertakings  carried  on  or  aided  by  the  State,  county,  or  municipal 
governments,  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  provide  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees  in  factories,  smelters,  and  mines. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature,  by  appropriate  legishition,  shall  provide  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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The  following  minor  emendations  are  offered  to  the  table  relating  to 
dates  of  establishment,  etc.,  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  printed  on 
pages  110  and  111  of  Bulletin  No.  1 : 

Maeyland. — ^February  25, 1892,  a  new  organic  act  relating  to  this 
bureau  was  passed  iu  which,  in  addition  to  ordinary  labor  statistics, 
provision  was  made  for  gathering  statistics  of  agriculture,  mining, 
transportation  by  railroad  and  other  means,  and  of  shipping  and  com- 
merce. Also  that  rex)orts  should  be  made  annually  instead  of  biennially 
as  heretofore.  The  new  bureau  is  known  officially  as  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Statistics. 

Connecticut. — During  the  existence  of  the  original  bureau  (July 
12, 1873,  to  July  23,  1875)  two  annual  reports  were  made,  instead  of 
one  as  stated  in  Bulletin  l^o.  1,  one  in  May,  1874,  and  one  in  May,  1875. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE. 


During  the  past  two  or  three  years  a  statement  parx>orting  to  give 
the  relation  of  wages  to  cost  of  production,  or  the  proportion  of  labor 
cost  to  the  whole  cost,  has  been  going  the  rounds  of  the  press.  This 
statement  has  generally  been  in  the  following  form : 

Mr.  Carroll  B.  Wright,  the  national  labor  statistician,  has  figured  out 
that  the  average  rate  of  wages  per  year  paid  in  the  United  States  is 
$347,  and  the  average  product  of  each  laborer  is  valued  at  $1,888. 
This  gives  the  employer  82.2  per  cent,  while  the  man  who  does  the  work 
and  produces  the  results  is  allowed  a  paltry  17.8  per  cent.  In  spite  of 
our  boasted  free  country  and  high  wages,  the  fact  remains  that  the  pro- 
portion of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  paid  to  the  American  workingman 
is  smaller  by  far  than  that  paid  to  any  other  workingman  in  any  civil- 
ized or  uncivilized  country  on  the  globe. 

Sometimes  the  article  varies  in  its  statement,  both  in  percentages 
quoted  and  in  other  essential  features,  but  usually  conforms  very  closely 
to  the  foregoing  extract,  which  has  been  taken  literally  from  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  which  it  appeared.  The  prominence  given  to  this  state- 
ment warrants  its  notice  in  the  Bulletin.  Ordinarily  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  use  its  pages  for  current  items,  but  the  figures  quoted  and  the 
statement  that  they  are  upon  the  authority  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  make  this  case  an  exception.  The  figures  themselves  are  in  the 
main  correct;  they  relate  more  particularly  to  the  census  of  1880  than 
to  any  other  collection  of  data.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  and  the 
facts  underlying  them  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them. 

If  the  aggregate. wages  paid  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1880,  be 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  employees  to  whom  the  wages  were 
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paid,  the  quotient  will  be  347,  tlias  determining  the  average  wages  paid 
to  the  employees  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of 
the  country  as  $347.  Dividing  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  products 
of  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  by  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  therein,  the  quotient  is  1,965,  showing  that  the  average  prod- 
uct per  employee  was  $1,965.  Now,  $347  is  17.7  per  cent  of  the  gross 
value  of  the  per  capita  product,  as  stated,  leaving  a  balance,  of  course, 
of  82.3  per  cent,  or  $1,618,  which  the  originator  of  the  statement  quoted 
above  assumes  goes  to  the  employer.  The  82.3  per  cent  of  the  total 
product,  or  $1,618  per  capita,  covers  all  expenses  of  production,  cost  of 
materials,  miscellaneous  items,  profit,  deterioration,  interest — every- 
thing, in  fact,  which  can  be  counted  as  cost  of  production  other  than 
wages.  Taking  the  Eleventh  Census — that  for  1890 — it  is  found  that 
the  value  of  the  gross  product  per  capita  for  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  was  $2,204,  and 
the  average  annual  wages  per  employee,  computed  for  1890  as  already 
computed  for  1880,  was  $445.  The  writer  of  the  statement  quoted 
above  would  assume,  for  the  Eleventh  Census,  that  while  $445  was 
paid  to  labor,  $1,769  went  to  the  employer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of 
the  total  product  per  capita,  20.18  per  cent  went  to  labor,  55.08  per  cent 
for  materials,  and  24.74  per  cent  to  miscellaneous  expenses,  salaries, 
interest,  profits,  etc. 

All  statements  like  that  quoted  above  are  fallacious  in  their  applica- 
tion. While  the  figures  in  themselves  are  in  the  main  fairly  correct, 
and  the  i>ercentages  so,  the  balance,  or  82.2  per  cent,  does  not  go  to  the 
employer,  but,  as  shown,  largely  for  raw  materials;  and  of  the  amount 
paid  for  raw  materials  the  bulk  goes  to  labor  for  their  production. 
That  the  statement  emanates  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is  an 
assumption  without  any  authority.  From  what  sources  the  comparison 
with  workingmen  of  other  countries  is  secured  is  not  known,  but  the 
concluding  statement  in  the  quoted  article  is  undoubtedly  as  fallacious 
as  the  one  which  gives  to  the  employer  82.2  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  product. 

C.  D.  W. 


IHDUSTBIAL  COMMUIIITlES.(a) 

BY  W.  P.  WILLOUOHBY. 

CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  growth  of  the  large  industry  and  the  creation  of  special  induA- 
trial  centers  constitute  two  of  the  most  marked  industrial  changes  of 
recent  years.  They  are  the  last  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  factory 
system  from  the  regime  of  individual  handicraft  production.  This 
has  necessitated  the  aggregation  in  one  center  of  large  numbers  of 
workingmen,  who,  with  their  families,  are  dependent  upon  a  single 
industry,  and  this  in  turn  has  given  rise  to  conditions  and  problems 
peculiar  to  such  places.  The  present  study  deals  with  the  results  of  an 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  labor  and  industry  in  those  special 
industrial  centers  where  a  large  number  of  workingmen  have  been 
brought  together  in  one  place,  all  dependent  upon  a  single  large  estab- 
lishment, and  under  such  conditions  as  to  constitute  more  or  lesa  self- 
contained  communities. 

The  town  of  Essen,  Germany,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  is  the  best  and  most  widely  known  exam- 
ple of  this  class  of  industrial  communities  in  Europe.  Essen  has 
therefore  been  taken  as  the  type  of  communities  to  be  investigated, 
and  the  effort  has  been  made  to  consider  all  the  industrial  centers  of 
importance  closely  approaching  it  in  charact<er. 

Inevitably  in  such  centers  there  have  developed  systems  of  special 
institutions  that  give  to  each  a  special  life  and  character  of  its  own. 
It  has  been  thought  a  matter  of  importance  to  determine  as  far  as  possi- 
ble what  changes  have  here  been  introduced  into  the  organization  of 
industry,  and  the  results,  beneficial  or  otherwise,  to  which  they  have 
given  rise. 

The  most  important  of  these  results  is  the  enormous  development  of 
common  interests.  Greater  interdependence  of  interests,  both  between 
the  workingmen  themselves  and  between  the  workingmen  and  their 
employers,  is  the  fundamental  result  of  all  recent  industrial  changes. 


a  This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  upon  this  subject  to  be  published  iu  successive 
nambers  of  the  BuUetin.  Each  article  will  be  complete  in  itself,  giving  the  results 
of  the  investigation  as  to  one  or  more  communities.  The  investigation  was  made  by 
the  auth<»  during  i>ersonal  visits  to  the  several  commanities  dealt  with.  The  author 
desires  to  express  his  sense  of  obligation  to  the  officials  of  the  companies  whose  oper- 
ations furnish  the  subject-matter  of  these  articles  for  their  courteous  assistance, 

which  alone  has  rendered  the  study  possible. 
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The  larger  the  industry  and  the  greater  the  number  of  employees  gath- 
ered together  iu  the  same  place,  the  greater  the  interdependence  of 
interests,  and  the  greater  the  consequent  need  for  joint  action. 

A  second  important  result  is  the  changed  relations  between  the 
employers  and  employed.  The  last  half  century  has  witnessed  a  radical 
change  of  thought  in  regard  to  this  i)oint.  Formerly,  in  what  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  calls  the  chaotic  period  of  the  large  industry,  employers  were 
almost  of  one  mind,  namely,  that  their  duties  toward  their  employees 
ceased  with  the  payment  of  their  wages.  If  obligation  there  was,  they 
believed  that  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  for  the  employment 
furnished  them.  To-day  much  of  this  is  changed.  The  owners  of  the 
means  of  production,  in  great  part,  feel  that  all  should  be  done  thai 
can  be,  consistent  with  the  financial  prosperity  of  their  establishments, 
to  render  the  conditions  of  labor  favorable.  This  change  between  the 
relations  of  the  employer  and  employed  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the 
industrial  centers  coming  within  the  'field  of  this  investigation.  It  is 
indeed  the  dominant  fact  that  gives  to  these  places  their  special  char- 
a<3ter  as  distinguished  from  other  industrial  localities.  The  condition  of 
affairs  where  an  industrial  undertaking  is  carried  on  during  successive 
generations  in  the  same  place,  and  where,  as  a  result,  there  has  grown 
up  around  it  a  class  of  workingmen  who,  entering  the  employment  of 
the  establishment  as  boys,  have  spent  the  entire  active  portion  of  their 
lives  in  its  service,  tends  to  create  feelings  of  mutual  obligations  ot 
exceptional  strength.  These  obligations  are  mostly  on  the  part  of  the 
employers. 

To  cite  but  a  few  of  them,  there  are:  The  care  of  public  health;  the 
provision  against  accidents;  the  erection  of  dwellings  where  the  work- 
ingmen are  not  already  suitably  housed;  the  encouragement  of  habits 
of  economy  and  foresight,  etc.  This  by  no  means  implies  that  employ- 
ers should  look  upon  employees  as  persons  to  be  taken  care  of,  or  that 
the  expense  of  institutions  for  their  benefit  should  be  wholly  borne  by 
them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  company  can  do  a  great  deal  in  the 
way  of  the  promotion  of  institutions  and  the  encouragement  of  habits 
of  economy  among  its  employees  without  at  all  subjecting  itself  to  the 
charge  of  paternalism. 

In  all  great  industrial  establishments  one  can  conceive  of  but  three 
principal  modi  vivendi  between  the  employers  and  their  employees: 
First,  indifference;  second,  patronage,  where  institutions  are  created 
for  the  benefit  of  employees  by  the  employer,  over  which  he  exercises 
absolute  control;  third,  mutuality,  or  the  encouragement  of  the  organi- 
zation of  institutions  by  workingmen,  the  management  of  which  is  as 
far  as  possible  left  in  their  hands. 

From  a  second  point  of  view,  then,  this  is  in  great  part  an  investi- 
gation of  institutions  that  have  been  freely  organized  in  connection 
with  industrial  establishments  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  To  this 
end,  in  the  choice  of  places  for  investigation,  special  care  was  taken  to 
select  those  that  seemed  to  have  institutions  the  best  developed  or  the 
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most  worthy  of  study.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Enropean  establish- 
meuts  have  been  selected  for  investigation.  In  general,  industrial 
problems  are  felt  in  greater  intensity  in  Europe  than  in  America,  and 
consequently  greater  opportunities  are  offered  for  a  study  of  the  means 
that  have  been  devised  to  meet  them. 

A  study  of  the  report  that  follows  shows  that  workingmen's  institu- 
tions in  connection  with  large  industrial  establishments  take  the  form 
of:  (1)  The  housing  of  employees  aud  the  provision  of  facilities  by  which 
workiugmen  are  aided  to  acquire  homes  of  their  own;  (2)  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  public-health  service,  the  maintenance  by  the  company  of 
physicians,  the  erection  and  management  of  hospitals,  etc.;  (3)  the 
organization  of  a  pension  fund  for  old  employees;  (4)  the  organization 
of  mutual-aid  societies  among  the  employees  for  the  aid  of  members  in 
cases  of  accident,  sickness,  or  death ;  (5)  the  organization  of  cooperative 
distributivesocieties,  cooperative  bakeries,  etc.;  (6)  education ;  (7)  rec- 
reation ;  and  occasionally,  but,  when  existing,  of  great  importance,  (8) 
a  system  of  profit  sharing  or  cooperation. 

Concerning  two  of  these  elates  of  institutions,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  already  published  reports,  that  on  the  Housing  of  the  Work- 
ing People  and  that  on  Compulsory  Insurance  in  Germany  and  in  Other 
Countries  in  Europe.  Both  of  these  can  be  consulted  with  great  profit 
in  connection  with  the  present  subject. 

The  first  has  confined  itself  rather  strictly  to  a  description  of  the 
technical  details  of  the  better  types  of  houses  erected  as  workingmen's 
dwellings,  while  the  building  up  of  the  whole  community  and  the  policy 
pnrsui^d  regarding  the  provision  of  workingmen's  houses  are  the 
features  here  considered. 

The  second  report  relates  only  to  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen. 

In  the  present  investigation,  however,  there  is  afforded  a  study  of  the 
best  types  of  privately  organized  and  c>onducted  systems  of  accident, 
sickness,  and  old  age  pension  funds.  The  question  of  the  relative  merits 
of  compulsory  and  voluntary  insurance  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
the  effort  has  therefore  been  made  to  give  in  every  case  not  only  the 
results  of  the  practical  operation  of  each,  but  the  general  spirit  under- 
lying each.  In  view  of  the  great  prominence  of  the  question  of  work- 
ingmen's insurance  in  Europe  at  the  present  time,  the  opportunity  for  a 
comparison  of  the  two  systems  will  be  of  especial  interest  and  value. 

Especial  attention  should  be  directed  to  two  other  features  of  the 
present  investigation. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  opportunity  afforded  of  comparing  past  with 
present  conditions.  Such  a  comparison,  to  be  of  value,  should  relate  to 
the  same  locality,  industry,  and,  if  possible,  the  same  establishment,  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  all  elements  that  should  enter  into  the  compari- 
son have  been  taken  account  of.  The  cases  where  this  can  be  done  are 
exceedingly  rare,  and  the  opportunity  here  afforded  is  exceptional.  The 
statistical  material  has  therefore  been  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  conditions,  not  only  at  the  present  time,  but  for  a  period  of  as 
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many  years  as  possible.  There  is  thus  afforded  an  opportunity  for  a 
statistical  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  the  same  body  of  men  where 
the  general  and  physical  conditions  are  the  same  throughout  the  period 
under  comparison. 

The  second  feature  to  which  attention  is  directed  is  that  of  the  sta- 
bility of  employment.  The  inability  of  the  workingman  at  times  to 
find  employment  is  one  of  the  greatest  hardships  that  he  has  to  endure. 
If  the  growth  of  the  large  industry  has  the  tendency  to  stability  of 
employment  as  well  as  of  production,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
development  has  rendered  a  vast  service,  in  this  respect,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  general  condition  of  wage  earners. 

It  is  advisable  at  this  point  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  selection  in 
each  particular  case  of  the  centers  that  have  been  investigated. 
Especial  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  coal-mining  industry,  for 
reasons  that  are  obvious.  Mining  occupies  a  unique  position  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  location  of  the  mines  in  the  open  fields  renders 
the  creation  of  special  industrial  centers  in  most  cases  a  necessity. 
Again,  the  fact  that  mining  has  been,  and  in  all  probability  will 
continue  to  be,  carried  on  during  successive  generations  at  the  same 
place,  differentiates  it  widely  from  manufacturing,  strictly  speaking. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  there  tends  to  grow  up  around  the  mines 
a  class  of  workingmen  among  whom  the  pursuit  of  mining  is  almost 
hereditary.  A  condition  of  affairs  is  created  where  workingmen  enter 
the  employ  of  the  mining  companies  as  boys,  succeeding  their  fathers, 
remain  until  incapacitated  for  work  through  sickness  or  old  age,  and 
are  succeeded  in  turn  by  their  children.  The  miners  are  thus  almost 
exclusively  recruited  from  among  the  surrounding  population,  and  may 
almost  be  deemed  to  have  acquired  prescriptive  rights  in  the  premises, 
as  far  as  the  right  of  employment  is  concerned. 

To  represent  this  industry,  therefore,  the  two  important  mining  com- 
panies of  Anzin  and  Blanzy,  the  one  in  northern  and  the  other  in 
southeastern  France,  have  been  chosen  as  the  subjects  of  Chapters  II 
and  III,  respectively.  The  reasons  dictating  their  particular  selection 
were  that  they  were  the  largest  mining  companies  of  France,  and 
an)ong  the  largest  in  Europe,  employing  together  over  20,000  men; 
that  they  have  had  a  continuous  existence,  the  one  over  one  hundred 
and  the  other  over  fifty  years;  and,  more  important  than  all,,  the  char- 
acter of  the  workingmen's  institutions  that  have  developed  there 
renders  them  especially  valuable  places  for  investigation. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  the  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
Essen,  Germany,  to  which  Chapter  lY  is  devoted.  Essen  is  the  seat 
of  the  great  iron  works  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  giving  employment  to  over 
25,000  workingmen,  with  institutions  there  organized  for  the  welfare  of 
the  workingmen  that  have  earned  a  world- wide  reputation.  So  firndy 
is  this  establishment  founded  that  it  presents  almost  the  same  elements 
of  stability  as  those  offered  by  mining  companies. 

The  town  of  Guise,  France,  the  subject  of  Chapter  V,  was  selected 
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because  it  is  an  example  of  a  purely  self-contained  community.  It  is 
worthy  of  study,  both  as  being  the  most  successful  example  of  an 
industry  carried  on  as  an  absolutely  cooperative  enterprise,  and  as 
being  a  most  remarkable  effort  to  put  into  practice  many  of  the  essen- 
tial features  of  a  socialistic  regime.  Whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
reader  may  be  regarding  the  principles  involved,  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  employees  were  enabled  to  acquire  the  ownership  of  the  plant 
in  which  they  labored,  without  entailing  the  slightest  pecuniary  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  its  owner,  their  former  employer,  the  method 
devised  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  on  principles  of  strict  mutual- 
ity, and  the  means  adopted  for  preventing  the  ownership  of  the 
property  from  getting  into  the  hands  of  outsiders,  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  study,  especially  as  the  scheme  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  over  fifteen  years. 

The  study  of  the  mining  company  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoup,  in 
Belgium,  to  which  a  part  of  the  final  chapter  (YI)  is  devoted,  is  useful 
on  account  of  the  opjwrtunity  alforded  of  presenting  the  results  of  two 
extremely  interesting  workingmen's  institutions,  viz,  that  of  the  coun- 
cils of  conciliation  and  arbitration,  organized  by  the  company,  and  that 
of  the  system  of  old  age  and  invalidity  pension  funds,  which  is  not 
peculiar  to  this  one  company,  but  pertains  generally  to  all  coal-mining 
companies  in  Belgium. 

The  concluding  chapter  also  gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  other 
industrial  villages,  which,  while  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
detailed  descriptions,  should  yet  be  accorded  brief  mention. 

The  method  of  investigation  pursued  has  been  that  of  selecting  j^ar- 
ticular  places  and  making  in  each  case  a  detailed  study  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  as  they  exist  there.  The  advantages  of  this  monographic 
method  are  evideut.  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  investigate  in 
detail  all  the  various  elements  going  to  influence  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  surrounding  the  workingmen ;  and  the  subject  of  this  study 
is  the  influence  that  the  method  of  organization  of  industry,  existing 
in  each  place  selected,  has  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  individual. 

Again,  a  study  of  workingmen's  institutions  to  be  of  value  requires 
an  examination  of  concrete  examples  of  such  institutions,  their  consti- 
tutions, organization,  and  results  of  operation  during  a  series  of  years. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  value  if  exact  statistical  com- 
parisons could  be  made  of  conditions  in  these  special  communities  with 
those  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  production.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  exterior  conditions  can  not  be  established  wi^  sufficient 
exaetness  to  make  the  application  of  the  strict  statistical  method 
feasible.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the  student,  after  making  a 
study  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  the  life  of  the  workingmen  in 
the  communities  described,  from  making  a  comparison  with  conditions 
as  be  knows- them  to  exist  elsewhere.  Such  a  comparison,  if  the  subtle 
conditioaB  of  the  problem  are  considered,  will  be  of  more  value  than 
any  that  could  be  made  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  figures. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  FRANCE. 

No  industry  oflfers  better  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  and  industry  in  the  special  industrial  communities  of  the 
nature  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the  present  report  than  that 
of  the  mining  of  coal.  The  industry  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  America  or  Europe;  one  that  must  be  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale,  and  one  the  conditions  surrounding  the  conduct  of  which  require 
the  aggregation  of  a  great  many  workingmen  and  their  families  in  spe- 
cial industrial  communities.  Two  of  the  most  important  mining  com- 
panies of  Europe  have,  therefore,  been  selected  for  a  detailed  study, 
that  of  Anzin  in  northern  and  Blanzy  in  southeastern  France.  A 
study  of  these  centers  aitbrds  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  in  two  particular  places  where  the  community  of  interests  of 
the  entire  population  is  as  marked  as  in  any  on  the  continent,  but  of 
the  conditions  generally  under  which  coal  is  mined. 

In  France  the  mining  of  coal  is  carried  on  under  concessions  granted 
by  tlie  central  Government,  and  is  under  the  direct  control  of  its  corps 
of  mining  engineers.  In  1893,  the  last  year  for  which  official  figures 
are  obtainable,  there  were  298  concessions  under  which  operations  were 
actually  prosecuted.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  same 
company  often  possesses  a  number  of  concessions  of  territory.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  general  importance  of  the  coal-mining 
industry  in  France  during  recent  years: 


PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  COAL  MINES  IN  FRANCE,  1870  TO  1893. 


Production 

Year. 

(tons  of 

. 

2204.6  IbB.). 

1870 

13.330,000 

1871 

13, 259, 000 

1872 

15, 803,  000 

1873 

17, 479, 000 

1874 

16.908,000 

1875 

16,957,000 

1876 

17.  Ml,  000 

1877 

16,805,000 

Total  om- 
ployeoH. 


82.700 
83,600 
91.900 
105,  500 
106, 300 
108,700 
110,800 
108.900 


Year. 


1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 


Production 

(tons  of 
2204.6  lbs.). 


16,961,000 
17,  HI,  000 
19. 362, 000 
19, 776,  000 
20, 604,  000 
21.  334.  OOU 
20, 024, 000 
19,511,000 


Total  em- 
ployees. 


106,400 
102,500 
107,200 
106, 400 

108,  300 
113, 000 

109.  400 
101,600 


Production 

(tons  of 
2204.6  lbs.). 


19, 910, 000 
21, 288, 000 
22, 603, 000 
24, 304, 000 
26, 083,  000 
26, 025, 000 
26,179,000 
25,651,000 


Total  em- 
ployees. 


102, 400 
103,200 
105.000 
110,900 
121.600 
131,800 
133.200 
132,600 


Though  coal  was  mined  in  1893  in  41  departments,  seven  depart- 
ments produced  nine- tenths,  and  of  these  the  two  adjoining  departments 
of  the  Nord  and  Pas-de-Calais,  in  the  north  of  France,  produced  con- 
siderably over  one-half  of  the  total  quantity  mined.    The  mines  of  the 
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Goal  Mining  Company  of  Anzin  are  situated  in  the  former  of  these  two 
departments  in  the  arrondissement  of  Valenciennes.  The  company  is 
the  most  important  coal-mining  company  in  France.  Alone  it  produced 
in  1893  over  three-fifths  of  the  coal  mined  in  its  department,  and  one- 
ninth  of  the  total  output  for  the  whole  country.  The  first  search  for  coal 
in  this  region  was  commenced  in  1716  by  prospectors,  who  afterwards 
organized  the  company  of  Anzin.  Goal  was  discovered  in  1720.  The 
organization  of  the  present  company  of  Anzin,  however,  was  not  effected 
until  ^N^ovember  19, 1757.  Since  that  date  its  existence  has  been  con- 
tinuous. The  following  table,  giving  its  annual  production  since  1757, 
shows  its  progress  in  imx>ortance.  The  figures  for  the  years  prior  to 
1789  represent  approximations  or  estimates  based  on  various  data. 

PRODUCTION  OF  COAL  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  1757  TO  1893. 


Produc- 

Produc- 

' 

Produc- 

Produc- 

Produc- 

Produc- 

Tear. 

tion  (tons 

Yeiir. 

tion  (tons 

Year. 

tion  (tons 

Year. 

tion  (tons 

Year. 

tion  (tons 

Year. 

tion  (tons 

of  2204.6 

of  2204.6 

of  2204.6 

of  2204.6 

of  2204.6 

of  2204.6 

lbs.). 

1780. 

lbs.). 
238,000 

1803. 

lbs.). 

1826. 

lbs.).    . 

lbs.). 

1872. 

lbs.). 

1757.. 

102,000 

229.443 

376.986 

1849. 

614,900 

2, 196, 435 

1758.. 

101,000 

1781. 

238,500 

1804. 

208,382 

1827- 

400.668 

1850- 

669,999 

1873. 

2, 191, 500 

1759.. 

103.000 

1782. 

239,000 

1805. 

225, 813 

1828. 

406.  593 

1851. 

648.062 

1874. 

1, 922, 037 

reo.. 

110,000 

1783. 

240,000 

1806. 

230.693 

1829. 

410,  632 

1852. 

705,  633 

1875. 

2, 058, 558 

1761.. 

119,000 

1784. 

245.000 

1807. 

194.188 

1830. 

508,708 

1  1853. 

803,  812 

1876. 

2,063,931 

17«2.. 

128,000 

1785. 

252,000 

1808. 

252.106 

1831. 

460,864 

1854. 

856,295 

1877. 

2,042,035 

1763.. 

135,000 

1786. 

260,000  • 

1809. 

260,202 

[  1832. 

472,959 

1855. 

947,936 

1878. 

1. 979. 454 

1764.. 

146,000 

:  1787. 

272,000 

1810. 

279,865 

1833. 

541,504 

1856. 

920,  574 

1879- 

1.980,934 

1765.. 

152,000 

1788. 

280.000 

1811. 

268,815 

1834. 

573,  239 

1857. 

919, 187 

1880. 

2, 314, 008 

1766.. 

160,000 

1789- 

290,  000 

1812. 

245,002 

1835. 

591,  836 

1858. 

950,889 

1881. 

2,264,955 

1767.. 

165,000 

1790. 

310,  000  1 

1813. 

289,840 

1836. 

623,546 

1859. 

907,  543 

1882. 

2,215,611 

1768.. 

178,000 

1791. 

291, 000 

1814. 

233,023 

1  1837. 

651,  511 

1860. 

930,  70O 

1883. 

2, 210, 702 

1769.. 

180.000 

1792. 

276,  500 

1815. 

247,  404 

1838. 

659,  644 

1861. 

958.610  ; 

1884. 

1, 720, 306 

1770.. 

175.000 

1  1793. 

80,000 

1816. 

250,044 

1839. 

707, 748 

:  1862. 

993,950 

1885. 

2,070,442 

1T71.- 

183.000 

1794. 

65,000 

1817. 

226,856  ! 

1840. 

623,  312 

1863. 

1,053.334 

1886. 

2, 337, 439 

1772.- 

190,000 

1795. 

123,600 

1818. 

334,482  , 

1841. 

643,623 

1864-  1,067,017 

1887. 

2.  504. 412 

1773.. 

202,000 

1796. 

138,631 

1819. 

323,947 

1842. 

721,  030 

1865. 

1,225,425 

i  1888. 

2,595,581 

1774.. 

210,000 

1797. 

184, 791 

1820. 

330,189 

1843. 

642,280 

1866- 

1,  348, 812 

1889. 

2, 857, 663 

1775. . 

220,000 

1798. 

213, 540 

1821. 

353,  783  1 

1844. 

597,953 

1867. 

1,  441, 002 

1890. 

3, 121, 552 

1776.. 

225,000 

1799. 

248, 076 

1822. 

840,480  1 

1845. 

714, 765 

1868. 

1,617,621 

1891. 

2,933,724 

1777.. 

234,000 

1800. 

213, 840 

1823. 

318, 570 

1846. 

803,804 

1869. 

1,  606.  075 

1892. 

2, 818, 529 

1778.. 

236.000 

;  1801. 

203.264 

1824. 

327,327 

1847. 

774,  896 

1870. 

1,  63.3,  818 

1893. 

2,975,691 

1779. . 

237,500 

1802. 

216,  274 

1825. 

1 

358,457 

1848. 

618, 502 

1871. 

1,715,878 

The  company  has  also  established  several  collateral  industries  that, 
from  their  nature,  can  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  mining  of 
coal.  It  thus  possesses  340  coke  furnaces;  three  factories  for  the  manu- 
facture of  bricks  of  compressed  coal  dust;  a  private  railroad  37  kilo- 
meters (22.99  miles)  long,  which  is  used  not  only  for  the  transportation 
of  coal,  but  is  also  operated  as  a  public  road  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers and  freight;  a  special  shop  for  the  repair  of  cars;  another  for 
that  of  locomotives;  a  workshop  for  mechanical  constructions ;  a  foundry 
and  boiler  shop  for  the  construction  as  well  as  the  repair  of  machines 
used  in  their  works,  and  various  woodworking  shops. 

The  total  number  of  employees  during  the  remoter  periods  can  not 
be  given  with  the  same  accuracy  and  completeness.  According  to 
various  authorities  the  number  of  employees  was  estimated  to  be  in 
1783,  3,110;  in  1789  and  1790,  4,000;  iu  1848,  6,879;  in  1850,  8,000,  and 
in  1860, 8,590.  The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  employees 
each  year  from  1870  to  1894,  inclusive,  according  to  whether  they  were 
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engaged  in  the  operations  of  mining  proper  or  in  tbe  other  collateral 
services  of  the  company: 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPA^fY  OF  ANZIN  ENOAQED  IN  COAL  MIKTNQ 

AND  OTHER  INDUSTRIES,  1870  TO  1894. 


Year. 


1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876- . 
1877.. 
1878.. 
1879. . 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 


Mining  proper. 


Above  i  Below 
ground,  gronnd. 


968 
1,102 
1,293 

X,  9o4 

1,687 
1,637 
1,800 
1.807 
1,830 
1,988 
1,956 
1.873 
1,796 


8,165 

8,48L 

9,290 

9, 933 

10,300 

10.649 

10,900 

11,  074 

11,085 

11,013 

10,  814 

10,978 

10,407 


Total. 


9,133 

",  otS'i 

10.583 

11,  517 
11,987 
12,286 
12^700 
12,881 

12,  915 
13,001 
12,  770 
12,851 
12,203 


Other. 

TotaL 

Year. 

Mining  proper. 

Above 
ground. 

Below 
ground. 

10, 117 
8,860 
8,103 
8,182 
8,269 
8.241 
8,433 
9,031 
9, 221 
9,048 
9,029 
9,098 

Total 

1 

1883. 

1884. 
i  1885. 

1886. 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1,788 
1.381 
1,525 
1,529 
1,488 
1.506 
1,516 
1,564 
1,581 
1,588 
1,620 
1,577 

11,856 

10,241 

9,928 

9,711 

9,757 

9,747 

9,949 

10,595 

10,802 

10.690 

10,649 

10, 675 

2,203 
2,558 
2,502 
2,291 

15,204 
15,  328 
15, 353 
14, 494 

Other. 


2^161 
1,770 
1,629 
1,689 
1,643 
1,734 
1,862 
1,814 
1,927 
2,090 
2,049 
1.929 


TotaL 


M,090 

12,011 

iLasT 

11.400 
11,499 
11.481 
11.81J 
12,409 
12,729 
12,666 
12,698 
12,604 


The  following  table  gives  for  the  years  1883  to  1892,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  employees  according  to  the  general  division  of  service: 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANT  OF  ANZIN  ENGAGED  IN  COALMINING, 

BY  NATURE  OF  WORK  PERFORMED,  1883  TO  1892. 


[The  totals  in  this  table  do  not  agre<)  with  those  in  the  preceding  table,  as  they  represent  the  conditioti 
of  affairs  for  a  particular  date  rather  than  an  average  for  the  year.] 


Year.' 

Actnal 
work  of  min- 
ing. 

Mail 

nance 

repa 

□te- 

>aud 

irs. 

Per 

Transpor- 
tation. 

Filling  in 

exhausted 

veins. 

Over 
in 

Num- 

see- 
s' 

Per 

Total  be- 
low 
ground. 

Total 

above 

gronnd. 

Grand 
toUJ. 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Num- 

Per 

Nnm- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Niim- 

Per 

ber. 

cent. 
47.2 

ber,  cent. 

ber. 
1,261 

C'Ont. 
10.9 

ber. 
1,361 

cent. 
1L8 

ber. 

cent. 
2.3 

ber. 
9,861 

cent. 
85.1 

ber. 

cent. 
14.9 

ber. 

cent. 

1883.. 

5,475 

1,493 

12.9 

271 

1,729 

11,590 

100 

1884.. 

5,284 

53.2 

876 

8.8   1,162 

11.7 

1, 023 

10.3 

241 

2.5 

8,586 

86.5 

1,344 

13.5 

9,930 

100 

1885.. 

5,786 

60.0 

510 

5.3 

995 

10.3 

581 

6.0 

230 

2.4 

8,102 

84.0 

1,547 

16.0 

9,649 

100 

1U80.. 

5,848 

61.1 

470 

4.9 

1,012 

10.6 

482 

6.1 

232 

2.4 

8.044 

84.1 

1,525 

15.9 

9,569 

100 

1887  . 

6, 118!  63. 1 

458 

4.7 

998 

10.3 

396 

4.1 

226 

2.3 

8,196 

84.5 

1,500 

15.5 

9,696 

100 

1888.. 

6,344<  65.0 

396 

4.0 

903 

10.2 

307 

3.1 

212 

2.2 

8,252 

84.5 

1,509 

15.5 

9,761 

100 

1889.. 

6,547 

65.7 

374 

3.8 

1,036 

10.4 

205 

2.9 

226 

2.3 

8,478 

85.1 

1.483 

14.9 

9.961 

100 

1890.. 

6,974 

65.4 

444 

4.2 

1,  im 

10.5 

324 

3.0 

240 

2.2 

9,097 

85.3 

1,566 

14.7 

10,663 

10) 

X9lf  1  •  • 

7,004 

65.5 

407 

3.8   1.140 

10.7 

294 

2.7 

243 

2.3 

09,094 

85.0 

al,604 

15.0010,694 

100 

1892.. 

6,793 

64.3 

416 

4.0  1,193 

U.3 

320 

3.0 

243 

2.3 

8,965 

84.9 

1,597 

15.1 

10, 562     103 

a  The  addition  of  the  total  employees  below  and  above  ground  does  not  produce  the  grand  totid  here 
shown.    The  figures  are  given,  however,  as  reported  to  the  Department. 

THE  GENERAI.  COirDITlONS   OF  IfABOR. 

The  aggregation  of  over  12,000  employees  in  one  locality,  who,  with 
their  families,  are  all  dependent  upon  a  single  industry,  and  live  under 
practically  the  same  conditions^  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  study  in  detail  of  the  influences  surrounding  an  important  body  of 
workingmen  engaged  in  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  country. 
This  description  will  naturally  fall  into  two  parts:  First,  the  general 
conditio&s  of  labor;  second^  the  numerous  workingmen's  institutiims, 
such  as  pension  ftinds,  cooperative  stores^  mutual  aid  societies,  e(i6.,^for 
which  Anziu  hm  been  remarkable  during  the  past  half  century. 
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The  employees  of  the  company  are  almost  invariably  obtained  from 
among  the  population  of  the  surrounding  country.  For  the  most  part 
they  enter  the  employment  of  the  company  as  children.  In  probably 
the  majority  of  cases  they  are  the  children  of  present  employees;  and 
members  of  the  same  family  thus  appear  upon  the  pay  roll  of  the  com- 
pany during  several  generations. 

Formerly  children  destined  for  work  below  ground  were  admitted  at 
the  age  of  10  years.  In  1874  the  minimum  age  limit  was  raised  to  12, 
and  again,  by  the  law  of  November  2, 1892,  to  13  years.  The  minimum 
age  limit  for  those  employed  above  ground  is  likewise  13,  except  that 
children  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  provided  that  they  have  a 
certificate  showing  a  certain  amount  of  education  and  one  showing 
their  physical  qualification.  The  new  recruits  are  at  first  employed  in 
various  ways  on  the  surface,  such  as  washing  and  sorting  coal,  and 
are  gradually  drafted  into  the  work  below  ground  as  the  need  for  extra 
workmen  is  felt.  From  that  moment,  if  their  conduct  is  satisfactory, 
their  employment  for  life  is  assured.  It  will  be  seen  further  on  that 
stability  of  employment  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  conduct  of 
industry  on  a  large  scale.  Anzin  is  a  remarkable  example  of  this.  At 
the  age  of  55  years  the  miner,  if  he  desires  to  do  so,  can  retire  from 
work  on  an  old-age  pension,  from  a  pension  fund  maintained  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  company  and  the  miners.  The  period  of  active  labor 
of  a  miner  at  Anzin  can  thus  be  estimated  to  be,  on  an  average,  40  years. 
The  two  following  tables  have  been  introduced  to  show  the  ages  of  work- 
ingmen  on  entering  the  employment  of  the  company  for  the  years  1888  to 
1893,  inclusive,  and  the  actual  ages  of  all  employees  in  February,  1892. 
This  date  has  been  taken  because  the  computation  had  already  been 
made  by  the  company,  and  nothing  would  be  gained  by  making  a  cal- 
culation for  a  later  date. 


NUMBER  AND   PER   CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES   OF  EACH    SPECIFIED  AGE    ENTERING 
THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  1888  TO  1893. 


Ages. 

Year. 

12 
yean. 

13  years 
or  un- 
der 14. 

14  years, 15  years 
or  an-  1  or  un- 
der 15.    der  16. 

16  years  20  years 
orun-  1  or  un- 
der 20.    der  25. 

25  years 
or  un- 
der 30. 

30  years 
or  un- 
der 35. 

35  years 
orover. 

Un- 
known. 

Total. 

18^8 

1S80 

vm 

1»1 

18W 

1893 

16 
7 

38 
U 
17 
11 

291 
399 
303 
298 
330 
359 

82           27 
80            62 
77            70 
37  1          15 
41            11 
46            10 

92 
209 
183 
43 
19 
15 

39            43 
186          128 
]40            84 
300            27 
217              5 

294             4 

1 

25 
90 
46 
14 
5 
3 

45 

71 

36 

9 

1 

1 

60 

720 
1,182 
1,037 
757 
646 
743 

Total.. 
P«r  cent 
of total. 

103 
2.03 

2,040 
40.12 

363 
7.14 

195 
3.83 

561 
U.03 

1, 126          201 
22. 14         5. 72 

183 
3.60 

163 
3.21 

60 
1.18 

5,085 
100 
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AGE  OF  EMi>LOTKES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  FEBRUAKY,  1892. 


Age. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16 

17, 

18. 

19 

20 

21. 

22. 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


Employees. 


Below 
ground. 


Above 
ground. 


151 
378 
445 
393 
450 
358 
384 
412 
365 
385 
348 
322 
340 
5137 
296 
294 
276 


29 
147 
2 
1 
5 
3 
2 

10 
9 
4 
9 
1 
8 
0 

10 

16 
6 

14 


Total. 


29 
298 
380 
446 
398 
453 
360 
394 
421 
309 
394 
349 
330 
346 
347 
312 
300 
290 


Age. 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 


Employ  eea. 


Below  \  Above 
ground,  ground. 


Total. 


280 

7 

208 

10 

251 

15 

237 

19 

218 

24 

203 

12 

190 

7 

186 

13 

187 

12 

187 

10 

211 

12 

162 

17 

143 

14 

162 

12 

181 

20 

182 

8 

168 

12 

135 

15 

287 
308 
266 
256 
242 
215 
197 
198 
199 
197 
223 
179 
157 
174 
201 
190 
180 
150 


Age. 


48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


Totol 


Employees. 


Below 
ground. 


148 

141 

122 

107 

97 

72 

71 

42 

35 

14 

18 

7 

7 

1 

5 


10,391 


Above 
ground. 


Total. 


17 

20 

22 

14 

16 

11 

6 

9 

8 

3 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 


661 


166 

161 

144 

121 

113 

83 

77 

51 

83 

17 

22 

12 

9 


11,062 


It  will  be  noticed  from  the  flrst  of  these  two  tables  that  a  large  projK)!- 
tion  of  the  employees  of  the  company  enter  its  service  as  youths  of  13  or 
14  years  of  age.  The  apparently  large  number  entering  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  25  years  is  caused  by  their  return  from  military  duty.  The 
great  majority  of  them  had  already  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

The  two  tables  following  make  a  comparison  of  the  ages  of  working- 
men  at  Anzin  with  those  of  all  coal  miners  in  France.  The  law  of 
November  2, 1892,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children^ 
divides  the  workingmen  into  three  classes:  (1)  Children,  13  or  under  16 
years;  (2)  minors,  16  or  under  18  years;  and  (3)  adults,  18  years  of  age 
or  over.  The  first  table  compares  Anzin  for  the  year  1892  with  France 
for  1893,  according  to  this  grouping.  The  second  is  a  comparison  of 
ages  in  greater  detail.  The  conditions  at  Anzin,  it  will  be  seen,  differ 
little  from  those  of  France  generally. 

NUMBEB  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES.  BY  AGE  PERIODS,   AT  ANZIN  AND  IN 

ALL  COAL  MINES  OF  FRANCE. 


Age  periods. 


13  or  under  16  years . 
16  or  under  18  years . 
18  years  or  over  . . . 


Total 


Employees  below  ground. 

Employees  above  ground. 

Anzin,  1892. 

France,  1893. 

Anzin,  1892. 

France,  1893. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  c«nt. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

074 

843 

8,574 

9.37 

8.11 

82.52 

4,412 

5,507 

83,766 

4.71 

5.88 

89. 41 

a  179 

8 

474 

27.08 

1,21 

71.71 

4,073 

2.823 

32,063 

10.45 

7.25 

82.30 

10, 391 

100.00 

93,685 

100.00 

a  661         100.00 

i 

38,959 

100.00 

a  Includes  29  twelve  years  of  age. 
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PEHCBNTAGE  OF  MINE  EMPLOYEES,  BY  AGE  PERIODS,  AT  ANZIN  AND  IN  ALL 

COAL  MINES  OP  FKANCE. 

[The  fiffurea  for  Anziu  are  fur  September  6»  1886;  those  for  France  %vere  obtained  from  the  Annales  des 

Mines  for  1885.] 


Age  periods. 

Locality. 

12  or 
under 

16 
years. 

16  or 
under 

20 
years. 

20  or 
under 

25 
years. 

25  or 
under 

30 
years. 

30  or 
under 

35 
years. 

35  or 
under 

40 
years. 

40  or 
under 

45 
years. 

46  or 
under 

50 
years. 

50  or    55  or 
underlunder 

55        60 
years,  years. 

60  or 
under 

65 
years. 

65  or 
over. 

TotaL 

Anzln,1836 

France,  1885 

8.2 
0.6 

19.6 
15.2 

12.9 
11.2 

14.5 
13.7 

11.2 
13.0 

10.6 
11.4 

9.5 
10.0 

8.2 
7.8 

3.7 
5.4 

1.4 
3.3 

0.15 
1.4 

0.05 
1.0 

100 
ICO 

The  miners,  properly  so  called,  in  general  descend  into  the  mines 
at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retarn  to  the  sarface  at  1  or  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  or  after  nine  or  ten  hours  below  ground.  If  the  time 
lost  in  ascending  and  descending  the  shaft  and  a  half  hour's  rest  for 
lunch  be  deducted,  there  remains  from  eight  to  nine  hours'  actual  labor. 
On  Sundays  and  hoUdays  all  labor  is  suspended,  except  in  certain  cases 
for  repair  work.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of 
hours  present  at  the  mine  and  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  actual 
labor  per  day  during  1891  for  each  mine  employee  of  the  company  of 
Anzin.  Both  of  these  classes  of  information  should  be  considered  in 
determining  the  duration  of  labor  of  coal  miners,  as  the  time  consumed 
in  reaching  their  work  varies  greatly  with  miners  in  different  mines. 
The  distinction  between  employees  working  above  and  below  ground 
is  also  made. 


KX7MBER  AND   PER   CENT    OF    EMPLOYEES    OF   THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY   OF 
ANZIN,  BY  HOURS  ON  DUTY  AND  HOURS  OF  ACTUAL  LABOR,  1891. 


[Hours  on  duty  includes  time  consumed  in  going 

to  and  returning  from  work.] 

Employees  below  ground. 

Employees  above  ground. 

Hours  of  labor 
per  day. 

On  duty.               At  actual  labor. 

On  duty. 

At  actual  labor. 

Number.  Percent. 

Number. 

107 

75 

205 

45 

056 

443 

681 

648 

2,033 

1,003 

993 

479 

454 

263 

212 

57 

102 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

7 

I 
'1 

5 

13 

20 

48 

112 

644 

343 

671 

1,062 

962 

1,015 

l,6i0 

670 

567 

209 

250 

186 

.06 

.15 

.23 

.55 

L27 

7.31 

3.89 

7.62 

12.06 

10.92 

n.52 

18.38 

6.47 

6.44 

2.37 

2.84 

2.11 

L21 

.85 

2.33 

.51 

10.85 

5.03 

7.73 

7.86 

23.08 

n.39 

11.27 

5.44 

5.15 

2.00 

2.41 

.65 

1.16 

45 

3.10 

I 

i 

22 

1.52 

::::::;::: 

1 

.07 

.     30 

2.07 

[ 

80 

5.52 

n 

9 

70 

2 

164 

24 
777 

4.83 

9 

.14 

1 

75 

5.17 

1L81 

1( 
1( 
1( 
11 
1] 
1] 
11 
IJ 
U 
1^ 

A 

1.65 

i  :::::.: 

280 
10 
97 

19.31 

.69 

6.69 

53.59 

r   

I-  .••-•-•••-••*"•• 

179 
20 
21 

12.34 



1 

1.38 



400 

5.56 

40 

.45 

152 
20 

814 

10.48 

1.38 

56.14 

1.45 

•-••-• 

22 

.25 

12 

.14 

ie 

LIO 

ii               

[*; :;:::::: 

1 

.07 

Total 

8,  €08 

100.00 

8,808 

100.00 

1, 450         100.  00 

1,450 

100.00 

1884— No.  3- 
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A  comparison  of  average  hours  of  labor  per  day  at  Anzin  for  the 
year  1891  with  the  average  hours  in  1890  for  the  coal  mines  of  the  whole 
basin  in  which  Anzin  is  situated  (N'ord  and  Pas-de-Oalais),  and  for  all 
the  coal  mines  of  Prance,  is  made  in  the  following  table. 

From  the  comparison  here  given  it  is  seen  that  the  hours  of  labor  are 
in  general  somewhat  longer  at  Anzin  than  either  in  its  special  coal 
basin  or  in  France.  The  difference  is  more  pronounced  in  the  case  of 
hours  on  duty  than  in  that  of  hours  of  actual  labor. 

AVEKAGE  HOURS  OF  LABOR  TER  BAT  AT  COAL  MnfES  AT  ANZIN,  IN  THE  DEPART- 
>I£NXS  OF  NORD  ANT)  PASDE-CALAIS,  AND  IN  ALL  FRANCE. 

[The  flgnPM  for  the  dcpi^rtments  of  the  NorH  and  PaB«de>Galai«  uid  for  France  waveobtidnsd  ih>m 
Une  Notice  aur  Ic  Nombro,  los  Salaires  ct  la  Dnr^o  du  Travail  dea  Ouvriers  des  Hines,  en  1890,  con- 
tained in  the  annual  volnmo  Statietique  do  Tlndastrie  Mindrale  ot  dea  Apparella  4  Tapour  on  France 

et  cu  Alg^rio  ponr  Tanu^e  1889.  j 


Average  hours  per  day  on  dnty .      Average  boon  per  day  «otaal  labor. 


LoerilitT. 


AUem- 


£mployees  I  Employves 

below  above      i    „i^_-»^ 

ground.        ground.    I    P">y«««- 


ISmployeee 

below 

ground. 


Anzin,  1801 

Nord  and  PRs-de*Calaia,  1890 
France,  1890 


0.52 
0.40 
0.45 


11.47 
10.50 
10.46 


9.80 
0.33 

10.00 


I 


9.02 
8.80 

8.13 


£m 


ployeoB 
above 
ground. 


All  em- 
ployees. 


10.20 
9.50 
9.39 


9.10 
8.26 
8.35 


There  is  probably  no  one  feature  of  the  modern  system  of  organiza- 
tion of  industry  more  productive  of  injurious  results  to  the  working- 
men  than  the  periodic  interruptions  to  which  they  are  subjected  under 
present  conditions  in  their  ability  to  obtain  work.  !N^ext  to  that  of  the 
amount  of  their  wages,  the  question  of  the  regularity  of  their  employ- 
ment is  the  one  in  which  workingmen  are  most  interested.  The  absence 
of  a  reasonable  certainty  of  continuous  employment  means  not  only  a 
curtailing  of  their  earning  capacity,  but  their  demoralization  generally. 
The  constancy  of  employment  is,  then,  a  prime  element  in  determining 
the  condition  of  any  x>articular  class  of  workingmen. 

The  conditions  at  Anzin  in  this  respect  could  scarcely  be  improved 
upon .  During  the  entire  year  the  intensity  of  work  is  equal.  The  table 
that  follows  shows  that  in  the  twenty -four  years  from  1870  to  1893,  inclu- 
sive, the  mines  were  operated  almost  every  possible  working  day.  If 
the  tables  relating  to  the  number  of  years  the  workingmen  have  been 
continuously  employed  that  are  given  further  on  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  this  one,  it  is  evident  that  Anzin  includes  a  practically 
stable  body  of  workingmen,  to  whom  the  evils  of  lack  of  employment 
are  almost  unknown. 
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AVERAGE   DATS  WORKED    BY   EMPLOYEKS  OF   THE  COALMINING   COMrANY  OF 

ANZIN  DURING  EACH  YEAR,  1870  TO  1893. 


Tear. 


ATitnge  ikskyB  worked. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1870 
1877 
1876 
187V 

weo 

1881 


Employees  below 

Em- 

i 
1 

ground. 

ployMS 

All  em- 



Afoore 

ployees.  , 

Miners. 

Others. 

gnmnd. 

1 

301 

207 

333 

301 

299 

219 

338 

303 

313 

311 

3S6 

325 

312 

320 

353 

825 

307 

ao7 

887 

all 

313 

906 

953 

314 

301 

302 

349 

310 

292 

288 

334 

294 

278 

378 

821 

284 

280 

278 

S20 

284 

898 

805 

844 

311 

312 

M6 

844 

310 

Year. 


1882 
1883 
1884 
18» 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1990 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Average  days  -vrarked. 


Employees  below 

Em- 

ground. 

ployees 
atrore 

Miners. 

Others. 

ground. 

817 

303 

346 

304 

305 

345 

213 

S46 

309 

267 

261 

301 

277 

288 

314 

282 

288 

318 

286 

288 

318 

284 

288 

323 

283 

288 

819 

278 

285 

810 

271 

277 

817 

278 

283 

319 

All  ozu- 
ployccs. 


310 
310 
254 
267 
288 
292 
.283 
294 
218 
200 


Whatever  advantages  tlie  workingmen  of  a  x)articular  locality  or 
establishment  may  enjoy,  their  wages  mnst^  under  present  conditions, 
constitnte  the  greatest  factor  in  determining  their  economic  well-being. 
At  Auzin  daily  wages  are  bat  rarely  paid.  The  wages  of  employees 
are  determined  by  the  amoant  of  work  performed,  and  a  settlement-is 
made  fortnightly.  Miners  are  paid  so  much  per  car  of  coal  mined. 
The  price  per  car  is  fixed  by  the  couipany's  engineer  and  accepted  by 
the  miner  for  a  fortnight  or  for  a  certain  distance  along  the  vein  to  be 
mined.  Formerly  the  miner  did  not  transport  his  own  coal  nor  main- 
tain his  passage  in  repair.  The  work  of  the  carman  was  absolutely 
independent  of  that  of  the  miner.  This  gave  rise  to  serious  difficulties. 
Either  the  miner  comphuned  that  his  coal  was  not  carried  away  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  or  the  carman  complained  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal  was  not  mined  to  keep  liim  fully  employed.  This  has  now  been 
entirely  changed,  and  the  present  i)ractice  is  for  the  miner  to  have  his 
sou  or  some  other  member  of  his  family  work  with  him  to  aid  in  the 
transport  of  his  coal.  Then,  if  uecessairy,  his  son  can  aid  him  in  the 
operation  of  mining,  or,  if  coal  accumulates,  he  himself  can  assist  in 
its  transport.  An  additional  advantage  of  the  system,  moreover,  is 
that  young  laborers  just  entering  the  mine  serve  an  apprenticeship 
ander  those  most  interested  in  their  welfare.  Under  these  conditions 
it  is  evident  that  rates  of  wages  can  not  be  given.  In  the  table  that 
follows  are  shown  the  average  daily  and  yearly  wages  of  all  mine 
employees  of  Anzin  according  to  the  three  great  classes  of  occupations — 
miners,  laborers  below  ground  other  than  miners,  and  laborers  above 
ground — with  an  average  for  the  three  classes  combined,  for  the  years 
1870  to  1893,  inclusive. 

While  in  many  industries  employing  workingmen  of  widely-varying 
degrees  of  skill,  and  earning  equally  divergent  rates  of  wages,  average 
yearly  "wages  would  be  absolutely  meaningless,  this  is  not  true  of  coal 
mining.  Here  the  greater  part  of  the  work  performed  falls  into  a  few 
classes  of  occupations,  all  of  which  require  about  the  same  degree  of 
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skill,  and  in  which  the  wages  paid  differ  but  slightly.  For  practical 
purposes,  therefore,  these  tables  give  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the 
wages  of  miners,  as  well  as  the  variation  of  wages  during  the  period 
covered. 

AVERAGE  DAILY  AJH)  TEAELT  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES   OF  THE   COAL  MINING 

COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  1870  TO  1893. 


Year. 


Average  daily  wagoa. 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Employees  below 

ground. 

Employ- 
ees above 
ground. 

Miners. 

Others. 

#0.71 

10.58 

$0.45 

.75 

.61 

.45 

.80 

.64 

.40 

.92 

.72 

.56 

.90 

.71 

.55 

.92 

.72 

.56 

.92 

.73 

.57 

.82 

.70 

.56 

.81 

.67 

.55 

.79 

.66 

.54 

.82 

.67 

.55 

.82 

.67 

.61 

.85 

.60 

.60 

.87 

.73 

.66 

.85 

.73 

.70 

.85 

.76 

.60 

.84 

.76 

.61 

.85 

.76 

.66 

.85 

.77 

.60 

.89 

.80 

.61 

1.02 

.90 

.66 

1.06 

.94 

.68 

L06 

.94 

.67 

1.05 

.93 

.67 

All  em- 
ployees. 


$0.57 
.58 
.62 
.70 
.69 
.70 
.71 
.66 
.65 
.64 
.66 
.60 
.68 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.73 
.73 
.74 
.77 
.86 
.90 
.89 
.89 


Average  yearly  wages. 


Employees  below 
ground. 


Miners. 


$219. 19 
223.33 
250.70 
288.43 
275.52 
288.15 
278.27 
240.08 
224.27 
219.94 
251.45 
258.04 
261.90 
265.20 
207.01 
208.60 
233.62 
238.89 
242.87 
252.68 
287.30 
294.56 
287.94 
291.46 


Others. 


$171. 39 
181. 78 
204.44 
229.13 
218.04 
222.14 
220.90 
202.35 
185.11 
181.89 
205.44 
207.86 
211.34 
218. 03 
179.92 
196.86 
214. 75 
218.24 
220.78 
232.08 
260.90 
268.19 
260.32 
264.76 


Employ- 
ees above 
ground. 


$140. 10 
151.34 
174. 71 
108.94 
185.37 
198.94 
198.03 
186.30 
177.81 
174.16 
189.22 
208.47 
208.54 
227.87 
216. 79 
181. 61 
191. 49 
178.47 
180.00 
195.99 
210.84 
216.  57 
213. 21 
213.25 


All  em- 
ployees. 


$171.96 
174.27 
201.97 
227.06 
214.88 
219.99 
219.68 
195.19 
185.26 
180.88 
203.23 
208.05 
211. 14 
220.18 
134.89 
194.46 
211.05 
214.56 
215. 91 
226.56 
253.49 
260.56 
253.21 
256.87 


It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  value  of  a  record  such 
as  that  contained  in  the  table  just  given.  While  it  can  not  be  used  for 
exact  comparison  with  wages  paid  elsewhere,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to 
the  earnings  of  several  classes  of  workingmen  combined,  it  showp 
clearly  the  relative  variations  in  wages  of  coal-mine  employees  at  Anzin. 
The  showing  is  a  very  gratifying  one  as  regards  the  increasing  economic 
welfare  of  the  laborers.  From  an  average  daily  wage  of  2.90  francs 
(67  cents)  the  rate  for  all  employees  increased  rather  slowly  during  the 
first  decade,  being  but  3.42  francs  (66  cents)  in  1880.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  however,  wages  had  increased  materially,  being  4.48  francs  {SG 
cents)  in  1890,  while  during  the  next  three  years  a  still  further  increase 
to  4.61  francs  (89  cents)  was  recorded.  The  significance  of  this  increase 
is  still  more  apparent  if  annual  wages  be  contrasted.  In  1870  the 
average  for  all  employees  was  890.96  francs  ($171.96).  In  1880  the 
average  was  1,053  francs  ($203.23),  in  1890  had  increased  to  1,313.44 
francs  ($253.49),  and  in  1893  was  1,330.94  francs  ($256.87).  These 
figilres  represent  an  increase  of  a  little  over  49  per  cent  during  the 
period. 

The  only  possible  element  that  could  enter  into  this  showing  to 

vitiate  the  deduction  that  a  real  increase  in  wages  had  resulted,  not 

only  for  all  employees  combined,  but  for  each  of  the  different  classes  of 

workmen  entering  into  the  calculation,  is  that  the  number  of  employees 

j'a  higher-paid  classes  of  work  figure  to  a  gteat^t  extent  in  later  than 
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in  former  years.  Beference  to  the  table  already  given  (page  230),  show- 
ing the  number  and  per  cent  of  workingmen  according  to  natnre  of 
work  done,  shows  a  remarkably  similar  proportional  distribution  of  the 
personnel  among  the  different  classes  of  work.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  therefore,  that  all  classes  of  workingmen  have  profited  in 
the  general  increase  in  wages. 

That  these  figures,  however,  may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  absolute 
as  well  as  the  relative  economic  condition  of  the  laborers,  they  need  to 
be  completed  by,  or  interpreted  in  the  light  of,  two  important  considera- 
tions :  First,  the  amount  of  supplementary  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
workingmen,  such  as  cheap  housing,  medical  attendance,  free  fuel,  etc.; 
second,  the  quantity  of  necessary  or  usual  articles  of  consumption  that 
their  wages  will  purchase,  or,  to  state  it  in  another  way,  the  relation 
between  the  amount  of  wages  and  the  prices  of  commodities. 

Concerning  the  first  point — ^that  of  supplemental  advantages — a 
detailed  consideration  will  be  given  later  on.  For  the  present  purpose 
it  is  sufficient  to  insert  a  table  showing,  for  each  of  the  eleven  years 
from  1883  to  1893,  the  total  and  average  wages,  the  total  and  average 
value  of  supplemental  advantages,  and  the  proportional  addition  to 
wages  that  the  supplementary  advantages  represent.  From  this  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  fairly  constant  tendency  for  the 
absolute  value  of  supplemental  advantages  to  increase,  and  that  this 
value  represents  a  slightly  increasing  proportion  of  the  average  amount 
received  as  wages.  At  the  present  time,  speaking  in  round  numbers,  it 
can  be  said  that  the  supplemental  advantages  enjoyed  by  workingmen 
at  Anzin  represent  at  least  a  10  per  cent  addition  to  their  wages. 

WAGES  AND  ADVANTAGES  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 

COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN,  1883  TO  1893. 

[The  fignres  showing  the  amount  of  wages  and  advantages  supplementary  to  wages  per  employee  were 
computed  by  the  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Anzin  from  data  which  are  not  known ;  hence  they  differ 
slightly  from  those  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  employees  given  elsewhere  in  the 
report.] 


Total 

Year. 

Wages. 

Advantages 

supple- 
mentary to 
wages. 

Total  wages 
and  supple- 
mentary 
advantages. 

Wages 
per  em- 
ployee. 

$220. 18 

Supple- 
mentary 

advantages 
per 

employee. 

wages  and 
supple- 
mentary 
advantages 

per 
employee. 

Percent 
of  supple- 
mentary 

of  wages. 

188:1 

$2, 062, 357. 00 

$236,372.99 

$3, 198, 729. 99 

$17.34 

$237.  r2 

7.98 

1H84 

2, 257, 135.  OO 

225,665.52 

2, 482, 800. 52 

184.89 

19.55 

204. 44 

9.99 

1885 

2, 131,  492. 00 

215, 838. 65 

2,347,330.65 

194. 46 

20.40 

214.86 

10.12 

Mm 

2,  305,  771. 00 

220,  223.  43 

2, 525, 994. 43 

211.05 

19.35 

230. 40 

9.65 

1887 

2, 341,  283. 00 

233, 929. 97 

2, 575, 212. 97 

214. 56 

20.55 

235.11 

9.99 

1888 

2, 372, 183. 00 

253, 933. 89 

2, 626,  096. 89 

215. 91 

22.05 

237.96 

10.70 

1889 

2,  532,  546. 00 

266, 397. 47 

2, 798,  943. 47 

226.55 

22.58 

249. 13 

10.52 

1890 

2,947,777.39 

282, 043. 95 

8,229,821.34 

253. 49 

22.53 

276. 02 

9.56 

1891 

3, 113,  675. 74 

314, 010. 78 

3, 427, 586. 52 

260.55 

24.63 

285.18 

10.08 

1892 

2,995,476.36 

321,916.35 

3, 317, 392. 71 

253.21 

25.61 

278.82 

10.74 

1893 

3, 015, 421. 43 

330, 098. 79 

3, 375, 520.  22 

256.87 

26.01 

282.88 

10.84 

Prom  this  table  it  can  be  seen,  without  reproducing  the  figures  which 
can  easily  be  consulted  in  the  table  itself,  that  the  inclusion  of  the  addi- 
tional element  of  supplementary  advantages  accentuoV^^  ^^\\fiLS$t^\5ftfe 
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iiicroiisc  ill  earnings  bIiowii  iu  tlie  table  relating  to  wages  proper.  It 
shunld  be  remembered,  moieovesr,  that  tlio  value  of  Bnpplementaiy 
advButages  as  hereetated  indicates  only  tii^ cost  totlie  oompany.  It 
m  iirobable  that  if  they  bad  been  inrniBbed  by  the  workmen  tbemaelvea 
their  cost  vonld  have  l>een  considerably  greater.  The  real  value  of 
these  snppleiueiitary  advantages  is  therefore  without  doubt  in  exoese 
of  that  shown  iu  the  table. 

Concerning  the  second  iioint,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  study,  with 
Mccompauying  tables,  made  by  H.  Georges  Michel,  of  the  £<ooii«qDiste 
I-'rnnriiis,  on  this  particular  qnestioii  for  the  miners  of  Amdn,  and 
iniduded  in  bis  boolc  entitled  Histoire  d'un  Oentre  Ouvrier  (Lee  Con- 
eessions  d'Anzin).  The  most  important  of  his  tables — the  onein  which 
he  has  broagbt  into  correlatioii  the  average  prices  of  commodities  with 
the  budget  of  a  tj'pical  family,  composed  of  father,  mother,  and  four 
children,  of  which  thooldesthascammeuced  work,  for  each  decade  from 
1820  to  1S87 — is  here  reproduced.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
table  is  but  a  calculation  based  on  such  data  as  were  obtainable.  M. 
Michel  first  made  the  calculation  for  the  period  18S0  to  1887,  in  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  substantial  accuracy  was  secured.  Then, 
using  this  as  a  baair:,  and  taking  into  aacounti  not  only  the  variation  iu 
the  prices  of  commodities  and  of  average  earnings,  but  of  changes  in 
the  habits  of  the  workingmen  as  well,  he  was  able  to  oaloulate  the 
bud^ct^  for  the  preceding  decades.  The  officials  of  the  company, 
moreover,  examined  the  figures  of  M.  Michel,  and  after  making  a  few 
corrections,  exjiressed  themselves  as  satisfied  that  they  represented  a 
siiti^tantial  approximation  to  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  OF  A  TYPICAL  FAMILY  OF  SIX  AT  ANZIN,  1820  TO  1887— Concluded. 


Objects  of  ex- 
penditure. 

Unit. 

1860  to  1870. 

1870  to  188 
^-     Price. 

2,315     $0,032 

251         .144 

232         .029 

88         .263 

250         .182 

0. 
Value. 

$74.08 
36.58 

6.73 
23.14 

3.79 
13.51 

24.41 
L93 

5.57 

0.41 

4.06 

5.02 

6.79 

6.76 

2.90 

3.86 

42.46 

5.79 

n.58 

16.41 

33.78 

1880  to  1887. 

Quan- 
tity. 

2,315 

176 

190 

66 

340 

Price. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Price. 

Value. 

Bread 

Ponnd. 
Poand. 
Quart. 
Pound. 
Doxen. 

$0,032 
.118 
.029 
.207 
.143 

$74.08 
20.77 

5.51 
13.60 

2.86 
11.58 

15.31 
1.54 

4.75 
6.53 
3.75 
5.81 
4.83 
6.79 
2.32 
2.00 

30.88 
4.83 
8.69 

15.44 

14.48 
256.31 

2,315 

254 

232 

88 

270 

$0,030 
.166 
.029 
.280 
.174 

$80.45 
42  16 

Meat 

Milk 

6.73 

Batter 

24.64 

Eggs 

8.02 

Fruits  and  vege- 
tables       pur- 
chased. 

Beer 

11.58 

Gallon. 

264 

.058 

317 

.077 

317 

.060 

- 
'25. 36 

Alcoholic  drinks. 
Groceries: 

Oil 

Coffee 

Snsar 

1.9a 

Quart. 
Foond. 
Ponnd. 

19 

33 

31 

132 

.250 
.108 
.121 
.044 

21 

33 

31 

132 

.265 
.285 
.131 
.038 

21 
39 

40 
132 

.274 
.341 
.149 
.030 

5.75 
0.89 
5.96 

Soap 

Ponnd. 

5.15 

Mij*oeIlaneonB  . 

5.40 

Haberdashery  .. . 

. 

6.76 

Table  utensils . . . 

>>•••••• 

2.90 

Furniture 

......... 

3.86 

Clotlilng 

•  «  •  •  «  m-mm 

44.39 

Hats...; 

5.70 

Shoes 

11.58 

Beo  t-and  cnltiva- 

10.41 

tion  of  garden. 
Vsrionji.  snloon. 

38.60 

t»a\inga,  etc. 

• ««»•••• 

Total  expen- 
ditures. 

337.56 

348.21 

' 





TLc  main  interest  in  budgets  of  tliis  character  is  the  information 
afforded  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  Avorkingman  spends  his 
income.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is  possible,  through  reference  to 
the  cohimn  showing  the  prices  of  commodities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
usual  articles  of  consumption  of  the  workman,  to  determine  whether 
the  increase  in  wages  shown  in  previous  tables  is  counteracted  or  not 
through  a  change  in  the  cost  of  articles  he  is  accustomed  to  purchase. 
Tlie  comments  of  the  author,  in  part,  on  this  table  are  as  follows: 

''From  these  tables  it  can  be  seen  that  the  greatest  variations  occur 
in  the  classes — 

"First,  meat.  Workingmen  in  the  north  of  France  can  now  eat  meat 
almost  every  day,  while  fifty  years  ago  meat  could  not  always  be  had 
once  a  week. 

"Second,  clothing.  Although  the  price  of  materials  for  clothing  has 
diminished  within  later  years,  the  expenditure  demanded  by  this  item  of 
the  workingmen's  budget  has  sensibly  increased.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  all  classes  of  society.  Formerly  tastes  were  more  sim- 
ple and  the  style  less  changing.  To-day  the  workingman  feels  called 
upon  to  clothe  himself  and  family  in  a  more  elegant  manner,  and  to 
follow,  in  a  measure,  the  frequent  changes  of  fashion. 

"Third,  various  expenses.  This  class,  in  which  are  included  the 
expenditures  for  amusements  and  at  the  drinking  places,  has  unfortu- 
nately greatly  increased.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  now  represents 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  family  expenditures.  It  is  the  drinking  houses 
that  absorb  all." 
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WORKINGMEN'S  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  most  important  part  of  an  investigation  of  special  laboring  com- 
manities  must  necessarily  be  that  of  the  stndy  of  the  inhabitants  in 
their  mutual  relations.  Such  a  grouping  of  men  and  women  with  identi- 
cal interests  gives  rise  to  opportunities  for  the  organization  of  institu- 
tions for  mutual  and  collective  action  that  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

These  opportunities  can  be  taken  advantage  of  in  three  ways;  either 
through  the  creation  by  the  employer  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
his  employees,  through  the  organization  by  the  employees  themselves  of 
institutions  for  their  mutual  benefit^  or  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
employer  with  his  employees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  improved  con- 
ditions. It  is  a  matter  of  fundamental  importance  which  of  these  three 
policies  is  in  each  case  pursued.  There  has  been  a  distinct  evolution  of 
sentiment  in  regard  to  the  question  here  involved.  From  the  original 
position  that  they  had  no  obligation  toward  their  employees  other  than 
that  of  the  payment  of  wages,  employers,  in  many  cases,  went  to  the  oppo- 
site extreme.  Though  they  created  admirable  institutions  for  the  ben- 
efit of  their  employees,  they  treated  the  latter  as  wards,  and  retained 
in  their  own  hands  an  arbitrary  management  of  their  new  creations. 
Since  then  the  workingman  has  more  and  more  demonstrated  his  ability 
to  look  after  his  own  interests,  and,  conscious  of  his  own  capacities,  he 
has  chafed  under  any  species  of  tutelage.  The  employer  has  in  many 
cases  responded  to  this  new  sentiment,  and  as  far  as  possible  has  given 
over  the  management  of  his  social  institutions  into  the  hands  of  those 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  At  the  same  time  the  employees 
are  encouraged  to  organize  independent  institutions  of  their  own. 

This  development  of  self-help  and  self-reliance  by  no  means  resulted 
in  a  curtailment  of  the  province  or  the  variety  of  workingmen's  institu- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  the  development  of  the  association  idea  has 
rendered  possible  the  exercise  of  mutual  action  in  fields  that  it  was 
impossible  for  employer-managed  institutions  to  enter. 

The  workingmen's  institutions  at  Anzin  are  a  notable  example  of 
institutions  organized  on  a  liberal  basis.  Whether  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  generous  sacrifices  made  by  the  company  for  their 
maintenance,  or  from  that  of  its  liberal  attitude  regarding  the  partici- 
pation of  employees  in  their  management,  the  social  institutions  of 
Anzin  are  the  most  remarkable  of  any  in  France.  A  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions and  workings  of  these  institutions  will  therefore  be  made  in 
great  detail.  These  institutions  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  unique 
possession  of  Anzin.  Though  the  same  ensemble  of  institutions  exists 
in  no  other  place  in  France,  each  one  is  but  the  representative  of  a  class 
of  institutions  found  at  a  great  many  of  the  other  important  industrial 
centers  of  the  country.  The  study  here  made  will,  therefore,  be  of  all 
the  more  importance,  as  it  will  represent  a  study,  not  of  institutions  that 
Iiave  au  isolated  existence,  but  of  those  that  have  received  a  widespread 
application  and  apjiroval. 
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THE   HOUSING   OF  EMPLOYEES. 


The  provision  of  dwelliogs  for  their  employees  by  the  large  industrial 
concerns  situated  oatside  of  the  large  cities  is,  in  France,  almost  univer- 
sal. "To-day,"  says  M.Georges  Picot, in  his  report  on  workingmen's 
houses  for  the  International  Exposition  at  Paris,  1889,  "there  is  not  in 
France  a  chief  of  an  important  industry  who  has  not  made  efforts  to 
aid  in  the  housing  of  his  employees.''  To  secure  this  end  four  com- 
binations have  been  devised  and  put  into  practice  by  employers : 

First.  The  construction  of  houses  in  which  their  workingmen  are 
lodged  free  from  payment  of  all  rent. 

Second.  The  construction  of  houses  that  are  afterwards  rented  to  the 
workingmen  at  reduced  charges. 

Third.  The  construction  of  houses  and  their  sale  to  employees. 

Fourth.  The  advancement  of  money  or  provision  of  land  to  employees 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  or  build  houses  of  their  own. 

Each  system  has  its  advocates,  though  the  first  is  rarely  practiced. 
At  Anzin  the  efforts  of  the  company  have  been  directed  in  all  of  the  last 
three  ways.  It  has  erected  houses  that  it  rents  at  low  rates;  it  has 
erected  others  that  it  sells  to  employees;  it  has  advanced  money  to  and 
placed  land  at  the  disposal  of  its  employees  that  they  might  acquire 
houses  of  their  own  according  to  their  individual  tastes  and  needs.  The 
advantages  of  adopting  several  rather  than  a  single  device  are  evident. 
The  inclinations  of  all  workingmen  are  not  similar.  Some  are  satisfied 
to  pay  tneir  yearly  rent  and  are  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  neces- 
sary to  secure  homes  of  their  own;  others  eagerly  embrace  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  house  owners;  and  yet  others  prize  highly  the 
privilege  of  buying  or  constructing  houses  upon  plans  selected  by 
themselves. 

In  the  report  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  People,  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  subject  of  workingmen's  houses  in  France  has 
been  considered  at  length.  The  houses  at  Anzin  are  among  those  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given.  There  is  thus  no  necessity  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  them  here,  further  than  a  bare  statement  of  what  has 
been  done  in  this  respect. 

The  first  houses  erected  by  the  company  for  the  emiiloyees  were 
begun  in  the  year  1826.  Since  then  it  has  bought  or  constructed,  near 
all  of  its  mine  openings,  houses  that  it  rents  to  its  employees.  The 
total  number  of  such  houses  in  1893  was  2,582. 

On  account  of  economy,  the  system  of  constructing  houses  in  solid 
blocks  was  at  first  adopted.  The  great  disadvantage  of  this  system 
from  the  i)oint  of  view  of  morality,  however,  soon  led  to  its  abandon* 
ment,  and  thereafter  only  isolated  houses  were  built.  Regarding  these 
houses  at  Anzin  and  their  rents,  M.  Picot,  in  his  report  above  cited. 
Bays:  "  An  excellent  type  of  house  has  been  selected.  *  *  •  A  cel- 
lar, a  ground  floor  with  a  large  sitting  room  and  kilc\xcix\,  ?v,  ^x^^j^'c^ort 
with  two  sleeping  rooms,  a  gardea  of  200  meters  (^2,15^.^  ^c^we^x^  ii^^^% 
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such  is  the  house  that  rents  for  from  3.50  to  G  francs  ($0.67 J  to  $1.16) 
per  month,  42  to  72  francs  ($8.11  to  $13.90)  ]}er  year.  The  house  costs 
!3,8(K)  francs  ($540.40).  If  the  interest  on  this  is  calculated  at  4  per  cent, 
112  fr-ancs  ($21.62),  and  maintenance  and  taxes  at  44  francs  ($8.49),  the 
rent  ought  to  be  156  francs  ($30.11 ).  The  company  receives,  in  general, 
72  francs  ($13.90),  or  a  loss  of  84  francs  ($16.21)  from  a  normal  rent, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  loss,  on  2,628  houses  (the  number  at  the  end  of 
1888),  of  220,752  francs  ($42,605.14)  a  year.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
pany obtains  a  net  gain  of  28  francs  ($5.40)  from  a  rent  of  72  francs 
($13.90),  or  1  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  In  no  other  place  have 
we  found  similar  figures  or  efforts  on  so  large  a  scale." 

In  1867,  in  order  to  encoorage  saving  among  its  workingmeu,  the 
company  commenced  the  construction  of  isolated  houses  with  gardens, 
which  it  sold  to  its  employees  at  the  cost  of  constmction  and  the  land. 
Those  first  erected  were  valued  at  from  2,200  to  2,700  francs  ($424.60 
to  $521.10)  each,  but  those  erected  later  were  of  a  better  model  and 
cost  from  2,700  to  3,550  francs  ($521.10  to  $685.15).  Payment  for  the 
houses  was  made  in  installments  until  the  entire  amount  was  paid. 
Ko  interest  of  any  kind  was  charged.  Under  this  arrangement  93 
houses  had  been  erected  up  to  1893,  at  a  total  cost  of  275,207  francs 
($53,114.95).  To  supplement  its  former  work,  the  company  decided, 
in  1869,  to  commence  the  advancing  of  money  to  the  most  worthy 
employees  who  wished  to  buy  or  build  houses  for  themselves.  Here 
the  same  facility  for  reimbursement  by  partial  x>ayment8  was  offered. 
The  advances  were  also  without  interest.  In  1888  the  company  had 
advanced  a  total  sum  of  1,446,604  francs  ($279,194.57),  of  which  all  but 
101,140.09  francs  ($19,520.04)  had  been  repaid,  and  a  total  of  741  houses 
had  been  constructed  or  otherwise  acquired  by  its  employees. 

If  to  the  2,028  houses  rented  by  the  company  there  be  added  the  93 
houses  built  by  it  and  sold  to  the  workingmen,  and  the  741  houses 
acquired  through  advances  made  by  the  company  to  the  employees, 
there  results  a  total  of  3,462  houses  that  had  been  provided  through 
the  eftbrts  of  the  company  in  1888,  and  the  number  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  in  1893.  In  1888  the  company  estimated  that  it  had 
lost  rent  to  the  amount  of  84  francs  ($16.21)  per  year  on  each  of  2,628 
houses,  or  a  total  of  220,752  francs  ($42,605.14);  interest  on  houses  sold 
and  not  paid  for,  3  per  cent  on  67,558.12  francs  ($13,038.72),  or  2,026.75 
francs  (8301.16);  interest  on  sums  still  due  on  advances  made  to  build, 
1,022.20  francs  ($197.28);  making  the  total  cost  of  its  effort  for  the 
housing  of  its  employees  223,800.95  francs  ($43,193.58). 

OLD-AdE   PENSIONS. 

Tlie  continuous  existence,  during  a  long  period  of  years,  of  a  large 

industrial  establishment  emi>loying  thousands  of  men   gives  rise  te 

relations  of  responsibility  on  its  part  for  the  welfare  of  its  old  employees 

tij/it  do  not  exist  where  an  industry  is  carried  on  on  a  less  stable  or 

sujaller  scale.     In  a  company  such  as  tkat  of  A.uain  its  workingmen 
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have  iu  great  part  entered  its  service  as  boys  to  continue  in  its  employ 
until  sickness  or  old  age  incapacitates  them  for  work.  Sons  have  suc- 
ceeded fathers,  and  arc  themselves  succeeded  by  their  sons.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  an  American  to  appreciate  the  importance  that  the  European 
workingman  attaches  to  this  question  of  the  provisions  agaiust  old 
age.  The  heroic  measures  taken  within  the  last  ten  years  by  Germany, 
in  which  the  fullest  powers  of  the  State  have  been  used  to  secure  this 
end,  iUnstrate  the  imiM>rtanoe  of  the  problem  and  its  acuteness  at  the 
2>re8ent  time.  In  France  the  efforts  made  by  the  company  of  Anzin 
to  provide  for  its  old  employees  are  the  most  imx>ortant  made  by  a 
private  undertaking. 

Previous  to  1887  the  company  followed  the  x>ractice  of  according  to 
worldngmen  who  had  grown  old  in  its  service,  and  had  become  unable 
to  work,  a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  t^eir  lives,  that  constituted  a 
direct  charge  ui>on  the  resources  of  the  company.  The  employees  par- 
ticipated in  no  way  in  the  regulation  of  these  pensions,  nor  was  any 
portion  of  their  wages  during  previous  years  retained  to  aid  in  the 
constitution  of  an  insurance  fiind.  There  were  serious  objections  to 
this  system.  The  workinginen  did  not  like  the  feeling  that  they  were 
pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  company;  and  the  x>6nsion  being 
dependent  on  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  company,  they  did  not  feel 
the  same  security  that  an  independent  insurance  scheme  would  have 
offered.  Recognizing  this,  on  January  1,  1887,  the  company  inaugu- 
rated a  new  system  of  old-age  pensions.  By  this  system  it  frankly 
took  its  workingmen  into  partnership  and  provided  for  the  constitution, 
through  mutual  sacrifices,  of  an  insurance  fund  that  should  be  wholly 
independent  of  the  company's  funds  or  management.  Though  the 
company  made  sacrifices  equal  in  amount  to  those  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, the  pension  was  no  longer  a  bounty  but  a  right  to  which  the 
workingman  would  acquire  a  title  by  years  of  voluntary  sacrifices. 
This  system  is  the  more  remarkable,  for  in  1894  the  Government,  as  we 
slmll  see,  adopted  in  toto  its  principles  in  framing  its  law  regulating 
the  insurance  of  miners  generally  throughout  France.  The  regulations 
then  adopted  by  the  company  concerning  the  granting  of  pensions  might 
almost  be  said  to  have  formed  a  model  after  which  the  French  law  was 
drawn. 

The  essential  provisions  of  these  regulations  may  be  summarized  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

Dating  from  January  1, 1887,  the  company  agreed  to  deposit  iu  the 
National  Bank  for  Old- Age  Pensions,(a)  in  the  name  of  each  working- 

^  ■  —         ■  ■    ■  ■  ^H      —  ■—        I       —     — —  -         ■■..        -     ..  ■■■■.,--  .,     .         ,  "         ■       ■  "    ■  —       —. -— ^-       ■  ■  ■  —  ,1  ■!-. . . -^ 

a  The  National  Bank  for  Old- Age  Pensions  is  a  State  institntion  created  iu  1850 
and  reorganized  in  1886  by  the  law  of  Jnly  20  and  decree  of  December  28.  Its  opera- 
tions are  gnoraiitoed  by  tfao  Government  and  controlled  by  a  commission  organized 
under  the  De^partmont  of  Commerce,  Indnstry,  Posts,  ond  Telegraphs.  Its  object  is 
to  enable  depositora  io  secure  by  small  annual  payments  the  right  to  a  life  XK^nsion, 
&ot  to  exceed  1,200  francs  ($231.60)  as  a  maximum,  at  the  age  of  50  years^  ox  IoAax^^j^ 
the  depositor  may  choose.  The  especial  idea  of  Parliament  Wiws  to  o^cx  Vo  ^i\i^  ^t^\- 
nary  laboring  Jimn  the  xaeauB  to  insure  for  himself  through  a  Biufibli  iq^tslXax  ^^^w^- 
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mau  who  would  make  an  equal  payment,  a  sum  equal  to  1^  per  cent  of 
the  wages  of  the  workingman.  The  two  deposits  are  then  recorded  in 
an  individual  account  book,  which  remains  the  property  of  the  work- 
ingman. For  workingmen  employed  below  ground  the  payments  of  the 
company  commence  from  the  time  of  their  entering  upon  such  work. 
For  those  employed  above  ground  the  payments  of  the  company  com- 
mence when  the  workingmen  are  at  least  18  years  of  age  and  have  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  during  three  years.  The  payments  of  the 
company  cease  when  the  workingman  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years. 
The  latter,  however,  can  defer  the  enjoyment  of  his  pension,  if  he  so 
desires,  by  continuing  his  personal  payments.  Through  these  pay- 
ments the  workingman  is  enabled  to  acquire  the  right  to  an  annuity 
firom  the  ^NTational  Bank  for  Old-Age  Pensions,  on  reaching  the  age  of 
60  years,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  case  of  permanent  disability 
before  reaching  that  age,  he  enters  into  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a 
pension  proportionate  to  his  age  and  the  amount  of  deposits  to  his 
credit. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions  whereby  the  company  agreed  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  acquisition  of  pensions  by  workingmen  an  amount 
equal  to  their  own  payments,  the  company  further  provided  for  the 
increase  of  these  pensions  as  a  reward  for  long  and  faithful  service. 
When  a  workingman  has  fulfilled  the  double  condition  of  being  at  least 
35  years  of  age  and  has  been  ten  years  without  interruption  in  the 
employ  of  the  company,  a  special  account  is  opened  with  him  for  the 
succeeding  years  of  his  connection  with  the  company,  or  until  he  has 
reached  the  age  of  55  years,  or  has  been  retired  on  his  pension.  The 
total  can  in  no  case  exceed  fifteen  years.  For  each  of  these  years  a 
special  supplement  to  the  pension,  when  due,  of  3  francs  (58  cents)  for 
workingmen  below  and  IJ  francs  (29  cents)  for  those  above  ground  will 
be  added.  The  total  supplementary  pension,  except  in  cases  of  severe 
injuries  or  infirmities  contracted  during  work,  is  not  paid  unless  the 
workingman  remains  with  the  company  until  he  is  50  years  of  age. 
The  latter,  also,  can  not  enter  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  supplementary 
pension  until  he  ceases  to  work  for  the  company.  For  workingmen 
employed  as  overseers  below  ground  the  supplemental  pension  is  raised 

tion  froiu  his  wages  a  provision  for  his  old  age.  To  this  end  the  bank  receiveB 
deposits  of  the  smallest  amounts  which  are  increased  by  the  accnmulation  of  interest. 
With  the  exception  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  daily  payments,  all  the  funds 
are  invested  in  bonds  of  the  French  Government  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  State.  All  interest  thus  earned  is  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors.  No 
deduction  is  made  for  the  expenses  of  administration.  In  case  of  absolute  incapacity 
to  work;  as  the  result  of  permanent  infirmities,  the  depositor  enters  immediately  into 
the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  calculated  according  to  his  age  and  the  amount  of  the 
payments  he  has  made.  Insurance  through  this  institution  is  purely  optional.  No 
engagement,  moreover,  is  entered  into  by  the  depositor  as  regards  the  amount  or 
frequency  of  his  payments.  He  can  interrupt,  diminish,  or  increase  his  payments 
as  he  desires.  A  separate  account  is  kept  with  each  depositor.  The  main  use  that 
lias  been  made  of  this  bank  is  its  utilization  by  large  industrial  firms  and  mutual 
aid  sociotiea  to  providid  for  the  insurance  of  tW\T  emv^o's^iftft  ot  \£L«nib«TS« 
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from  3  to  4  francs  (58  to  77  cents),  and  for  those  employed  above  ground 
from  1^  to  2  francs  (29  to  39  cents).  For  married  workingmen  living 
with  their  wives  the  sapplemental  pension  is  doubled. 

Provision  is  also  made  in  all  cases  for  the  payment  of  pensions  to 
widows  of  workingmen.  Transitory  provisions  make  special  arrange- 
ments for  workingmen  abeady  in  the  employment  of  the  company  but 
whose  ages  prevent  them  from  acquiring  pensions  according  to  the 
regular  rates  provided  in  the  new  regulation. 

.  The  most  important  and  at  the  same  time  admirable  provision  of  the 
regulation  is  that  whereby  the  service  of  the  old-age  pensions  proper 
is  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  the  company.  There  is  thus 
absolutely  no  forfeiture  principle.  Each  workingman  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands  as  regards  his  ultimate  right  to  a  pension,  and  feels 
furthermore  that  such  pension  is  in  no  way  dependent  upon  his  remain- 
ing in  the  service  of  the  company.  Independence  is  thus  not  sacrificed 
to  the  slightest  extent. 

Adherence  to  these  regulations  Avas  purely  optional.  Ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  workingmen,  however,  recognized  the  great  advantages 
ofi'ered  to  them  and  signified  their  approval.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  company  for  pensioning  its 
employees,  both  for  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan  and  for  the  years  succeeding,  including  1893.  The  table 
following  this  gives  the  ages  of  all  pensioners  of  the  company  on  March 
16,  1894. 

PEXSIOXEKS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  PENSIONS  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY 

OF  ANZIN,  1883  TO  1893. 


Pensions  to  old  employees. 


Year. 


Pen- 
sion* 
era. 


Total 
pensions. 


Aver- 
age 
pension, 


1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1803. 


712 

$25, 490. 41 

794 

28, 431. 50 

1,098 

39,  729. 10 

1,131 

41,  733.  51 

1,168 

43, 339.  56 

1,253 

47. 923. 08 

1,279 

49, 090. 82 

1,295 

40, 571.  30 

1,302 

50, 746. 14 

1,368 

53,  452.  52 

1,379 

54,  740. 06 

$35.80 
35.81 
36.18 
36.00 
37.10 
38.24 
38.38 
38.27 
38.97 
39.07 
39.69 


Pensions  to  widoirs  of 
employees. 


Pen- 
slou- 
ers. 


Total 
pensions. 


651 
621 
633 
664 
684 
686 
725 
740 
787 
804 
827 


$13. 
13, 
13, 
14, 
U. 
14, 
15, 
15. 
16. 
17, 
17, 


426.80 
417. 29 
687.98 
468. 02 
714.28 
857.83 
654.84 
961.05 
616.28 
072.34 
400.  31 


Aver- 
age 
iwnsion. 


$20.62 
21.61 
21.62 
21.79 
21.51 
21.66 
21.59 
21.57 
21.11 
21.23 
21.04 


Amonnt 

paid  by 

comi>any 

to  National 
Bank  for 
Old-Ago 

Pensions. 


Total 
amount  ex- 
pended by 
company 
for  pen- 
sions. 


$5, 899. 82 
20. 920. 55 
26,023.73 
81, 436. 81 
55, 938.  73 
55, 736. fc6 
56, 775. 39 


$38, 917. 21 

41, 848. 79 

53, 417. 08 

56,201.53 

63, 953. 66 

83.707.46 

90,769.39 

96,970.06 

123, 301. 15 

126.261.72 

128, 915. 76 


AGE  OF    EMPLOYEES   PENSIONED    BY  THE    COAL    MINING    COMPANY   OF   ANZIN, 

MARCH  15,  1894. 


Age. 

Num- 
ber.  : 

1 
Age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Age. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 
Age. 

Num- 
ber. 

Age. 
65 

Nimi- 
ber. 

Age. 

i 
1 

Num- 
ber. 

Age. 
83 

22 

1 

37 

1 

47 

2 

56 

58 

56 

1 

74 

20 

25 

2 

88 

2 

48 

7 

57 

60 

66 

44 

75 

13 

84 

27 

2 

40 

2 

49 

3 

58 

86 

i       87 

60 

76 

11 

85 

30 

1 

41 

2 

50 

12 

59 

75 

'       68 

47 

;       77 

12 

86 

31 

1 

42 

1 

51 

30 

60 

70 

69 

44 

!       78 

8 

87 

33 

2 

43 

6 

52 

27 

61 

64 

70 

41 

79 

12 

88 

34 

2 

44 

3 

53 

41 

62 

65 

71 

25 

80 

5 

89 

35 

1 

45 

2 

54 

58 

63 

66 

72 

22 

:       81 

'^ 

kl 

36 

1 

46 

1 

55 

59 

64 

75 

73 

27 

1  '' 

\     i  ^:iov%\. 

.^ 

i 

\               \n 

Num- 
ber. 


5 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
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In  explanation  of  the  first  of  these  two  tables,  it  should  be  noted  that 
tbe  average  amount  of  the  pensions  shown  indicates  only  the  pensions 
granted  by  tbe  company  as  reward  for  long  service.  In  addition  to 
this,  since  1SS7  the  workingmen  have  been  acquiring  a  i)ension  through 
the  National  Bank  for  Old-Age  Pensions.  Thus,  in  the  year  1303,  tiie 
company  paid  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  294,173  francs  ($56,776.39) ; 
in  connection  with  this  the  workingmen  have  to  pay  an  equal  amount; 
the  total  amount  paid  into  the  national  bank  being,  therefore,  588,346 
francs  ($113,550.78). 

The  year  1893  practically  closes  the  record  of  voluntary  individual 
eft'orts  on  the  i)art  of  mine  owners  to  x>ension  their  old  employees  or  their 
widows. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  general  law  concerning  old-age  pensions 
for  mine  employees.  This  law  was  passed  June  29, 1894,  and  by  it  the 
insurance  of  all  mine  employees  was  made  obligatory. 

According  to  it  each  mine  operator  was  required  to  pay  into  the 
National  Bank  for  Old-Age  Pensions,  or  into  a  special  institution  created 
by  the  operator  for  his  own  employees  or  in  connection  ivith  other  mine 
oi)erator8  for  the  mutual  insurance  of  their  employees,  the  organization 
of  which  had  received  the  authorization  of  the  Government,  on  belialf 
of  each  workingraan  the  wages  of  whom  did  not  exceed  2,400  francs 
($463.20)  a  year,  a  sum  equal  to  4  per  cent  of  the  latter's  wages,  half 
of  which  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  wages  of  the  workingman  and 
the  other  half  be  borne  directly  by  the  operators.  These  payments 
then  were  devoted  to  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  an  old-age  pension 
according  to  the  regular  rules  of  the  National  Bank  for  Old-Age  Pen- 
sions. 

For  the  company  of  Anzin  and  its  employees,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  law  made  necessary  but  few  changes.  The  company  was  already 
making  such  payments  to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent  of  its  employees' 
wages,  in  addition  to  the  supplemental  pensions  for  length  of  service. 
The  general  effect  of  the  law  was  to  make  obligatory  ujwn  all  mine 
owners  the  adoption  of  a  system  that  had  been  i)racticed  at  Anzin 
since  1887. 

The  obligation  to  maintain  aid  societies  for  the  aid  of  sick  and 
injured  workingmen  was  likewise  imposed  upon  mine  operators  by  this 
law,  but  this  provision  should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
account  of  the  mutual  aid  societies  of  Anzin  that  follows. 

MUTUAL   AID   SOCIETIES. 

A  temporary  relief  organization  is  a  necessary  complement  of  any 
system  of  old-age  and  invalidity  insurance.  The  latter  makes  provision 
for  the  time  when  employees,  through  old  age  or  disability,  are  unable 
longer  to  earn  wages.  The  former  provides  for  temporary  incapacity 
or  misfortune.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  it  is  advisableto 
keep  these  two  services  distinct  from  each  other.    The  basis  of  a  pen- 
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sion  fuud,  rosting  as  it  docs  on  caleulations  of  probabilities  according 
to  mortalitgr  tables^  ages  of  employees,  etc.,  should  be  complicated  as 
little  as  possible  by  other  indeterminate  charges. 

To  meet  this  want  of  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  and  other 
troubles,  there  has  been  developed  in  almost  every  commune  and  village 
of  France  one  or  more  mutual  aid  societies  [soeietes  dc  secours 
mutuehi).  Their  organization  and  operation  aftbrd  a  study  of  the  most 
interesting  institution  that  has  been  developed  in  France  for  improvnig 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  They  are  to  France  what  the 
building  associations  are  to  America.  Though  ministering  to  diHercnt 
ends,  they  are  similar  to  our  building  associations  in  that  tliey  are 
organized  and  managed  for  the  most  part  by  the  workingmen  them- 
selves. They  bring  the  workingmen  together  for  purposes  of  mutual 
aid  and  action  ^  their  methods  of  operation  and  control  are  simple,  and 
their  expenses  of  administration  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  M.  Lafitte, 
an  authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  mutual  aid  societies,  thus  tersely 
states  their  x>urposes  (a):  ^'Mutual  aid  societies  have  for  their  essential 
objects :  To  furnish  to  their  members  when  sick  medical  attendance  and 
necessary  medicines;  to  pay  to  them  a  daily  sum  of  money  during  their 
sickness;  to  secure  to  them  a  small  pension  after  they  have  reached  a 
certain  age,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  suitable  burial  on  their 
death."  To  secure  this  each  member  pays  into  the  funds  of  the  society 
a  fixed  annual  sum,  as  dues,  usually  divided  into  monthly  or  weekly 
payments. 

These  societies  have  had  an  existence  in  France  for  over  fifty  years. 
The  central  Government  has  encouraged  their  organization  through  the 
enactment  of  general  laws,  and  a  general  control  is  exercised  over  their 
operations  through  a  special  bureau  created  in  1852  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior.  Annual  reports  are  made  by  the  societies  to  this 
bureau,  and  it  in  turn  issues  an  annual  report  on  their  operations  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  important  part  that  these  societies  play  in  the  life 
of  the  workingmen  of  France  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics  of 
their  numb<Br  and  amount  of  business  for  1892,  the  latest  year  obtainable : 

Nnniber  of  Bocicties 1),  662 

Increase  daring  year 218 

Nnmber  of  members ^ 1,508,397 

Increaso  daring  yoar 31, 112 

Receipts  dnrlng  year .-. $6,052,520.53 

Increase 138,846.90 

Assets  at  end  of  year 37, 816, 056. 58 

Increase  during  year 2,383,582.23 

The  study  of  the  whole  question  of  mutual  aid  societies  in  France 
would  be  an  interesting  one.  Here  only  a  brief  statement  of  their  gen- 
eral character  and  importance  has  been  given  in  order  that  the  i)urpose 
of  the  societies  that  exist  at  Anzin  may  be  understood. 

a  Essai  d'nne  Th<?orie  Ratioiinelle  des  Soci6t<:^s  de  8ecour8  M"tiicls,  Paris,  1892. 
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Seven  mutaal  aid  societies  have  been  organized  under  the  patronage  of 
the  company.  The  constitutions  of  all  of  these  societies  are  practically 
identical. 

Briefly  stated,  each  constitution  provides  for  the  organization  of  the 
workingmen  into  a  society  by  which,  for  the  trifling  payment  of  50 
centimes  (9-/o%  cents)  a  month,  the  members  receive  the  right  in  case  of 
sickness  or  accident  to  free  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  to  a 
benefit  of  1  franc  {19-^6  cents)  during  each  day  of  their  sickness,  if  such 
sickness  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  duration,  and  to  various  other 
relief,  such  as  burial  expenses,  etc.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  the 
receipts  of  the  society  from  dues  have  to  be  largely  supplemented  from 
other  sources.  The  company,  therefore,  turns  over  to  it  the  amount  of 
all  fines  collected  by  it  for  the  infraction  of  any  of  its  regulations,  a 
practice  that  removes  the  criticism  often  made  that  fines  are  levied  for 
selfish  purposes,  and  also  makes  to  it  liberal  gifts  when  the  receipts  of 
the  society  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  its  obligations. 

In  the  following  tables  the  combined  operations  of  the  seven  socie- 
ties at  Anzin  during  the  eleven  years  from  1883  to  1893  are  presented. 
From  the  first  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  employees  who 
are  members  of  the  societies  is  now  over  8,000,  or  94  per  cent  of  those 
eligible  for  membership.  The  increasing  percentage  from  year  to  year 
of  those  eligible  for  membership  who  have  become  members  shows  an 
increasing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  that  the  societies  offer. 

In  the  table  of  receipts  and  expenditures  two  points  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  The  first  is  the  very  small  percentage  that  the 
expense  of  administration  is  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  societies, 
the  average  for  the  period  covered  being  less  than  2  per  cent.  The 
second  is  the  policy  of  creating  as  rapidly  as  possible  a  permanent 
fund,  so  that  the  societies  may  always  have  on  hand  an  emergency 
fund  and  at  the  same  time  profit  from  interest  on  their  investments.  In 
this  connection  there  should  be  noted  a  feature  that  applies  to  all 
workingmen's  institutions  whether  organized  at  Anzin  or  elsewhere  in 
France,  and  that  is,  that  a  system  of  mutual  assessment  in  case  of 
sickness  or  death  has  never  found  the  slightest  favor  with  the  work- 
ingmen.  They  desire  to  know  in  all  cases  the  exact  amount  of  their 
obligations.  In  "other  words,  they  prefer  the  system  of  fixed  dues. 
There  are  no  details  of  the  table  that  are  worthy  of  special  comment. 
The  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures  has  been  normal,  corresponding 
to  the  growth  in  membershix). 
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MEKBBBSHIP  OF  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES  AT  ANZIN  AND  DAYS  OF  SICKNESS  AND 

EXPENDITUKB  PER  ACTIVE  MEMBER,  1883  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1883 

1884 
I88S 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1888 
1880 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Honorary 
members. 


59 
288 
473 
455 
482 
487 
530 
526 
573 
551 
530 


Active 
members. 


2,572 
3,170 
4,870 

a  5, 940 
6,296 
6,544 
6,902 
7,605 
8,052 

a  a,  199 
8,385 


Employ- 
ees eligi- 
ble but 
not  mem- 
bers. 


5,208 

i,259 

2,630 

a  1,627 

1,352 

1,126 

933 

1,044 

1,076 

a  590 

541 


Employ- 
ees eligi- 
ble for 
member- 
ship. 


7,780 
7,429 
7,300 

a  7, 573 
7,648 
7,670 
7.835 
8,649 
9,128 

a8,800 
8,926 


Per  cent 
of  active 
members 
ofeligi. 
ble  em- 
ployees. 


83 
43 
64 

78 
82 
85 
88 
88 
88 
93 
94 


Days  of  sickness. 


Total. 


26,751 
28,097 
40,932 
60,623 
63,590 
74,162 
75, 498 
97,202 
89,019 
95,861 
114,728 


Per  act- 
ive mem- 
ber. 


10.4 
8.9 
8.8 
10.2 
10.1 
11.3 
10.9 
12.8 
11.6 
11.7 
13.7 


Ezpendi- 

tnreper 

active 

member. 


$1.78 
1.65 
2.00 
2.59 
2.57 
2.7i 
2.74 
3.21 
2.73 
2.98 
8.71 


a  The  addition  of  the  active  members  and  employees  eligible  bat  not  members  does  not  produce  the 
total  eligible  employees  here  shown.    The  figures  are  given,  however,  as  reported  to  the  Department. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETIES  AT  ANZIN.  1888  TO  1898. 


Items. 


1883. 


BSCBIPT8. 


Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1 * 

Dues  of  honorary  members 

Dues  of  active  members 

Fines  turned  over  by  coini>any  to  the  societies . 

(lifts  from  the  company 

Entrance  fees 

Interest  on  funds  invested 

Miscellaneous  receipts 


Total 


$1, 930. 22 

68.32 

4,796.44 


7.29 
35.73 
14.73 


6, 852. 73 


EXPBNDITUBK8. 


Expenses  of  administration 

Aid  to  sick  members 

Expenses  for  funerals , 

Aid  to  widows,  orphans,  and  families  in  need. 

Other  exi>enses 

Balance  on  hand  Dec.  81 


Total 


59.25 

4,392.59 

85.69 

34.74 

4.63 

2,275.83 


6, 852. 73 


1884. 


92.275.83 

354.35 

4, 975. 16 

L16 

19.30 

27.84 

34.91 

140. 14 


7,828.68 


86.72 

4, 560. 98 

123.33 

73.34 

66.70 

2, 918. 62 


7,828.00 


1885. 


$2,918.02 

683.41 

8,792.16 

1, 700. 95 

1,042.20 

146.49 

119.90 

494.69 


15,88&42 


136.32 
7,025.30 

183.35 
1, 871. 13 

145.23 
6,537.09 


15,898.42 


1886. 


$6,537.09 

732.63 

12, 102. 21 

2, 527. 21 

1. 168. 68 

247.67 

93.36 

313.38 


23, 720. 17 


238.93 
11,033.23 

217.90 
3, 139. 43 

751.96 
8,338.72 


23, 720. 17 


1887. 


$8,338.72 

709.40 

12, 099. 74 

2,24L57 

1, 299. 76 

128.25 

189.14 

183.79 


25,880.37 


2BB.10 
12, 108. 74 

186.63 
3,142.85 

480.23 
9,701.82 


25, 880. 37 


Items. 


BBCBIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1 

Dues  of  honorary  members 

Dues  of  active  members 

Fines  tamed  over  by  company 

to  the  societies 

Gifta  from  the  company 

Entrance  fees 

Interest  on  funds  invested 

IfiscfJlaneons  receipts 

Total 

KXPKNDITUBBS. 

Szpenses  of  administration . . . 

A.ia  to  sick<  members 

Szpenses  for  funerals 

A.ia    to  widows,  orphans,  and 

families  in  need 

Other  expenses 

Bidanoe  on  hand  Dec.  31 

ToUl 


1888. 


$9,701.82 

710. 14 

13,160.96 

2,886.52 
856.92 
135.97 
264.81 
187. 62 


27, 404. 76 


247.81 

13, 304. 21 

354.73 

3, 320. 47 

722.09 

9,455.45 


27, 404. 76 


1889. 


$9,455.45 

720.28 

13, 748. 74 

2,195.65 

2,528.69 

128.92 

271.27 

649.22 


29, 688. 22 


352. 19 

13,267.50 

254.10 

4, 548. 26 

468. 61 

10, 807. 56 


29, 698. 22 


1890. 


$10,807.56 

681.00 

15,243.39 

2,439.78 

3, 396. 80 

173.00 

236.77 

350.76 


33,329.06 


385.62 

17.940.64 

334.08 

5, 220. 17 

545.29 

8. 903. 26 


33, 329. 06 


1891. 


$8,903.26 

833.95 

16, 793. 80 

3,103.62 

1, 779. 46 

9L24 

264.86 

1, 375. 80 


33,145.90 


610.88 

15,427.55 

454.52 

3,976.67 

1,623.78 

11, 152. 69 


33,145.99 


1892. 


$11, 162. 58 

819.96 

18, 117. 10 

2,653.99 

4,272.85 
103.83 
34L07 
136.08 


87,488.37 


620.46 

17, 451. 74 

429.04 

5, 666. 88 

425.92 

13,004.34 


87, 498. 37 


1893. 


$13,004.34 

774.99 

17,856.04 

0,795.87 

4, 517. 38 

40.90 

290.66 

084.83 


44,271.91 


643.58 

21, 144. 21 

825.07 

6,729.94 

1,769.02 

13, 160. 00 


44,271.91 


1884— No.  3- 
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The  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  29, 1894,  necessitated  a  number  of 
changes  in  the  organization  of  these  societies.  The  law  made  the 
organization  of  aid  societies  for  the  relief  of  employees  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness and  accidents  obligatory  upon  all  mine  operators.  While  it  pro- 
vided that  wherever  such  societies  were  already  in  existence  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  organize  new  societies,  it  required  that  they  should 
be  reorganized  to  such  an  extent  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  The  chief  innovation  required  was  that  concerning  the  sources 
of  receipts.  While  heretofore  the  company  had  voluntarily  contributed 
to  the  resources  of  the  societies  through  the  turning  over  to  them  of 
the  product  realized  from  fines,  and  through  gifts  from  time  to  time,  it 
was  now  rendered  obligatory  upon  it  to  contribute  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  fund  to  an  equal  extent  with  the  workingmen.  This 
was  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  law,  which  provided  that 
the  receipts  of  such  societies  should  come  from  the  following  five 
sources:  (1)  A  deduction  from  the  wages  of  each  employee,  the  amount 
of  which  is  determined  by  the  administration  of  the  society  and  which 
can  not  exceed  2  per  cent  of  his  wages;  (2)  an  equal  payment  by  the 
mine  operator;  (3)  subsidies  granted  by  the  State ;  (4)  gifts  and  legacies, 
and  (5)  the  product  of  fines  for  the  infraction  of  certain  regulations 
relating  to  the  conduct  of  work  below  ground. 

The  law  further  made  certain  general  provisions  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  relief  to  be  granted,  for  the  government  of  the  society  through 
the  mutual  participation  of  the  members  and  of  representatives  of 
the  mine  owners,  etc.  These  sections,  however,  left  a  great  deal  of  lib- 
erty to  the  individual  societies  and  necessitated  but  few  changes  in 
societies  already  in  existence. 

COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE   SOCIETY. 

The  organization  of  cooperative  stores  in  the  mining  centers  of 
France  has,  in  a  number  of  instances,  achieved  notable  success.  At 
Anzin  a  society  was  organized  as  early  as  1865,  and  it  is  thus  one  of  the 
first  cooperative  distributive  societies  created  in  France.  Its  creation 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  influence  of  the  success  of  the  Bochdale 
Pioneers  in  England.  Operations  commenced  in  1865,  but  the  society, 
properly  speaking,  had  a  legal  existence  only  after  December  10, 1867, 
when  it  took  advantage  of  the  law  of  July  24-29, 1867,  to  become  a 
legal  corporation. 

The  organization  of  the  society  is  that  of  a  joint  stock  company,  but 
on  such  a  basis  that  all  speculative  interest  in  the  stock  is  eliminated. 
Each  member  of  the  society  is  required  to  own  one,  and  can  not  own 
more  than  two  shares  of  stock.  The  value  of  the  shares  of  stock 
is  50  francs  ($9.65)  each.  The  society  is  absolutely  independent  of 
control  by  the  company  of  Anzin.  Membership  is  strictly  limited  to 
employees  of  the  company,  and  only  members  can  trade  at  the  stores. 
The  object  of  the  society  has  always  been  to  buy  merchandise  and  the 
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usual  articles  consumed  by  miners  at  wholesale  prices,  and  to  sell  them 
to  the  members  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  purchasers  in  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  producer  and  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  profits  of 
the  middleman.  Largely  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  savings,  it  has 
been  the  steady  policy  of  the  society  to  fix  the  prices  -of  articles  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  the  rate  charged  in  neighboring  retail  stores,  great 
care  being  taken,  however,  to  in  no  case  exceed  those  prices.  Am,  with 
rare  exceptions,  supplies  are  purchased  directly  from  the  producers 
without  the  intervention  of  the  middleman,  a  considerable  profit  is 
accumulated  at  the  end  of  each  year  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers. After  the  payment  of  necessary  running  expenses  the  profits 
remaining  go  first  to  the  payment  of  a  5  per  cent  dividend  on  the 
stock,  and  the  residue  to  purchasers  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their 
purchases  during  each  year. 

From  the  start  the  society  has  developed  rapidly.  The  two  following 
tables  show  from  year  to  year,  since  organization,  the  membership  of 
the  society,  the  amount  of  capital,  the  amount  of  dividends  paid,  the 
total  value  of  sales,  the  amount  of  profits  earned,  and  the  proportion 
that  this  latter  bears  to  the  value  of  all  sales : 


MEMBERS,  CAPITAL,  AND  DIVIDENDS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE 

SOCIETY  OF  ANZTN,  1866  TO  1804. 


Year. 


1866 
1867 
1M8 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
18n 
1878 
U7« 
1880 


Divi- 

Members. 

Capital. 

dendfl 
paid. 

"        577 

$5,568.06 

$06.04 

785 

7, 575. 25 

148.43 

1,180 

11,387.00 

360.02 

1.357 

13, 095. 05 

654.75 

1,441 

13,905.65 

696.28 

1,630 

16, 720. 60 

786.48 

t,839 

17, 746. 85 

835.73 

2,123 

20,486.95 

701.60  j 

2,186 

21, 004. 00 

035.15  ' 

2,159 

20,834.35 

062.02 

2,204 

21, 268. 60 

987.82 

2,127 

20,525.65 

078.62 

2,154 

20,786.10 

978.86 

2,288 

21,606.70 

1.010.28  I 

2,386 

23,024.00 

1,077.13  1 

Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1880 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 


Members. 

1 
Capital. 

2,544 

$24,540.00 

2,625 

26, 831. 26 

2,373 

22,880.45 

2,683 

25,800.05 

2,028 

28,266.20 

8,021 

20,162.65 

3,043 

20,864.06 

8,123 

30, 136. 06 

3,227 

31.140.66 

3,310 

32,028.86 

3,386 

82,674.00 

3,407 

33,746.05 

3,620 

35,010.85 

8,760 

36,284.00 

Dlvi. 

dends 

paid. 


$1,144.46 
1,206.16 
1,240.02 
1,223.01 
1,303.04 
1,306.01 
1,412.62 
1,441.67 
1, 482. 47 
1,635.72 
1,574.28 
1,606.87 
1, 684. 19 
1,763.08 
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SALES  AND  PKOFITS  OF  THE   COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE   SOCIETY   OP  ANZIN, 

1866  TO  1895. 

[It  will  be  noiioed  that  the  proflta  diatribnted  each  year  prior  to  1872  represent  a  higher  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  aales  than  la  indicated  in  the  table.  The  ngnrea  are  given,  however,  aa  pablished  by 
the  company.} 


Total  value 
of  sales. 

Profits 

dlstribnted  among 

pnrchaaers. 

Year. 

Total  value 
of  sales. 

Profits 

distributed  among 

purchasers. 

Year. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent 
of 
total 
sales. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent 

of 

total 

sales. 

laAAn*^  half... 
****•{  2«l  half.... 
tQmOat  half... 
"^{  2d  half.... 
«aita  Cist  half... 
^**{2dhalf.... 
iMoflBthalf.'. 
"™'J2dhalf.... 
iji7o51«tbalf... 
*^''{2dhalf.... 
,«-,<lsthalf... 
^^{2dhalf.... 

1079 n»^  half... 
^^2  {2d  half.... 

**^j2dhalf.... 
^onA  Ost  half... 
^^*{  2d  half.... 
,075  Oat  half... 
^^{2dhalf.... 
-arnPsthalf... 
^^^•}  2d  half.... 
igT-tlsthalf... 
^^}  2d  half.... 
1878 5  l»t  half... 
^*"®{2dhalf.... 

^*^®{2dhalf.... 
IMA  pat  half... 
^*";  2d  half.... 

$13,706.88 
24, 617. 55 
31,447.31 
35, 740. 90 
47,698.73 
64,818.93 
66,449.04 
69,696.44 
77,497.93 
82,056.75 
74,988.49 
92,214.59 

140. 716. 18 
184, 338.  59 
162,517.72 
174,434.37 
220, 550. 90 
191, 832. 25 
168,556.54 
168, 657. 06 
179,454.40 
181, 327. 32 
182, 211. 12 
175, 245. 52 
177,767.48 
168, 130. 21 
178,919.95 
176, 254. 03 

193. 371. 19 
212  044  84 

$1,588.12 

3,001.08 

3, 817. 62 

4,433.96 

5, 823. 44 

7,054.75 

8,367.33 

9,245.07 

10,034.51 

9,296.22 

9,825.94 

12, 249. 07 

14, 071. 62 

16, 119. 98 

18, 301. 96 

20. 932. 10 
22,055.09 
19, 183. 23 
16,855.66 
16,865.71 
17, 945. 44 
18, 132. 73 

18. 221. 11 
17, 524. 55 
17, 776. 75 
18, 494. 32 
19,681.19 
21. 150. 48 
23, 204. 54 

8 
8 
9 
9 
9 

7*' 
9  1 

9 

9 

8 

9  ' 

9 
10 
12 
12! 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

ISi 

10  , 

11 
11 

12  1 

11  1 

jMl  5  Isthalf.. 
l**M2dhalf... 

lafion"^  half.. 
l^{2dhalf... 
<QQo  (1st  half.. 
l*®^{2dhalf... 
iBiLi  f  iBt  half.. 
i*****{2dhalf... 
iafli;n"t>  half.. 
l^{2dhalf... 
,««- Cist  half.. 
1**®)  2d  half... 
iBQ^Clst  half.. 
1**' J  2d  half... 
iQQofUt  half.. 
***^)  2d  half... 

i««o)l»t  half.. 
1^  5  2d  half.  ) 

1890  [  2d  half.  { 
lOfliClst  halfj 
1*®1  \  2d  half.  ) 

iflQ9  5  Is*  balf5 
1^ {2d  half.  ? 

iaa3  5l»*  **•!*'> 
l®^)2dhalf. ) 

iMuJlst  half  5 

i*^{2<lhalf.  * 

1895  Isthalf..  i 

$214,046.00 
225, 522. 22 
229, 626. 55 
219,201.30 
224,236.80 
231,009.04 
224, 487. 02 
182, 050. 66 
187,058.38 
195,318.89 
213, 454. 34 
213, 001. 66 
214,756.20 
217, 819. 39 
207, 302. 22 
216, 531. 41 
228, 109. 11 

438,850.06 
460,811.35 
466, 187. 66 
447,272.11 
448,248.90 
447,555.06 

$25,685.52 
27,062.66 
27, 555. 19 
26.304.16 
26,908.42 
27.721.08 
29, 183. 31 
25,487.09 
24,317.73 
25.391.46 

27. 749. 07 
27,690.22 
26,307.63 
28,316.52 
26, 949. 29 

28. 149. 08 
29,654.18 

57. 050. 51 
59,905.47 
62,904.41 
07, 090. 81 
67,237.33 
07, 133. 26 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

14 

13 

13 

13 

13 

12i 

13 

13 

13 

13 

13 
13 

a3 

ni 

15 
15 
15 

1 

Total 

10,209,666.54 

1, 266, 332. 90 
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During  this  period,  therefore,  profits  to  the  amount  of  6,561,310.34 
francs  ($1,266,332.90)  have  been  distributed  among  the  members,  or 
an  amount  equal  to  12f  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  sales.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  all  the  profits  have  not  been  distributed.  Considerable 
sums  have  been  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  property  in  which  the 
business  is  carried  on.  The  society  has  constructed  commodious  quar- 
ters for  its  central  store  and  for  three  of  its  most  important  branches, 
all  of  which  are  now  completely  paid  for.  The  operating  expenses  have 
been  about  4  per  cent  of  the  cash  receipts  on  sales. 

Though  the  company  has  interfered  in  no  way  in  the  management  of 
the  society,  it  has  looked  with  great  favor  on  its  operations.  The  effect 
on  the  morale  of  their  employees  has  not  been  the  least  of  its  advan- 
tages. Its  method  of  division  of  profits  has  furnished  a  means  to  the 
workingman  to  accumulate  savings  that  he  would  not  have  had  under 
the  ordinary  system  of  trading  at  retail  stores.  The  rules  of  the  society 
absolutely  forbidding  sales  on  credit  have  prevented  its  members  from 
running  in  debt.  Its  meetings  and  the  necessary  control  over  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  have  been  of  real  educa- 
tional advantage  to  them. 
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MEDIOAL   SEBYIOE. 


The  company  of  Anzin  has  practically  assumed  the  entire  burden  of 
the  care  of  its  employees  and  to  some  extent  of  their  families  in  cases 
of  accidents  or  sickness.  By  direction  of  the  administration  in  1867^ 
aid  of  four  kinds  was  ordered  to  be  granted  in  such  cases,  viz,  medical 
attendance,  medicines,  food  for  the  sick,  such  as  bouillon  and  wine,  and 
pecuniary  aid. 

A  sharp  distinction  is  made  between  the  different  services,  and  espe- 
cially between  the  workingmen  employed  below  and  those  employed 
above  ground,  as  regards  the  amount  of  assistance  granted.  A  special 
care  and  solicitude  is  exercised  over  the  miners  proper  and  the  other 
employees  working  below  ground.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the 
granting  of  medical  assistance  is  extended  to  their  wives,  children,  and 
parents,  if  living  with  them  at  the  time.  To  workingmen  employed 
above  ground  medical  attendance  is  not  extended  to  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  though  medical  supplies  are  issued  for  their  use.  Medi- 
cal attendance  and  medical  supplies  are  also  granted  to  all  working- 
men  on  the  pension  roll,  provided  their  individual  pensions  do  not 
exceed  1,000  francs  ($193)  per  annum.  Eegarding  the  granting  of 
pecuniary  aid,  the  company  has  issued  the  following  regulations  and 
tariff: 

First  class. — In  cases  of  severe  wounds,  such  as  fracture  of  the 
femur,  tibia,  or  humerus,  accidents  to  the  head  affecting  the  brain, 
amputation  of  limb  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  serious  burns  from 
hot  water  or  explosion  of  fire  damp,  or  wounds  causing  the  loss  of  one 
or  both  eyes,  there  will  be  granted  per  fortnight  to  married  working- 
men,  30  francs  ($5.79);  to  unmarried  workingmen,  other  than  putters, 
15  francs  ($2.89^),  and  to^putters  10  francs  ($1.93). 

Second  class. — In  case  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  without  internal 
lesion,  simple  fracture  of  the  forearm,  mutilation  of  the  fingers  or  toes, 
slight  burns,  or  injuries  endangering  the  sight,  to  married  workingmen, 
^20  francs  ($3.86) ;  to  unmarried  workingmen,  other  than  putters,  10 
francs  ($1.93),  and  to  putters,  6  francs  ($1.16). 

Third  cUiss. — In  case  of  slight  injuries  of  any  kind,  to  married  work- 
ingmen, 10  francs  ($1.93);  to  unmarried  workingmen,  other  than 
putters,  5  francs  (96^  cents),  and  to  putters,  3  francs  (58  cents), 

For  the  administration  of  the  health  service  the  company  has  in  its 
employ  eleven  physicians,  each  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
who  devotes  himself  to  diseases  of  the  eye,  has  his  particular  district. 
Each  has  a  consultation  room,  where,  during  certain  hours,  he  receives 
aU  who  are  able  to  come  to  him.  The  other  sick  are  cared  for  in  their 
own  homes,  and  a  horse  and  carriage  is  furnished  each  physician  with 
which  to  make  his  visits. 

The  expenditures  entailed  by  the  maintenance  of  this  medical  and 
relief  system  is  given  in  a  table  on  page  255. 
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SAVINGS  BANK. 

But  a  few  words  will  be  required  concerning  the  encooragement  by 
the  company  of  savings  among  its  employees.  Previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  1881  creating  a  national  postal  savings  bank,  the 
company  of  Anzin,  in  common  with  other  industrial  concerns,  stimu- 
lated in  every  way  the  spirit  of  saving  among  its  employees.  To  this 
end  the  company  created,  in  1869,  a  savings  bank  in  which  its  employees 
were  encouraged  to  deposit  theii*  savings  and  upon  which  they  received 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  for  amounts  under  2,000  francs  ($380) 
and  4  per  cent  for  amounts  over  that  sum.  The  national  savings  bank 
created  in  1881  offered  all  necessary  inducements  and  guaranties  of 
security.  The  company  therefore  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
to  3  per  cent,  the  same  as  that  paid  by  the  Government,  and  ceased  to 
eneoorage  deposits  in  its  own  bank.  Thus  the  number  of  depositors, 
that  had  reached  in  1877  a  total  of  1,431,  with  deposits  of  1,940,011.77 
francs  ($374,422.27),  has  now  sunk  to  less  than  one-third  that  number 
and  the  amount  of  deposits  has  been  correspondingly  decreased. 

EDUCATION. 

The  company  first  began  to  occupy  itself  with  the  provision  of  school 
facilities  for  the  children  of  its  employees  in  1873.  Previous  to  1882,  the 
year  in  which  the  law  providing  for  free  public  instruction  was  passed, 
the  efforts  of  the  company  represented  a  considerable  expense.  It 
erected  numerous  infant  and  primary  schools  and,  in  connection  with 
the  latter,  workshops  for  manual  training.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, it  possesses  actually  but  one  school,  and  its  total  expenditure  for 
sehooling  in  1888  was  31,875.45  francs  (^6,151.96),  divided  as  follows: 

Subsidies  to  teachers  and  infant  schools $4, 046. 14 

Fuel  for  schools 134.02 

Prizes  in  the  form  of  hooks  and  savings-hank  deposits 142. 82 

Maintenance  of  its  own  school 1, 828. 96 

Total 6,151.96 

In  addition  it  maintains  a  sx>ecial  advanced  school  conducted  by  its 
own  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  educating  skilled  workingmen,  the 
pupils  of  which  are  taken  from  among  the  best  scholars  of  the  primary 
schools.  The  company  also  pays  the  tuition  and  board  of  two  of  its 
young  workingmen  at  the  school  for  boss  miners  at  Douai  (£2cole  des 
Maitres-mineurs  de  Douai). 

Pour  churches  have  also  been  erected  and  are  now  owned  by  the  com- 
pany.   All  are  consecrated  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AID  TO  WORKINGMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  various  ways  for  aiding  workingmen  which  have 

beeD  enumerated,  the  company  contributes  to  their  support  in  a  number 

of  wajrs  that  can  not  well  be  classified.    Of  these,  the  principal  items 
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of  exx>en8e  ar©  the  famishing  of  fael  free  to  all  of  its  employees,  the 
furnishing:  of  the  first  working  suit  to  its  miners  when  they  commence 
work  below  ground,  the  granting  of  60  centimes  (9^  cents)  per  day 
to  wives  of  workingmen  during  the  latter's  period  of  military  service, 
to  which  is  added  25  centimes  (4^%  cents)  per  day  for  each  child  they 
may  have,  the  aiding  of  orphan^  untO  they  are  of  an  age  to  commence 
work,  and  the  aiding  of  workingmen  generally  and  their  families  in 
cases  of  distress. 

The  expenditures  of  the  company  for  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  medical  service  for  the  eleven  years,  1883  to 
18d3,  inclusive,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 

EXPEKDITDRES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN  FOR  MEDICAL 

SERVICE,  AID,  ETC.,  1883  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 


Medical 

aervioe 

(salaries  of 

phyai- 
ciana,  med- 
icines, 
medical 
supplies, 
etc.). 


Sick  and 
jiVfnred. 


125,908.70 
25, 208. 13 
22.338.24 
21, 195. 44 
23, 710. 02 
23,946.23 
24,285.21 
27, 439. 79 
28,643.96 
30,208.12 
34,737.99 


$11,484.08 
10,222.69 
10, 009. 18 
11,474.29 
12,375.26 
12,819.24 
13,856.41 
15, 967. 15 
14, 790. 26 
17,708.19 
20,626.05 


Old  em- 
ployees, 
their  wid- 
ows or  par- 
ents, and 
orphans. 


$14,019.78 
12, 118. 64 
14,240.28 
11, 163. 26 
10, 125. 12 
10.185.97 
10. 242. 93 

9, 672. 24 
10. 211. 20 

9,749.06 
10,458.47 


First 

1   working 

Wi^esand      suits, 

children  of  grants  to 

Empl«>yee8 

employees    mothers 

in  need. 

doing  mill-;    on  first 

tary  serv- 

comma- 

ice. 

nion  of 
their  chil- 

dren, etc. 

$1,397.25 

$1,623.47 

$1,837.57 

1,537.88 

1,  ^.  61 

1,592.44 

4,447.32 

1, 399. 11 

1, 042. 39 

2,928.20 

1, 758. 23 

1, 243. 38 

3. 200. 76 

1, 441. 27 

1,287.43 

2,696.99 

1, 640. 02 

1,208.72 

4,406.18 

1,270.95 

1,288.70 

5, 426. 46 

1, 186. 28 

1, 314. 33 

4,430.58 

1,560.66 

1,376.40 

2, 270. 74 

2,468.61 

1, 210. 42 

3,907.96 

1,188.97 

1,386.36 

Total  ex- 
penditures 
(aid  to  em- 

plo3'ees 
and  medi- 
cal senr- 
ice). 


$56,270.85 
52, 343. 39 
53, 47(1 52 
52,762.80 
52, 139. 86 
52,497.17 
55, 350. 38 
61,006.25 
61,013.05 
63,615.14 
72,806.40 


Valneof 
fuel  given 
to  employ- 
ees and 
pension- 
ers. 


$87,764.32 
66,923.60 
60^845.48 
63, 679. 00 
69,763.71 
69, 312. 09 
7l,09L70 
76,544.96 
81,069.26 
84,366.09 
81,249.91 


BECAPITULATION     OP    THE     EXPENDITURES    OP    THE    COAL    MINING 
COMPANY  OP  ANZIN  POR  THE  BENEPIT  OF  ITS  EMPLOYEES. 

A  survey  has  been  made  in  considerable  detail  in  the  foregoing  pages 
of  all  of  the  various  institutions  in  which  the  workingmen  of  Anzin  par- 
ticipate. Concerning  the  general  question  of  workingmen's  institutions 
it  is  important  to  know  what  is  the  total  expense  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  institutions  entails  upon  the  company,  what  pecuniary  advan- 
tage the  sum  total  of  these  efforts  confers  upon  the  workingmen,  and 
what  relation  this  latter  bears  to  the  amount  they  receive  in  the  way  of 
wages.  A  recapitulation  of  the  total  expenditures  of  the  company  for 
tiie  benefit  of  its  employees  has  therefore  been  made  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bring  out  these  facts  for  the  eleven  years,  1883  to  1893. 

Following  this  table  is  another  one  similarly  constructed,  giving  the 
same  information  for  a  number  of  the  most  important  coal  mining  com- 
panies other  than  that  of  Anzin.  The  data  for  this  table  were  taken 
from  a  work  entitled  L'Organisation  du  Travail  dans  les  Mines  et  Par- 
ticuli^rement  dans  Les  Houill^res,  by  Charles  Ledoux,  engineer  in  chief 
of  mines,  Paris,  1890,  and  relate  to  the  year  1888. 
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From  the  second  table  it  is  evident  that  the  company  of  Anzin  by  no 
means  holds  a  unique  position  in  respect  to  the  creation  by  it  of  work- 
ingmen's  institutions.  The  existence  of  institutions  such  as  have  been 
described  for  Anzin  is  almost  universal  among  the  large  coal  mining 
companies  of  France.  Wherever  material  for  a  comparison  of  conditions 
at  Anzin  with  those  existing  in  other  mining  cent-ers  of  France  could  be 
obtained,  the  original  statement,  that  in  choosing  Anzin  for  a  detailed 
study  a  typical  center  had  been  selected,  seems  to  be.  justified. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE,  1883  TO  1893. 


Expenditures  for— 

Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

Ex. 
pendi- 
tnres 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Per 
cent  of 
ezpen- 
ditura 
of  earn- 
ings. 

Year. 

Pensionn. 

Housing. 

Schools. 

Medical 
service. 

Free  fuel. 

Direct 

pecuniary 

and  other 

aid. 

1888 

$38,917.21 

41,848.79 

53,417.08 

56,201.53 

63,953.66 

83,707.45 

90,769.40 

96.970.05 

123, 301. 15 

126,261.71 

128, 915. 76 

$45,150.70 
44, 763. 66 
44.349.28 
42,324.80 
42,878.19 
43, 193. 66 
43,125.42 
42, 401. 23 
43, 284. 97 
42,221.30 
42,179.65 

$8,260.91 
7. 169. 10 
4,750.29 
5,255.30 
6, 194. 65 
5, 223. 51 
5,160.57 
5, 121. 47 
5.342.35 
5,452.11 
5,447.07 

$25,908.70 
25,208.13 
22, 33a  24 
24,195.44 
23.710.02 
23,946.23 
24.285.21 
27, 439. 79 
28,643.96 
30,208.12 
34.737.99 

$87,764.32 
66,923.60 
59,845.48 
63,679.00 
69,763.71 
69,312.09 
71,991.70 
76, 544. 96 
81,069.26 
84, 366. 09 
81,249.91 

$30, 362. 15 

ft23fl.372.9fi 

$17.34 
19.55 
20.40 
19.35 
20.55 

7.96 

1884 

27, 135. 26  a225!  665. 53 

9.99 

1885 

31,138.28 
28,567.36 
28,429.84 
28,550.94 
31, 065. 17 
33.566.46 
32,369.09 
33, 407. 02 
37.568.41 

215, 838. 65 
220,223.43 
233,929.97 
253,933.88 
266, 397. 47 
282,043.96 
314,010.78 
321,916.35 
330,008.79 

10.12 

1886 

0.55 

1887 

0.00 

1888 

22. 05'    10. 70 

1889 

22.58 
22.53 
24.63 
25.61 
26.01 

10.52 

1890 

1891 

9.56 
10.08 

1892 

10.74 

1893 

10.84 

1 

Total... 

904,263.79 

475,881.86 

62,377.23 

290,621.83 

812, 510. 12 

342, 150. 98 

02,900,431.80 

Average   for 
the  11  years. 

82,205.80 

43,261.99 

5, 670. 66 

26, 420. 17 

73,864.56 

31,105.45 

b263, 675. 62 

a  This  total  is  $12,616.99  more  than  the  sum  of  the  items.    The  explanation  is  not  known, 
figures  are  given  as  reported  to  the  Departifient. 
0  See  pre<^ing  note. 
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EXPENDITURES   OF  VARIOUS  COAL   MINING    COMPANIES   IN    FRANCE   FOR    THE 
BENEFIT  OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE,  1888. 


Expenditures  for— 

! 

Ex- 

Per 
cent  of 
expen- 
ditures 
of  earn- 
logs. 

Name  of 
companv. 

Pensions. 

Housing. 

Schools. 

Medical 
service. 

Free  fuel. 

Direct 

pecuniary 

and  other 

aid. 

Total 
expendi- 
tures. 

pendi- 
tures 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Anzin 

Douohy  

Li6vin 

Besseges 

Blanzy 

Courri^res . . . 
B6thune 

$83,707.45 

8, 051. 60 

181.03 

8, 370. 17 

19,251.46 

3, 849. 76 

$43, 103. 66 
12, 886. 94 
35,291.63 

$5,223.51 

227.16 

5,268.38 

7,561.91 

33,701.11 

05,450.38 

$23,046.23 
2. 688. 77 
5,519.55 

7. 847. 96 

7. 776. 97 
8,479.40 

$69,312.09 
9, 919. 10 
11, 904. 86 
20, 059. 77 
61.716.86 
24,704.00 

$28,550.94 

7, 017. 55 

7, 786. 69 

22,887.32 

50, 554. 56 

7,000.57 

$253,938.88 

40,  791. 12 

65, 952. 14 

66, 727. 13 

203, 176. 99 

71, 100. 11 

96,500.00 

114,935.36 

158.453.00 

40,144.00 

43, 260. 18 

$22.05 
29.92 
30.02 
28.73 
38.28 
20.07 
31.46 
28.14 
20.02 
18.34 

16.02 

10.70 
13.00 
15.00 
10  92 

"so.imos 

21, 616. 00 

10.80 

9.00 

16.00 

Naenx 

Lens  (ft) 

15.00 

8.00 

Roche-la-Mo- 
li^reetFir- 
minv  ....... 

7.00 

uiuaj  ....... 

a  This  includes  contributions  for  religious  purposes. 
b  The  figures  given  are  for  1885. 

From  the  first  of  these  tables  it  is  possible  to  follow  in  a  very  clear 
way  the  progress  of  institutions  and  work  undertaken  by  the  company 
of  Anzin  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.    Taken  in  its  entirety,  the 
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average  expenditure  per  member  has  steadily  increased.  From  a  sum 
of  89.83  francs  ($17.34)  in  1883  the  amount  increased  every  year,  with 
the  exception  of  1886,  until  it  stood  at  134.77  francs  ($26.01)  in  1893. 

If  the  table  be  still  further  examined  in  order  to  determine  the  par- 
ticular items  of  expenditure  that  are  responsible  for  this  increase,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  item  of  pensions  accounts  for  the  entire  augmen- 
tation. Pensions  have  increased  from  201,643.57  francs  ($38,917.21)  in 
1883  to  over  three  times  that  sum,  or  667,957.30  francs  ($128,916.76) 
in  1893.  This  fa<;t  is  but  illustrative  of  the  direction  toward  which 
more  than  any  other  the  attention  of  employers  "and  employees  alike 
throughout  France  has  been  turned  during  the  past  decade  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  one  great 
aim  of  those  trying  to  better  the  condition  of  these  classes  is  to 
insure  that  in  some  way  or  other  provision  shall  be  made  for  working- 
men  after  they  have  become  old  and  incapacitated  for  labor.  At  the 
present  time  very  nearly  a  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  reached  that 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  through  an  insurance  system  to  be  main- 
tained through  the  mutual  efforts  of  employers  and  their  employees. 

The  final  column  of  this  table  has  been  introduced  in  order  to  show, 
from  year  to  year,  the  relative  value  of  these  supplemental  advantages 
as  compared  with  the  amount  the  workingraen  receive  in  the  way  of 
wages,  strictly  speaking.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in 
considering  the  whole  question  of  workingmen's  institutions,  to  deter- 
mine whether  with  their  development  the  tendency  is  for  the  working- 
men  to  receive  a  larger  or  smaller  i)ortion  of  their  reward  in  this  indirect 
way,  or  directly,  through  the  payment  of  cash  wages.  The  information 
here  afforded  is  direct  upon  this  point.  Though  the  absolute  value  of 
the  supplementary  advantages  per  member  has  increased  from  89.83 
francs  ($17.34)  in  1883  to  134.77  francs  ($26.01)  in  1893,  this  represents 
but  a  slightly  greater  percentage  of  wages  in  later  than  in  earlier  years. 
In  the  year  1883  the  percentage  of  supplementary  advantages  of  wages, 

7.98,  seems  to  have  been  abnormally  low.     In  1884,  however,  it  was 

9.99,  or  less  than  1  per  cent  less  than  it  was  ten  years  later,  in  1893^ 
when  the  percentage  of  supplementary  advantages  of  wages  was  10.84. 

CONCLUSION. 

A  position  has  now  been  gained  from  which  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
general  survey  of  the  life  of  miners  and  other  mine  emx)loyees  at 
Anzin.  Until  13  years  of  age  the  future  workingman  attends  a 
school  supported  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  State  and  the  mining  com- 
pany of  Anzin.  When  13  he  enters  the  employ  of  the  company,  and 
is  assigned  to  light  surface  work,  such  as  sorting  or  washing  coal. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  is  drafted  below  ground  and  commences 
his  actual  life  as  a  miner.  Meanwhile  he  has  become  a  member 
of  a  mutual  aid  society,  from  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  certain 
benefits  in  case  of  sickness  or  accident.    If  at  all  industrious  he  can 
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commeuce  the  acqai^iitibn  of  a  bouse  and  a  garden  of  sufficient  size  to 
allow  bim  to  raise  vegetables  for  bis  own  consumption ;  and  in  15  or  20 
years,  or  wben  be  is  35  or  40  years  of  age,  be  will  bave  made  all  the 
necessary  payments  and  bave  become  the  absolute  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. If  a  miner  proper  bis  average  daily  wages  are  5.45  francs  ($1.05) 
per  day,  or  1,510.15  francs  ($291.46)  per  year;  if  not,  bis  wages  will 
vary  from  an  average  of  4.84  francs  (93  cents)  to  3.46  francs  (67  cents) 
per  day,  or  1,371.81  francs  ($264.76)  to  1,104.94  francs  ($213.25)  per 
year,  according  to  whether  be  is  employed  below  or  above  ground. 
His  supplies  be  will  t)urcbase  at  the  stores  of  the  cooperativesociety 
of  which  be  is  a  member,  and  on  which  he  receives  at  the  end  of  each 
half  year  a  participation  in  profits  to  the  extent  of  12  or  13  percent 
of  the  value  of  his  purchases.  Fuel,  a  no  inconsiderable  item  of 
expense,  be  receives  free  from  the  company. 

In  the  meantime,  through  payments  of  an  amount  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  bis  wages  to  the  National  Bank  for  Old-Age  Pensions,  the  com- 
pany making  payments  of  a  like  amount,  be  is  acquiring  the  right  to 
a  modest  pension  after  he  has  reached  the  age  of  50  years  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  If,  however,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  be  does 
not  desire  to  cease  work,  he  can  postpone  the  enjoyment  of  bis  pension, 
in  which  case  its  amount  will  be  considerably  increased. 

Of  all  the  data  available,  however,  for  determining  the  success  of 
the  means  employed  for  improving  the  condition  of  workingmen  of  a 
particular  estabUshment,  those  of  the  stability  of  employment  are, 
undoubtedly,  of  the  greatest  significance.  The  desire  on  the  part  of 
employers  for  a  stable  body  of  employees  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  almost  all  the  institutions  created  or  encouraged  by  the  former  for 
the  latter's  welfare.  As  far  as  such  an  index  is  obtainable,  statistics 
of  the  length  of  time  that  workingmen  continue  in  the  employment  of 
a  company  will  register  the  extent  to  which  the  advantages  there 
offered  are  appreciated. 

Stability  of  employment  is  not  only  a  desirable  result;  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  continued  working  of  the  various  institutions  that  bave 
been  described.  A  sligbt  inspection,  for  example,  of  the  plans  upon 
which  pension  funds  are  organized,  or  of  the  conditions  which  regulate 
the  acquisition  of  homes  by  workingmen,  shows  that  without  such  sta- 
bility their  successful  operations  would  be  impossible.  It  is  therefore 
of  prime  importance  that  all  available  information  bearing  on  this  point 
should  be  sought. 

The  most  perfect  stability  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  case 
where  an  establishment  recruits  its  employees  from  young  workingmen 
who  remain  in  its  employ  continuously  until  incapacitated  by  sickness 
or  old  age.  The  ratio  of  stability  in  this  case  would  correspond  with 
the  mortality  and  invalidity  table-of  such  workingmen. 

The  elements  involved  in  the  presentation  of  information  concerning 
stability  of  employment  relate  to  the  ages  of  employees  on  commencing 
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work,  the  uuiuber  of  years  that  they  have  been  employed,  and  the  unm- 
ber  leaving  the  service  of  the  e^ablishmeut  and  for  what  reason.  Infor- 
mation on  all  these  points  has  been  secured  for  the  mining  company  of 
Anzin. 

In  the  six  tables  that  follow  are  presented  all  the  facts  necessary  for 
establishing  the  stability  of  the  personnel  at  Anzin.  In  the  main  the 
tables  are  self-explanatory  and  call  for  but  little  comment.  In  them  is 
shown  a  continuity  and  stability  of  employment  which,  under  the  ccmdi- 
tions  of  modern  industry,  it  would  seem  almost  impossible  to  exceed. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  Anzin  is  in  the 
center  of  the  greatest  coalmining  region  of  France  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  coal  mines  of  Belgium,  and  it  would  be  easy  for  a  miner  to 
go  from  mine  to  mine  in  search  of  employment. 

By  reference  to  the  table  on  page  231,  giving  the  ages  of  employees 
when  they  commenced  work  for  the  company  of  Anzin,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  service  of  the  company  is  almost  exclusively  recruited  by  the 
engagement  of  youths  under  15  years  of  age.  During  the  six  years 
flrom  1888^ to  1893,  49.29  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  new  working- 
men  employed  were  under  that  age,  and  if  there  be  omitted  those 
recorded  as  commencing  work  between  the  ages  of  20  and  25,  as  the 
result  of  the  completion  of  their  terms  of  military  service,  the  statement 
can  be  made  that  nearly  two-tbirds  of  the  employees  of  the  company 
enter  its  service  as  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14  years. 

The  first  three  tables  that  follow  show  in  detail  the  ages  and  length 
of  service  of  all  employees.  It  is  important  to  know  their  ages,  for,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  present  case,  practically  all  of  those  who  have  been 
employed  but  a  short  time  are  so  youthful  that  their  longer  employment 
would  be  impossible. 

The  fourth  table  is  in  the  nature  of  a  summary,  with  the  element  of 
age,  however,  omitted.  It  shows  that  12.17  per  cent  of  all  employees 
below  ground  have  been  employed  30  years,  27.63  per  cent  20  years, 
and  60.10  per  cent  10  years  or  over.  The  percentages  of  all  employees 
are  12^2,  27.83,  and  59.82,  respectively.  If,  in  calculating  these  per- 
centages, all  employees  under  30  years  of  age  be  omitted,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  very  high  percentage  of  94.58  have  been  employed  10  years, 
63.59  per  cent  have  beert  employed  20  years,  and  28.14  per  cent  30  years 
or  more. 

The  second  table  on  page  263  shows  a  calculation  of  the  stability  of 
employment  on  three  different  dates,  in  order  to  determine  if  there  has 
been  any  material  difference  in  this  respect  in  recent  years.  An  estab- 
lishment that  is  constantly  adding  to  the  number  of  its  employees  is 
of  course  constantly  increasing  the  number  of  employees  that  have 
been  employed  but  a  short  time,  an  element  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  attempting  to  make  any  comparisons. 

The  final  table  is  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  which  employees  left 
the  service  of  the  company.    The  number  leaving  voluntarily  bears  but 
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an  inBignificant  relation  to  the  total  number  of  employees.  Mucli  the 
larger  number  leaving  resulted  from  death,  old  age,  or  from  the  neces- 
sity of  entering  the  military  service. 

EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  ANZIN  AT  WORK  BELOW  GROUND, 

BY  AGES  AND  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  FEBRUARY,  1802. 


Years  of 

'  service. 

Age. 

Under 

1. 

lor 

under 

2. 

2  or 

under 

5. 

5  or 

under 

10. 

10  or 
under 

15. 

15  or 

under 

20. 

20  or 
under 
25. 

25  or 
under 
30. 

30  or 

under 

35. 

35  or 

under 

40. 

40  or 
'  under 

1    ^- 

45  or 
under 
50. 

TotaL 

12 

13.   .. 

141 

138 

65 

43 

50 

24 

23 

10 

0 

9 

4 

5 

3 

6 

3 

3 

3 

8 

224 

132 

39 

28 

22 

22 

19 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

3 

5 

2 

16 

258 

310 

232 

C6 

39 

22 

16 

0 

2 

0 

3 

7 

47 
11 

1 

151 

14 

378 

15    ... 

i 

445 

16     . 

1 

140 

240 

300 

351 

331 

90 

44 

28 

20 

27 

29 

239 

12 

19 

13 

14 

12 

13 

6 

5 

9 

12 

7 

10 

3 

4 

1 

7 

3 

1 

393 

17     .. 

t 

450 

18.   .. 

1 

358 

19 ... . 

384 

20.   -. 

1 
7 
278 
297 
282 
310 
237 
69 

412 

21.... 

1 

365 

22.... 

■ 

1 

385 

23.... 

«>•>•• 

r 

1 

348 

24.... 

322 

2d  .... 

3 

56 

192 

840 

26.... 

1 

337 

27.... 

! 

296 

28.... 

• 

294 

29 

26 

24 

25 

23 

36 

20 

12 

13 

13 

32 

15 

32 

9 

5 

9 

11 

11 

10 

5 

1 

7 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 
2 
2 

1 

234 
234 

63 

89 

29 

24 

21 

44 

18 

37 

17 

16 

16 

26 

22 

16 

13 

17 

16 

12 

5 

14 

2 

7 

3 

2 

1 

4 

1 

2 

•«•••■ 

1 

276 

80 ... . 

2 

29 

113 

123 

141 

142 

92 

61 

85 

32 

82 

23 

23 

19 

8 

7 

22 

13 

15 

18 

8 

6 

9 

6 

10 

8 

4 

2 

1 

280 

81 ... . 

4 
2 
2 

4 
1 
1 

i' 

i' 

■| 

298 

32 

' 

251 

83.... 

i 

237 

84 

I 

218 

85 

12 
53 
80 

203 

IPO 

37 

183 

3 

187 

115 

39 

55 

18 

21 

20 

14 

10 

6 

9 

7 

8 

13 

5 

6 

5 

i* 

2 

187 

40.... 

1 

Q 

1 

55 

76 

95 

108 

114 

94 

31 

83 

20 

21 

16 

9 

5 

6 

3 

4 

2 

211 

41.... 

162 

42 

2 

143 

43.... 

162 

44.... 

181 

46 ... . 

» 
16 
66 
70 
71 
67 
88 
16 
10 
7 
2 

i* 

182 

46 ... . 

168 

47 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 

135 

48 

148 

49 

141 

60 

X 

23 

40 

36 

81 

8 

8 

1 

3 

3' 

17 

Q 

2 

122 

61 ... . 

107 

62 

97 

63.-.. 

73 

54 

71 

65 

43 

56 

25 

67 

14 

58 

18 

50 

1 

3" 

1 

1 

7 

60 

7 

61 

■  •  4  «  •  w  • 

1 

I 

62 .... 

...... .1. ...... 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

Total. 

652 

519 

1 

1,069 

2,006 

1,845 

1,528 

i 

1,107 

500 

694 

373 

147 

61 

10,391 
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Years  of  service. 

t 

Age. 

Under 
1. 

lor 

under 

2. 

2  or 

nnder 

5. 

5  or 

under 
10. 

10  or 

under 

15. 

15  or 

under 

20. 

20  or 

nnder 

25. 

25  or 

nnder 

30. 

30  or 

under 

35. 

35  or 

under 

40. 

40  or 

under 

45. 

45  or 

under 

50. 

TotaL 

12 

39 

138 
2 

29 

18 

8 

1 

147 

2 

1 
6 

14 

16 

1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 

16 

2 

17 ... . 

1 

1 
7 
4 
4 
4 

8 

18 

2 

19 

2 

1 

10 

20 

2 

9 

21 

4 

22 

1 

4 
1 
4 
3 
6 
5 
1 
2 
1 
3 
I 
7 
3 
2 

3 

1 
2 

1 
3 
5 
1 
8 

9 

23 

1 

24 

1 

i 

2 

2 
8 

8 

2S 

1 
1 

6 

26 

10 

27 

1 

10 
1 
8 
4 
5 
5 
5 
3 
3 
2 

'1 

2 

2 
3 

1 
3 
3 
2 

i 

2 

4 
6 
2 
2 
2 

2 

16 

28 

2 

2 

2 
1 
1 
6 
1 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 

6 

29 

1 

1 
1 

1 

i 

5 

1 

14 

30 

' 

7 

81 

10 

82 

1 

2 
6 
7 

1 
2 
3 

i 

1 

2 

I 
4 

2 

5 
2 
5 
5 
2 
3 
3 
1 
3 

15 

33 

19 

84 

24 

36 

1 

2 
2 

4 
4 
2 
4 
5 
3 
I 
1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

1 

i 

2 

12 

86 

7 

37 

13 

88 

1 

12 

39 

1 
1 
2 
3 
5 
4 
5 
7 
3 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 

10 

40 

1 
2 

1 

12 

41 

17 

42 

14 

48 

....... 

1 
5 

12 

44 

20 

46 

8 

46 

2 

1 

1 
1 
2 

2 

12 

47 

3 
8 
9 
6 
5 
5 
1 

i" 

1 

15 

17 

49 

1 
1 
2 

20 

50 

22 

61 

1 
3 
2 

1 

1 

i' 

2 
2 

14 

62 

16 

63.... 

1 
1 
2 

i' 

11 

64.... 

1 
1 
1 

6 

66 

9 

66.... 

8 

67... 

3 

68 

1 

1 

4 

M. 

2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

DO 

1 

2 

61. 

1 

2 

Q. 

1 

1 

Total. 

17D 

18 

26 

72 

77 

86 

66 

41 

42 

40 

8 

6 

661 
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EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING   COMPANY  OF  AXZIN,  AT  WORK  BELOW  AND 
ABOVE  GROUND,  BY  AGES  AND  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  FEBRUARY,  1892. 


) 

Under 
1. 

lor 

under 

2. 

Years  of 

service. 

Age. 

2  or 

under 

6. 

5  or 
under 

10. 

10  or 

under 

15. 

15  or 

nnder 

20. 

20  or 

under 

25. 

25  or 

under 

30. 

80  or 

under 

35. 

35  or 
under 

40. 

40  or 

under 

45. 

45  or 

nnder 

50. 

TotaL 

12 

29 

279 

140 

55 

45 

50 

24 

23 

21 

9 

9 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

29 

18   . 

16 

224 

132 

39 

28 

22 

24 

20 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

5 

4 

5 

1 

3 

16 

259 

313 

234 

67 

40 

24 

16 

7 
2 

7 
5 
7 
....... 

2 
2 
5 
1 
2 
5 
2 
2 
1 
11 

2M 

14 

380 

15 

446 

10 

1 

141 

247 

807 

355 

335 

94 

44 

30 

20 

30 

29 

241 

14 

20 

14 

20 

13 

19 

8 

6 

11 

14 

8 

11 

5 

4 

2 

12 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

998 

17 

153 

18 

360 

19 

394 

20 

1 

7 

282 

298 

286 

313 

243 

74 

1 

28 

25 

28 

24 

43 

23 

14 

13 

16 

33 

17 

33 

12 

10 

10 

14 

11 

11 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

4 

5 

3 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

421 

21 

369 

22 

394 

23 

349 

24 

380 

25 

3 

56 

202 

1 

242 

238 

228 

102 

68 

42 

32 

26 

22 

44 

20 

39 

20 

17 

19 

29 

24 

16 

14 

19 

20 

18 

7 

16 
4 
7 
3 
4 
1 
.        4 
2 
2 
1 
2 

340 

26 

347 

27 

312 

28 

300 

29 

290 

80 

2 

29 

115 

128 

148 

143 

04 

64 

89 

34 

83 

23 

25 

20 

12 

7 

24 
18 
17 
23 
13 

8 
12 

9 
11 
11 

4 

2 

1 

3" 

287 

31 

4 

2 
2 
4 
2 

1 

2* 

i 

808 

32 

200 

83 

250 

84 

242 

35 ... . 

14 
56 

84 

4 

117 

43 

60 

21 

22 

21 

15 

10 

7 

10 
7 
9 
13 
7 
7 
5 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

215 

86 

197 

37 

198 

88 

1 

3 

199 

39 

1 

2 

57 

79 

100 

112 

119 

101 

U 

35 

21 

22 

18 

10 

0 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2' 

197 

40 

1 

1 
2 

10 

i' 

1 
1- 

2 

223 

41 

179 

42 

167 

43 

174 

44 

201 

45 

9 

16 

69 

78 

80 

73 

43 

21 

11 

7 

3 

1 

i" 

1 

100 

46 

180 

47 

ISO 

48 

166 

49 

101 

60....  

1 

24 

43 

38 

32 

9 

3 

1 

3 

3' 

4 

17 

11 

6 

11 

3 

2 

144 

51 

121 
113 
83 
77 
51 
33 

62 

53 

54 

1 
1 
1 

55 

56 

57 

17 

58 

2S 

59 

1 

12 

60 

9 

61 

1 

8 

62 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Total. 

731 

537 

1,095 

2^078 

1,922 

1,614 

1,173 

541 

738 

413 

155 

67 

ll.<tt2 

INDUSTRIAL   COMMUNITIES. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF 
ANZIN  AT  WORK  BELOW  AND  ABOVE  GROUND,  BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  FEB- 
RUARY,  1892. 


Years  of  service. 


Under  1  year 

1  or  under  2  years. . 

2  or  under  5  yeiurs . . 
5 or  under  10  years. 
10  or  under  15  years 
16  or  under  20  yean 
20  or  under  25  years 
25  or  under  30  years 
80or  under  35  years 
36  or  under  40  years 
40  or  under  45  years 
46  or  under  60  years 

Total 


Employees 
belovr 


552 

510 

1,069 

2,006 

1.845 

1.528 

1,107 

600 

694 

373 

147 

51 


10,891 


EmpluyeoH 

above 

ground. 

ToUl. 

Employees 
below 
ground 

Employees 
above 
ground 

Total 
(perct.). 

(per  cent). 

(percent). 

179 

731 

5.31 

27.08 

6.61 

18 

637 

4.09 

2.72 

4.86 

26 

1,095 

10.20 

3.93 

9.91 

72 

2,078 

19.31 

10.89 

18.80 

77 

1,922 

17.76 

11.66 

17.30 

86 

1.614 

14.71 

13.01 

14.60 

66 

1,173 

10.65 

9.99 

10.61 

41 

541 

4.81 

6.20 

4.90 

42 

736 

6.68 

6.36 

6.66 

40 

413 

3.50 

6.05 

3.74 

8 

155 

•  L41 

1.21 

L40 

6 

67 

.49 

.91 

.52 

661 

11.052 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

IfUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF 
ANZIN,  BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1886,  DECEMBER  31,  1889,  AND 
FEBRUARY.  1892. 


Years  of  servlco. 


Under  1  y< 
1  or  under  2  years . . . 
2or  under  5  years . . . 
5or  under  10  years. . 
10  or  under  15  years . 
15  or  under  20  yean. 


Total  under  20  yean. 

20  or  under  25  yean 

25  or  under  30  yean 

30  or  under  lib  yean 

36  or  under  40  yean 

40  or  under  45  yean 

45  or  over 


Total 


September 
6,1886. 


6,649 
892 
755 
660 
339 
162 
62 


9,519 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Decem1>er  i  February,  September  I  December 
31,1889.    I       1892.  6,1886.         31,1889. 


732 
540 
1,032 
1,838 
1,915 
1,792 


lp,708 


731 
537 
1,095 
2,078 
1,922 
1,614 


7,849 

7,977 

1.034 

1.173 

635 

541 

683 

736 

338 

413 

131 

155 

38 

57 

11,052 


60.85 
9.37 
7.93 
6.94 
3.56 
1.70 
.66 


100.00 


6.84 

5.04 

9.64 

17.16 

17.88 

16.74 


73.30 
9.66 
5.93 
6.38 
3.16 
1.22 
.35 


100.00 


February, 
1892. 


6.61 

4.86 

9.91 

18.80 

17.39 

14.60 


72.17 
10.61 
4.90 
6.66 
8.74 
1.40 
.52 


100.00 


EMPLOYEES  LEAVING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OP  ANZIN, 

BY  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING,  1889  TO  1893. 


Voluntarily. 

Dis- 
missed. 

To 
enter 
mili- 
tary 
service. 

Pen- 
sioned. 

Died. 

Total. 

Per  cent  of 
employees 

leaving 
voluntarily 

and 
dismissed 

of  total 
employees. 

To  enter  service 
in— 

"Sot 
speci- 
fied. 

167 
53 
64 
48 

Total. 

Year. 

Other 
mines. 

Neigh- 
boring In- 
dus trial 
establish- 
ment. 

1889 

1800 

54 
97 

10 
37 

231 
187 
165 
182 

53 

85 

120 

75 

34 
299 
304 
277 

33 

29 

96 

192 

117 

21 
37 
74 
56 
79 

372 
637 
759 
782 
694 

2.4 
2.2 

1891 

55               46 

103                31 

31                19 

2.2 

1892 

2.0 

1893 

46  :          96 

72  1        330 

1.3 

1 

Total 

340 

143 

378          861 

405 

1,244 

467 

267 

3,244 

2.0 

Per  cent . . 

10.5 

4.4 

11.6 

26.5 

12.5 

38.4 

14.4 

8.2 

100.0 

1 
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In  conclusion,  attention  should  be  drawn  to  a  point  concerning  which 
a  study  such  as  the  one  just  made  affords  information  of  more  than 
usual  value.  The  material  has  been  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to 
furnish  an  opi>ortunity  for  a  statistical  comparison  of  present  with 
former  conditions  of  a  body  of  men,  the  general  and  physical  condi- 
tiond  of  whose  labor  have  remained  practically  identical.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  such  a  comparison  is  irresistible  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  coal  miners  of  Anzin  in 
almost  every  element  that  enters  into  their  life.  The  age  at  which 
they  commence  work  has  been  advanced,  and  they  consequently  enjoy 
a  longer  period  of  schooling.  Their  hours  of  labor  have  been  steadUy 
reduced.  Average  wages  have  constantly  advanced,  while  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  commodities  that  they  will 
purchase  has  increased  in  like  or  greater  ratio.  The  single  matter  of 
housing  shows  an  enormous  increase  in  comfort.  A  contrasting  of  the 
types  of  houses  erected  by  the  company  at  different  periods  shows  a 
striking  advance  by  each  period  over  the  preceding  one.  From  a 
dweller  in  a  barrack  apartment  the  miner  has  become  the  occupier  of  an 
individual  cx)ttage  with  garden  attached,  and  in  many  cases  the  owner 
of  his  own  home.  The  uncertainties  of  a  possible  lack  of  employment 
or  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  sickness  and  approaching  old  age  have 
been  lessened.  At  the  same  time  the  workingman  enters  more  into 
public  life.  He  e^mes  more  into  contact  with  his  fellowmen  through 
the  exercise  of  his  political  rights,  and  through  his  participation  in 
the  management  of  the  mutual  benefit,  cooperative,  and  recreative 
societies  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  comparisons  which  have  been  made  throughout  the  report  with 
conditions  elsewhere  indicate  that  the  experience  of  Anzin  has  been 
repeated  in  the  other  great  coal  mining  centers  of  France. 


BECEHT  EEPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

OONKEOTIOUT. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  for  the  year  ending  November  SOj  1895.  Printed  by- 
order  of  the  General  Assembly.  Samuel  B.  Home,  Commissioner. 
280  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Poor  relief,  101  pages; 
building  and  loan  associations,  12  pages;  condition  of  manufactures, 
66  pages;  strikes  and  lockouts,  14  pages;  manual  training,  46  pages; 
laws  relating  to  labor  and  the  first  annual  report  of  the  State  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration,  19  pages. 

PooB  Belief. — The  object  of  this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  poor  in  the  State  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance.  The  statis- 
tics for  21  selected  towns,  covering  the  years  from  1875  to  1894,  inclusive, 
were  collected  by  agents  of  the  bureau.  Schedules  were  also  sent  by 
mail  to  the  selectmen  of  the  168  towns  in  the  State  asking  ibr  informa- 
tion concerning  the  number  of  x>oor  assisted  and  the  expense  incurred 
for  the  same  during  the  years  1892  and  1894.  The  amounts  reported 
are  only  the  expenditures  by  the  State  and  the  different  towns.  They 
do  not  include  the  charity  dispensed  by  individuals  or  private  boards 
of  relief  of  any  character. 

The  lack  of  a  uniform  system  of  distributing  aid  and  of  recording  the 
different  transactions,  and  the  paucity  of  data,  especially  for  the  earlier 
years,  render  the  statistics  somewhat  incomplete.  These  and  various 
other  matters  concerning  the  advisability  of  certain  classes  of  relief,  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  the  number^  assisted  and  the  amounts  expended, 
and  the  methods  prevailing  in  the  different  towns,  are  explained  in  the 
text.  The  two  statements  that  follow  present  the  totals  given  for  the 
21  selected  towns,  the  168  towns,  and  for  the  State. 
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PERSONS  AIDED  AND  EXPENSES    FOR    POOR   RELIEF  IN   21   SELECTED   TOWNS, 

1875  TO  1894. 

[The  foUowiDe  Bit  the  21  towns,  the  facts  for  which  are  shown  in  this  table :  Bridgeport,  Colchester, 
Danbnry,  East  Haddam,  Fairfield,  Glastonbury,  Hartford,  Litchfield,  Meriden,  Middletown,  Mil- 
ford,  New  Britain,  New  Haven,  New  London,  Norwich,  Plainfield,  Tolland,  Tonington,  Yemen, 
Waterbary,  and  Windham.] 


Year. 


1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Persons  aided. 


In  in- 
stitu- 
tions. 


496 
643 
890 
l,OU3 
1,169 
1,252 
1,456 
1,637 
1,653 
1,829 
2,141 
2,056 
2,126 
2.223 
2,209 
2,285 
2,318 
8,978 
8, 311 
4,582 


Outside 
relief. 


502 
871 
1,144 
1.355 
1,171 
1.045 
1,597 
2,870 
2,666 
3,344 
4,385 
4,258 
3.553 
8,794 
3,736 
4,406 
3,792 
4,075 
8,678 
6,210 


Total. 


998 
1.514 
2,034 
2,358 
2,340 
2,297 
8,063 
4,007 
4,319 
5,173 
6,526 
6,314 
5,679 
6,017 
5,945 
6,691 
6,110 
8,048 
6,989 
10,792 


Expenses. 


In  institu- 
tions. 


$53,838.74 

72, 001. 62 

105, 322. 97 

131,545.60 

125. 531. 93 
127,652.95 
136,569.30 
160,467.86 
173,248.64 
166,476.77 
182.787.49 

193. 819. 94 
223,852.13 
216,650.03 
206,881.67 
234,219.74 
234,348.06 
244, 138. 39 
228,983.56 
255, 831. 14 


Outside 
relief. 


$68, 017. 83 
93, 729. 77 
164, 569. 08 
150, 670. 00 
145,060.54 
119,420.48 
127,566.99 
116, 885. 64 
125, 701. 95 
140,864.65 
165, 187. 48 
159,725.96 
16i,880.75 
163.  Oil.  34 
156,890.34 
178,222.03 
183.995.70 
152, 768. 59 
166.238.23 
197,794.25 


Total. 


a  $151, 

a  196, 

a  301, 

a  314, 

a  302, 

a  279. 

a  297, 

a  310, 

a  332, 

a34L, 

a  382, 

a  389, 

a  423, 

a  416. 

a  399, 

412. 

418, 

896, 

895, 

453, 


856.57 
731. 89 
392.05 
215.60 
592.47 
573.38 
136.29 
853.50 
950.59 
341.42 
924.97 
045.90 
732.88 
16L87 
772.01 
441.77 
343.76 
906.98 
221.79 
125.89 


Total 
expense 
to  each 
dolUu'  of 
assessed 
vslneofall 
property. 


$0.00135 
.00170 
.00170 
.00184 
.00173 
.00156 
.00163 
.00167 
.00175 
.00179 
.00190 
.00109 
.00215 
.00209 
.00195 
.00194 
.00194 
.00179 
.00154 
.00182 


a  No  division  could  be  made  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  city  of  Bridgeport  prior  to  1890;  the 
amounts  are  included  in  the  total,  but  no  corresponding  distribution  given. 

PERSONS  AIDED  AND  EXPENSES  FOR  POOR  RELIEF  FOR  THE  STATE,  1892  AND  1894. 


Items. 

By  the  168  towns  of  the 
State. 

By  the  State. 

Total. 

1892. 

1894. 

1892. 

1894. 

1892. 

1894. 

Almshouses : 
Persons  aided 

2,942 

$178,563.44 

2,271 
$185, 775. 48 

2,990 

4,189 

$31,266.13 

$200,900.83 

8,535 

$203,322.88 

'      2,526 
$187, 347. 37 

4,464 

5,478 

$39, 827. 22 

$363,273.25 

a350 
a$6. 707. 39 

812 
ai.  180. 16 

8,292 

3  fU7 

Net  expense  of  main- 
tenance  

$185, 270. 83  $207. 603. 04 

Hospitals,  homes,  etc. : 
Persons  aided 

a  1,289               1,414 
a$216, 245. 02  b  il90. 567. 07 

3,500            8.940 
$402, 020. 50 1377. 014. 44 

Expenses 

Outside  relief: 
Heads     of     families 
aided 

(e) 
(c) 

(c) 

2,990 

4,189 

$31,266.13 

$293,299.98 

4.464 

Other  persons  aided. . . 
Paid  for  rent 

5,478 
$39. 827. 22 

Paid  for  other  relief. . . 

ad$2,899.65 

d$6, 097. 23 

$369,370.48 

Total  persons  aided 
Total  expense 

12,892 
$686, 505. 38 

16,003 
$793,770.72 

a  1,639 
a$225, 352. 06 

1,726 
$200. 844. 4A 

14,031 
$911,857.44 

17.729 
$094, 615. 18 

a  For  one  year  and  three  months. 
b  Not  including  $19, 500  appropriated  to  build  hospitals. 
e  Included  in  number  for  almshouses. 

d  Including  expenses  of  State  board  of  charities,  the  remainder  being  amount  paid  to  towns  for 
supiiort  of  paupers  chargeable  to  tiie  State. 


Building  and  Loan  Associations. — In  accordance  with  laws 
enacted  during  June,  1895,  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
State  come  under  the  supervision  of  the  banking  department,  and  state- 
ments as  to  their  condition  in  the  fiiture  will  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  bank  commissioners.    Comparative  figures,  however,  are  furnished 
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for  each  of  the  16  associations,  for  which  data  were  given  in  the  fourth 
annual  report.    The  totals  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 

ASSETS  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OP  THE  FISCAL 

YEARS  1804  AND  1895. 


Items. 


Mortgage  loanB . 

Stock  loans 

Cash  on  hand  . . . 
All  other  assets. 

Total 


$704,523.13 

28,443.84 

48, 285. 14 

9,352.91 


790,605.02 


1895. 


1686,723.89 

40.603.52 

58,010.04 

195, 296. 06 


980,635.01 


Condition  of  Manufactures. — Under  this  title  individual  reports 
from  1,000  establishments,  grouped  by  industries,  are  published  and  an 
ejctended  analysis  made  of  the  returns  for  each  industry.  The  totals 
of  the  summary  for  all  industries  are  as  follows: 

EstablishmeDtB  reporting 1, 000 

Employees  July  1,1892 115,139 

Employees  July  1, 1894 98,617 

Employees  July  1,1895. 112,002 

Establishments  advancing  wages  since  July  1, 1894 33 

Establishments  reducing  wages  since  July  1,1894 28 

Establishments  restoring  former  rates 106 

There  were  many  establishments  reported  in  1895  that  were  not  in 
existence  in  1892.  These  establishments  reported  1,609  employees. 
Subtracting  this  number  from  the  total  for  1895,  the  actual  decrease 
was  4,646  and  the  percentage  of  decrease  4.04. 

The  changes  in  rates  of  wages  reported  were  only  those  that  were 
general  in  character.  There  were  2,624  employees  affected  by  advances 
in  wages,  the  average  of  the  percentages  of  increase  being  8.52.  The 
employees  affected  in  establishments  reducing  wages  numbered  1,287, 
the  average  of  the  percentages  of  decrease  being  8.53.  There  were 
20,190  employees  affected  by  the  restoration  of  wages  to  a  former  rate, 
the  average  of  the  percentages  of  increase  being  8.5.  The  average 
weekly  hours  of  labor  in  the  1,000  establishments  for  the  year  ending 
July  1, 1895,  not  considering  the  days  closed,  were  58.07;  deducting 
hours  lost  by  reason  of  days  closed,  the  average  was  54.46. 

Stbikbs  and  Lookouts. — ^An  historical  statement  is  made  for  each 
labor  disturbance  that  occurred  during  the  year. 

Manual  Training. — ^The  treatment  of  this  subject  is  confined  to  a 
textual  discussion  which  includes  a  description  of  various  institutions 
for  manual  training  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere. 

Labor  Laws  and  Mediation  and  Arbitration. — The  laws  relat- 
ing to  labor  enacted  at  the  January  session  of  the  legislature,  1895,  are 
reproduced,  and  a  short  account  given  of  the  action  of  the  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  in  assisting  in  a  compromise  of  a  strike  of 
the  iron  molders  employed  by  the  Eussell  &  Erwin  Company,  of  New 
Britain,  Conn. 
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IOWA. 

'  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  State  of 
Iowa,  1894-95.  W.  E.  O'Bleness,  Commissioner.  Printed  by  Order 
of  the  General  Assembly.    199  pp. 

The  report  presents  individual  tabulations  of  returns  from  4^160 
working  men  and  women  engaged  in  different  industries  throughout 
the  State.  The  questions  for  which  the  answers  were  presented  were 
designed  to  show  the  actual  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  No 
totals  for  the  State  or  conclusions  are  presented,  the  individual  reports 
only  being  given  as  a  fair  and  unbiased  showing  of  actual  conditions. 
In  addition  to  the  individual  tabulations,  quotations  are  given  from 
answers  made  by  workmen  to  questions  concerning  the  desirability  of 
labor  organizations,  foreign  immigration,  the  character  of  work  that  is 
preferable  (piece  or  time),  and  what  action  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  wage  earners  of  the  country. 


MONTANA. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Labor ^  and  Industry 
of  Montana  for  the  year  ended  November  30, 1894.  James  H.  Mills, 
Commissioner;  A.  C.  Schneider,  Chief  Clerk,    v,  191  pp. 

In  the  extended  introductory,  reference  is  made  to  various  subjects, 
such  as  methods  of  work  of  the  bureau,  disturbed  industrial  condi- 
tions, free  public  employment  offices,  and  protection  of  human  life  by 
means  of  fire  escapes.  The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  the  report 
proper:  Wages  and  cost  of  living,  32  pages;  investment,  wages,  and 
production,  16  pages;  precious  and  semiprecious  metals,  8  pages;  agri- 
culture and  stock  growing,  40  pages;  miscellaneous,  49  pages. 

Wages  and  Cost  op  Living. — ^The  schedule  used  in  collecting  the 
statistics  from  wage  earners  contained  48  questions,  designed  to  cover 
all  material  facts  of  public  interest  relating  to  the  economic  and  social 
condition  of  the  workmen.  All  employees  receiving  $2,000  or  more  per 
annum  were  excluded,  and  the  presentation  limited  to  those  coming 
clearly  under  the  denomination  of  ''wage  earners."  The  results  are 
summarized  for  80  occupations  and  for  the  principal  labor-employing 
counties.  The  tables  show  the  percentage  of  the  total  number  replying 
affirmatively  or  otherwise  to  the  different  questions,  with  the  average 
and  aggregate  wages,  expenses,  etc. 

The  opinions  and  suggestions  of  wage  earners  given  in  reply  to  the 
query,  "What  legislation,  if  any,  would,  in  your  opinion,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  particularly  of  wage  earners  following  your  vocation  t" 
are  reproduced  in  full. 
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The  mileage,  number  of  employees,  working  time,  and  average  pay  of 
the  different  classes  of  employees  are  given  for  each  railroad  in  the 
State. 

The  average  daily  wages  of  enfployees  in  and  around  mines,  mills, 
and  smelters,  as  computed  from  statements  made  by  employees  in  nine 
counties  of  the  State  and  covering  the  occupations  of  2,085  men,  are 
given  as  follows : 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  Ot  E&CPLOY^ES  OT  ItDT^S,  MILLS,  AKD  SKELTEB& 


Occupation. 


Mine  employees : 

Miners 

Pumpmen 

Tlmbennen 

Station  tenders 

Carmen 

Employees  in  mines, 
■mellors,  and  qoarta 
mills: 

Foremen 

Amalgamators .... 

Bhtcksmiths 

Blacksmiths'  help- 
ers  

Batterymen 

Boilermakers 


Average 

wacfls 

per  day. 


$8.87 
4.00 
3.75 
8.60 
8.12 


4.74 
4.08 
8.86 

2.73 
8.75 
4.12 


Ocoapatlon. 


Average 

wases 

per  day. 


Employees  in  mines, 
smelters,  and  quarts 
mlUa— continued. 

Bricklayers  and 
masons 

Carpenters 

Charge  wheelers . 

Concentrator  men 

Crashermen 

Cooling  floor  men . 

Dippers 

Dyramo  tenders. . 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Feeders 

fumaeemen 


$5.83 
4.01 
2.50 
8.00 
8.19 
8.00 
4.00 
8.50 
8.85 
8.00 
8.09 
8.85 


Occupation. 


Average 
wages 
rday. 


Employees  in  mines, 
smeltttra,  and  quarta 
mills — concluded. 

Fumacemens'belp 
ers 

Laborers 

Machinists 

Machinists'  helpers 

Millmen 

Seflners 

Boasters 

Sklnnners 

Trammers 

Weighers 

Vannennen 


#2.82 
2.72 
4.02 
2.85 
a  37 
6.00 
2.93 
4.25 
2.87 
2.44 
8.00 


The  cost  of  living  is  indicated  by  a  presentation  of  the  average  rates 
of  board  at  hotels  and  boarding  houses,  average  prices  of  articles  of 
food,  and  details  of  receipts  and  expenses  for  representative  families  in 
different  sections  of  the  State. 

A  list  of  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State  Is  accompanied  with 
statistics  of  the  membership. 

Investment,  Wages,  and  Pbobttotion.— Reports  fi*om  146  mann- 
factnrers  and  183  establishments  engaged  in  various  indastries  con- 
taining information  concerning  investment,  product,  employees,  wages, 
honrs  of  work,  etc.,  are  grouped  and  published  in  detail.  As  far  as 
possible  the  average  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  labor  in  the  dif- 
ferent industries  for  1893  and  1894  are  placed  in  comparison. 

Pbecious  and  SEMrPEEOious  Metals.— The  statistical  presenta- 
tion under  this  title  consists  of  extended  quotations  from  the  reports  of 
the  United  States  assay  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Hint. 

AGEiotJLTURE  AND  Stook  Gbowing.— Comparative  figures  are 
given  for  1893  and  1894  of  the  number  and  wages  of  employees  of  stock 
growers  and  farmers;  also  acreage  of  land  owned  and  fenced,  with  char- 
acter, quantity,  and  value  of  the  different  agricultural  products.  The 
number  of  the  different  classes  of  farm  animals  that  perished  during 
the  winter  and  that  were  killed  by  wolves  are  shown,  and  details  con- 
cerning the  wool  clip  of  1893  and  1894. 
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NEBEASKA. 

Fourth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  j>f  Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics 
of  NehrasJca  for  1893  and  1894,  J,  B.  Erion,  Deputy  Gommissioner. 
530  pp. 

The  report  opens  witli  a  treatise  on  tlie  practieal  utility  of  industrial 
statistics  and  the  requirements  of  the  bureau.  The  subjects  treated  in 
the  report  may  be  grouped  as  follows :  Mortgage  indebtedness,  141  pages ; 
ft*ee  public  employment  office,  6  pages;  tarms,  homes,  mortgages,  and 
manufactures,  29  pages;  valuation  of  real  estate,  lire  stock,  steam 
engines,  railroad  and  sleeping-car  property,  and  telegraph  lines,  42 
pages;  Nebraska's  surplus  products,  30  pages;  assessed  valuations,  7 
pages;  acres  under  cultivation,  7  pages;  irrigation,  72  pages;  miscella- 
neous, 182  pages. 

Mortgage  Indebtedness. — ^The  number  and  amount  of  mortgages 
filed  on  different  classes  of  property  and  the  number  satisfied  is  shown 
for  each  county  by  months  from  June,  1893,  to  May,  1894 ;  also  by  county 
totals  for  the  calendar  years  1892  and  1893  and  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  May  31, 1894,  with  the  number  of  sheriffs'  sales  and  other  deeds 
of  foreclosure. 

Valuation  of  Eeal  Estate,  Live  Stock,  Steam  Engines,  Rail- 
road AND  SlEEPING-CAR  PROPERTY,  AND  TELEGRAPH  LiNES. — ThCSC 

values  are  shown  by  county  totals.  The  real  estate  values  show  the 
true  and  assessed  value  for  1890  and  the  value  of  improved  and  unim- 
proved property  for  1893.  The  other  values  are  for  1893  only,  and  show 
the  number,  total,  and  average  value  of  live  stock  and  steam  engines 
with  the  value  of  railroad  and  sleeping-car  property  and  telegraph 
lines  in  the  State. 

Nebraska's  Surplus  Products ;  Assessed  Valuations;  Acres 
UNDER  Cultivation. — The  quantity  of  different  farm  products  mar- 
keted is  given  by  counties  under  the  title  "Nebraska's  surplus."  The 
assessed  value  of  property,  total  assessment  in  dollars,  total  levy  in 
mills  and  how  apportioned,  are  shown  by  counties  for  1893.  The  acres 
under  cultivation  in  different  farm  products  for  1893  are  also"  shown  by 
county  totals. 

Irrigation. — Statistics  under  this  title  show  the  miles  of  completed 
and  proposed  irrigating  canals  and  acres  irrigated,  with  the  size  of  the 
canals  and  the  cost  of  construction.  The  statistics  are  accompanied  by 
an  instructive  treatise  on  this  subject. 

Miscellaneous. — The  presentations  under  this  title  consist  of  quo- 
tations from  other  publications,  and  the  results  of  some  original  investi- 
gations concerning  agricultural,  educational,  and  other  conditions  as 
existing  in  Nebraska;  also  a  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  per- 
taining to  labor,  irrigation,  etc. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  year  1894.  Transmitted  to  the  legislature  Febru- 
ary 4,  J896.    Thomas  J.  Dowling,  Oommissioner.    676  pp. 

The  subjects  treated  in  this  report  are  as  follows :  Part  I,  labor  organ- 
izations, 423  pages;  Part  II,  prison-made  goods,  18  pages;  Part  III, 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  boycotts,  77  pages;  Appendix,  126  pages.  The 
appendix  contains  a  list  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  in  the  United  States 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Officials  of  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Part  I,  Labor  Organizations. — ^The  bureau  sent  to  each  trade 
organization  in  the  State  a  letter  of  inquiry  containing  the  following 
questions:  Date  of  organization;  number  of  members  at  time  of  organ- 
ization; number  of  members  at  present  time;  rate  of  wages  previous  to 
organization;  rate  of  wages  at  present  time;  hours  of  labor  per  day 
previous  to  organization;  hours  of  labor  per  day  at  present  time.  Is 
improved  machinery  used  in  your  trade  or  calling  f  Has  the  use  of 
machinery  increased  the  number  employed  in  your  trade  or  calling;  and 
what  per  centf  Has  the  use  of  machinery  decreased  the  number 
employed  in  your  trade  or  calling;  and  what  per  centf  In  your  opinion 
has  a  reduction  of  wages  been  prevented  by  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  your  organization  f  Have  the  general  conditions  in  your  trade  or 
calling  been  improved  owing  to  the  existence  of  your  organization! 
Has  your  organization  rendered  any  aid,  financially  or  otherwise,  to  its 
members  during  the  past  yearf  How  much?  The  answers  of  the 
various  organizations  to  these  questions  are  printed  in  detail. 

Returns  were  received  from  695  organizations.  The  following  state- 
ment shows  the  results  of  the  summarization  of  the  detail  tables  which 
present  the  statistics  relative  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor: 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PRIOR  TO  ORGANIZATION  AND  IN  18M,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 


Building 

Cigars,  oigarettos,  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Coachmen  and  livery-stable  employees 

Food  products 

Furniture 

Glass  and  terracotta 

Hats.  caps,  and  furs 

Hotel  and  restaurant  employees 

Iron  and  steel 

Lea  ther 

Ualt  and  spirltaoua  liquors  and  mineral 

waters 

Marine 

Metals 

Musicians  and  mosioal  instruments 


Wage8,  number  of  organiza- 
tions reporting— 


In- 
crease. 


136 

31 

30 

3 

8 

1 

4 

1 

4 

25 

6 

16 
2 
2 

10 


De-        No 
crease,  change 


Total. 


Hours  of  labor,  number  of 
organizations  reporting — 


Id- 
crease. 


De- 
crease. 


205 

177 

41 

40 

38 

i 

27 

4 

1 

19 

2 

12 

5 

3 

6 

3 

8 

2 

7 

5 

04 

20 

10 

1 

18 

1 

12 

8 

1 

6 

13 

3 

No 
change 


30 
0 

12 
4 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 

45 

12 

5 

5 

6 

10 


Total. 


207 

49 

40 

5 

in 

6 
6 

4 

7 

65 

13 

18 
6 
6 

13 
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WAGES  AND  HOXTBS  OF  LABOB  PRIOB  TO  ORQANIZATIOlf  AIO)  IK  1«M,  BY 

IKDUSTBIES— Condaded. 


lodiutzies. 


PrintiBg,  biodinff,  eugmYinfi,  stereotyp- 
ing, and  pablisners'  supplies 

Bsllroad  employees  (stesni) 

Bailroiid  employees  (stveet  surface) 

Stone  workers 

Street  psTing 

Textiles 

Theatrical 

Woodworkers 

Misoellaneoos 

Total 


Wages,  number  of  organisa- 

Honrs of  labor,  number  of 

tions  reporting- 

— 

organisations  reporting — 

In. 
onase. 

I>e- 
cresse. 

No 
change 

Total. 

In- 
crease. 

De- 
cresse. 

No 
chai^ge 

Total 

21 

2 

11 

84 

17 

20 

37 

57 

8 

25 

86 

2 

27 

51 

80 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

18 

i 

6 

20 

19 

8 

22 

8 

6 

0 

8 

0 

9 

8 

1 

1 

10 

6 

2 

10 

3 

8 
12 

2 
10 

2 
2 

4 

1} 

I 

12 

6 

2 

8 

10 

0 

8 

17 

402 

62 

174 

038 

0 

404 

247 

067 

There  were  49  divisionB  of  working  time  reported  by  656  organiza- 
tions. Eigbt  boors  oonstituied  a  day's  work  in  42  brandies  of  trade, 
and  the  eight-hoor  day  was  enjoyed  by  48,411  members  of  160  organiza- 
tions. The  number  is  nearly  one-third  of  the  155,843  members  reported. 
The  daily  hours  of  work  and  the  number  of  members  observing  the 
indicated  working  time  is  shown  for  each  organization  reported. 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-four  organizations,  with  a  membership  of 
121^957,  report  $511,817.59  as  having  been  expended  in  benefits  during 
the  year,  of  which  amount  $106,801.69  was  to  assist  those  out  of  work, 
$6o3o7.98  to  assist  the  sick,  $93,437.92  in  cases  of  death,  $89,150.04  to 
support  strikes,  $10,676.74  donated  to  other  labor  organizations,  and 
$151,543.22  not  classified. 

Out  of  695  organizations,  371  rex>ort  that  improved  machinery  is  used, 
285  report  that  it  is  not,  and  39  failed  to  answer  the  question.  Sixty- 
three  organizations  report  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
increased  the  working  force,  while  208  state  that  it  has  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  employees,  and  47  faUed  to  answer  the 
question. 

Five  hundred  and  forty-four  organizations  reported  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  organization  had  prevented  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  96 
reported  that  it  had  not,  while  22  failed  to  answer  the  question,  and  33 
reported  that  there  had  been  no  attempt  at  reduction  of  wages.  Six 
hundred  and  twenty-two  organizations  reported  that  the  general  con- 
ditions of  labor  in  their  trades  had  been  improved  by  the  existence  of 
the  union,  49  that  the  union  had  not  improved  general  conditions,  while 
24  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

There  were  667  organizations  that  reported  their  membership  as 
46,455  at  the  date  of  organization,  and  at  the  time  of  reporting  in  1894 
691  organizations  reported  their  membership  at  155,843. 

Extended  quotations  are  made  from  remarks  contained  in  the  reports 
of  organizations  relative  to  desired  legislation,  immigration,  and  miscel- 
laneous subjects  affecting  labor. 
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Part  II,  Prison-made  Goods.— A  law  was  enacted  limiting  the 
nomber  of  prisoners  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brooms  and  brashes 
made  of  broom  com  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  number  in  the  State 
engaged  in  that  industry.  This  part  of  the  report  deals  mainly  with 
an  investigation  ordered  by  this  enactment  to  determine  whether  the 
number  employed  was  in  excess  of  the  5  per  cent  i>ermitted.  The  num- 
ber being  found  too  Isurge,  the  governor  of  the  State  accordingly  ordered 
that  it  be  reduced.    The  sale  of  prison-made  goods  is  also  discussed. 

Part  III,  Strikes,  Lockouts,  and  Boycotts.-— These  statistics 
cover  the  labor  disturbances  reported  as  having  occurred  in  the  State 
during  the  nine  years  from  1885  to  1893,  inclusive,  the  information 
being  published  in  detail  for  each  strike,  lockout,  and  boycott. 

The  details  are  summarized  in  the  following  statements : 

RESULTS  OF  STKLEES,  LOCKOUTS,  AJJTD  BOYCOTTS,  BY  YEAES,  1885  TO  1803. 


I8Bv->«*..  •«••••..•*••*• 

1886.. 

1887 

1888 

VU$ 

1890 

Ml 

U02 

1898 

ToUil 


EfltftbUshments  iBTolred  in  stTikes 
which  were— 


Snooestftil. 


1.202 

1,125 

732 

501 

878 

5,580 

3,727 

1,541 

1,7M 


17,4MK) 


Confpo- 

miaed  or 

partly  ano- 

cesBfal. 


207 

847 

100 

83 

109 

170 

78 

87 

89 


UnsiiooesB- 


*wm  m^  «■  i  ■ 


1,880 


211 
1,714 
756 
443 
892 
512 
085 
770 


5,707 


Total 
establish- 

menta 
iUTplved* 


t.e20 
3,686 
1,677 
1,027 
1,374 
6,262 
4,490 
2,898 
2,088 


34,667 


Number  of 
persone 
engaged. 


60.442 
175,368 
K249 
24.002 
82,783 
03,894 
61.599 
35,824 
87,645 


657,788 


Namber  of 

persona 

who  lost 

poaitiona. 


6,399 
8,241 
2,271 
4,203 
6,220 
8,581 
1,997 
2,374 


84,236 


OAIKS    AND   LOSSES    FBOM   8TKIKE8,  LOCKOUTS.  AND  BOYCOTTS,  BY  YEABS, 

1885  TO  1893. 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1690 
1891 
1892 
1896 


Losa  in  wagea. 


|9I1,9B4.50 

8,303,281.55 

2,103,616.46 

1«  083, 653. 99 

868.114.81 

1,457,554.32 

1,071,118.87 

840,766.34 

8%,  841. 45 


Total 11,681,876.78 


Coat  to  labor 
organizationa. 


•m, 

579, 
239, 
135, 

143, 

884, 

241. 

84, 


689.U 

857.25 
692.78 
357.05 
068.28 
123.85 
057.65 
784.06 
686.84 


1,896,166.54 


Batimated  gain 
in  wagea. 


$996, 

2,403, 
998, 
410, 
668, 

3,122, 
787, 
497, 
695, 


lfiB.88 
616.90 
•93.55 
053.68 
819.76 
883.10 
022.66 
181.06 
164.17 


10, 324, 588. 76 


•^••r^m^^^^w 


Nwaber  on- 
gaged  and  who 

xecaiTtd  in- 
crease of  wages 
where  wages 
were  inrolved. 


1)0, 6n 

31,198 

11,512 

3,860 

10,624 

42.097 

92,194 

7,977 

7,887 


147, 959 


LoaatoaiL. 
plojera. 


2,606, 
I.W6, 
300, 
638, 
549. 
874. 
355. 
102, 


426.00 
404.00 
766.20 
730.00 
366.05 
874. 43 
946.50 
215.90 
080.10 


6.406,410.08 
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NORTH  OAEOLINA. 

Highth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  year  1894.    B.  E.  Lacy,  Commissioner.    304  pp. 

The  report  treats  of  tlie  following  subjects:  Statistics  of  and  letters 
concerning  cotton,  woolen,  and  other  factories,  86  pages;  agricnltural 
statistics  and  views  of  farmers,  100  pages;  reports  from  and  views 
of  mechanics,  61  pages;  the  fishery  industry,  9  pages;  statistics  of 
emi)loyees  and  wages  of  railroads,  5  pages;  organized  labor,  17  pages; 
miscellaneous,  26  pages. 

Statistics  op  and  Letters  Oonoebnino  Cotton,  Woolen,  and 
Other  Factories. — ^These  statistics  were  obtained  by  means  of  a  cir- 
cular letter.  Eeports  were  received  from  a  number  of  factories  engaged 
in  various  industries  in  different  sections  of  the  Sta.te.  These  reports 
relate  to  the  character  of  goods  manufactured,  number  of  spindles  and 
looms,  days  in  operation,  hours  constituting  a  day's  work,  advisability 
of  reducing  working  time,  average  daily  wages,  etc.  The  data  are  pre- 
sented in  detail  for  each  establishment,  arranged  by  counties.  The 
facts  are  summarized  by  counties  for  some  industries,  but  no  general 
average  for  the  State  is  attempted. 

Agricultural  Statistics  and  Views  op  Farmers.— The  infor- 
mation given  under  this  title  was  obtained  from  the  best  and  most 
influential  farmers  in  the  State.  The  wages  and  other  compensation  of 
farm  laborers  and  their  condition  morally,  socially,  and  financially  are 
shown.  The  individual  returns  are  presented  in  full  and  the  averages 
given  by  counties  and  for  the  State.  The  averages  for  the  State  show 
that  the  working  day  for  the  year  is  about  nine  hours,  and  the  average 
wages  per  month  for  laborers,  $9,  with  extras  for  married  men.  The 
average  for  women  was  (5  and  for  children  $3  per  month.  About 
66§  per  cent  of  the  farmers  report  a  decrease  in  wages,  and  the  remain- 
der say  there  has  been  no  change.  Numerous  letters  from  farmers  and 
others  in  different  sections  of  the  State  expressing  views  on  various 
phases  of  agricultural  pursuits  follow  the  statistics. 

Reports  from  and  Views  op  Mechanics. — ^This  presentation 
covers  information  concerning  the  condition  of  trade,  wages,  methods 
of  payment,  effect  of  labor-saving  machinery  on  wages,  apprenticeship 
and  age  at  which  children  should  engage  in  the  different  trades,  cost  of 
living,  and  social  and  moral  conditions.  The  individual  reports  are  pub- 
lished and  summarized  by  trades.  The  statistics  are  accompanied  by 
letters  from  a  number  of  mechanics  expressing  views  as  to  the  legisla- 
tion needed  for  the  elevation  of  the  labor  classes. 

Statistics  op  Employees  and  Wages  op  Railroads.— These 
statistics  show  the  number  of  the  different  classes  of  employees  and 
the  average  daily  wages  for  each  class  for  each  railroad  of  the  State. 
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Organized  Labor. — The  chapter  on  this  subject  is  composed  of 
letters  from  various  labor  organizations  in  the  State,  describing  the 
organization  and  setting  forth  its  objects  and  purposes;  also  expressing 
views  on  various  subjects  pertaining  to  labor. 


NOETH  DAKOTA. 

Third  Biennial  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  to 
the  Governor  of  North  Dakota  for  the  two  years  ending  June  30  j  1894, 
Nelson  Williams,  Oommissioner.    332,  Ixiii  pp. 

In  addition  to  introductory  remarks  concerning  the  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  the  use  of  statistics,  the  first  24  pages  of  this  report  contain 
copies  of  letters  from  a  number  of  x)ersons  who  have  had  experience  in 
the  cheese  and  creamery  business  of  the  State,  giving  reasons  for  the 
decline  of  the  industry  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  Attention 
is  also  called  to  a  pamphlet  issued  under  the  direction  of  the  bureau 
containing  information  concerning  the  Bussian  thistle.  The  subjects 
treated  in  the  report  may  be  groux)ed  as  follows :  Agricultural  statis- 
tics, 59  pages;  financial  and  census  statistics,  131  pages;  cost  of  pro- 
ducing wheat  and  remarks  of  farmers,  159  pages;  cost  of  producing 
corn,  world's  crop  of  wheat,  9  pages;  industrial  statistics,  11  pages. 

Agricultural  Statistics. — ^The  average  yield  per  acre,  and  in 
some  instances  the  value  of  the  different  crops  and  other  farm  products, 
are  shown  in  detail  by  county  and  State  totals.  Comparisons  are  made 
of  the  yearly  production,  acreage,  and  average  yield  per  acre  of  the 
principal  products,  by  county  totals,  from  1888  to  1893,  inclusive,  and 
the  number  and  size  of  farms  given,  with  the  acreage  under  cultivation 
for  1893  and  1894.  The  totals  for  some  of  the  products  enumerated 
are  as  follows: 

ACRBAGE  AND  PBODUCTION  OF  VAMOUS  AGRICULTUBAL  PRODUCTS,  1898. 


Product. 


Wheat.. 
Oats.... 
Barley . . 
Flax.... 

Rye 

Corn.... 
Potatoes 


1893. 

Acres  sown. 

Acres  harvested. 

Total 

product 

(bushels). 

Nnmber. 

Average 
yield  per 

acre 
(bushels). 

Number. 

Average 
yield  per 

acre 
(bushels). 

3,019,253 
502.447 
227,250 
57,467 
40,958 
15,582 
15,783 

10.51 

20.89 

17.57 

5.76 

8.98 

a  15. 80 

82.31 

2, 902, 301 

483,844 

218. 255 

53,336 

38,236 

10.93 

21,70 

18.30 

6.19 

9.62 

31.732,169 

10, 498, 451 

a,  993, 236 

830,214 

367,976 

245,734 

1,299,090 

• 

Acres 
sown,  1894. 


3,087,643 

548,369 

258,252 

110.366 

52,099 

88.696 

19.627 


a  The  figures  here  apparently  should  be  15.77;  those  given  axe.  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Financial  and  Cbnsus  Statistics.— The  number  of  persons 
assessed  and  the  number  and  assessed  value  of  live  stock  and  of  all 
personal  property  is  given  by  county  and  State  totals.    Assessed  valu- 
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ation  of  real  proper  ty,  debts,  and  cash  in  treasury  are  shown  for  the 
different  i)olitical  snbdiirisions  of  the  State. 

Cost  of  PRODUCiNa  Wheat  and  Bemarks  op  Farsotrs.— The 
statistics  concerning  the  cost  of  production  of  wheat  were  obtained  by 
means  of  circulars  addressed  to  representative  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  the  State.  The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  by  the  farmers 
who  furnished  information  as  to  cost  in  the  different  years  was  as 
follows:  1891,  9,734  acre^;  1892, 11,496  acres;  and  1893, 125,253  acres. 
The  total  acreage  sown  in  wheat  in  the  entire  State  for  the  same  years 
was  as  follows:  1891,2,^7,125;  1892,  2,878,089;  and  1893,  3^19,253. 
The  average  cost  per  acre  and  the  total  for  each  item  of  cost  are  shown 
in  detail  for  each  return,  and  the  totals  and  averages  for  counties  and 
the  State  summarized.  The  results  are  computed  separately  for  the 
wheat  sown  and  harvested  by  the  useof — firsts  drills  and  binders;  second, 
broadcast  and  binders;  third,  drills  and  headers;  and  fourth,  broad- 
cast and  headers.  The  numerous  items  enumerated  in  the  report  as 
entering  into  the  total  cost  should  be  considered  before  coiBparing  the 
results  with  other  computations  concerning  the  cost  of  produetion.  It 
is  stated  that  the  results  shown  for  1893  ean  be  taken  as  an  approxi- 
.  mately  correct  average  for  that  year,  but  the  figures  for  1891  and  1892 
can  not  be  regarded  as  so  accurately  representative,  as  the  answors  for 
those  years  were  not  numerous  enough  to  give  safe  averages.  The 
average  cost  per  acre  and  per  bushel  by  the  four  methods  enumerated 
is  as  follows : 

ATERAGB  COST  OF  PRODITCING  WHEAT,  1891,  1892,  ATSt)  1893. 


Sown  and  haryeeted  by — 


Drills  and  binders 

Broadcast  and  binders 

Drills  and  headers 

Broadcast  and  headers 

Average 


1891. 


Per  acre. 


$9,990 
9.084 
7.429 
7.880 


9.253 


Per 
bushel. 


10.847 
.891 
.397 
.872 


.365 


1892. 


Peraore. 


$7,873 
8.189 
6.281 
e.496 


7.601 


Per 

boaheL 


$0,468 
.473 
.535 
.418 


.471 


1893. 


Per  Actv. 


$0,741 
6.922 
6.442 
5.628 


6.621 


P«r 
basheL 


90.562 
.573 
.864 
.692 


.681 


Industrial  Statistics. — The  number  of  partners  and  stockhold- 
ers, capital  invested,  cost  of  materials,  and  value  of  product  are  shown 
for  a  number  of  establishments  that  reported  for  different  industries  in 
1892  and  1893. 


k 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  of  the  Commomoealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  Vol.  XXII,  1894.  Part  III,  Industrial  Statistics. 
Albert  S.  Bolles,  Chief  of  Bureau.    974  pp. 

This  report,  the  Twenty-second  Annual  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Statistics  of  Pennsylvania,  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Women  in 
industry,  237  pages;  building  trades,  446  pages;  strikes,  13  pages; 
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manu&oture  of  pig  iron,  128  pages;  statistics  of  maniifactares,  113 
pages;  mine  aocidents,  26  pages. 

Women  in  Industry;  Building  Trades. — ^The  presentations  con- 
cerning these  subjects  consist  of  quotations  from  numerous  letters  from 
women  employees  in  different  industries  and  from  men  engaged  in  the 
building  trades.  These  letters  pertain  to  the  treatment  of  employees, 
wages,  apprenticeship,  etc.  Tabulations  are  also  given  for  a  number 
of  reports  from  women  engaged  in  various  industries,  presenting  infor- 
mation  concerning  nationality,  cost  of  board,  wages,  time  of  payment, 
comparative  wages  of  men,  hours  of  work,  and  pay  for  time  lost  by 
sickness  or  vacation.  The  reports  tabulated  for  the  building  trades 
show  the  range  of  wages  from  1890  to  1894  and  answers  to  numerous 
questions  concerning  wages,  hours  of  labor,  apprenticeship,  etc.  The 
tabulations  give  detailed  information  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in 
different  induslaries  throughout  the  State. 

Strikes. — A  short  history  is  given  of  the  most  notable  strikes  that 
occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year.  The  total  estimated  loss  in 
wages  from  strikes  and  lockouts  in  Pennsylvania  from  1881  to  1894  is 
given  as  $25,179,210.  The  industry,  locality,  number  of  persons 
engaged,  dat«  of  beginning  and  ending,  and  other  facts  are  shown  for 
the  strikes  and  lockouts  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  1894. 

Manufacture  of  Pig  Iron. — A  detailed  description  and  a  his- 
torical sketch  are  given  of  the  pig-iron  industry  of  the  State.  The 
results  of  chemical  analyses  are  shown  for  the  different  kinds  of  ore, 
the  production  is  compared  with  the  production  of  other  States,  and 
the  present  status  of  the  industry  and  the  methods  and  cost  of  manufac- 
ture are  treated. 

Statistics  op  Manufactures. — Facts  are  given  relative  to  the 
number  of  persons  employed,  wages  paid,  and  value  of  product  for  412 
manufacturing  plants  for  which  returns  were  received  for  1894  and 
comparative  figures  given  for  1892  and  1893.  Reports  were  not  secured 
from  all  the  plants  in  the  State,  but  from  a  sufficient  number,  it  was 
believed,  to  form  correct  general  deductions.  The  results  are  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

EMPLOYEES,  WAGES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PRODUCT  OF  412  MAlfUFACTUIlING  BSTAB- 

LISHMENTS,  1802,  1803,  AKD  1804. 


Items. 


ATonge  oiunber  of  OMployton 

Total  w»gM 

Vftlnoof  prodaot 


1892. 


U0,Q90 

$72,67»,660 

$286,402,751 


1803. 


132,653 

$60,020,740 

$236,010,208 


1894. 


116. 810 

$48,268,005 

$101,492,115 


Per  cent  of  decreaM. 


189210 
1803. 


11.38 
16.46 
17.28 


1803  to 
1804. 


12.32 
20.30 
10.17 
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Various  reasons  are  given  for  the  decrease  in  the  different  industries. 
The  following  statement  is  presented  to  show  the  decrease  in  employees 
by  industries: 

EMPLOYEES  OF  412  MANITFACTITRIKG  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  INDUSTBIBS,  1892,  1883, 

AliTD  18M. 


Indnstry. 


Iron 

Carpets 

Hoaiery 

Woolen 

Cotton 

Glass 

Miaoellaneooa 

Total. . . 


1892. 


103. 471 
4,648 
1,786 
5,390 
3,818 
7,239 
23,838 


149,690 


1893. 


92,890 
4,097 
1,647 
4,543 
3,490 
6,579 

19.507 


132,653 


1894. 


79.829 
3,623 
1,513 
4,001 
8,093 
6,152 

19.099 


U6.310 


Mine  Accidents. — The  statistics  relating  to  accidents  in  coalmines 
were  obtained  from  the  reports  of  the  mine  inspectors,  and  are  as 
follows : 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINES,  1888  TO  1898. 


Anthracite  coal : 

Product  per  employee,  tons 

Fatal  accidents 

Employees  to  each  fatal  accident 

Employees  to  each  nonfatal  accident . 

Tons  mined  to  each  fatal  accident 

Tons  mined  to  each  nonfatal  accident 
Bituminous  coal : 

Product  per  employee,  tons 

Fatal  accidents 

Employees  to  each  fatal  accident 

Employees  to  each  nonfatal  accident . 

Tons  mined  to  each  fatal  accident 

Tons  mined  to  each  nonfatal  accident 


1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

242 

281 

360 

352 

384 

378 

427 

396 

312 

311 

288 

327 

120 

116 

122 

127 

101,490 

106,260 

103,923 

115, 501 

39,05H 

39,729 

44,2531 

44,817| 

566 

609 

564 

500 

105 

146 

237 

133 

581 

468 

312 

592 

203 

177 

235 

200 

329, 101 

273,420 

176. 319 

350,199 

114,803 

107,6091 

183,0811 

118,615^ 

1893. 


342 
455 
303 
129 
103.691 
44.134 

531 

131 

1,624 

236 

331,465 

125,407 


The  principal  provisions  of  the  different  laws  that  have  regulated 
mining  and  mine  inspection  in  the  State  are  quoted.  The  methods  of 
enforcing  the  various  provisions  and  the  effect  the  enactments  have 
had  in  preserving  the  health  and  lives  of  those  engaged  in  mining  are 
discussed,  numerous  quotations  being  made  from  the  reports  of  the 
different  inspectors. 

EHODE  ISLAOT>. 

^Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  8tatistics,made 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  Session^  1895.  Henry  E.  Tiepke, 
Commissioner,    viii,  327  pp. 

This  report  contains  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  textile 
manufactures  of  the  State,  the  condition  of  skilled  labor  in  that  branch 
of  industry,  and  the  retail  prices  of  food  and  fuel.  These  three  sub- 
jects were  chosen  in  1893  as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  line  of  inquiry 
which  should  annually  cover  certain  specific  subjects.  The  space 
allotted  to  each  subject  in  the  report  for  1894  is  as  follows :  Employees 

returns,  textile  industries,  224  pages,-  retail  prices,  43  pages j  statistic^ 

of  mannfactvireSy  textile  industries,  55  pages* 
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Employees  Ebturns,  Textile  Industries. — ^These  returns  show 
for  each  of  2,299  employees  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  mixed  textile 
industries  numerous  facts  concerning  their  civil  and  social  conditions. 
The  returns  are  summarized  by  towns  and  for  the  State.  The  totals 
for  some  of  the  items  shown  for  all  three  branches  of  the  industry  are 
as  follows : 

Number  of  retiunis 1 2,299 

Married 1,559 

Single 690 

Widowers 50 

Native  bom 827 

Foreign  bom 1,472 

Largest  number  in  family 15 

Smallest  number  in  family 2 

Number  owning  homes 245 

Number  free  from  incumbrance 88 

Number  hiring  tenements  (39  also  own  homes) 1, 373 

Highest  daily  wages $6. 00 

Lowest  daily  wages 40 

Number  receiving  an  increase  in  wages  during  the  year 32 

Number  receiving  a  decrease  in  wages  during  the  year 1, 367 

Number  unemployed  during  a  portion  of  the  year 1, 692 

Betail  Pbices. — ^The  average  retail  prices  of  different  articles  of 
food  and  fuel  are  shown  by  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  for  the  State. 
The  summary  for  the  State  is  as  follows: 

AYEBAGE  KETAIL  PRICES  OF  POOD  AND  PIJEL  FOR  THE  STATE.  1894. 


Artldei. 


ApplM,  per  peck 

B«uis.  per  peck 

Beef  (aoap  or  corned),  per  pound 

Beef  (roawting),  per  pound 

Bread,  per  loca 

Bu  tter,  per  pound 

Cabba^  per  poand 

Cheeae,  per  poand 

Coal  (white  aah  atore),  per  ton. . . 

Codliab,  per  pound 

Com  meal,  per  pound 

Cracked  wneat,  per  pound 

Crackera  (common),  per  pound . . . 

Dried  applea,  per  pound 

Egga,  per  dozen 

Frieah  fish  (cod),  per  pound 

Freeh  flah  (haddock),  per  pound  . 

Flour  (family),  per  barrel 

Hama  (amoked),  per  pound 

Keroaene  oil,  per  gallon 

Lard,  per  pound 

Mackerel  (salt),  per  pound 

Milk,  per  quart 

Kolaaaes,  ]>er  gallon ^ 

Mutton,  per  pound 

Oatmeal,  per  pound 

Oniona,  per  quart 

Pieklea,  per  quart 

Pork  (aalt),  per  pound 

Potatoea,  per  peck , 

Raiaina,  per  pound 

Rye  meal,  per  pound 

Salt^  per  pound 

Soap  (hard),  per  pound 

Sugar,  per  pouna 

Tea  (common),  per  pound 

Tripe,  per  pound 

Yinenur,  per  gallon 

Wood  (aawecTand  aplit),  per  cord 


18M. 


January. 

April. 

July. 

October. 

$0,438 

$0,532 

$0,304 

$0,248 

.661 

.640 

.669 

.656 

.071 

.068 

.070 

.066 

.136 

.131 

.138 

.132 

.074 

.074 

.072 

.066 

.835 

.289 

.264 

.304 

.021 

.026 

.020 

.019 

.150 

.160 

.152 

.155 

6.450 

6.280 

5.710 

5.650 

.072 

.073 

.072 

.072 

.026 

.026 

.026 

.026 

.063 

.035 

.048 

.048 

.076 

.074 

.074 

.073 

.134 

.140 

.154 

.125 

.338 

.188 

.224 

.288 

.094 

.095 

.092 

.090 

.080 

.082 

.082 

.079 

4.830 

4.630 

4.510 

4.180 

.125 

.120 

.142 

.181 

.100 

.090 

.098 

.097 

.116 

.107 

.107 

.110 

.132 

.128 

.124 

.127 

.059 

.055 

.053 

.059 

.517 

.512 

.507 

.607 

.106 

.105 

.123 

.097 

.049 

.048 

.050 

.049 

.043 

.041 

.050 

.042 

.130 

.129 

.132 

.180 

.117 

.105 

.106 

.110 

.250 

.236 

.260 

.222 

.105 

.101 

.101 

.099 

.031 

.081 

.031 

.030 

.017 

.017 

.016 

.016 

.052 

.052 

.053 

.052 

.052 

.051 

.051 

.052 

.453 

.444 

.440 

.440 

.072 

.069 

.072 

.070 

.245 

.245 

.246 

.241 

7.620 

7.400 

I.Wi 

^      n.^^ 
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Statistics  op  Manupactubes,  Textile  lNDUSTBrES.^The  bu- 
reau secured  reports  from  121  manufacturers,  coveriug  the  operations 
of  their  establishments  during  1893  and  1894.  Fifty  sii  of  these  reports 
were  for  the  cotton  industry,  44  for  the  woolen  industry,  10  for  print 
works,  dyeworks,  and  bleacheries,  8  for  hosiery  and  knit  goods,  and  3 
for  silk  and  silk  goods.  The  statistics  are  given  in  detail  for  each  indus- 
try. A  summary  for  the  121  establishments  is  presented  in  the  foDowlDg 
statement  : 

STATISTICS  07  121  MANnFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  1893  AND  18M. 


Items. 


EstablishmexitB 

PriTftteflrms 

Partners : 

Male 

Special 

Total 

Corporations 

Stockholders : 

Male 

Female 

Banks,  trustees,  etc 

Total 

Total  partners  and  stockholders  . . . . 

Capital  invested 

Employees : 

Greatest  nomber 

Smallest 

Ayerage 

Total  wages 

Average  annaal  wages 

Arerage  days  in  operation 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Yalae  of  goods  made  and  work  done 

-—  -  -  - 


1893. 


121 
58 


96 

7 


103 


03 


s-b 


702 

347 

84 


1,133 


1,236 
$37,678,111 

30,852 

28,570 

28,704 

$10,466,032 

$364.62 

282.05 

$27,496,995 

$48,405,877 


1884. 


121 
57 


86 
19 


105 


64 


786 

382 
104 


1,272 


1,877 
$30, 118, 530 

28,618 

20,822 

25,773 

$8,436,246 

$327.33 

251.68 

$21, 180, 276 

$37,404,848 


Xnoreaae  (  h)  or  de- 
crease (—). 


AittOitttI*. 


— 1 


e 


—10 
+12 


I  ■  1 1 » >  i»«u.ii^. 


+2 


+1 


+84 
+85 
+20 


+189 


+141 
+$1,636,419 

—1,734 
-5,748 
—2,931 

-90. 9r 

-$6,866,719 

-$11,001,029 


Peoroent. 


-L72 


— 10.4S 
+17L43 


+  L94 


+1.59 


S3C 


+U.97 
+10.09 
+23.81 


+12.27 


+11.41 
+4.09 

—5.71 
— 2L68 
—10.21 
—19.39 
—10.23 
—10.77 
—23.15 
—a.  72 


TENNESSEE. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  La^or^  Statistics^  and  Mines  to 
the  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Janaary^ 
1895.    John  B.  Lloyd,  Goinmissioner.    200  pp. 

The  contents  of  the  report  are  grouped  as  follows:  Introdnctiony  54 
pages;  statisticsof  mines  and  mine  inspection,  56  pages;  miscellaneous, 
86  pages. 

Introduction. — ^A  short  sketch  is  given  of  the  financial  and  indns- 
trial  depression,  which  is  followed  by  articles  on  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labor,  arbitration,  and  the  importance  of  statistics,  also 
recommendations  concerning  additional  legislation  pertaining  to  the 
work  of  the  bureaa.  Sketches  are  also  given  of  the  Ohicago  strike  and 
the  coal  miners'  great  strike  of  April  21, 1894. 

Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mine  Inspection. — There  was  reported 
as  mined  in  Tennessee  daring  the  year  1894, 2,471,437  tons  of  coal,  show- 
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ing  an  increase  over  1893  of  1,041,469  tons.  The  mines  of  the  State 
gave  employment  to  2,799  miners,  274  labor  miners,  251  trappers,  112 
drivers,  and  328  men  employed  in  offices,  shops,  and  yards. 

The  nomber  of  the  different  classes  of  employees,  number  of  acci- 
dents, animals,  and  locomotives  in  use,  kegs  of  powder  used,  wages, 
and  quantity  of  coal  mined  are  shown  for  each  mine,  the  mines  being 
grouped  for  the  three  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided. 

The  report  of  inspection,  in  addition  to  giving  the  locality  of  the 
mines  and  names  of  the  superintendents,  shows  the  method  of  ventilat- 
ing, condition  of  air  courses,  condition  of  entries  and  doors,  also  the 
cubic  feet  of  air  i>er  minute  at  inlet  and  outlet,  and  remarks  concerning 
tiie  general  condition  of  the  mine  at  time  of  inspection  and  additions 
or  changes  required  by  the  inspector.  The  results  are  shown  for  two 
inspections  made  during  the  year. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  received  injuries  resulting  fatally  are 
given  with  the  name  and  location  of  the  mine,  also  the  testimony  given 
and  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  in  each  case.  The  report  also 
shows  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  coal  for  each  mine  in  the  State. 

MisOELLANBOUS. — Under  this  head  are  grouped  articles  on  different 
subjects.  The  phosphate  dejiosits  of  the  State  are  treated  with  con- 
siderable detail.  This  mineral  was  first  discovered  in  Lewis  Oouuty, 
Tenn.,  during  the  latter  part  of  1893,  and  the  deposits  are  now  shown 
to  be  quite  extensive.  The  article  is  accompanied  with  a  tabular 
description  of  the  different  phosphate  beds.  In  an  article  on  ^<  man- 
ganese" it  is  stated  that  the  first  manganese  mined  in  the  United  States 
was  mined  in  Tennessee  in  1837,  but  comparatively  nothing  has  been 
done  to  develop  the  deposits,  though  manganese  of  a  high  grade  exists 
in  large  quantities  in  nearly  every  county  in  east  Tennessee.  The 
different  varities  of  marble  found  in  the  State  are  described  in  an  arti- 
cle on  that  subject.  The  names  and  locations  of  the  different  cotton 
and  woolen  mills  in  the  State  are  shown;  also  a  synopsis  of  the  statis- 
tics of  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages  for  the  State,  as  published  by  the 
Eleventh  Oensus  of  the  United  States.  An  appendix  gives  the  report 
on  the  Ohicago  strike  by  the  United  States  Strike  Commission. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  West   Virginia^ 
1893-1894.    John  M.  Sydenstricker,  Commissioner.    211  pp. 

This  is  the  first  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  of  West 
yirginia,  and  covers  the  year  ending  June  30, 1894.  The  introductory, 
which  refers  to  the  needs  of  the  bureau,  and  gives  a  copy  of  the  law 
under  which  it  was  organized,  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  <^  func- 
tions and  value  of  labor  statistics,"  and  the  volume  is  closed  with  a 
treatise  on  the  ^'financial  and  industrial  depression."  The  statistics 
1884— No.  3 5 
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preseDted  are  grouped  as  follows:  Laborers'  statistics,  23  pages;  rail- 
road statistics,  4  pages;  coal-mine  operators'  statistics,  11  pages;  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries,  33  pages;  agricultural  statistics, 
13  pages;  coal,  coke,  and  oil  statistics,  31  pages;  building  and  loan 
associations,  30  pages;  farms,  homes,  and  mortgages,  19  pages. 

Laborers'  Statistics. — The  individual  reports  of  189  laborers 
engaged  in  various  occupations  in  different  sections  of  the  State  are 
given  in  full.  The  information  was  collected  by  correspondence,  and 
consists  of  replies  to  questions  concerning  nativity,  residence,  name  of 
employer,  occupation,  hours  of  labor,  earnings  of  self  and  family,  cost 
of  living,  character  of  employment  of  wife  and  children,  education  of 
children,  deductions  from  wages,  apprenticeship,  increase  or  decrease 
in  wages,  and  cost  of  living,  savings,  debts,  etc. 

Eailroad  Statistics. — Statistics  are  given  in  detail  for  each  of  25 
railroads,  showing  for  the  State  the  miles  of  road,  the  average  number 
of  employees  during  the  year,  the  total  number  at  the  time  of  making 
the  report,  the  number  of  each  class  of  employees,  and  the  average 
monthly  and  total  wages  for  the  year. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanical  Industries. — Eeports  are 
published  in  full  for  each  of  77  establishments  showing  answers  to 
questions  concerning  the  value  of  buildings,  land,  and  machinery,  cost 
of  materials,  value  of  product,  and  details  concerning  employees  and 
wages.  In  addition  the  report  of  the  £ileventh  Census  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  is  repro- 
duced. 

AORICULTITRAL  STATISTICS. — ^The  bureau  secured  reports  from  a 
number  of  farmers  in  different  sections  of  the  State  which  are  pub- 
lished in  detail,  by  counties,  and  contain  information  pertaining  to  the 
size,  the  entire  value  of  farms,  and  the  value  of  the  portion  used  in 
farming  operations,  value  of  personal  property  and  of  farm  products, 
expenses  of  farming,  yield,  and  value  of  different  crops,  etc. 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Oil  Statistics. — The  statistics  concerning  the 
production  for  each  of  these  industries  in  the  State  are  shown  in  detail 
by  totals  for  districts  and  counties,  with  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease.  It  is  stated  that  the  State  ranks  fourth  in  the  coal-producing 
States  of  the  country.  The  product  increased  from  672,000  short  tons 
in  1873  to  10,708,678  short  tons  in  1893.  The  coke  product  increased 
from  138,765  short  tons  in  1880  to  1,062,076  short  tons  in  1893,  and  the 
petroleum  from  120,000  barrels  in  1876  to  8,445,412  barrels  in  1893.  A 
list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  coal  operators  of  the  State  is 
given,  with  statistics  concerning  investment,  thickness  of  seam,  days 
mines  were  worked  during  the  year,  output,  number  of  miners  and 
other  employees,  and  total  wages  paid  different  classes. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations. — The  reports  for  66  associations 
in  the  State  are  shown  in  detail,  and  convenient  summaries  made  of  the 
statistics  for  a  number  of  representative  associations. 


HDTTH   SEPOBT  OH  THE  AHHVAL  STATISTICS  OF  KAHITFAC- 

TTJEES  nr  HASSACHVSETT8. 

The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures,  1894.  Ninth  Eeport.  xvi,  229 
pp.  (Issued  by  the  Barean  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  Horace  G.  Wadlin, 
Chief.) 

This  report  consists  of  an  introduction,  3  pages;  tables  presenting 
the  statistics  in  detail,  165  pages;  the  analysis,  83  pages.  There  are 
also  49  pages  devoted  to  an  industrial  chronology  of  the  State,  which 
gives  for  each  town  and  city  the  principal  events  affecting  the  industrial 
establishments  during  1894. 

The  statistics  are  not  shown  for  all  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  State,  the  report  being  confined  to  a  comparison  of 
returns  from  the  same  establishments  reporting  for  the  different  years. 
Comparisons  are  made  for  4,093  establishments  for  1893  and  1894,  for 
3,073  estabhshments  for  the  five  years  from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive,  and 
for  857  establishments  for  the  ten  years  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive. 
The  statistics  presented  in  this  synopsis  have  been  selected  principally 
from  those  given  for  1893  and  1894,  to  which  the  major  portion  of  the 
report  is  devoted, 

Beports  were  received  from  4,486  establishments  for  1894;  of  this 
number  4,093  are  compared  with  reports  for  1893.  These  reports  are 
grouped  in  75  classified  industries,  and  reflect  the  industrial  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  State  during  the  two  years.  ' 

The  4,093  establishments  were  conducted  during  1894  by  3,183  pri- 
vate firms  and  869  corporations,  which  were  managed  by  43,337  individ- 
uals, of  whom  5,056  were  partners  and  38,281  stockholders.  Of  the 
partners  95.63  per  cent  were  males,  2.49  per  cent  females,  and  1.88  per 
cent  estates,  etc.  Of  the  stockholders  56.45  per  cent  were  males,  32.55 
per  cent  females,  and  11  per  cent  banks,  trustees,  etc.  Considering 
the  partners  and  stockholders  in  the  aggregate,  61.02  per  cent  were 
males,  29.05  per  cent  were  females,  and  9.93  per  cent  banks,  trustees, 
etc. 

The  increase  or  decrease  in  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  stock  used, 
and  goods  made  and  work  done  in  1894  as  compared  with  1893  are 
shown  in  the  two  statements  which  follow  for  each  of  the  9  leading 
industries  of  the  State,  and  for  the  remaining  66,  of  the  75  referred 
to  above,  considered  together. 
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STATISTICS  OP  MAUtTFACTTTRBS  IN  75  INDUSTBIES,  1883  AND  1804. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery . 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Paper  and  paper  goods  . . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  industries  (66) 

Total 


Tear. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


1803 
1804 
1803 
1894 
1803 
1804 
1803 
1894 
1803 
1894 
1803 
1804 
1893 
1804 
1883 
1894 
1893 
1894 
1893 
1804 


1898 
1804 


638 

638 

11 

11 

148 

148 

141 

141 

822 

822 

327 

827 

08 

06 

115 

115 

21 

21 

2,272 

2,272 


4,003 
4,003 


Capital  in- 
vested. 


$26,084,810 

26,125,670 

7,003,248 

7.277,248 

115, 110, 460 

114.013,507 

7,030,015 

8,344,321 

80,447,509 

30,414,153 

19, 024, 086 

19, 367, 826 

24,497,673 

24, 881, 826 

26,833,780 

24,004,106 

13, 788, 062 

15,225,680 

160, 150, 654 

147,003,412 


431, 121, 145 
417,647,686 


Wages  paid. 


$20,477,854 

20,082,006 

1,580,010 

1, 329, 350 

24,547,036 

21,863.643 

2,707.042 

2.722,360 

8,613,264 

7,276,866 

6,628,730 

6,501,555 

4,082,882 

3,961,597 

6.747,260 

4,  007,  tftM 

3,884,668 

2,003,040 

44, 678, 678 

80,483,704 


122,405,037 
111,103.086 


Stock  used. 


$40,001,140 

48,636,031 

4,787,252 

3, 621, 574 

46, 150, 475 

41,803,414 

11,381,700 

10,007.498 

0, 005. 070 

7,964,667 

10,665,068 

0, 186, 323 

14,014,112 

13,570,067 

16,877,068 

13,010,011 

10,434,880 

8, 587, 067 

146, 612, 728 

120.834,604 


(xoodsmade 

and  work 

done. 


$84,425,310 

82,479,517 

7.427,385 

6, 760, 705 

85,829,812 

74,085,327 

16,063,980 

15,563.653 

25,387,721 

21,774,080 

22, 361, 691 

19, 363,  367 

23, 682, 831 

22,217,777 

27,778,635 

22,284.956 

16,240,380 

13,847,789 

848,740,268 

218.367,401 


820,239.460 
287,212,086 


552,936,028 
486,144,574 


DECREASE  IN  MANUFACTT7RES  IN  1804  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1883  IN  75  INDUSTRIES. 


Decrease  in-- 

Industries. 

Capital. 

Wages. 

Stock  used. 

(roods  made  and 
work  done. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Boots  and  shoes  ... 

Carpetings 

Cotton  goods 

liOather. ........... 

,  a$41,060 

715,000 

1,006,878 

a404,406 

33,446 

556,761 

0364,152 

1, 130, 544 

a  1,466, 726 

12,247,242 

a0.16 

8.06 

.06 

a5.00 

,11 

2.70 

al.57 

4.62 

a 10. 82 

7.66 

$306,848 

250,660 

2,668,803 

74,682 

1,336,408 

37,175 

121,205 
659,286 
430.713 

5,194,884 

1.93 
16.34 
10.03 

2.67 

15.52 

.56 

2.07 
14.06 
12.02 

11.63 

$1,365,116 

1, 166, 678 

4,257,061 

884,211 

1, 180, 412 

1,806,766 

1,844.065 
8,897,147 
1,846,873 

16, 778, 124 

8.74 

24.35 

0.22 

3.36 

12.48 

18.21 

0.01 
20.60 
17.70 

11.44 

$1,046,808 

1,606,660 

10.844,466 

500,327 

3,613,641 

2, 906, 324 

1,465,054 
5,499,677 
2,892,501 

25,872,867 

2.80 
22.44 
12.63 

3.11 

Machines  and  ma- 
chinery   

14.23 

Metala  and  metal< 
lie  goods. ........ 

13  41 

Paper  and   paper 
goods 

6.19 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods  — 

Other      Industries 

(66) 

•  19.78 
17.81 

10.41 

Total 

13, 477, 500 

3.13 

U,  802, 852 

0.80 

88,027,444 

10.31 

56,703,446 

10.27 

CI  Increase. 

The  term  ''capital  invested"  used  in  compiling  these  statistics  does 
not  mean  merely  cash  capital  or  capital  stock,  but  includes  all  forms 
of  capital  devoted  to  production,  such  as  notes,  bills  receivable,  and 
value  of  land,  machinery,  and  stock  on  hand  or  in  process  of  manufac- 
ture. Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  elements  included  as  capital  are  variable 
from  year  to  year,  it  follows  that  apparently  wide  fluctuations  in  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  will  sometimes  appear  in  the  returns.  A 
reduction  in  capital  does  not,  of  course,  imply  retrogression. 

Four  of  the  9  leading  industries  show  an  increase  and  5  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  the  decrease  for  the  75  industries 
amounting  to  3.13  per  cent.  A  decrease  is  shown  for  wages,  stock  used, 
and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  in  each  of  the  9  selected  and 
for  the  total  of  the  75  industries* 
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The  following  comparative  statement  presents  statistics  for  1893  and 
1894  concerning  the  number  of  employees  and  the  average  yearly  wages 
paid  in  each  of  the  9  selected  industries,  and  in  the  66  other  industries 
considered  together.  This  and  the  two  following  statements^  giving 
statistics  of  employees,  include  wage  earners  only;  officers,  clerks,  or 
other  salaried  persons  are  not  included. 

SMFLOYEES  Ain)  AVERAGE  WAGES  IK  75  INDTTSTSIBS.  18»3  AND  18M. 


IndnstrieB. 


BooU  and  sboes 

C»rpetings 

Coil  on  goods 

Leather 

Maehines  and  machinery 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Paper  and  paper  goods. . . 

Woolen  goods 

Wonted  goods 

Other  indastries  (66) 

Total 


Tear. 

Estab- 
lish. 

Nomber  of  employees. 

ments. 

ATerage. 

Smallest. 

Greatest 

1883 

638 

41.253 

31.506 

49,744 

18M 

638 

40.863 

82,164 

48,151 

18WI 

11 

4,335 

1.017 

5,031 

18M 

11 

3,744 

1,083 

4,667 

1893 

148 

71,506 

50,720 

76, 711 

18M 

148 

68,286 

65.164 

76,004 

1803 

141 

5,666 

8,866 

7,280 

1894 

141 

5,728 

4,521 

7,120 

1898 

822 

15,806 

11,772 

10,106 

1804 

822 

13,581 

10,688 

16,140 

1893 

827 

18,067 

10,200 

15,173 

1804 

827 

11,754 

9,580 

13,626 

1808 

08 

9,924 

8,244 

11,012 

1804 

96 

9,666 

8,148 

10.787 

1898 

115 

15,520 

11. 215 

17,080 

1894  .... 

115 

14,261 

10,163 

16, 703 

1803 

21 

9,404 

6,079 

10,700 

1884 

21 

9,222 

5,590 

11.275 

1893 

2,272 

94,387 

68,784 

115, 917 

1804 

2,272 

86,345 

68,482 

105,505 

1893 

4,083 

280,868 

214,261 

828,768 

1804 

4,093 

263,398 

206,428 

810, 167 

Average 

wages 

per  year. 

$406.38 
401. 4A 
366.56 
355.06 
843.29 
820.41 
408.66 
476.27 
6U.04 
636.81 
607.28 
560.70 
411.42 
409.80 
870.31 
842.75 

a354.28 
314.80 

5  487.36 
467.28 

486.13 
421.81 


a  FSgnros  here  apparently  shonld  be  $354.60 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
h  Figures  here  apparently  shonld  be  $478.86;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  origbal. 

The  total  for  the  75  indastries  given  in  the  above  statement  shows  a 
decrease  for  1894  in  the  average,  greatest,  and  smallest  number  of  per- 
sons employed,  and  in  the  average  annual  wages.  The  decrease  in  the 
average  wages  amounted  to  $14.32,  or  3.28  per  cent. 

Considering  the  total  for  the  75  industries,  the  per  cent  of  males  and 
females  of  the  whole  number  employed  at  each  specified  weekly  rate  of 
wages  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


FEB  CENT  OF   MAL£S  AND   FEMALES  OF  THE  WHOLE  NUMBER   EMPLOYED  AT 

SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  WAGES,  1603  AND  1804. 


Weekly  wages. 


Undergo 

|5  or  under $6.. 
16  or  under f7.. 
|7orQnder$8.. 
18  or  under  $9.. 
$8  or  under  $10. 
$H)«»r  under  $12 
$12  or  under  $15 
$15oraader$80 
$20  or  over 

Total.... 


1803. 


Males. 


37.64 
34.47 
43.39 
67.03 
63.60 
79.03 
84.86 
93.25 
97.02 
99.07 


66.28 


Females. 


62.36 

66.53 

66.61 

42.97 

36.60 

20.97 

15.16 

6.75 

S.96 

.93 


33.72 


1804. 


Males. 


86.61 
35.42 
48.11 
58.77 
66.02 
81.35 
87.06 
93.28 
06.82 
98.00 


65.49 


Females. 


63.49 

64.58 

61.89 

41.23 

9o .  VI) 

18.65 

12.92 

6.72 

8.18 

2.00 


34.51 
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From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  males 
in  each  wage  class  increases  after  the  ^'$5  or  under  $6"  wage  limit  is 
passed,  while  the  proportion  of  females  correspondingly  declines. 

In  the  following  statement,  which  comprises  the  75  indostries,  the 
total  number  of  males,  the  total  number  of  females,  and  the  total  nam- 
ber  of  employees  of  both  sexes  are  each  considered  as  representing  100 
X>er  cent,  and  the  number  of  employees  in  each  wage  class  constitutes 
parts  of  this  aggregate. 


PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  MALES  AND  FEMALES  EMPLOYED  AT  SPECIFIED 

WEEKLY  WAGES,  1883  AJSTD  18M. 


Weekly  wAgee. 


Under  $5 

$5  or  under  $6.. 
$6  or  under  17.. 
f7  or  under  $8.. 
$8  or  under  $9.. 
|0  or  under  $10. 
$10  or  under  $12 
$12  or  under  $15 
$15  or  under  $20 
$20  or  over 

Total 


1893. 

1894. 

MRlm. 

Femalee. 

Total. 

Malea. 

Females. 

7.60 

24.41 

13.20 

8.56 

28.27 

4.79 

17.89 

9.21 

6.71 

19.76 

7.65 

19.87 

11.64 

8.86 

18.14 

0.00 

13.33 

10.46 

9.72 

12.95 

8.69 

9.82 

9.07 

8.72 

8.51 

12.87 

6.71 

10.79 

12.26 

5.33 

14.87 

6.16 

11.46 

14.05 

3.95 

17.10 

2.43 

12.15 

16.04 

2.19 

13.36 

.81 

9.13 

11.91 

.74 

4.47 

.08 

2.99 

4.18 

.16 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

15.86 

10.56 

12.06 

10.84 

8.66 

9.86 

10.56 

U.26 

8.06 

2.79 


100.00 


The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  average  proportion 
of  business  done  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  for  the  9 
selected  industries  and  for  the  66  other  industries  considered  together, 
in  1893  and  1894.  The  proportional  amount  of  business  done  was  com- 
puted by  considering  the  maximum  production — ^that  is  to  say,  the 
greatest  amount  of  goods  that  can  be  turned  out  with  the  present  facil- 
ities— as  representing  100  per  cent. 

AVEILA.OE  PROPORTION  OF  BUSINESS  DONE  AND  AVERAGE  DAYS  IN  OPERATION 

IN  75  INDUSTRIES,  1893  AND  1894. 


Industries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Can>eting8 

Cotton  goods 

Leather 

Machines  and  machinery. 
Metals  and  metallic  goods 
Paper  and  paper  goods. . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 

Other  industries  (66) 

Total 


Nnmber 

of  estah- 

Uah. 

ments. 


638 

11 

148 

141 

322 

327 

98 

115 

21 

2,272 


4,093 


Average  proportion 
of  business  done. 


1803. 


59.19 
60.27 
85.97 
6L60 
60.12 
50.96 
74.72 
75.43 
77.05 
59.49 


61.49 


1804. 


50.76 
61.55 
79.58 
63.84 
63.84 
66.93 
61.65 
73.81 
75.33 
57.20 


50.06 


Average  days  in 
operation. 


1803. 


275.00 
247.53 
281.87 
280.00 
287.42 
267.01 
278.37 
265.01 
278.53 
280.27 


278.40 


1804. 


270.16 
250.15 
273.08 
291.50 
283.30 
266.01 
273.21 
282.70 
270.00 
278.53 


275.63 


In  the  4,093  establishments  making  returns  in  each  year,  the  propor- 
tion of  business  done  in  1893  is  represented  by  61.49  per  cent,  and  in 
1894  by  69.06  per  cent.  Fifteen  industries  reported  a  larger  proportion 
of  business  done  in  1894. 

The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  dulling  1893  was,  for  all 
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indnstries,  278.40,  and  during  1894,  275.68,  a  decrease  of  2.77  days,  or 
0.99  per  cent.  Thirty-six  of  the  75  industries  considered  show  an 
increase  in  the  average  number  of  days  in  operation  in  1894  as  com- 
pared with  1893. 

The  actual  product  per  $1,000  of  capital  invested  in  each  of  the  9 
leading  industries  of  the  State,  with  the  average  product  per  employee, 
the  percentages  of  industry  product  paid  in  wages,  and  the  percentages 
devoted  to  other  exx>enses,  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  for  1894. 

By  industry  product  is  meant  the  actual  result  of  the  productive 
forces  in  the  industry;  that  is,  the  added  value  created  above  the  value 
of  stock  and  materials  consumed.  This  product  was  obtained  by 
deducting  from  the  total  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done  the  value 
of  stock  used.  In  the  division  of  the  proceeds  of  each  industry,  one 
part  of  the  industry  product  is  paid  to  the  labor  force  in  the  form  of 
wages.  The  balance  constitutes  a  fund  from  which  are  paid  freights, 
insurance,  interest  on  loans  and  stock,  rents,  commissions,  salaries,  etc., 
in  fact,  all  expenses  other  than  those  for  stock  and  wages.  The  remain- 
der, if  any,  is  the  profit  of  the  employer. 

DTDUSTBY  PRODUCT,  WAGES,  AlfD  PROFIT   AND  EXPENSES  IK  NINE  SPECIFIED 

INDUSTRIES,  18M. 


Inddhtries. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Carpetin  gs 

Cotton  goods 

Leather  

MachincMS  and  machinery. 
Hetals  and  motallio  goods 
Paper  and  paper  goods . . . 

Woolen  goods 

Worateagoods 


Industry 
product. 


$33,943,486 

2, 130, 131 

33,001,913 

4,666,156 

13, 800, 413 

10,177,044 

8, 647, 720 

0,265,047 

4,760,632 


Wages. 


$20,082,006 
1,320.350 
21, 863, 643 
2,722,360 
7, 276, 866 
8,601,555 
3. 061, 507 
4,887,084 
2,003,040 


Profit and 

expense 

fund. 


$13,861,480 
800,781 
11,228,270 
1,843,705 
6, 532, 567 
3,585,480 
4.686,123 
4,377,063 
1,855,802 


Industry  product. 


Per 

$1,000  of 
capital. 


$1,200.23 
203.06 
200.25 
547.22 
454.05 
525.47 
347.56 
884.53 
312.62 


Aver- 
age per 

em- 
ployee. 


Percent 

of  industry 

product. 


Paid 

in 
wages, 


$830.67 
571.35 
484.07 
707.16 

1,016.82 
865.84 
804.75 
640.68 
616. 14 


60.16 
62.14 
66.07 
50.62 
52.60 
64.77 
45.81 
52.76 
61.01 


Devoted 
to  profit 
and  ex- 
penses. 


40.84 
37.86 
33.03 
40.38 
47.81 
35.23 
64.10 
47.24 
88.00 


The  following  comparative  statement  shows  the  valne  of  goods  made 
and  work  done  as  reported  by  857  identical  establishments  in  each 
year  from  1885  to  1894,  inclusive: 

VALX7E  OF  GOODS  MADE  AND  WORK  DONE.  1885  TO  18M. 


.  Year. 

1886 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 


Value. 


$200, 
2.^, 
253, 
261, 
270, 
280, 
284, 
206, 
271, 
230, 


600,026 
261,482 
600,055 
000,722 
018,630 
482,616 
042,015 
563,113 
222,640 
816,588 


Increase. 


Amount. 


$20,761,456 

14,328,573 

7,410,667 

0,008,008 

10,46P,886 

8,560,300 

12,520,106 

025,340,473 

a31,406,062 


Per  cent. 


14.21 
5.00 
2.03 
3.45 
8.88 
L27 
4.41 
a8.54 
all.  68 


a  Decrease. 
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In  the  following  comparative  statement  a  similar  showing  is  made 
for  3,073  identical  establishments  reporting  in  each  of  the  five  years 
from  1890  to  1894,  inclusive: 

VALUE  OF  GOODS  MADE  AlsTD  WORK  DONE,  1890  TO  1894. 


Year. 

Valae. 

Inenue. 

Amottni. 

Per  cent. 

1890 

$506^42,367 
617,274,796 
547.924,725 
504,017,606 
449,675,980 

1891 

99,182,429 

80, 649, 929 

a43.907,000 

a  64. 341, 765 

1.80 

1892 

6.93 

1893 

a8.0I 

1894 

a  10. 78 

aDecFMM. 

SECBHT  FOSEiaV  STATISTICAL  PUBUCATIOVS. 

•  

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Liquor  Traffic  in  Canada. 

vi,  1,003  pp. 

The  object  of  this  commission,  which  was  authorized  March  14, 1892, 
was  to  obtain  the  ftdlest  and  most  reliable  data  i>ossible  respecting  Hhe 
effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  upon  all  interests  affected  by  it  in  Canada; 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  in  this  and  other  countries  with 
a  yiew  to  lessen,  regulate,  or  prohibit  the  traffic;  the  results  of  these 
measures  in  each  case;  the  effect  that  the  enactment  of  a  prohibitory 
liquor  law  in  Canada  would  have  in  respe6t  of  social  conditions,  agri- 
cultural business,  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  of  the  revenue, 
requirements  of  municipalities,  provinces,  and  of  the  Dominion,  and 
also  as  to  its  capability  of  efficient  enforcement;  all  other  information 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  prohibition." 

The  rei>ort  proper  comprises  one  volume  of  1,003  pages.  Numerous 
witnesses  were  examined  by  the  commission  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  the  Northwest  Territories,  British  Columbia,  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  evidence  is  contained  in  five  volumes,  having  a 
total  of  5,617  pages. 

The  interests  affected  by  the  liquor  traffic  in  Canada  are  so  varied, 
numerous,  and  extensive,  and  the  data  available  so  limited,  that  the 
commission  was  unable  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  most  prominent  of 
these  interests  and  to  supply  such  information  in  regard  to  them  as  they 
were  able  to  procure. 

During  the  five  years  from  1889  to  1893  there  were  manufactured  in 
the  Dominion,  on  an  average  each  year,  4,538,000  gallons  of  whisky 
and  17,150,000  gallons  of  beer  and  ale.  Estimating  the  value  of  the 
whisky  at  60  cents  and  of  the  beer  and  ale  at  30  cents  per  gallon,  and 
of  the  cattle  feed  and  reftise  products  sold  at  $800,000,  the  total  value 
of  the  annual  product  of  the  establishments  manufacturing  spirits  and 
beer  would  be  $8,667,800. 

To  illustrate  further  the  extent  of  the  interests  affected  by  the  indus- 
try, an  estimate  is  presented  of  the  values  of  the  products  of  other 
industries,  such  as  cooperage,  fuel,  certain  farm  crops,  transportation, 

etc.,  affected  by  the  traffic.    The  estimates  of  the  various  amounts  paid 
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annnally  by  the  distilleries  and  breweries  in  the  Dominion  are  sum- 
marized  as  follows: 

Raw  materialBy  the  prodncts  of  the  farm $2,382,765 

Wages 1,194,046 

Fuel 170,000 

Transportation 450,000 

Casks,  bottles,  cases,  etc 206,455 

Capsules,  corks,  etc 

Printing,  advertising,  show  cards,  etc 

Repairs,  blacksmiths' work,  etc 

Insurance 

Taxes,  gas,  water  supplies,  etc 

Ice : 


76,186 

79,897 

47,005 

151,685 

123,118 

.'. 36,757 

Sundries 121,992 

Total - 5,039,906 

There  was  paid  annually  $1,038,671  for  imported  materials,  leaving 
$4,001,235  as  the  sam  paid  for  Canadian  prodncts,  wages,  etc 

There  are,  based  on  an  average  for  five  years,  2,001,318  gallons  of 
spirits,  malt  liquors,  and  wines  imported  annually  into  the  Dominion, 
which  are  valued  at  $1,736,897. 

Taking  an  average  of  tl\e  total  amount  of  spirits,  wine,  and  malt 
liquors  entered  for  consumption  for  the  five  years  ending  with  June, 
1893,  it  was  found  to  be  21,676,749  gallons  per  annum.  The  average 
population  for  the  same  period  was  4,834,876,  making  the  per  capita 
consumption  4.48  gallons.  The  valuation  of  the  annual  consumption 
was  placed  at  $15,030,064.  Taking  an  average  of  the  quantities  of 
wine,  spirits,  and  malt  liquors  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  years 
ending  1893,  but  excluding  cider  and  native  wines,  and  taking  an  aver- 
age of  the  retail  prices,  the  calculation  shows  the  sum  of  $39,879,854 
to  be  paid  for  liquor  by  the  consumers. 

The  total  annual  Government  revenue  derived  from  the  traffic,  based 
on  the  reports  for  five  years,  is  given  at  $7,101,557.22. 

How  much  of  the  crime,  poverty,  and  insanity  of  the  country  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  could  not  be  accurately 
determined. 

The  average  number  of  convictions  per  year  to  each  1,000  of  popula- 
tion for  different  offenses  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

CONVICTIONS  PER  1,000  OF  POPULATION,  1881  TO  18W. 


Periods. 


Five  years  ending  1885. . 
Five  years  ending  1890. . 
Three  years  ending  1893 


For 

drunken  ■ 

ness. 


2.49 
2.72 
2.46 


For  offenses 

against 
liquor  laws. 


0.42 
.69 

.48 


Total. 


2.91 
3.41 
2.94 


All  con- 
victions. 


7.14 
7.87 
7.40 


In  summarizing,  it  is  stated  that  the  statistics  show — 

1.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  insane. 

2.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  to  the  common  jails, 
and  of  those  remaining  therein. 
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3.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  x>opiilation  in  the  reformatories  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

4.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  arrested  for  offenses  in  the 
principal  cities  and  towns,  more  particularly  in  those  arrested  for 
drunkenness. 

5.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  convictions  for  offenses  of  all  kinds, 
comparing  the  five  years  ended  1890  with  the  five  years  ended  1885, 
but  a  decrease  in  the  convictions  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  the 
three  years  ended  1893  as  compared  with  those  for  the  five  years 
ended  1890,  and  a  steady  reduction  in  the  yearly  ratios  from  1889  to 
1893. 

The  returns  for  the  earUer  years  for  which  the  statistics  are  given 
are  supi)osed  to  be  less  accurate  than  those  for  the  later  ones. 

6.  Taking  the  statistics  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  for  the  whole 
Dominion,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  for  the  five  years  ended 
1885  was  2.49  per  1,000  of  the  i)opulation.  In  the  five  years  ended 
1890,  during  the  greater  portion  jot  which  the  Scott  act(a)  was  in  force 
in  a  large  number  of  counties  in  Ontario,  the  average  was  2.72  per 
1,000  of  the  population.  In  the  three  years  ended  1893,  the  average 
per  1,000  fell  to  2.46.  The  highest  ratios  were  in  the  years  1889  and 
1890.  These  were  the  years  immediately  following  the  abandonment  of 
the  Scott  act  throughout  the  counties  in  Ontario.  In  them  the  ratio 
was  2.94,  and  from  thd.t  point  there  was  a  gradual  reduction  until,  in 
1893,  the  ratio  reached  2.35  per  1,000. 

7.  The  statistics  of  the  committals  to,  and  those  remaining  in,  the 
penitentiaries  of  the  Dominion  show  a  large  decrease  in  the  period 
between  1880  and  1893. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  make  a  summarization  of  the  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  liquor  traffic  or  of  the  results  of  such  legislation. 
The  elaborate  detail  presentation  concerning  this,  as  well  as  the  other 
features  of  the  inquiry,  should  be  consulted  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of 
the  subjects  discussed. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Burea/u  of  Industries  for  the  Province  of  Ontario^ 
1894,  G.  0.  James,  Secretary.  Published  by  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture,    xvi,  339  pp. 

This  report  is  for  the  year  1894,  and  presents  statistics  on  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Weather  and  the  crops,  58  pages;  live  stock,  the  dairy, 
and  the  apiary,  42  pages;  values,  rents,  and  farm  wages,  39  pages; 
loan  and  investment  companies,  28  pages;  chattel  mortgages,  4  pages; 
municipal  statistics,  174  pages. 

Weatheb  and  THE  Oeops. — Tables  giving  temperature,  sunshine, 
and  precipitation,  as  observed  at  various  well-distributed  points 
throughout  the  province,  furnish  an  interesting  exhibit  of  weather 
conditions  for  the  years  1893  and  1894,  also  the  average  for  thirteen 
years  (1882  to  1894)  for  temperature  and  precipitation,  and  for  twelve 
years  (1883  to  1894)  for  sunshine. 

There  were  23,038,974  acres  of  land  assessed  in  the  rural  area  of  the 
province  during  1894,  of  which  12,292,610  acres  were  cleared,  there 
remaining  7,859,714  acres  in  woodland  and  2,886,050  acres  in  swamp, 


The  Canadian  temperance  law  of  1878,  based  on  the  pTUioV^^le  oi  Yqq.q^q^'V^^'^* 
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marsh,  or  waste  land.  There  were  2,703,241  acres  in  pasture  during 
the  year  and  8,215,153  in  crops.  The  average  number  of  acres  per 
year  sown  in  crops  during  the  period  from  1882  to  1894,  inclusive,  was 
7,655,848.  The  acreage  and  yield  of  the  principal  crops  is  shown  in 
the  following  statement : 

ACKBAGE  AND  YIELD  OF  FARM  PBODUCTS,  1894. 


ProdnctB. 


Fall  wheat 

Spring  wheat 

Barley 

Oato 

Rye 

Pease 

Com,  for  basking 

Com,  for  Bilo  and  fodder 

Buckwheat 

Beans 

Potatoes 

MaDgel>wimels 

Carrots 

Tnmips 

Hay  Mid  clever 


Acres. 


778,  M2 

230,016 

486,261 

2,330.766 

90,144 
785,007 
267,348 
111,361 
145,268 

59,281 
167,253 

27,670 

11,186 

147. 657 

2,576,948 


Yield  in  bushels. 


Total. 


16,612, 

3,367, 
10,980, 
69,867, 

1,886, 

14,022, 

16, 275, 

a  1,049, 

2,534. 

827, 

17, 163, 

11,532, 

3,716. 

61, 6W, 

a  3, 575, 


106 
854 
404 
716 
606 
888 
352 
764 
335 
514 
130 
127 
140 
487 
200 


Average 
per  acre. 


21.2 

14.6 

216 

30.0 

15.4 

17.9 

60.9 

a9.43 

17.4 

14.0 

102.6 

416.8 

382.2 

417.8 

al.89 


a  Tons. 

Live  Stock,  thb  Dairy,  and  thb  Apiary. — Some  of  the  totals  for 
the  statistics  of  1894,  given  under  this  title,  are  shown  in  the  following 
summarized  statement: 

Honee,  nnmber 674, 777 

Hogs,  number 1,142,133 

Homed  cattle,  number 2,099,301 

Sheep,  nnmber 2,015,805 

"Wool  clip : 

Number  of  fleeces 1, 092, 467 

Pounds  of  wool 6, 235, 036 

Pounds  of  wool  per  fleece 5.71 

Poultry,  number  of  fowls 7,652,662 

Cheese  factories : 

Number  reporting 1 ,  Oil 

Milk  used,  pounds 1,027,577,831 

Cheese  made,  pounds 97, 284, 547 

Gross  Talue  of  cheese $8, 441, 247 

Creameries : 

Number  reporting 39 

Butter  made,  pounds 1,072,617 

Value  of  butter $224,605 

Apiary  outfit : 

Hives  of  bees,  number 200, 094 

Value  of  outfit $1,051,574 

Values,  Rents,  and  Farm  Wa^es.— The  total  values  of  farm 
property  for  1894  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Farmland $587,246,117 

Bandings 204,071,566 

Implements 51,530,172 

Live  stock  on  hand 111,547,652 

Total 954,386,607 
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The  total  valae  of  live  stoek  sold  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$31,9^,589.  Based  upon  market  prices,  the  total  value  of  crops  for 
the  year  aggregated  $94,055,392. 

The  average  value  of  a  rented  farm,  including  buildings,  in  1894  was 
$5,297;  the  average  rental  $238,  or  4.49  per  cent  of  the  value  of  land 
and  buildings.  The  area  of  a  rented  farm  averaged  127  acres,  with  90 
acres  cleared. 

The  average  annual  wages  for  farm  laborers  in  1894  is  given  at  $156 
with  board,  and  $247  without  board.  The  average  monthly  wages  for 
the  working  season  are  reported  at  $16.55  with,  and  $25.61  without 
board.    Domestic  servants  on  farms  average  $6.23  per  month. 

Loan  and  Investment  Oompanibs. — The  following  statement  gives 
totals  for  the  loan  and  investment  companies  of  the  province  as 
reported  for  the  years  1893  and  1894 : 

LOAK  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES,  16W  AND  1894. 


ItemB. 


Nnmber  of  eompaniea 

Capital  aubaoribed 

Liabiiitiea  to  atockholden 
Liabmtloa  to  the  pnbUc. . . 

Total  liabiUtiea 

Secored  loan  aaaeta 

Property  aaaeta 

Total  aaaeta 


1SQ8. 


88 

$88,582,965 


49,285,824 
84,916,884 


184.202,488 


118,040,915 
10,161,573 


134,202,488 


1804. 


80 

194,047,711 


50,588,921 
86,058,820 


137,541,741 


120,229,818 
17.811.928 


137,541,741 


Chattel.  Mobtoages. — During  the  year  ending  December  31, 1894, 
there  were  21,759  chattel  mortgages,  representing  $11,220,205,  on  record 
in  the  province  and  undischarged.  Of  this  number  11,687,  represent- 
ing $3,446,884,  were  against  farmers.  In  1893  the  chattel  mortgages 
numbered  19,722  and  represented  $9,333,385,  of  which  10,684,  repre- 
senting $3,059,857,  were  against  farmers. 

MxTNioiPAL  Statistics. — ^The  details  presented  for  the  municipal 
statistics  of  the  province  for  the  year  1893  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Populfttion 1,910,059 

Total  asseased  valuation $825,530,052.00 

Taxes  imposed  for  all  parposes 12, 522, 660. 00 

Rate  per  head 6.56 

Mills  on  the  doUar 15.17 

Bonded  debt 48,083,243.00 

Rate  per  head a28. 17 

Hoatingdebt 6,796,422.00 

Interest  paid  on  loans  and  debentures 2,508,691.00 

a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $25.17;  those  given  are,  however,  according 
to  the  original. 
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Die  Arheitseinstellungen  im  Oewerhebetriehe  im  Jahre  1893  (Beilage  der 
^<  Statistischen  Monatschrift,"  1894).  Die  Arheitseinstellungen  im 
Oewerhebetriehe  in  Osterreich  Wakrend  des  Jahres  1894.  Heransge- 
geben  vom  Statistischen  Departement  im  k.  k^  Handelsministeriam. 
31, 128  pp. 

The  Austrian  Oovemment  has  been  collecting  statistics  of  strikes 
each  year  since  1891.  Those  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  were  printed 
by  the  Government,  but  not  for  general  distribution.  The  report  for 
1893  was  published  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to  the  monthly  statis- 
tical bulletin,  Statistische  Monatschrift.  The  last  report,  for  1894,  is 
the  first  that  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  special  report  of  the  bureau  of 
statistics  of  the  Imperial  Ministry  of  Gommerce. 

The  statistics'  for  1891  and  1892  appeared  in  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  in  an  article  on  strikes  in  Austria.  The  article 
was  prepared  from  data  obtained  from  Volume  XI  of  the  foreign  reports 
of  the  British  Boyal  Gommission  on  Labor.  The  statistics  presented 
in  the  present  article  are  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  official 
reports  of  the  Austrian  Government. 

The  strike  statistics  in  these  reports  do  not  cover  agricultural,  for- 
estry, or  mining  industries.  These  will  be  separately  treated  in  a 
report  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Austrian  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

The  statistics  for  the  two  years  here  presented  were  collected  accord- 
ing to  such  different  methods,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  the 
information  in  separate  tables  for  each  year.  The  report  for  1893 
embraces  but  two  general  tables,  one  showing  strikes  according  to 
localities,  and  the  other  by  industries  affected.  The  essential  features 
of  the  second  are  reproduced  in  the  following  table: 

STRIKES  IN  1893,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Cause  or  object. 

Result 

• 

Industries. 

TotaL 

Strik- 
ers. 

Days 
lost. 

For  in- 
crease 

of 

wages 

or  that 

and 

other 

de- 

mands 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

All 
other. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Building 

Brewing 

Stoneoutting 

10 

10 

9 
2 
3 

1 

249 

16 

135 

18 

1 
3 

1 

1 

1 

37 

1 

1 

229 
2 
8 

1' 

12,405 
1,225 

700 

1,291 
44 
48 

85 

30 

55 

570 

196 

33 

8,617 

1,053 

574 

39 

9,892 
222 
700 

1,182 
19 
31 

70 

27 

65 

370 

150 

33 

2,051 
243 
248 

22 

209,155 

3,067 

52,500 

19,109 
88 
88 

350 

54 

985 

10,163 

1,360 

66 

32,580 

3,288 

534 

396 

7 
7 
1 

5 

1 

3 

r 

6 
2 
1 

1 

I]^elng,  bleach- 
ing, and  flnish- 
ine 

2 

4 

Board  sawing . . . 

Printing 

Paper-box  mak- 
inir 

3 

1 

1 

Cement 

1 

Piano 

1 
7 
1 

1 

2 
2 

Wood  turning... 
Ribbon  printing. 
Gas  and  water 
works 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Glass    and    ce- 
ramics   

Rubber  goods  . . . 
Hate..." 

6 

1 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

graphing 

k 
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STRIKES  IV  1898,  BY  INDUSTEEES-Conclnded. 

Strikes. 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Employees. 

Cause  or  ol^eot 

Besult. 

Indoatries. 

TotaL 

Strik- 
ers. 

Days 
lost. 

For  in- 
crease 

of 
wa«e« 
orthAt 

and 
other 

de. 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

AU 
other. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Coal  handling. . . 
Leather 

1 
14 

8 
18 

• 

1 
2 

1 
1 
8 

4 

1 
48 

11 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 
48 

8 
56 

1 

9 

1 

1 

256 

4 

1 
43 

86 
1 
2 

36 

4 

1,000 
1,963 
2,175 
1,686 

232 

88 

29 

20 

502 

681 

83 
14,128 

546 

81 

156 

100 
105 

1,000 

1,790 

222 

1,299 

190 

78 

8 

20 

489 

526 

40 
6,423 

523 

42 

6 

50 
99 

12,000 

50,684 

1,040 

14,498 

1,520 
1,452 
16 
40 
2,415 
1,778 

40 
90,771 

6,577 

672 

10 

400 
990 

1 

12 
2 
6 

1 

1 

10 
1 
5 

1 
1 

1 

1 

6 

10 

1 

1 
6 

8 

Machinery 

Metal 

6 

2 

7 

Mineral  oil  and 
Urd  refining, 
and       candle 
making 

Floor  muling.... 

Paper  ruling 

Cleaning  works . 

Tailoring 

Shoemaking 

Snlphnrio    acid 
and  fertilising 
works,  ^r T^,^. 

2 
1 

1 

1 

1 
8 

4 

1 
22 

9 

1 
1 

1 

8 

2 

2 

1 

Textiles 

8 

13 
2 

12 
2 

9 

3 

1 

1 
1 

22 

Furniture    and 
cabinetmaking 

Linen  goods 

Bricks  and  tiles . 

Painting      and 
decorating 

Whitewashing.. 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

172 

1,207 

45,580 

28.120 

518,511 

101 

20 

51 

33 

55 

84 

The  report  for  1894  goes  more  into  details  concemiDg  strikes,  with 
the  exception,  however,  that  indastries  are  given  in  more  comprehen- 
sive groups.  The  tables  embrace  information  concerning  each  strike, 
with  separate  recapitnlations  according  to  localities  and  industries,  the 
number  and  character  of  strikes  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
began,  the  results  of  strikes  according  to  their  duration,  and  the  results 
by  causes.  The  information  contained  in  these  tables  is  also  much  more 
carefully  analyzed  in  the  text  preceding  them  than  in  the  report  for 
1893.  The  two  following  tables  give  the  same  information  as  that  for 
1893,  though  somewhat  more  in  detail,  concerning  strikes  in  1894: 

STRIKES  IN  1894,  BY  OTDUSTRIBS. 


Industries, 


Stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware 

Metal  and  metallic  goods 

Machinery  and  instruments 

Wooden  and  caoutchouc  goods 

Leather,  hides,  brushes,  and  feathers 

Textiles 

Paper  hanging 

Wearing  apparel  and  millinery 

Paper 

Food  preparations 

Chemical  works 

Building  trades 

Printing  and  publishing 

Power,  neat,  and  Ught  station 

Transportation 

Other  industries 

Total 


StHkes. 

Establish 
ments. 

Total  em- 
ployees. 

22 

130 

7,717 

23 

38 

4,606 

7 

7 

579 

23 

1,693 

12,818 

9 

19 

765 

34 

46 

10,467 

1 

145 

422 

9 

22 

837 

1 

1 

25 

7 

97 

1.021 

2 

2 

1,612 

11 

358 

18,921 

5 

5 

152 

1 

1 

168 

2 

2 

509 

2 

2 

99 

159 

2,468 

60,718 

Strikers. 


6.415 

2,752 

194 

9,703 

641 

6,817 

194 

668 

24 

290 

1,268 

14, 975 

85 

104 

240 

97 


Strikers 
reem- 
ployed. 


44,075 


6,235 

2,522 

103 

9,579 

421 

5,624 

194 

511 

23 

283 

468 

14.397 

60 


50 
97 


40,567 


New  em- 
ployees 

aft«r 
strikes. 


104 
165 
45 
104 
107 
529 


114 


14 

932 

84 

24 

100 

118 


2,890 
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DURATION  AUTD  KBBULTS  OF  STKIKES  1X1894,  BY  IITDUSTBIES. 


Duration  of  strikes. 

Besolts  of  strikes. 

Indastriea. 

ID  days 

ana 

under. 

11  to  20 
days. 

21  to  30 
days. 

31  to  40 
days. 

Over 

40 
days. 

Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Stone,  glasa,  china,  and 
earthen  ware 

Metal     and     metallic 
goods  ................ 

17 
15 

4 

16 

6 
25 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 
6 
1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

• 

2 

1 

6 
6 

27.27 
26.09 

10 
6 

45.46 
26.09 

6 

11 

7 

9 

5 
22 

27.27 
47  82 

Machinery  and  instra- 
ments ................ 

100.00 

Wooden    and    oaoat- 
ohoao  ffoods .......... 

1 

1 

2 

2 
2 

8 

3 
2 

34.78 

33.83 
6.88 

6 

1 
10 

1 

3 

26.09 

11.11 

29.41 

100.00 

83.33 

39  18 

Leather,  nidea,  broshea, 
and  featherSr .  t^  r 

65.56 

Textiles 

1 

64.71 

Paper  hanging- » . . » r 

Wearing  apparel  and 

6 

1 
7 
2 
9 

3 

1 
2 
2 

1 

1 

4 

44.46 

2 
1 
8 
2 
5 

2 

1 
1 

22.22 

Paper 

100.00 

Food  preparations 

Chemical  works 

2 

28.57 

2 

28.57 

^86 

100.00 

Bnildinflrtarades 

1 
2 

1 

4 
8 

36.36 
60.00 

2 

18.18 

45.46 

Printing  and  pablish- 
ing 

40.00 

Power,  heat,  and  light 

fltAfinn     .........rr.... 

100.00 

1S>«nBnnrftntinn 

1 
1 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

nt.liAr  inHnatrlfui _ 

1 

50.00 

Total 

115 

24 

5 

5 

10 

89 

24.53 

43 

27.04 

77 

48.43 

CAUSES  OF  STBIKES  IN  1894,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industries. 

Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 

For 

in- 
crease 

of 
wages. 

For 
regu- 
lar 

pay- 
ments 

For 
re- 
duc- 
tion 
of 
hours 

For 
dis- 
charge 
of  fore- 
men, 
etc. 

Aninst 

charge 
of  em- 
ployees 

For  re- 
instate- 
ment 
of  dis- 
charged 

em- 
ployees 

Against 
obnox- 
ious 
rules. 

For 
Labor 
Day, 

May 

1. 

Other 
causes 

TotaL 

Stone,  glass,  ohisa, 
and  earthen  ware . . 

2 

4 

17 

12 

3 

14 

6 

16 

1 

7 

4 
6 

5 
6 

9 
10 

1 
10 

4 
21 

6 

1 
5 

87 

Metal  and  metallic 
goods  ............. 

4 
2 

2 
3 

7 
1 
'f 

5 

4 
5 

1 
7 

....■• ^. 

54 

Machinery  and  in- 
struments . .  - 

10 

Wooden  and  oaont- 
ohouc  goods 

Leather,          hides, 
brushes,and  feath- 
ers   

5 

...... 

8 

3 
8 

1 

3 

4 

2 
5 

1 

1 

47 
17 

Textiles 

8 

71 

Paner  hsoirinff  ^  ^ . . .  ^ 

8 

Wearing       apparel 

andmulinery 

Paper 

2 

2 

4 

1 

26 
1 

Food  nreparations . . . 

4 

3 

1 

18 

Chemical  works 

2 
2 

1 

2 

Building  trades 

5 

2 

4 
1 

1 

3 
2 

1 

1 

17 

Printing   and   pub- 
llahine 

1 

1 
1 

2 
1 

*  8 

Power,    bnat,    and 
liffht  station 

1 
2 
1 

4 

Transportatiou 

1 
1 

4 

Other  industries  .... 

I 

i 

4 

Total  (a) 

18 

88 

8 

43 

16 

23 

28 

1 

24 

74 

318 

a  A  considerable  number  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  In  such  oases  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with  those 
for  the  last  table  on  page  296. 
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An  analjrsifi  of  these  tables  shows  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  strikes  ooeorred  in  the  groups  of  building  trades,  wooden  and 
caoutchoQC  goods,  stone,  glass,  china,  and  earthen  ware,  and  textiles. 
The  ezttet  extmt  to  which  each  group  figures  is  shown  in  the  following 
Btatenient  of  percentages: 


Industries 

Bnildinf  tM^Mw 

Wooden  and  oaontohoao  goods 

StoBe,  gi— S|  okiiift,  and  eartkea  wi 

TeztUea 

Other 


Per  cent  of 
strikes. 


83.98 
22.21 
14.51 
14.33 
14.88 


Per  oent  of 
days  lost. 


28.14 

49.85 
6.48 
8.05 

13.48 


The  duration  of  strikes  was,  in  general,  very  short.  Out  of  a  total 
of  159  strikes,  115  lasted  less  than  11  days.  The  longest  strike  lasted 
136  days,  while  the  average  duration  was  11.68  days. 

In  giving  the  causes  of  strikes,  the  Austrian  bureau  has  adopted  a 
peculiar  method  of  xHPesentation.  As  strikes  may,  and  usually  do, 
result  fin>m  a  variety  <rf  causes,  it  has  been  thought  preferable  to  use 
the  cause  instead  of  the  strike  as  the  unit.  The  table,  therefore,  shows 
the  number  of  times  that  each  cause  figured  as  the  incentive  to  a 
strike.    Thus  there  is  shown  a  total  of  318  causes  for  159  strikes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  demands  for  an  increase  of  wages  and  for  a 
reduction  of  hoars  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes^  Of 
the  total  of  318  causes,  88,  or  27.67  per  cent,  were  due  to  the  former, 
and  43,  or  13.52  per  cent,  to  the  latter  cause. 

The  bureau  has,  however,  also  made  a  calculation  of  the  causes  of 
strikes  according  to  the  more  usual  method  of  using  the  strike  as  the 
unit.  Such  a  presentation,  together  with  the  percentage  of  strikes 
due  to  each  cause,  is  given  in  the  following  statement : 


PBB  GBNT  OF  STRIKES  DUE  TO  BACH  SPECIEIED  CAUSE,  1894. 


Cause. 


▲gatsstrednotionof  wa^es 

Against  redsetioii  of  wages  in  connsotion  with  rarious  otber  demands 

For  increase  of  wages , 

For  increase  of  wages  and  reduction  of  hours 

For  increase  oi  wages  and  Mdmotion  of  ho«rs  in  connection  with  other  demands 
For  increase  of  wages  in  connection  with  other  demands,  but  not  Including 

rsdactloMof  hanrs 

For  regalar  payments 

For  recnlar  payments  in  connection  with  other  demands 

For  reduction  of  hours 

For  reduction  of  hours  in  conuectlon  with  other  demands,  but  not  including 

increase  of  wages , 

For  discharge  ofroremen  or  superintendents 

For  diaoharoe  of  foremen  or  superintendents  In  connection  wiUi  other  demands 

not  speeifled  above 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees 

For  reinstatement  of  discharged  employees  in  connection  with  other  demands 

not  spedfled  abore 

For  Labor  Dav,  May  1 

Other  denunoB 

Total 

1884— No.  3 6 


Strikes. 


Number. 

Percent. 

11 

0.92 

7 

4.40 

21 

18.21 

9 

5.66 

24 

15.09 

84 

21.88 

2 

1.26 

1 

0.68 

8 

1.89 

7 

4.40 

6 

8.77 

8 

1.89 

13 

8.18 

5 

8.14 

1 

0.68 

12 

7.65 

IW 

100.00 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  21,  or  13.21  per  cent  of  all  strikes,  wereMne  to  the 
single  demand  for  higher  wages;  33,  or  20.75  per  cent,  to  demands  for 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  alone  and  in  connection  with  other 
demands,  and  34,  or  21.38  per  cent,  to  demands  for  higher  wages  in 
connection  with  other  demands,  not  including  reduction  of  hours. 

Begarding  the  results  of  strikes,  the  first  table  for  1894  shows  that 
39,  or  24.53  per  cent  of  all  strikes,  were  successfiil;  43,  or  27.04  per 
cent  were  partly  successful,  and  77,  or  48.43  per  cent,  were  failures. 

The  most  important  information,  however,  that  can  be  obtained  con- 
ceruing  the  results  of  strikes  is  that  where  they  are  shown  according 
to  the  causes  for  which  strikes  were  undertaken.  It  is  possible  to 
obtain  this  for  the  first  time  for  the  year  1894.  This  is  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES.  1894. 


Sacoeeded. 

Sacoeeded  partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Cause. 

Strikes. 

Es- 

tab- 

Ush- 

ments 

Strik- 
ers. 

Strikes. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments 

Strik- 
era. 

Strikes. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments 

Strik- 
en. 

Strikes. 

Es- 

tab- 

lish- 

ments 

Strik- 
ers. 

Against   re- 
daction of 
wages 

For  increase 
of  wages... 

For   regular 
payments.. 

For     redac- 
tion       of 
hoars 

For         dis- 
charge   of 
foremen, 
etc 

10 

20 

8 

Ifi 

2 
6 

3 

I 

6 
29 

25 

74 
3 

41 

2 
6 

8 

» 

10 
40 

• 

1,525 

3,122 

162 

1,788 

08 
479 

154 

295 

4,498 
7,089 

8 
87 

9 
1,684 

430 
12,779 

18 

88 

3 

43 

16 
23 

28 

1 

24 

74 

34 

2,072 

3 

2,264 

16 
24 

28 

9 

1,763 
2,066 

1,955 

31 

814 

7,510 

23, 4U 
162 

8 

210 

467 

25 

• 

14 
17 

24 

2,013 

14 
18 

24 

26,674 

1,062 
1,851 

3,184 

28,929 
1,100 

Against  dis- 
charge   of 
emp&yees . 

For        rein- 
statement 
of         din- 
charged 
employees . 

Against  ob- 
noxioos 
rnlAB  .  .... 

2.330 

1 

1 

63 

3,401 
295 

For      Labor 
Day,  May  1. 
other  caasee. 

1 
8 

11 
83 

488 
1,654 

17 
37 

1,732 
1,043 

10,690 
26,434 

15,676 
034,221 

Total  (6). 

95 

218 

19, 210 

44 

619 

10,082 

179 

7,437 

82,104 

818 

8.209 

111,540 
(a) 

a  These  flgares  do  not  represent  the  totals  as  shown  by  the  other  colamns ;  they  are,  however,  given 
as  reported. 

b  A  considerable  namber  of  strikes  were  due  to  two  or  three  caases,  and  the  facts  in  sach  cases 
have  been  tabnlated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  do  not  agree  with 
those  for  some  of  the  preceding  tables. 

As  already  explained,  the  systems  of  presentations  of  results  for  1893 
and  1894  differ  so  materially  that  a  comparison  of  one  year  with  another 
is  difficult.  However,  from  figures  for  the  four  years  given  in  the  last 
report,  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  cause  of  strikes 
in  Austria  during  that  period,  namely,  1891  to  1894,  inclusive. 
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.    The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  estab- 
lishments, etc.,  for  each  year: 


STBIKES  BY  YEABS,  1801  TO  18M. 


Items. 


StrikoB 

EstaUiahments  affected 

Employees  in  establishments 

Strikers 

Percentage  of  strikers  of  total  employees 
Total  days  lost 


1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

104 

101 

172 

1,917 

1,519 

1,207 

40,488 

24,621 

45.639 

14,025 

■  14,123 

28,120 

34.94 

57.36 

61.75 

247,086 

150,992 

518, 511 

1894. 


159 

2.468 

60,718 

44,075 

72.58 

566,463 


The  above  Hgores  are  significant.  They  show  a  decided  and  almost 
steady  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  number  of  strikers,  the  per- 
centage of  employees  striking,  and  the  number  of  working  days  lost. 
Comparing  the  figures  for  1891  and  1894,  it  is  found  that  in  every  case 
they  are  greater  for  the  last  year  than  for  the  first  year. 

The  last  table,  prepared  irom  material  contained  in  the  reports,  shows 
the  number  and  percentage  of  strikes  according  to  the  principal  causes 
and  their  results: 


PER  CENT  OF  STBIKES,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,  1891  TO  1894. 


Causes  and  results. 


CAU8B8. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  increase  of  wages  in  connection  with 
reduction  of  hours  and  other  demands. .. 

Reduction  of  hours  alone,  or  in  connection 
with  other  demands  except  increase  of 
wages 

For  and  against  discharge  of  employees . . . 

Other  causes 


1891. 


Num- 
ber. 


26 
16 

28 


7 

7 
20 


Per 
cent. 


25.00 
15.89 

26.92 


6.73 

6.73 

19.23 


BBSUI/rS. 


Sneoeeded 

Snooeeded  partly 
Failed....:...... 


19 
29 
54 


18.63 
28.43 
52.94 


Total  strikes al04  I  100.00 


1892. 


Nnm 
ber. 


19 
19 

82 


9 
15 

7 


26 
29 
46 


101 


Per 
cent 


18.81 
18.81 

31.69 


8.91 

14.86 

6.98 


25.74 
28.71 
46.55 


100.00 


1893. 


Num< 
ber. 


88 
20 

63 


5 
21 
25 


Per 
cent. 


22.09 
11.63 

36.68 


2.91 
12.21 

14.63 


38 
55 
84 


19.18 
31.98 
48.84 


172  I  100.00 


AOV4a 


Num- 
ber. 


21 
11 

67 


10 
19 
31 


39 
43 
77 


159 


Per 
cent. 


13.21 
6.93 

42.18 


6.28 
11.96 
19.50 


24.53 
27.04 
48.43 


100.00 


A  For  two  strikes  results  are  not  reported,  hence  they  are  omitted  under  "  Strikes  by  results." 

The  above  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  strikes  resulting  from 
demands  in  reference  to  wages  alone  has  decreased  materially  during 
the  four-year  period,  while  that  of  strikes  resulting  from  demands  for 
increase  of  wages  in  connection  with  reduction  of  hours  and  other 
demands  has  steadily  increased.  At  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
Buecessfdl  strikes  has  increased,  while  there  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  number  of  failures. 
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Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  New  Zealand,  Hon. 

W.  P.  Beeves,  Minister  of  Labor.    67  pp. 

This  report,  which  is  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1895,  treats  of  the 
condition  of  the  labor  market;  assistance  rendered  by  the  department 
in  procaring  employment;  the  establishment  of  labor  colonies  on  State 
farms;  the  effect  of  certain  features  of  the  factory  inspection  and  shops 
and  shop-assistant's  acts  of  1894;  labor  disturbances;  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  the  unemployed;  reports  of  factory  inspectors  and  wages  and 
employees  in  various  industries. 

During  the  year  the  department  assisted  2,007  married  and  1,023 
single  men  in  finding  employment.  The  total  number  of  men  assisted 
in  this  manner  since  the  organization  of  the  department  is  as  folloVs: 

MEN  ASSISTED  IN  PROCURING  EKPLOTHENT. 


Year. 


June  ],  1891,  to  March  81. 1892. 
April  1, 1892,  to  March  31, 1893. 
April  1, 1893,  to  March  31, 1894. 
April  1. 1894,  to  March  31, 1895. 

Total 


Namber. 


12,888 


Peraone 
dependent 
on  them. 


2,503 
3,874 
8,371 
8,030 

4.729 

7,802 
8,002 
8,888 

20,416 


Of  the  men  assisted  during  the  year  ending  March  31,  1895,  there 
were  894  sent  to  private  employment  and  2,136  to  Government  works. 
The  nonemployment  of  3,004  of  the  number  was  due  to  slackness  of 
trade  and  similar  causes,  while  sickness  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
20  cases.  Of  the  persons  dependent  on  those  assisted,  2,007  were 
wives,  330  parents  and  others,  and  6,546  children. 

The  provision  of  the  factory  inspection  law  of  New  Zealand,  which 
makes  it  compulsory  that  the  written  permit  of  the  inspector  be  con- 
spicuously fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  room  in  which  overtime  is  being 
worked,  is  proving  a  great  safeguard.  The  requirement  of  the  same 
law  that  all  goods  given  out  as  piecework  to  be  done  in  a  private 
dwelling,  or  in  any  place  not  registered  as  a  factory,  shall  have  attached 
to  it  a  printed  label  describing  the  place  where  the  work  was  done  and 
stating  that  it  is  an  unregistered  workshop,  which  label  shall  not  be 
removed  before  the  goods  are  finally  sold,  has  had  good  effect  in  pre- 
venting owners  of  factories  giving  out  material  to  be  made  up  by  people 
whose  dwellings  are  unfit  to  be  used  as  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
of  clothing.  It  has  probably  not  prevented  poor  women  from  obtain- 
ing work,  because  where  any  two  persons  (such  as  mother  and  daughter, 
or  two  friends)  chouse  to  work  together  they  can  register  as  a  factory, 
and  their  workshop  be  under  proper  inspection. 

The  number  of  persons  working  under  the  factories  act  was  29,879, 
of  whom  22,324  were  men  and  7,555  women.  This  was  an  increase  of 
4,028  over  the  year  ending  March  31, 1894,  the  difference  being  mainly 
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caased  by  the  wider  grasp  of  the  new  act  in  including  as  factories  all 
places  where  two  persons  work  at  a  handicraft.  The  prior  act  made 
three  persons  the  minimum  for  factory  employment. 

Hiataire  Hoanomique  de  la  PropriitSy  des  Salaires,  des  DenrSes  et  de  Tous 
les  Prix  en  GSnSral^  depuis  VAn  1200  juaqu'en  PAn  1800.  Par  le 
Vicomte  6.  d'AveneL  '  2  vols.:  xxvii,  726,  916  pp. 

This  work  was  at  first  undertaken  as  a  purely  private  enterprise  by 
the  Vicomte  d'Avenel.  After  awarding  to  it  the  Rossi  prize  in  1890  and 
in  1892,  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  unable  to  pub- 
lish it  on  account  of  its  size^  earnestly  recommended  that  the  Ck>init6 
des  Travaux  Historiques,  au  Minist^re  de  Flnstruction  Publique,  issue 
the  wotk  in  the  collection  of  Documents  In6dits  sur  I'Histoire  de  France. 
Accepted  by  the  latter,  it  therefore  now  appears  as  a  public  docu- 
ment. 

The  nature  of  the  work  is  essentially  documentary.  In  general  the 
author  may  be  said  to  have  undertaken  much  the  same  work  as  that 
done  for  Great  Britain  by  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  in  his  History  of  Agri- 
culture and  Prices  in  Great  Britain.  Of  the  1,669  pages  embraced  within 
the  two  volumes,  521  pages  only  are  devoted  to  introductory  remarks 
and  critical  analysis,  the  remaining  1,148  pages  consisting  of  quotations 
of  prices,  rents,  etc.  Of  these  latter  pages  all  but  33  consist  of  a  mere 
enumeration  of  particular  quotations  of  prices,  values,  and  rents.  Each 
quotation  shows  the  source  whence  derived,  the  locality,  the  date, 
the  measure  of  the  period,  the  quantity  expressed  in  the  measure  now 
in  use,  the  price  expressed  in  the  old  measure  quoted  and  the  corre- 
sponding price  expressed  in  the  modern  measure,  and  finally,  the.  price 
in  francs  per  unit  of  the  measure  in  use  at  the  present  time.  All  the 
quotations  concerning  each  article  are  given  in  one  place,  according  to 
their  dates,  thus  affording  for  each  article  a  series  of  quotations  Id 
chronological  order  covering  the  entire  period  from  1201  to  1800.  These 
general  tables  relate  to  (1)  the  value  of  different  kinds  of  agricultural 
lands,  (2)  the  value  of  houses  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  in  France,  (3)  the 
revenues  derived  from  land,  (4)  the  rents  of  houses,  and  (5)  the  prices 
of  ordinary  farm  products  and  of  bread. 

In  the  coficludiiig  33  pages  the  attempt  is  made  to  calculate  the  aver- 
age value  and  revenue-producing  power  of  land  at  different  periods 
and  the  course  of  average  prices  of  the  more  important  cereals,  both 
for  particular  provinces  of  France  and  for  the  whole  country  gen- 
erally. The  tables  showing  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  each  year 
for  which  quotations  conld  be  obtained  during  the  period  1201  to  1800, 
the  same  for  rye,  barley,  and  oats  during  the  period  1601  to  1800,  and 
for  all  four  grains  by  periods  1201  to  1800,  are  of  such  general  impor- 
tance as  to  warrant  their  reproduction.  As  regards  the  single  article 
of  wheat,  the  second  volume  contains  a  chart  prepared  by  M.  Levasseur, 
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based  on  material  contained  in  the  present  as  well  as  other  publications^ 
Showing  graphically  the  course  of  prices  daring  these  six  centuries. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  WHEAT  IX  FRANCE,  1201  TO  1800. 


Year. 


laoi. 

1202. 

1203. 

1211. 

1220. 

1222. 

1224. 

1226. 

1228. 

1220. 

1233. 

1237. 

1238. 

1239. 

1241. 

1247. 

1249. 

1250. 

12ftl. 

1253. 

1255. 

1256. 

1258. 

1250. 

1260. 

1261. 

1263. 

1264. 

1265. 

1268. 

1269. 

1271. 

1272. 

1273. 

1276. 

1277. 

1278. 

1281. 

1282. 

1284. 

1285. 

1287. 

1288. 

1889. 

1290. 

1291. 

1293. 

1294. 

1295. 

1296. 

1297. 

1298. 

1299. 

1300. 

1301. 

1302. 

1303. 

1304. 

1305. 

1307. 

1309. 
'   1310. 

1311. 

1312. 

1313. 

1314. 

1315. 

1316. 

1317. 

1818. 

1319. 

1320. 

1321. 

1S22. 

1823.. 

1324.. 


Price. 


Year. 


:/ 


#0.203 
.322 
.162 
.231 
.277 
.324 
.171 
.524 
.303 
.174 
.204 
.605 
.317 
.473 
.171 
.441 
.372 
.743 
.218 
.394 
.280 
.583 
.398 
.318 
.205 
.564 
.224 
.148 
.873 
.112 
.596 
.628 
.602 
.136 
.152 
.182 
.197 
.333 
.581 
.060 
.762 
.240 
.169 
.250 
.484 
.642 
.662 
.516 
.645 
.380 
.302 
.484 
.884 
1.020 
.350 
.380 
.373 
1.102 
.466 
.569 
.367 
.216 
.687 
.571 
1.711 
.363 
.840 
1.472 
.388 
.534 
.547 
.612 
.381 
.779  I 
.408\\ 
.728  // 
,906  11 


1826.. 

1327.. 

1828.. 

1820.. 

1381. 

1382.. 

1333. 

1334.. 

1885.. 

1337. 

1338. 

1389. 

1340. 

1341. 

1342. 

1843. 

1344. 

1345. 

1346. 

1347. 

1348. 

1349. 

1350. 

1851.- 

1353. 

1854. 

1355. 

1356. 

1357. 

1358. 

1359. 

1360. 

1361. 

1362. 

1363. 

1364. 

1365. 

1366. 

1387. 

1368. 

1369. 

1370. 

1371. 

1372. 

1873. 

1374. 

1375. 

1376. 

1378. 

1379. 

1380. 

1381. 

1882. 

1384. 

1385. 

1386. 

1387. 

1388. 

1389. 

1390. 

1891. 

1392. 

1393. 

1394. 

1395. 

1396. 

1397. 

1398. 

1390. 

1400. 

1401. 

1402. 

1403. 

1404. 

2405. 

1406.. 

1408., 


Price. 


$0,498 
.489 
.507 
.459 
.360 
.452 
.584 
.371 
.127 
.826 
.154 
.407 
.325 
.585 
.224 
.569 
.608 
.292 
.748 
.540 
.758 
.565 

2.049 

1.133 
.318 
.619 
.830 
.511 
.212 
.958 
.915 
.529 

1.059 
.826 
.900 
.628 
.516 
.644 
.488 
.818 
.867 
.660 

1.450 
.310 
.536 

1.018 
.845 
.316 
.374 
.224 
.102 
.162 
.272 
.258 
.340 
.227 
.169 
.214 
.864 
.380 
.441 
.478 
.596 
.408 
.150 
.336 
.289 
.309 
.340 
.171 
.320 
.224 
.816 
.185 
.414 
.284 
.196 


Year. 


1409. 
1410. 
1411. 
1412. 
1413. 
1414. 
1415. 
1416. 
1417. 
1418. 
1419. 
1420. 
1421. 
1422. 
1423. 
1424. 
1425. 
1426. 
1427. 
1428. 
1420. 
1430. 
1431. 
1432. 
1433. 
1434. 
1435. 
1436. 
1437. 
1488. 
1439. 
1440. 
1441. 
1442. 
1443. 
1444. 
1445. 
1446. 
1447. 
1448. 
1449. 
1460. 
1451. 
1452. 
1458. 
1454. 
1455. 
1467. 
1458. 
1459. 
1460. 
1461. 
1462. 
1463. 
1464. 
1465. 
1466. 
1467. 
1468. 
1469. 
1470. 
1471. 
1472. 
1473. 
1474. 
1475. 
1476. 
1477. 
1478. 
1479. 
1480. 
1461. 
1482. 
1484. 
1486. 
1486. 
1487, 


Price. 


.w 


$0,294 
.393 
.274 
.137 
.192 
.207 
.270 
.858 
.176 
.442 

1.422 

1.032 
.883 

1.035 
.737 
.282 
.457 
.443 
.460 

1.311 
.609 
.707 
.509 
.745 
.694 
.476 
.243 
.274 
.679 

1.133 
.851 
.361 
.265 
.437 
.468 
.238 
.208 
.190 
.205 
119 
.214 
.186 
.179 
.112 
.120 
.236 
.616 
.835 
.280 
.226 
.172 
.542 
.183 
.148 
.125 
.154 
.245 
.144 
.127 
.144 
.087 
.141 
.096 
.154 
.226 
.134 
.277 
.252 
.280 
.092 
.463 
.875 
.589 
.291 
.208 
.405 
.^40 


Year. 


1488. 

1489. 

1490. 

1491. 

1492. 

1494. 

1405. 

1496. 

1497. 

1496. 

1499. 

1500. 

1601. 

1502. 

1603. 

1504. 

1505. 

1506. 

1607. 

1506. 

1509. 

1510. 

1511. 

1512. 

1513. 

1514. 

1515. 

1516 

1517. 

1518. 

1519. 

1520. 

1521. 

1522. 

1528. 

1624. 

1525. 

1526. 

1527. 

1528. 

1529. 

1530. 

1531. 

1532. 

1533. 

1584. 

1535. 

1536. 

1637. 

1538. 

1539. 

1540. 

1541. 

1542. 

1543. 

1544. 

1545. 

1546. 

1547. 

1548. 

1549. 

1550. 

1551. 

1552. 

1553. 

1554. 

1555. 

1556. 

1557. 

1558. 

1559. 

1660. 

1661. 

1562. 

1563. 

1564. 


Price. 


$0,228 
.171 
.835 
.214 
.182 
.169 
.171 
.173 
.236 
.202 
.836 
.202 
.389 
.268 
.127 
.211 
.312 
.117 
.158 
.262 
.197 
.093 
.155 
.150 
.188 
.250 
.468 
.311 
.822 
.504 
.201 
.237 
.587 
.461 

1.326 
.624 
.398 
.207 
.528 
.580 
.777 
.549 

1.606 
.756 
.418 
.335 
.531 
.420 
.424 
.298 
.618 
.360 
.414 
.375 
.517 
.671 
.483 
.461 
.315 
.394 
.651 
.390 
.823 
.456 
.457 
.509 
.482 
.824 
.560 
.507 
.558 
.679 
.608 
.947 

1.408 
.534 

1.017 


Year. 


1566 
1567 
1568 
1568 
1570 
1571 
1572 
1573 
1574 
1575 
1576 
1677 
1578 
1579 
1580 
1681 
1582 
1583 
1584 
1585 
1586 
1587 
1588 
1589 
1590 
1591 
1592 
1593 
1594 
1595 
1596 
1597 
1598 
1599 
1600 
1601 
1602 
1603 
1604 
1605 
1606 
1607 
1608 
1609 
1610 
1611 
1612 
1613 
1614 
1615 
1616 
1617 
1618 
1619 
1620 
1621 
1622 
1623 
1624 
1625 
1626 
1627 
1628 
1629 
1630 
1631 
1632 
1633 
1634 
1635 
1636 
1637 
1638 
1639 
1640 
1641 
1642 


Price. 


$L087 

.971 

.974 

.916 

.771 

.914 

1.090 

2.069 

1.508 

.063 

1.032 

.786 

.749 

.849 

1.075 

.771 

1.002 

1.007 

1.109 

1.112 

2.227 

2.888 

1.396 

.936 

1.651 

2.380 

2.312 

1.783 

1.209 

3.177 

2.985 

1.849 

1.554 

.832 

.568 

.741 

.828 

1.013 

.950 

1.084 

1.024 

.853 

1.455 

.880 

1.083 

.034 

.079 

.788 

.986 

.759 

1.085 

.921 

1.172 

.697 

.829 

.704 

1.242 

1.366 

1.001 

.981 

1.649 

1.032 

1.107 

.970 

1.353 

2.322 

1.763 

1.479 
tutu 

1.453 
1.898 
1.887 
1.109 
1.628 
.808 
1.225 
1.142 
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ATEBAQE  PBICE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  WHEAT  IN  7EANCE,  1201  TO  ISOO-Conolnded. 


Ymu*. 


1643 

1644 

1645 

1646 

1847 

1649 

1650 

1651 

1652 

1653 

1664 

1655 

1656 

1657 

1658 

1650 

1660 

1661 

1662 

1683 

1664 

1665 

1666 

1667 

1668 

lose 

1870 

1671 

1672 

1673 


Price. 


$1,645 

1.466 

.933 

.741 

1.189 

1.039 

1.570 

1.598 

2.223 

1.777 

1.264 

.821 

.816 

771 

.780 

.835 

1.506 

1.919 

1.847 

1.977 

1.056 

1.074 

1.004 

.947 

.881 

.576 

.  ooo 
.650 

.  ooo 

.780 
.745 


Year. 


^674 
1675 
1676 
1677 
1678 
1679 
1680 
1681 
1682 
1683 
1684 
1685 
1686 
1687 
1688 
1689 
1690 
1691 
1602 
1688 
1094 
1695 
1606 
1697 
1698 
1699 
1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 


Price. 


$0,730 

1.268 

.877 

.607 

1.176 

.973 

.928 

1.161 

.789 

.643 

.811 

1.058 

.641 

-709 

.420 

.663. 

.611 

.823 

.913 

1.713 

2.590 

.671 

.784 

.739 

1.370 

1.805 

.  990 

1.604 

.719 

.836 

.722 


Year. 


1706. 
1706. 
1707. 
1708. 
1709. 
1710. 
1711. 
1712. 
1713: 
1714. 
1715. 
1716. 
1717. 
1718. 
1719. 
1720. 
1721. 
1722. 
1723. 
1724. 
1725. 
1728. 
1727. 
1728. 
1729. 
1730. 
1731. 
1732. 
1733. 
1734. 


Price. 


$0,613 

.466 

.460 

.660 

2.198 

1.800 

.833 

1.298 

1.460 

1.660 

.654 

.670 

.661 

.610 

.760 

.999 

.648 

.736 

1.027 

1.181 

1.398 

.926 

.619 

.523 

.636 

.633 

.718 

.636 

.416 

.619 


Year. 


1736 
1736 
1737 
1738 
1738 
1740 
1741 
1742 
1743 
1744 
1746 
1746 
1747 
1748 

n.w 

1761 
1762 
1753 
1764 
1756 
1756 
1767 
1768 
1760 
1761 
1762 
1763 
1766 
1706 
1767 


Price. 


$0,409 
.649 
.881 
.736 
.964 
1.109 
1.148 
.745 
.529 
.665 
.471 
.648 
.827 
.640 
.834 
.886 
.860 
.801 
.673 
.649 
.830 
.724 
.993 
.846 
.002 
.743 
.709 
.048 
1.036 
.877 


Year. 


1768 
1769 
1770 
1771 
1772 
1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 
1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 
1788 
1784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1793 
1794 
1796 
1796 
1798 
1800 


Price. 


$1,033 

1.190 

1.106 

1.106 

1.173 

1.017 

.881 

.964 

.789 

.871 

.866 

.921 

.762 

.914 

.968 

.928 

1.290 

1.020 


.709 

.827 
L302 
1.150 

.861 
2.112 

.683 
1.007 
1.051 

.886 
1.041 


AYERAGE  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS  IN  FRANCE,  1601  TO  1800. 


Year. 

Prioea. 

Year. 

Prioea. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oato. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1601 

$0,586 
.660 
.096 
.621 
.406 
.422 
.9B8 
.461 
.952 

$0,463 

$0,303 

1(156 

$0,316 
.488 
.627 

$0,161 

$0,211 
.663 

1602 

1656 

1603 

.462 

1667 

240 

1604 

1669 

.236 

1605 

.236 
.292 
.209 
.311 

'".'ssi' 
"Viii' 

".'836' 

.260 

"'.'250 
.181 
.313 
.294 
.198 
.220 
.305 
.257 
.482 
.476 

1600 

.640 
.781 
.887 
.456 
.667 
.414 

.422 

.311 

1610 

1661 

1614 

1662 

"".'iii' 

880 

1615 

1603 

248 

1617 

1664 

.241 

1618 

1666 

.360 

1619 

.883 

.633 

.718 

.830 

.633 

1.049 

1.088 

.939 

.716 

.879 

1.739 

.718 

.  ooo 

1668 

.426 

1620 

1670 

.313 
.664 
.449 
.761 
.184 

.260 
.641 
.316 
.627 

.172 

1621 

1673 

1628 

1676 

.210 

1825 

1676 

.303 

1626 

1677 

.120 

1627 

1678 

.201 

1628 

1680 

.890 
.611 
.864 
.269 
.460 

.820 
.428 

.237 

1629 

'Viio* 

.254 
.276 
.656 

1685 

.241 

1830 

1688 

.231 

1831 

1690 

.286 

1882 

1091 

1633 

".*363 
.246 
.397 
.481 
.340 
.841 
.163 
.441 
.397 
.501  ' 
.428 
.112 
.372 

.452 ; 

.250 
.557 
.561 
.189 

1692 

378 

1834 

1694 

2.647 
.607 
.268 

1886 

.568 
.684 

.360 

1696 

.827 

"L'ooi' 

.499 
.886 

.205 
161 

1837 

1697 

1838 

1698 

S40 

1889 

.671 

.319 

.762 

1.226 

'*".'2i3* 
.762 
1.226 

1700 

.685 
.676 
.362 

283 

1640 

1701 

.281 

1641 

1702..." 

.199 

1643 

1704 

.182 

1644 

1706 

.868 

.162 

.260 

L349 

1.098 

.744 

1.888 

.413 

.212 

*i.*88i' 
.614 

.141 

1846 

.822 

.822 

1706 

.150 

1647.              

1708  

.263 

1648 

1709 

1.628 

1650 

1.063 
.432 

.898 
.299 

1710 

.306 

1861.                

1711  

1862 

1713 

"".'iia* 

.483 

18B8.."""     

* 

.316 

1716 

.2SA 

i«4..:;;;;;;; 

1716 

\    .-m 

\ 

\«%*«%* 
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AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  BUSSEL  OF  BYE,  BARLEY,  Ain>  OATS  IN  FRANCE,  1601  TO 

1800— Conoladed. 


Year. 


1719. 
1720. 
1725. 
1726. 
1727. 
1730. 
1735. 
1736. 
1738. 
1739. 
1740. 
1741. 
1745. 
1746. 
1747, 
1748. 
1750. 
1751. 
1752. 
1755. 
1756. 
1758. 
1760. 
1761, 
1762. 
1763. 
1764. 
1765. 


Prioea. 


Ryo. 


$0,437 
.488 
.862 
.424 


.294 
.220 


.848 
.518 
.622 


.236 


.575 
.879 
.441 
.538 
.765 
.849 
.843 
1.058 
.689 
.353 
.581 
.871 
.784 
.469 


Barley. 


$0,456 
.573 
.848 


.292 
.178 


.452 
.343 
.475 
.168 


.517 


.258 
.412 
.680 
.305 


.809 
.340 
.449 
.367 
.286 
.303 


Oata. 


$0,127 
.299 
.286 
.194 
.165 
.248 
.162 
.145 


.192 
.258 
.256 
.165 
.152 
.840 
.359 
.193 
.257 
.700 
.189 


.204 
260 
.129 
.195 
.187 
.137 
.210 


Year. 


1766. 
1767. 
1768. 
1769. 
1770. 
1771. 
1772. 
1773. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 
1777. 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 
1782. 
1783. 
1784. 
1785. 
1788. 
1787. 
1788. 
1789. 
1790. 
1795. 
1800. 


Prices. 


Rye. 


$0,841 
.499 


1.007 
1.017 


.731 


.796 
.624 
.535 
.706 
.781 
.552 


.881 
.632 
.717 

.680 
.618 
.642 
.921 
.815 
.742 
.639 


Bailey. 


$0,612 
.435 
.543 
.526 
.624 
.735 
.519 
.550 
.425 
.256 
.486 
.482 
.672 
.439 
.476 
.484 
.548 
.606 
.614 
.620 
.661 
.429 
.420 
.620 
.555 
.630 
•  505 


Oats. 


$0,223 
.236 
.262 
.234 
.349 
.245 
.418 
.251 
.225 
.201 
.321 
.284 
.231 
.161 


.284 
.246 
.442 
.396 
.849 
.365 
.273 
.387 
.439 
.979 
.398 


AVERAGE  PRICE  PER  BUSHEL  OF  WHEAT,  RYE,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS  IN  FRANCE, 

1201  TO  1800,  BY  PERIODS. 


Period. 


1201-1225 
1226-1250 
1261-1275 
1276-1300 
1301-1325 
1326-1350 
1351-1375 
1376-1400 
1401-1425 
1436-1450 
1451-1475 
1476-1500 
1591-1525 


Prices. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

$0,258 

$0,129 

$0,088 

$0,104 

.280 

.256 

.109 

.092 

.394 

.340 

.131 

.087 

.436 

.417 

.237 

.090 

.589 

.408 

.272 

.156 

.456 

.340 

.272 

.394 

.612 

.340 

.224 

.181 

.817 

.190 

.136 

.186 

.490 

.:f38 

.204 

.128 

.456 

.313 

.214 

.168 

.221 

.156 

.105 

.071 

.272 

.204 

.110 

.186 

.272 

.224 

.194 

.109 

Period. 


1526-1560 
1551-1575 
1576-1600 
1601-1025 
1626-1650 
1651-1675 
1676-1700 
1701-1725 
1726-1750 
1761-1775 
1776-1800 
1880 


Prices. 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

$9,476 

$0,272 

$0,252 

.816 

.612 

.408 

1.360 

1.068 

.595 

.969 

.680 

.813 

1.292 

.884 

.612 

1.088 

.585 

.388 

.918 

.612 

.442 

1.007 

.612 

.592 

.748 

.456 

.326 

.901 

.714 

.499 

1.020 

.714 

.517 

1.360 

.816 

.680 

Oats. 


$0,163 


.422 
.255 
.867 
.806 
.238 
.272 
.804 
.299 
.469 
.«12 


Oonseil  Supirieur  du  Travail^  Ministdre  de  V Agriculture,  de  VIndustrie 
et  des  Travaux  Publics.  1"  Session,  1892 :  Application  des  Articles 
4, 6,  et  7  de  la  Loi  du  13  d^cembre,  1889.  2«  Session,  1893, 1894, 1895. 
1"*  Partie:  Minimum  de  Salaire.  2*  Partie:  Dur^e  du  Travail  dans 
les  Briqueteries.  3«  Partie :  B^lements  d' Ateliers.  4«  Partie :  Sta- 
tistiques  du  Travail. 

By  royal  order  of  April  7, 1892,  the  King  of  Belgium  created,  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Public  Works,  a  superior 
council  of  labor,  to  consist  of  16  representatives  of  the  employers  of 
labor,  IC  representatives  of  the  laborers  themselves,  and  16  members 
selected  on  account  of  their  special  familiarity  with  industrial  and 
social  qnestions,  or  48  members  in  all.   The  duties  of  this  council  were 
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fipeciflfid  to  be:  To  give  advice  on  all  propositions  relative  to  labor 
legislation;  to  investigate  and  report  upon  questions  concerning  labor 
condidoBB,  sacli  as  apprenticesiiip^  indnstrisJ  education,  factory  rules, 
hygiene,  and  security  of  workingmen  in  factories  and  workshops;  the 
organiaation  of  insuranoe  against  accidents ;  or,  in  a  word,  all  matters 
concerning  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital,  and,  finally,  to 
report  upon  the  best  means  for  the  organization  of  a  statistical  service 
for  the  methodical  collection  of  information  concerning  labor. 

In  pursuance  of  these  instructions  the  council  up  to  the  present  time 
has  issued  five  reports,  as  enumerated  above. 

The  first  of  these  represents  an  investigation  concerning  the  modifi- 
cations that  should  be  introduced  in  articles  4,  6,  and  7  of  the  law  of 
December  13, 1889,  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  and  conditions  of 
employment  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  industrial  establishments. 
The  councils  of  industry  and  labor,  created  by  the  law  of  August  16, 
1887,  in  all  of  the  more  important  industrial  centers  of  Belgium,  were 
first  called  upon  for  a  report  on  this  question;  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
information  thus  obtained  the  sux>erior  council  of  labor  prepared  vari- 
ous propositions  embodying  the  recommendations  upon  which  its  mem- 
bers were  agreed.  The  reports  of  the  different  councils  of  industry 
and  labor  and  the  report  of  the  deliberations  and  recommendations  of 
the  superior  council  make  up  the  contents  of  the  volume.  No  attempt 
is  made  to  present  the  information  gathered  in  a  statistical  form. 

The  second  report  presents  a  discussion  had  by  the  sux>erior  council 
of  labor  concerning  a  proposition  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment to  insert  in  all  contracts  for  public  works  a  provision  requiring 
the  contractors  to  pay  to  their  employees  wages  not  inferior  to  a  mini- 
mum amount  as  detennined  by  the  Government;  in  other  words,  to  fix  a 
minimum  wage  for  all  workingmen  engaged  on  work  for  the  Government. 
This  proposition  was  finally  rejected,  expression  being  given  at  the 
same  time  to  the  opinion  that  the  Government  ought  to  encourage  the 
payment  of  just  wages.  The  fixing  of  minimum  wages  was  declared 
to  be  the  province  of  labor  organizations,  and  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  labor  should  be  better  organized  and  therefore  in  a  position  to 
look  after  its  own  rights  without  the  intervention  of  the  State. 

The  third  report  relates  to  a  consideration  of  the  regulation  of  the 
employment  of  children  in  brick  and  tile  works. 

In  the  fourth  report  is  given  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
question  as  to  how  far  the  State  ought  to  intervene  in  the  way  of  regu- 
lating the  character  of  shop  rules,  the  imposition  of  fines  for  their 
infraction,  etc.  A  schedule  of  inquiries  covering  this  subject  was  first 
addressed  to  all  the  councils  of  industry  and  labor,  the  answers  to 
which  served  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions  by  the  council.  The  council 
incorporated  their  conclusions  in  the  proposed  law,  the  nature  of  which 
was  to  designate  the  points  that  ought  to  be  covered  by  a  set  of  shop 
rules,  to  provide  means  for  their  publicity,  methods  of  enforcement,  etc. 

The  fifth  report  of  the  council  is  devoted  to  a  coix«v9L^x^\;\QrcL  oS.  \3aa 
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proper  means  of  establishing  in  Belgium  a  service  for  the  collection  of 
statistics  of  labor.  There  is  first  given  a  reprint  of  a  paper  by  Mr. 
Hector  Denis,  professor  at  the  University  of  Brussels,  on  the  organizar 
tion  of  labor  statistics.  This  is  followed  by  special  reports  on  the  col- 
lection of  labor  statistics  in  the  United  States,  in  England,  in  Gtermany, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Italy.  The  report  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
council  follows,  with  the  recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a  special 
statistical  bureau  for  the  collection  of  labor  statistics. 

Hygihne  et  SdeuritS  des  Travailleurs  da/ns  les  Ateliers  InduetrieU:  Legis- 
lation Frangaise  et  £trang^re.  Office  du  Travail,  Minist^re  du 
Commerce,-de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T616graphes.  O.  Moron, 
Directeur  de  I'Office  du  Travail.    659  pp. 

In  this  work  the  French  labor  bureau  has  made  the  effort  to  present 
a  compendium  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  France  and  other  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  which  relate  to  the  hygiene,  security,  and 
general  conditions  of  labor  of  workingmen  in  industrial  establishments. 
There  is  not  included,  however,  such  special  legislation  as  relates  to 
the  conduct  of  particularly  dangerous  industries,  as,  for  instance,  those 
requiring  the  use  of  poisons,  as  lead,  copper,  sulphur,  and  phosphorous 
compounds,  the  regulation  of  steam  engines,  or  the  regulation  of  min- 
ing, transportation,  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  etc.  Legislation 
concerning  these  subjects  will  form  the  subject-matter  for  a  subsequent 
report. 

The  present  work  consists  of  two  distinct  parts.  In  the  first  part 
is  given  an  analysis  and  general  study  of  the  legislation  of  each  coun- 
try relating  to  the  conditions  under  which  industry  must  be  carried 
on  in  order  to  show  the  successive  stages  through  which  this  legisla- 
tion has  passed.  Here  the  legislation  of  each  country  is  treated  under 
the  following  heads: 

1.  General  sanitary  regulations. 

2.  The  regulation  of  dangerous  and  unhealthy  industries,  or  those 
constituting  a  nuisance. 

3.  The  employment  of  women  and  children. 

4.  The  employment  of  adults. 

5.  The  sanitation  and  security  of  workshops. 

6.  The  responsibility  of  employers  for  accidents  to  their  employees; 
insurance  of  workingmen  against  accidents. 

7.  The  application  of  labor  laws;  their  enforcement;  inspection 
services;  penalties. 

In  the  second  part  there  is  reproduced  in  chronological  order  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  their  enactment,  either  in  extenso  or  in  summary 
form,  the  texts  of  laws  and  decrees  of  each  country  separately,  relat- 
ing to  the  matters  analyzed  in  the  preceding  part.  In  the  case  of  the 
United  States,  however,  an  exception  is  made.    Instead  of  reproducing 
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the  laws,  reference  is  made  to  the  compilation  of  labor  laws  issued  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and  two  tables  are  introduced 
showing  the  regulations  of  each  State  concerning  the  employment  of 
women  and  children,  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc. 

In  general,  all  laws  enacted  prior  to  January  1, 1895,  are  included. 
Two  detailed  indexes  are  provided.  The  first,  or  analytical  index,  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  each  country  according  to  the 
methodical  order  adopted  in  the  analysis,  with  reference  to  the  pages 
where  they  are  analyzed.  The  second,  or  chronological  index,  gives  a 
list  of  the  laws  and  decrees  of  each  country  according  to  the  order  of 
the  date  of  their  enactment,  with  reference  to  the  pages  where  they  are 
reproduced. 

The  bureau  announces  its  intention  to  continue  the  work  here  begun 
by  the  publication  of  periodical  bulletins  reproducing  new  legislation 
as  it  is  enacted. 

Les  SyndicaU  Ouvriers  aux  JStats-  Unis.  Par  M.  Isidore  Finance.  Ex- 
trait  du  Rapport  des  D61^gn68  Ouvriers,  Exposition  Internationale 
de  Chicago,  1893.  Minist^re  du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes 
et  des  T^l^graphes.    214  pp. 

This  volume  is  a  portion  of  the  official  report  of  a  delegation  of 
workingmen  who  visited  America  on  the  occasion  of  the  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago  in  1893,  under  the  auspices  of  the  French  Government,  to 
study  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  United  States.  It  is  devoted 
entirely  to  a  history  and  description  of  those  labor  organizations  in  the 
United  States  which  are  of  a  national  character.  Two  brief  chapters 
are  given,  the  one  concerning  the  general  history  of  the  attempts  of 
workingmen  to  form  organizations,  and  the  other  on  the  general  labor 
legislation  of  the  United  States,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  right  of 
association.  Each  individual  national  labor  organization  is  then  taken 
up  in  turn  in  a  separate  chapter,  and  an  account  given  of  its  organization, 
its  principles,  the  dates  and  places  of  its  annual  conventions,  and  other 
important  facts  in  its  history.  The  histories  of  57  organizations,  com- 
mencing with  those  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  are  given  in  this  way.  Two  concluding  chapters 
give  a  description  of  the  principles  and  work  of  building  trades'  coun- 
cils, a  sample  workingman's  budget  (that  of  an  employee  of  the  build- 
ing trades  of  New  York  City  earning  $3.50  per  day),  and  brief  com- 
ments on  some  general  features  of  the  condition  of  organized  labor  in 
the  United  States. 

The  work  appears  to  be  based  on  original  sources.  It  should  be  said 
that  M.  Finance,  the  author,  is  the  chief  of  the  division  in  the  Office  du 
Travail  which  relates  particularly  to  labor  legislation  and  labor  organ- 
izations. 
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jStude  8ur  les  Bemiers  BSaultats  des  Assurances  Sociales  en  AUemagne 
et  en  Autriche:  1*  Partie,  Accidents,  1894.  2*  Partie,  Maladie,  Invali- 
dity, et  Yieillesse,  1895.  Office  da  Travail,  Minist^e  da  Oommerce, 
de  I'lndnstrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.  0.  Moron,  Directear 
de  rOffice  du  Travail.    180,  229  pp. 

The  French  labor  bareaa  firom  the  moment  of  its  creation  has  fol- 
lowed closely  the  resolts  of  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  Germany 
and  Austria  providing  for  the  compalsory  insurance  of  workingmen 
against  accidents,  sickness,  and  old  age  and  invalidity.  The  present 
volume  is  but  the  last  of  a  series  of  special  reports  showing  the  results 
of  the  operation  of  the  systems  of  insurance  in  these  two  countries. 
The  prior  volumes  of  this  series  are: 

1.  Statistique  des  Accidents  do  Travail,  d'apr^s  les  rapports  officiels 
sur  I'assurance  obligatoire  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche,  1892.    124  pp. 

2.  K^sultats  Financiers  de  I'Assurance  Obligatoire  centre  les  Acci- 
dents du  Travail  en  Allemagne  et  en  Autriche,  1892.    110  pp. 

3.  E^Bultats  Statistiques  de  I'Assurance  Obligatoire  centre  la  Maladie 
en  Allemagne,  1893.    134  pp. 

4.  B^sultats  Statistiques  de  PAssnrance  Obligatoire  contre  la  Maladie 
en  Autriche,  1893.    147  pp. 

These  reports  are  not  special  studies,  but  are  rather  the  sammaries 
and  analyses  of  the  provisions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  insurance  of 
workingmen,  and  the  methodical  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  sys- 
tems as  given  in  the  annual  official  reports  of  the  central  insurance 
bureau  of  each  country,  (a) 

The  object  of  this  report  is  to  continue  the  work  thus  begun,  and  to 
present  the  results  obtained  since  the  last  year  comprehended  in  the 
prior  reports.  In  the  entire  series  there  is,  therefore,  given  not  only 
an  analysis  of  the  various  laws  of  Oermany  and  Austria  providing  for 
the  compulsory  insurance  of  workingmen,  but  statistics  of  their  opera- 
tions since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  down  to  the  latest  date  for 
which  official  data  were  obtainable. 

Congrhs  International  des  Accidents  du  Travail  et  des  Assurances  Sociales. 

1.  Comptes-Bendus  et  Eapports  du  1®'  Congrte  ^  Paris,  1889,  2  vols. 

2.  Comptes-Rendus  et  Rapports  du  2«  Congrfes  ^  Berne,  1891, 1  vol. 

3.  Comptes-Rendus  et  Rapports  du  3«  Oongrfes  d>  Milan,  1894,  2  vols. 

4.  Bulletin  du  Oomit6  Permanent,  1890-1896, 6  vols.    E.  Gruner,  Sec- 
retaire O^u^ral. 

A  number  of  special  congresses  in  relation  to  social  questions  were 
organized  in  connection  with  the  International  Exposition  of  Paris  in 

a  Amtliche  Nachrichten  de8  Reichsversichernngsamts,  Berlin. 

Die  Gebarung  iind  die  Ergebniase  der  Arbeiter-UnfaUversicheruagsanstalten, 
Wien. 

Die  Qebarang  nnd  die  Ergebniase  der  KraukheitsBtatistik  der  Krankenkassen, 
Wien. 
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1889.  Of  these  that  in  relation  to  aocidents  to  labor  and  social  insur- 
ance has  been  productive  of  by  far  the  most  important  results.  Two 
sncceedini^  congresses  have  been  held,  the  one  at  Berne  in  1891,  and 
the  other  at  MUan  in  1894.  In  addition  to  the  published  reports  of 
these  meetings,  the  x)ermanent  committee  of  the  congress  has  published 
a  quarterly  bulletin  since  1890.  In  these  eleven  volumes,  representing 
the  work  of  the  congress  up  to  the  present  time,  is  presented  the  most 
valuable  body  of  literature  relating  to  the  question  of  accidents  to 
labor  and  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  sickness,  accidents, 
and  old  age  that  exists  in  any  language. 

« 

Bulletin  de  la  SociiU  Frangaue  des  Habitations  ^  Ban  MarchS.    M. 
Fleury-Eavarin,  Secretaire  G6n6ral.    1890-1896,  6  vols. 

The  Soci6t6  Fran9ais6  des  Habitations  ^  Bon  March^  was  founded  at 
Paris  December  17, 1889,  as  the  direct  result  of  the  Congrfes  Interna- 
tional des  Habitations  &  Bon  March^  held  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
national Exposition  of  Paris  of  that  year.  Its  object  is  to  encourage  the 
construction  by  individuals,  manufacturers,  or  local  societies,  of  sanitary 
and  cheap  houses  for  workingmen,  or  the  improvement  of  existing 
houses.  It  seeks  especially  to  diffuse  information  concerning  the  best 
means  for  enabling  workingmen  to  become  the  owners  of  their  own 
homes. 

To  do  this  its  mode  of  action  is  to  place  at  the  disposition  of  indi- 
viduals  or  'U)cietie6,  plans,  models  of  constitutions,  forms  of  official 
papers,  contracts  of  loan,  sale,  etc.,  and  to  act  as  a  technical  consulting 
commission  whose  advice,  when  sought,  will  be  given  gratuitously  oon- 
ceming  any  plans  for  the  organization  of  societies  or  for  the  pro- 
vision of  workingmen's  houses.  All  direct  work  by  it  in  the  way  of 
making  loans,  the  purchase  of  ground,  or  the  erection  of  houses  is 
formally  prohibited  by  its  constitution. 

Its  most  important  work  is,  therefore,  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
which  has  appeared  regularly  four  times  a  year  since  1890.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  contents  of  this  bulletin  is  given  up  to  detailed  descrip- 
tions of  the  operations  of  societies  or  individuals  for  the  provision  of 
workingmen's  houses.  These  accounts  embrace  not  only  a  general 
description  of  the  extent  of  the  work,  but  statements  in  detail  of  the 
cost  of  erection  of  the  buildings,  accompanied  by  elaborate  architec- 
tural planS)  copies  of  the  constitutions  of  the  societies,  or  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  are  occupied  or  can  be  acquired,  and  analyses 
of  the  financial  results  obtained.  In  this  way  the  society  not  only  pre- 
sents information  concerning  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past, 
but  reproduces  plans,  models  of  constitutions,  etc.,  which  may  serve  as 
an  encouragement  and  guide  to  others  wishing  to  undertake  operations 
in  the  same  field. 
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m 

Bulletin  de  la  Partidpatian  aux  B4nSfices.    Pabli6  pa*  la  Soci6t6  poor 
l'£taide  Pratique  de  la  Participation  da  Personnel  dans  les  B^n^fices. 

'■  17*  Ann^e,  1896. 

The  society  for  tlie  practical  study  of  profit  sharing  was  organized  in 
1879,  with  the  sole  purpose,  as  indicated  by  its  constitution,  to  dissem- 
inate information  concerning  all  efforts  for  the  practical  application 
of  profit  sharing  to  industrial  enterprises.  As  its  principal  means  of 
action  it  has  regularly  published  since  its  creation  a  bulletin,  appear- 
ing four  times  a  year,  in  which,  in  addition  to  other  matter,  it  notices 
all  additions  to  its  technical  library  of  works  relating  to  profit  sharing, 
and  gives  accounts  of  the  operations  of  industrial  concerns  in  which 
profit  sharing  is  practiced. 

Bulletin  de  VInstitut  International  de  Statistiqu^.    Tome  YIU,  1""  Livrai- 
son.    Luigi  Bodio,  Secretaire  G^n^raL    cxvii,  343  pp. 

This  first  part  of  Volume  YIII  of  the  publications  of  the  Interna- 
tional Statistical  Institute  is  entirely  devoted  to  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, including  the  reproduction  of  the  papers  read,  of  the  fourth 
session  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute,  held  at  Ohicago,  Sep- 
tember 11-15, 1893.  The  list  of  papers  or  memoirs  here  presented  is  as 
foDows: 

1.  Comparability  of  trade  statistics  of  various  countries,  by  A.  E. 
Bateman. 

2.  Eapx>ort  fait  an  nom  du  comit6  pour  la  statistique  de  la  naviga- 
tion maritime  [Report  of  the  committee  on  statistics  of  maritime  navi- 
gation], by  A.  N.  Eaaer. 

3.  Eesults  of  recent  investigations  on  prices  in  the  United  States, 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig. 

4.  The  character  and  volume  of  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
1878-1893,  by  Maurice  L.  Muhleman. 

5.  Currency  reform  in  Austria-Hungary,  by  Dr.  Julius  Mandello. 

6.  The  national  bank  currency,  by  Charles  A.  Conaut. 

7.  Eapport  fait  an  nom  du  comity  des  prix  [Report  of  the  committee 
on  prices],  by  John  B.  Martin  and  R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave. 

8.  Rapport  fait  an  nom  du  comity  de  la  propri6t6  fonci^re  [Report  of 
the  committee  oa  real  estate],  by  P.  G.  Craigie. 

9.  Contribution  statistique  k  la  comparaison  entre  les  transports  par 
la  navigation  int^rieure  et  par  les  chemins  de  fer  [A  contribution  con- 
cerning the  comparative  statistics  of  transportation  by  internal  water- 
ways and  railroads],  by  E.  Cheysson. 

10.  Some  recent  results  in  railway  statistics  in  the  United  States,  by 
Henry  C.  Adams. 

11.  Geographical  concentration,  an  historic  feature  of  American  agri- 
culture, by  John  Hyde. 

12.  Railway  statistics  as  applicable  to  earnings  of  passenger  trains 
with  a  view  of  determining  approximate  revenue  and  deciding  as  to 
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number  and  time  of  trams  to  be  nm  for  tlie  acconmiodation  of  the 
pnblicy  by  M.  Biebenack. 

13.  Bailway  freight  traffic  statistics,  by  G.  P.  Leland. 

14.  The  coarse  of  wages  in  the  United  States  since  1840,  by  Oarroll 
D.  Wright 

15.  Bericht  iiber  die  Fortschritte  der  Statistik  in  Oesterreich  seit 
1891  [Beport  on  the  progress  of  statistics  in  Austria  since  1891],  by 
Dr.  Franz  von  Juraschek. 

16.  TJeber  die  Berechnnng  eines  intemationalen  Sterblichkeitsmasses 
(Mortalitats-Index)  [Gonceming  the  calculation  of  an  international 
death  rate  (index  of  mortality)],  by  Joseph  Korosi. 

17.  Die  intemationale  Glassificieruug  der  Berufsarten  [An  interna- 
tional classificati&n  of  occupations],  by  Joseph  Korosi. 

18.  Liste  des  diagrammes  et  cartogranmies  sur  la  femme  en  France, 
exposes  d,  Ghicago  dans  le  << Woman  Building,"  k  la  ''World  Fair" 
[List  of  diagrams  and  charts  relating  to  woman  in  France,  exhibited 
at  Ghicago  in  the  Women's  Building  of  the  World's  Fair],  by  Victor 
Turquan. 

19.  Census  dassiflcations  of  occupations  in  the  United  States,  by 
Davis  B.  Dewey. 

20.  Statistical  data  for  the  study  of  the  assimilation  of  races  and 
nationalities  in  the  United  States,  by  Bichmond  Mayo-Smith. 

21.  The  geographical  distribution  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  by  Henry  Gannett. 

22.  The  condition  and  mode  of  statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce,  by 
Samuel  W.  Dike. 

23.  Nomenclature  des  professions:  Bapport  sur  les  observations  faites 
par  diffi^rents  directeurs  de  services  statistiques,  ^  propos  du  projet  de 
nomenclature  des  professions  pir^sent^  k  leur  examen  par  I'lnstitut 
International  de  Statistique  (session  de  Yienne,  1891)  [Nomenclature 
of  occupations:  Beport  on  the  observations  made  by  different  directors 
of  statistical  bureaus  in  regard  to  the  proposition  for  a  nomenclature 
of  occupations  presented  to  them  for  examination  by  the  International 
Statistical  Institute,  Vienna  meeting,  1891],  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillou. 

24.  Projet  de  nomenclature  des  professions  [Proposed  nomenclature 
of  occupations],  by  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon. 

25.  A  preliminary  report  on  anthropometry  in  the  United  States,  by 
Edward  Mussey  Hartwell. 

26.  Bemarks  on  the  theory  of  anthropometry,  by  Franz  Boas. 

27.  On  the  application  to  individual  school  children  of  the  means 
derived  from  anthropological  measurements  by  the  generalizing  method, 
by  W.  Townsend  Porter. 

28.  Anthropometric  statistics  of  Amherst  OoUege,  by  Edward  Hitch- 
cook. 

29.  An  anthropometrical  study  of  the  effects  of  gymnastic  training 
on  American  women,  by  OlaSs  J.  Enebuske. 
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30.  Sur  une  Btatistique  internatiouale  da  reoeosement  de  la  popala. 
tion  [Oonceruing  aii  international  census  of  popalatioQ},  by  Dr.  Jacqaes 
Bertillon. 

31.  Trois  projets  de  nomenolatnre  des  maladies  (causes  de  d^cte, 
causes  d'incapacit^  de  travail)  [Three  propositions  for  a  nomenelature 
of  diseases  (causes  of  death,  eausM  of  iueapacity  to  labor)]^  by  Dr. 
Jacques  Bertillon. 

32.  De  la  m^thode  k  suiyre  pour  dresser  une  statistiqae  scieatifique 
de  la  r^cidive  [Concerning  the  proper  mode  of  eomptilng  scientific  sta- 
tistics of  relapsed  criminals],  by  L.  Bodio, 

Bulletin  de  Vln9titwli  IniervMional  de  Siati^tique.    Tome  XX,  1^  Liv- 
raison.    Luigi  Bodio,  3ecr<itaire  G^u^ral.    vtii,  124,^54, 125-li^l  pp. 

This  bulletin  contains  the  following  contrtbuti^nB: 

1.  Die  Lebenskosten  belgiseher  Arbeiter-Familien  fiiiher  and  jetzt: 
Ermittelt  aus  Familien-Haushaltrechnnngen  and  yergleiehend*  Eusam- 
meugestellt  [The  cost  of  living  of  Belgian  workingmen's  families  in 
former  times  and  at  the  present  day:  Based  on  accounts  of  hoiMekold 
expenses  kept  by  workingmen's  families,  with  similar  budgets  com- 
bined], by  Dr.  Ernst  Engel. 

2.  Bulletin  bibliographique — Annonees  des  pubbIieation6>  stetistiques 
[List  of  publicatious  relating  to  statistios}. 

3.  Necrologies — Priedricb  von  Hardeek,  Henry  Meytyn  Hayter. 
The  contribution  of  Dr.  Engel  constitutes  the  itttrodaotory  chapter 

of  a  proi)08ed  comprehensive  study  of  the  oos^;  of  livi&g  of  workingmen 
in  each  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  part  here  published  coBtoins,  thevelbre,  not  only  a  very  detailed 
consideration  and  analysis  of  the  qveatioii  in  Belgium  but  a  valuable 
introduction  giving  a  general  stateisent  of  the  methods  pursued  and  of 
the  history  and  Mterature  of  all  previous  attevipts  to  collect  and  present 
information  eoneerning  the  cost  of  Mving  of  workingmen's  fiEittilies. 

Album  de  StatisUque  Qraphique  de  t89i,    Minist^e  dAS  Travaux  Pub- 
lics.   XV  pp.^  21  charts* 

This  is  the  fifteenth  issue  of  an  annual  album  published  since  1879 
by  the  minister  of  public  works,  showing  by  means  of  graphio  charts 
the  equipment  and  operation  of  railways,  the  amount  ihnd  nature  of 
internal  water  commerce  and  of  maritime  commerce,  and  the  operations 
of  the  postal  and  telegraph  services. 
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[This  snbjeotj  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  oontinaed  in  Buooeeiive  isaneay  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  ocour.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  ooarts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long,  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  op  Msohanio's  Lien  Law. — ^The  constita- 
tionality  of  the  mechanic's  lien  law  of  Indiana  was  called  in  question, 
and  its  validity  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State, 
November  19,  1895,  in  the  case  of  Smith  et  al.  v,  Newbauer  et  al., 
reported  in  volume  42  of  the  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  40. 

An  action  was  brought  by  John  A.  Newbauer  and  others  against 
Henry  B.  Smith  and  others  for  the  foreclosure  of  a  mechanic's  lien. 
From  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  by  the  circuit  court  of 
Blackford  County,  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  bas- 
ing the  appeal  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  the  circuit  court  erred 
in  overruling  their  demurrer  to  the  complaint.  In  passing  upon  the 
validity  of  the  statute  Chief  Justice  Howard,  delivering  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  said : 

In  support  of  the  demurrer  to  the  complaint  it  is  first  contended  that 
the  mechanic's  lien  law  of  this  State  is  invalid,  as  repugnant  to  section  1, 
article  14,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
no  State  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  This  contention  is  based  upon  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  mechanic's  lien  law  (sec.  7257,  Rev.  Stat.,  1894;  sec.  1690, 
Elliott's  Supp.),  which  provides  that  any  person,  wishing  to  acquire 
such  a  lien  upon  any  property  shall  file  in  the  recorder's  office,  "at  any 
time  within  sixty  days  after  performing  such  labor  or  furnishing  such 
materials,'^  notice  of  his  intention  to  hold  such  lien.  This  notice — the 
only  one  provided  for  in  the  statute — is  insufficient,  say  counsel,  to 
secure  that  due  process  of  law  referred  to  by  the  Federal  Constitution 
before  the  fixing  of  a  lien  upon  the  citizen's  property.  Under  the  law 
as  enacted,  counsel  contend,  anyone  may  perform  labor  or  furnish 
material  in  the  construction  of  a  building  for  a  landowner,  without 
such  owner's  knowledge  or  consent,  and  then  secure  a  lien  upon  the 
land  and  building  by  notice  filed  after  the  work  is  done  or  materials 
furnished.  It  is  said  that  the  property  owner  should  have  notice  at  or 
before  the  doing  of  the  work  or  the  supplying  of  the  materials,  so  that 
he  may,  if  he  wishes,  prevent  the  doing  of  such  work  or  the  furnishing 
of  such  materials,  and  so  keep  his  property  free  of  the  lien. 

1884— No.  3 7  313 
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It  has  often  been  held  that  every  statnte  nnder  which  a  contract  is 
made  enters  into  and  forms  a  part  of  such  contract.  The  appellants, 
in  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  dwelling  honse  npon  their  prop- 
erty, are  therefore  chargeable  with  knowledge  of,  and  are  bound  by,  skll 
the  provisions  of  our  mechanic's  lien  law  then  in  force.  By  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  entered  into,  the  contractors  were  to  furnish  all  mate- 
rials necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  building.  This  was  notice 
that  such  materials  were  to  be  furnished;  and  the  law  under  which  the 
contract  was  made  was  further  notice  that  the  building  and  ground 
upon  which  it  was  to  be  erected  would  be  liable  to  a  lien  for  the  value 
of  the  materials  so  furnished.  The  only  uncertainty  left  was  whether 
those  who  should  furnish  the  material  would  claim  the  lien  therefor. 
That  uncertainty  is  provided  for  in  the  statute,  which  requires  that  the 
notice  of  intention  to  hold  the  lien  be  filed  in  the  recorder's  office  within 
sixty  days.  The  owner  has,  consequently,  ample  means  of  protection, 
and  is  not  liable  to  a  lien  without  notice,  nor  to  have  his  property  taken 
without  due  process  of  law. 

It  is  intimated  that  the  law  hampers  the  freedom  of  action  of  the 
property  owner;  that  he  may  desire  to  pay  the  contractor  in  advance, 
or  to  pay  him  by  an  exchange  of  other  property  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings;  and  that  it  may  be  an  inconvenience,  or  induce  the  con- 
tractor to  bid  higher  for  the  work,  if  payment  is  to  be  delayed  for 
sixty  days  after  the  work  is  done.  These,  however,  are  considerations 
that  should  be  addressed  to  the  legislature  and  not  to  the  courts. 
Besides,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  without  the  right  to  a  lien  on  the 
property  laborers  and  material  men  would  in  many  cases  have  no 
security  for  their  toil  or  the  materials  furnished  by  them.  The  laborer 
is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  the  seller  of  goods  ought  to  be  paid  for  them. 
As  the  law  stands,  all  parties  are  secur^  in  their  rights.  The  owner,  by 
seeing  that  laborers  and  material  men  are  paid,  or  by  keeping  back  for 
sixty  days  from  the  contractor  sufficient  to  make  such  payment,  is  in  no 
danger  of  having  to  pay  twice  for  his  building;  while  at  the  same  time 
the  man  whose  labor  or  materials  have  gone  into  the  building  can  look 
to  the  building  itself,  and  to  the  ground  upon  which  it  stands,  for  his 
security.  The  property  owner  enjoys  the  benefit  of  this  work  and  of 
this  material,  and  it  is  but  just  that  he  should  be  charged  for  at  least 
sixty  days,  with  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  they  are  paid  for. 


Constitutionality  op  Proposed  Law  Regulatino  the  Pay- 
ment OF  Wages.— By  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  legislature  (general  court)  of  Massachusetts,  the  supreme  judicial 
court  of  that  State  was  required  to  give  its  opinion  upon  the  following 
important  question  of  law :  "  Is  it  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
the  legislature  to  extend  the  application  of  the  present  law,  relative  to 
the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  corporations,  to  private  individuals 
and  partnerships,  as  provided  in  the  bill  entitled  <  An  act  relative  to 
the  weekly  payment  of  wages,'  now  pending  before  the  general  court  1" 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  given  in  reply  to  the  above  question,  on 
May  6, 1895,  was  to  the  effect  that  under  part  2,  chapter  1,  section  1, 
article  4,  of  the  State  constitution,  which  provides  that  full  power  and 
authority  shall  be  given  to  the  general  court  to  make  and  ordain  all 
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manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  laws,  so  as  the  same  be  not  repug- 
nant or  contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  they  shall  judge  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  legislature  has  power  to  extend  the 
application  of  the  present  law,  relative  to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages 
by  corporations,  to  individuals  and  partnerships,  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  conflict  ^th  the  declaration  of  rights  (articles  1, 12)  nor 
with  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion,  which  is  reported  in  fuU  in  volume  40  of 
the  Northeastern  Beporter,  page  713,  the  court  said: 

Your  question  implies  that  in  your  opinion  the  present  law  relating 
to  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  by  certain  corx>orations  to  their  em- 
ployees is  constitutional,  and  your  inquiry  is  whether  it  is  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  legislature  to  extend  the  law  to  private 
individuals  and  to  partnerships. 

We  are  not  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  doubts  which  your  request 
implies.  It  is  well  known  that  in  some  of  the  States  of  this  country 
legislation  similar  to  that  proposed  has  been  held  unconstitutional  by 
the  courts,  sometimes  on  the  ground  that  it  is  partial  in  its  character,  but 
more  frequently  on  the  ground  that  it  interferes  with  what  is  called  the 
liberty  of  contract,  which,  it  is  said,  either  as  a  privileg^  or  as  property, 
is  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  State  by  its  constitution,  or  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  legislative  power  granted  to  the  general  court  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  is  perhaps  more  comprehensive  than  that  found 
in  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  other  States.  The  constitution  of 
Massachusetts  (part  2,  chap.  1,  sec.  1,  art.  4)  provides  as  follows:  ^^And 
farther,  fuU  power  and  authority  are  hereby  given  and  granted  to  the 
said  general  court,  from  time  to  time,  to  make,  ordain,  and  establish  all 
manner  of  wholesome  and  reasonable  orders,  laws,  statutes,  and  ordi- 
nances, directions  and  instructions,  either  with  penalties  or  without, 
so  as  the  same  be  not  repugnant  or  contrary  to  this  constitution,  as  they 
shall  judge  to  be  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  this  Commonwealth,  and 
for  the  government  and  ordering  thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the 
same,  and  for  the  necessary  support  and  defense  of  the  government 
thereof,"  etc.  There  is  not  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts  any- 
thing which  in  terms  relates  to  the  freedom  or  liberty  of  contract,  as 
there  is  concerning  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  constitution  declares 
that  ^^all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essen- 
tial, and  unalienable  rights;  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  right 
of  enjoying  and  defending  their  lives  and  liberties;  that  of  acquiring, 
possessing,  and  protecting  property;  in  fine,  that  of  seeking  and  obtain- 
ing their  safety  and  happiness;"  and  it  is  also  declared  that  '^no  sub- 
ject shall  be  arrested,  imprisoned,  despoiled,  or  deprived  of  his  property, 
immunities,  or  privileges^  put  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  exiled, 
or  deprived,  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  estate,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  the  law  of  the  land."  (Declaration  of  Eights,  articles  1, 12.) 
This  last  declaration  was  taken  from  Magna  Charta,  and  in  substance 
it  has  been  incorporated  in  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  form  as  follows:  "No  State  shall  make  or 
enforce  any  laws  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to 
any  per^pijL  vithin  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws," 
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There  has  never  been  at  any  time  in  Massachusetts  an  absolute  right 
in  its  inhabitants  to  make  all  such  contracts  as  they  pleased.  Some 
contracts  have  always  been  held  void  at  common  law,  and  some  con- 
tracts valid  at  common  law  have  been  declared  void  by  statute.  Our 
statute  of  frauds  prevents  the  enforcement  in  the  courts  of  many  kinds 
of  contracts,  unless  they  are  shown  by  a  writing,  and  prohibits  the 
making  of  certain  contracts,  and  this  statute  was  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  against  fraud  and  perjury.  Seamen  have  sometimes 
been  regarded  as  a  class  of  persons  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  make 
their  own  contracts  without  supervision,  and  statutes  have  been  passed 
making  regulations  concerning  their  wages  and  shipping  contracts. 
(Kev.  Stat.  U.  S.,  tit.  53.)  Wages  to  a  certain  amount  due  for  personal 
labor  and  services  have  been  exempt  from  attachment,  probably  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  thought  that  workmen  generally  need  their  wages 
for  their  support.  Usury  laws  furnish  perhaps  the  best  known  illus- 
tration of  the  regulation  by  statute  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  a  commodity,  but  the  validity  of  these  laws  usually  has  been  regarded 
as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Eev.  Stat.  Mass.,  tit.  12,  entitled 
^'Of  the  regulation  of  trade  in  certain  cases,^  show  various  forms  of 
interference  by  the  legislature  with  what  may  be  called  the  freedom  of 
trade  or  of  contracts  concerning  the  sale  of  commodities.  The  regula- 
tion of  the  subject  of  fire  insurance,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  made  in  imitation  of  yellow  butter^  and  the  requirement 
that  an  agreement  to  make  a  will  must  be  in  writing,  are  some  of  the 
most  recent  instances  in  Massachusetts  of  the  prohibition  or  regulation 
of  contracts  by  statute.  The  constitutionality  of  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion has  never  been  questioned,  and,  when  questioned,  it  generally  has 
been  sustained. 

In  Frisbie  v.  United  States,  16  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  586,  that  court 
says:  '<  While  it  may  be  conceded  that,  generally  speaking,  among  the 
inalienable  rights  of  the  citizen,  is  that  of  the  liberty  of  contract,  yet 
such  liberty  is  not  absolute  and  universal.  It  is  within  the  undoubted 
power  of  the  Government  to  restrain  some  individuals  from  all  contracts, 
as  well  as  all  individuals  from  some  contracts.  It  may  deuy  to  all  the 
right  to  contract  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets;  to  the 
minor  the  right  to  assume  any  obligations,  except  for  the  necessaries 
of  existence;  to  the  common  carrier  the  power  to  make  any  contract 
releasing  himself  from  negligence ;  and,  indeed,  may  restrain  all  engaged 
in  any  employment  from  any  contract  in  the  course  of  that  employment 
which  is  against  public  policy.  The  x>ossession  of  this  power  by  Gov- 
ernment in  no  manner  conflicts  with  the  proposition  that,  generally 
speaking,  every  citizen  has  a  right  freely  to  contract  for  the  price  of 
Ids  labor,  services,  or  property." 

The  decisions  of  various  courts  of  this  country  upon  the  authority 
of  the  legislature  of  a  State  to  prescribe  rates  for  transportation  by 
railroad  companies,  and  in  some  instances  for  the  use  of  elevators,  have 
proceeded  on  the  ground  that  these  were  public  employments;  and  it 
is  implied  in  all  or  nearly  all  of  these  decisions  that  the  legislature 
could  not  constitutionally  prescribe  the  rates  of  compensation  to  be 
paid  for  services  or  for  the  use  of  property  in  exclusively  private 
employments.  It  is  manifest,  however,  from  the  examples  we  have 
given  that  the  regulation  of  contracts  by  statute,  not  amounting  to  a 
determination  of  rates  or  prices,  has  not  been  connned  to  public  employ- 
ments, or  to  business  which  may  be  said  to  be  affected  with  a  distinct 
public  interest.  The  legislation  on  this  subject  relates  to  a  great  variety 
of  contracts,  and  has  been  passed,  some  of  it  to  promote  the  pabUc 
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health  or  public  morals  (x  the  public  convenience,  some  of  it  for  the 
protection  of  individuals  against  fraud,  and  some  of  it  for  the  protec- 
tion of  classes  of  individuals  against  unfair  or  unconscionable  dealing. 
The  considerations  which  may  influence  the  legislature  to  determine 
what  legislation  of  this  character  is  required  by  good  public  policy,  or 
in  the  words  of  the  constitution,  what  laws  are  '^for  the  good  and  wel- 
fare of  this  Commonwealth,  and  for  the  government  and  ordering 
thereof,  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  same,"  are  not  for  us  to  weigh,  except 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the  legislation  pro- 
posed is  repugnant  or  contrary  to  the  constitution.  The  legislation  on 
similar  subjects  in  Oreat  Britain  and  in  other  foreign  countries  which 
have  no  written  constitution  limiting  the  x)owers  of  the  legislature  is 
not  in  all  respects  pertinent  to  the  present  inquiry;  but,  considering 
the  history  of  legislation  in  England  concerning  servants  or  laborers 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  statutes  which  in  modern  times  have 
been  passed  in  several  foreign  countries  and  many  of  the  States  of  this 
country  regulating  the  employment  of  laborers  in  factories,  we  can  not 
say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  the  legislation  proposed  is  so  plainly  not 
wholesome  or  reasonable  that  the  general  court  may  not  judge  it  to  be 
for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  know  of  no  rea- 
son derived  from  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  or  of  the  United 
States  why  there  must  be  a  distinction  made  in  respect  to  such  legis- 
lation between  corporations  and  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
when  both  do  the  same  kind  of  business.  The  existing  statutes  on  the 
subject,  relating  to  manufacturing  corporations,  we  do  not  regard  as 
having  been  passed  necessarily  in  amendment  of  their  charters.  They 
relate  to  all  the  corporations  described,  whether  there  is  any  power 
reserved  in  the  legislature  to  amend  their  charters  or  not,  and  they  do 
not  purport  to  have  been  passed  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  cor- 
porate powers  of  the  corporations. 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  limits  of  the  power  of  the  general 
court  in  Massachusetts  to  control  the  right  of  its  inhabitants  to  make 
contracts  generally,  we  can  not  say  that  a  statute  requiring  manufac- 
turers to  pay  the  wages  of  their  employees  weekly  is  not  one  which  the 
general  court  has  the  constitutional  power  to  pass,  if  it  deems  it  expedi- 
ent to  do  so.  We  have  not  examined  in  detail  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
referred  to,  nor  considered  whether  the  bill  may  not  need  amendment  to 
make  its  meaning  clear;  but  the  question  submitted,  we  think,  should 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 


Unlawful  Payment  of  Wages. — The  Cumberland  Glass  Manu- 
facturing Company  and  John  F.  Perry  were  convicted  before  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions,  Cumberland  County,  N.  J.,  of  unlawful  payments 
to  employees,  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  an  act  approved  March 
12, 1880,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  secure  to  workmen  the  payment  of  wages 
in  lawful  money."  (Supplement  to  the  Bevision  of  the  Statutes  of  New 
Jersey,  p.  771.) 

The  case  was  carried  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which 
decided,  on  November  7,  1895,  that  if  a  workman  agrees  with  his 
employer  to  take  pay  for  his  work  in  part  in  merchandise,  the  merchan- 
dise so  furnished  does  not  constitute  a  ground  of  set-off;  it  is  a  pay- 
ment, and  goes  in  diminution  of  the  claim  for  work;  also,  that  such  a 
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bargain  is  in  violation  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  above  referred  to. 
The  court,  however,  retained  the  case  for  fatore  consideration  as  to  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  prevent  a  workman  from  contracting  as  to 
the  character  of  the  compensation  to  be  given  him  for  his  work. 

The  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Beas- 
ley,  as  published  in  volume  33  of  the  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  210,  is  as 
follows : 

The  defendants  were  convicted  before  the  Cumberland  quarter  ses- 
sions upon  an  indictment  charging  them  with  being  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  and  with  unlawfolly  paying  to  one  John  M.  Quigg, 
a  workman  in  the  employ  of  the  corporate  defendant^  the  sum  of  $81.71 
in  store  goods  and  merchandise,  as  and  for  the  wages  earned  by  him 
while  in  the  employ  of  said  corporation.  At  the  trial  it  was  shown 
that  the  workman  above  named,  at  the  time  of  his  engagement,  entered 
into  the  following  agreement,  to  wit:  "Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  July  28, 1890. 
In  consideration  of  the  Cumberland  Glass  Manufacturing  Company 
furnishing  me  with  groceries,  merchandise,  and  money,  I  hereby  agree 
to  work  for  them  at  glass  blowing  for  the  blast  of  1890  and  1891:  and, 
should  I  fail  to  do  so,  I  hereby  waive  any  plea  in  defense  of  my  obtain- 
ing goods  and  money  under  false  pretenses."  The  work  in  question 
was  done  and  the  goods  furnished  under  that  contract. 

The  act  alleged  to  have  been  violated  was  the  statute  entitled  ^'An 
act  to  secure  to  workmen  the  payment  of  wages  in  lawftil  money,"  passed 
in  1880.  The  first  section  of  this  law  makes  it  unlawful  ^^for  any  glass 
manufacturer,  iron  master,  foundry  man,  collier,  factory  man,  employer, 
cranberry  grower,  or  his  agent  or  company,  their  agents  or  clerks,  to 
pay  the  wages  of  workmen  or  employees  by  them  employed  in  either 
store  goods,  merchandise,  printed,  written,  verbal  orders  or  due  bills  of 
any  kind."  By  the  fourth  section  it  is  provided  as  follows,  viz:  "That 
any  glass  manufacturer,  iron  master,  foundry  man,  collier,  factory  man, 
employer  or  company  offending  against  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the 
same  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
ten  dollars,  or  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  and  every  offense, 
or  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  the  term  of  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  private 
individual  giving  orders  as  aforesaid  on  a  store  in  the  business  or  profits 
whereof  he  has  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  the  offset  of  any 
debt  due  from  such  workman  to  any  glass  manufacturer,  iron  master, 
foundry  man,  collier,  factory  man,  employer  or  company  where  the  said 
debt  is  voluntarily  contracted  by  the  employee  or  to  the  payment  of 
any  debt  due  from  such  workman  to  any  glass  manufacturer,  iron  master, 
foundry  man,  collier,  factory  man,  employer,  or  company." 

By  an  act  approved  March  13, 1888  (P.  L.,  p.  174),  the  fourth  section 
of  the  original  was  amended  so  as  to  eliminate  from  it  the  proviso  or 
restrictive  clause  just  recited;  and  it  was  the  validity  of  this  supple- 
ment that  forms  the  topic  of  the  discussion  in  the  briefs  of  counseL 
This  argument  proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  primary  act  con- 
ferred upon  the  defendants  the  right  to  set  off  merchandise  that  it  had 
furnished  to  the  employee,  and  that,  if  that  provision  was  in  force,  the 
defendants  were  guiltless.  But  the  court  is  of  the  opinion  that  this 
discussion  is  irrelevant  to  the  case  before  us.  As  has  appeared,  the 
exceptive  clause  in  section  4  of  the  original  act  relates  to  set-offs  or 
debts  due  from  the  employee  to  the  employer.  In  the  present  instance 
the  merchandise  furnished  did  not  constitute  offtots  or  debts.    By  force 
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of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  they  were  payments,  pore  and 
simple.  The  legal  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  entirely  clear.  A  set-off 
is  a  counter  demand  growing  out  of  an  independent  transaction  for 
which  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  the  defendant  against  the 
plaintiff.  As,  therefore,  the  defense  in  this  case  could  not  be  success- 
fiilly  rested  on  the  last  clause  of  section  4  of  the  original  act,  it  becomes 
of  no  importance  for  present  purposes  whether  that  clause  has  been 
repealed  or  not.  It  would  be  a  pure  waste  of  time  for  the  court  to  super- 
erogate  on  that  subject. 

Before  closing  this  branch  of  the  case  it  is  proper  to  say  that  we 
have  found  no  ground  on  which  the  conviction  of  the  defendant  Perry 
can  be  rested.  This  man's  only  connection  with  the  transaction  is  that 
he  was  the  bookkeeper  and  a  stockholder  of  the  glass  company.  On 
account  of  such  relationship  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  violation  of 
the  act  by  the  company.  It  is  section  4  that  denounces  the  punish- 
ment, and,  by  Its  express  terms,  it  is  the  act  of  the  employer  himself, 
and  not  the  act  of  his  agent,  that  is  made  the  punishable  misdemeanor. 
With  respect  to  this  party  the  judgment  must  be  reversed. 

These  results  dispose  of  the  case  so  fieur  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  briefis 
of  counsel ;  but  there  is  another  problem  that  must  be  resolved  before 
the  court  can  finally  decide  ux)on  the  alleged  criminality  of  the  defend- 
ant. That  question  is  whether  the  legislature,  in  enacting  the  law  of 
1888,  did  not  exceed  its  authority.  It  is  obvious  that  the  general  effect 
of  this  statute  is  to  prevent  a  workman  who  is  entirely  sui  juris  from 
stipulating  as  to  the  character  of  the  compensation  to  be  given  him  for 
his  work.  The  inquiry  thus  arising  is  one  of  great  importance,  touch- 
ing, as  it  does,  one  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the  extent 
of  the  legislative  authority,  and  therefore  should  not  be  settled  except 
upon  the  fullest  consideration.  The  result  is  that  the  case  will  be 
retained,  so  that  counsel  can  send  in  briefs  on  the  point  thus  reserved. 


Employebs'  Liability— Rajlboad  Oompanies.— In  an  action  by 
Gharles  Mitchell  against  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  to 
recover  damages  for  injuries  received  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty  as  an  employee  of  said  company,  through  the  negligence  of  fellow- 
servants,  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Minnesota,  fifth 
division,  decided  on  October  31, 1895,  that  under  section  1,  chapter  13, 
of  the  laws  of  1887  of  Minnesota,  MitcheU  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Nelson,  as  published  in 
volume  70  of  the  Federal  Beporter,  page  15,  is  as  follows: 

By  consent  of  parties,  this  case  was  submitted  to  a  referee  to  report 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law;  and,  upon  confirmation  thereof 
by  the  court,  judgment  to  be  entered  accordingly.  The  referee  reported 
in  substance  that  plaintiff,  on  the  25th  day  of  February,  1893,  was 
employed  as  a  car  cleaner  for  defendant  at  Staples,  Minn.,  and  while  so 
engaged  inside  a  passenger  coach  on  a  side  track,  another  coach  was 
kicked  in  against  it  at  a  dangerous  and  unusual  rate  of  speed  by  a 
switching  crew,  consisting  of  a  locomotive  engineer,  fireman,  foreman, 
and  helpers;  that,  by  reason  thereof,  plaintiff  was  injured,  without  neg- 
ligence on  his  part:  and  damages  were  awarded  him  in  the  sum  of 
11,500. 
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Exceptions  were  filed  to  the  report  by  defendant's  counsel,  and,  upon 
due  consideration  of  the  case,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  of  law  arrived 
at  by  the  referee,  and  the  amount  awarded  is  not  excessive.  The  report 
of  the  referee  is  therefore  confirmed,  and  judgment  will  be  entered 
accordingly. 

The  general  rule,  in  the  absence  of  a  controlling  statute,  is  that  an 
employee,  in  the  performance  of  certain  specified  duties,  assumes  all 
the  natural  and  ordinary  risks  and  hazards  incident  thereto,  and  those 
arising  l&om  the  negligence  or  carelessness  of  his  fellow-servants  are 
no  exception.  Mitchell  and  those  composing  the  switching  crew  were 
fellow-servants,  and  defendant  would  not  be  liable  unless  plaintiff 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Minnesota,  modifying  the 
common-law  rule,  which  reads  as  follows:  ^' Every  railroad  corporation 
owning  or  operating  a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  dam- 
ages sustained  by  any  agent  or  servant  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  negli- 
gence of  any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  when  sustained  within  this  State." 

This  statute  has  been  construed  to  apply,  not  to  all  railroad  employees, 
but  only  to  those  exposed  to  and  injured  by  the  dangers  peculiar  to  the 
use  and  operation  of  railroads.  (Pearson  v.  Railroad  Gcnnpany,  49 
N.  W.,  302;  47  Minn.,  9,  and  cases  cited.) 

The  question,  then,  is,  Does  the  plaintiff  come  within  this  rulef  It 
has  been  held  that  a  car  repairer  or  section  man  injured  by  the  act  of  a 
fellow-servant  in  carelessly  and  negligently  running  him  down  with 
a  car  can  recover  for  such  injury,  as  being  exposed  to  the  hazards  and 
dangers  incident  to  railroading;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  this  plaintiff, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  not  exposed  in  like  manner.  I  hold  that 
the  plaintiff  is  within  the  terms  of  the  Minnesota  statute,  and  therefore 
can  recover  in  this  action. 


Employees'  Liability— Railroad  Companies.— Section  193,  arti- 
cle 7,  of  the  constitution  of  Mississippi,  which  establishes  the  respon- 
sibility of  railroad  corporations  for  injuries  of  employees,  provides  that 
"knowledge,  by  any  employee  injured,  of  the  defective  or  unsafe  char- 
acter or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways,  or  appliances  shall  be  no 
defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby,  except  as  to  conductors 
or  engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe  cars  or  engines  volun- 
tarily operated  by  them." 

This  constitutional  provision  was  construed  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Mississippi,  in  the  case  of  Buckuer  v.  Eichmond  and  Danville  Bailroad 
Company  et  al.,  on  May  27,  1895,  and  it  was  held  as  not  precluding 
such  knowledge  by  an  employee,  as  a  fact  controlling  the  degree  of 
care  to  be  exercised  by  him  under  the  circumstances,  from  being  admis- 
sible to  show  contributory  negligence. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  reported  in  volume  18  of  the  Southern 

Reporter,  page  449.    In  the  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Campbell,  the 

following  language  is  used  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  provision 

referred  to: 

The  effect  of  this  is  not  to  destroy  the  defense  of  contributory  negli- 
gence by  a  railroad  company,  but  to  merely  abrogate  the  previously 
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existing  rule  that  knowledge  by  an  employee  of  the  defective  or  onsafe 
character  of  the  machinery  or  appliances  shall  not,  of  itself,  bar  a 
recovery.  The  law  was  that  knowledge  by  an  employee  of  defective 
appliances,  which  he  voluntarily  ased,  precluded  his  recovery  for  an 
injury  thus  received.  The  constitution  destroys  that  rule,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  the  employee  knew  of  the  defect  is  not  a  bar  to  a  recovery; 
but  knowledge  by  an  employee  of  defects  is  still  an  element  or  factor — 
and  a  very  important  one — in  determining  whether,  with  the  knowledge 
he  had,  he  used  that  degree  of  caution  required  in  his  situation  with 
reference  to  the,  appliances  causing  his  injury.  The  constitution  did 
not  have  the  effect  to  free  employees  of  railroad  companies  from  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  caution  and  prudence.  It  does  not  license  reck- 
lessness or  carelessness  by  them,  and  give  them  a  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  injuries  thus  suffered.  They,  fike  others  not  employees,  must 
not  be  guilty  of  contributorv  negligence,  if  they  would  secure  a  right 
of  action  for  injuries.  The  fact  of  knowledge  of  defects  shall  not.  as 
heretofore,  be  a  defense,  but  the  same  rule  that  applies  to  otiiiers  applies 
to  them.  They  must  use  the  degree  of  caution  applicable  to  the  situa- 
tion, for  the  absence  of  this  is  negligence,  and,  if  it  contributed  to  tiie 
injury,  no  recovery  can  be  had  by  an  employee,  any  more  than  by  one 
not  an  employee.  It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  makers  of  the  constitu- 
tion to  place  employees  on  a  more  favorable  footing  as  to  this  than 
others,  but  simply  to  free  them  from  the  bar  before  held  to  arise  from 
the  fact  of  knowledge  of  defective  conditions.  It  is  not  a  defense,  but 
it  is  a  fact  or  circumstance  for  consideration,  among  others,  in  order  to 
determine  the  presence  or  absence  of  contributory  negligence,  which 
is  yet  a  defense,  as  it  was  before,  but  is  not  to  be  made  out  against  an 
employee  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  knowledge. 


The  Fellow-Sebvant  Aot  of  Texas.— Chapter  24  of  the  acts  of 
1891  of  Texas,  entitled  '*  Fellow-servants,"  provided,  in  section  2,  <<that 
all  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  railway 
corporations  and  who,  while  so  engaged,  are  working  together  at  the 
same  time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neither  of 
such  persons  being  intrusted  by  such  corporations,  with  any  superin- 
tendence or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow-servants 
with  each  other;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  make  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  the  service  of 
such  corporation,  fellow-servants  with  other  employees  of  such  cori>ora- 
tion,  engaged  in  any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation. 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  fellow-servants." 

The  chapter  above  referred  to  was  repealed  by  chapter  91  of  the  acts 
of  1893,  by  which  the  section  quoted  was  practically  reenacted  and  its 
scope  extended  so  as  to  include,  in  addition  to  the  employees  of  any 
railway  corporation,  the  employees  of  the  <<  receiver,  manager,  or  per- 
son in  control  thereof." 

The  foregoing  legislation  was  considered  by  the  court  of  civil  appeals 
of  Texas,  fToveniber  6, 1895,  in  the  case  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas 
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Pass  BaJlway  Oompany  v.  Keller  (vol.  32,  Soathwestern  Beporter,  p.847)y 
brought  before  the  coort,  on  appeal  by  the  company,  from  the  jadg- 
ment  of  the  district  court  of  Bexar  County,  by  which  $5,000  had  been 
awarded  Keller^  a  car  repairer  employed  by  the  company,  as  compensa- 
tion for  i]\jurie8  received  by  him  in  a  collision  while  on  a  car  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  scene  of  a  wreck  to  assist  in  repairing  damages. 

The  court  of  civil  appeals  held  that  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1891,  under 
which  Keller's  right  to  recover  damages  accrued,  by  the  act  of  1893, 
which  substantially  reenacted  it  and  amplified  its  scope,  did  not  deprive 
him  of  any  right  he  had  already  acquired;  also  that  in  the  trial  of  the 
case  it  was  proper  for  the  jury  to  consider  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  time  lost,  the  necessary  money  expended  for  medical  attendance,  the 
physical  and  mental  pain,  and  for  such  injuries  as  were  permanent  to 
award  such  a  sum  as  would  be  a  fair  compensation  therefor;  also  that 
a  car  repairer  working  in  a  separate  yard  from  a  '' hostler"  is  not  a 
fellow-servant  of  such  hostler  nor  of  the  switchmen  in  such  other  yard, 
particularly  while  on  a  car  under  orders  to  proceed  to  another  place  and 
assist  in  repairing  damages  caused  by  a  wreck. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  delivered  by  Judge  Fly,  it  is  said : 

We  conclude  from  the  statement  of  fiEicts  that  in  December,  1892, 
appellee,  who  was  a  healthy  man,  in  fall  possession  of  the  faculties  of 
his  body,  and  was  an  employee  of  appellant,  receiving  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day,  was  injured  by  reason  of  a  collision  of  the  cars  of  appel- 
lant. The  collision  occurred  on  account  of  the  failure  of  appellant  to 
properly  light  its  yards,  and  by  the  negligence  of  its  employees  who 
were  not  the  fellow-servants  of  appellee.  The  injuries  received  by 
appellee  were  permanent,  and  have  totally  incapacitated  him  from 
labor.  He  has  suffered  great  bodily  pain  since  the  injuries  were 
inflicted.  He  was  45  years  old  when  injured,  and  had  a  life  expectancy 
of  24  years. 

The  right  to  recover  damages  accrued  under  the  act  of  1891,  and  the 
repeal  of  that  law  by  the  act  of  1893  did  not  deprive  appellee  of  any 
right  he  had  already  acquired.  !Not  only  had  the  right  accrued,  but 
the  suit  was  filed  before  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1893.  The  latter 
act  was  simply  an  amplification  of  the  scope  of  the  law,  and  there  was 
evidently  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  with 
rights  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  the  amended  statute.  The 
only  material  difference  between  the  acts  of  1891  and  1893  was  the 
extension  of  the  scope  of  the  law  so  as  to  include  within  its  purview 
railway  corporations  operated  by  a  receiver,  manager,  or  any  other 
person.  There  was  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  former  act  a  reen- 
actment  of  the  provisions  upon  which  the  right  of  action  of  appellee  is 
founded.  It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  construction  that  when  statutes  are 
repealed  by  acts  which  substantially  retain  the  provisions  of  the  old 
laws,  the  latter  are  held  not  to  have  been  destroyed  or  interrupted  in 
their  binding  force. 

The  following  charge  was  given  by  the  court:  "Should  you  find  for 
the  plaintiff  under  the  foregoing  instructions,  then,  in  measuring  the 
damages,  if  any,  he  has  sustained,  you  may  take  into  consideration 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  time  lost,  if  any,  consequent  upon  his  ii\ju- 
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ries;  the  necessary  sums  of  money,  if  any,  expended  by  him  for  med- 
ical attendance  and  medicines,  if  any,  rendered  necessary  by  his 
injuries;  the  physical  and  mental  pain,  if  any,  consequent  upon  his 
injuries  received ;  and  if  you  believe  from  the  testimony  plaintiffs  inju- 
ries, if  any,  are  permanent,  and  will  disable  him  to  labor  and  earn 
money  in  the  future,  you  may,  in  addition  to  the  above,  find  such  sum 
as  will  be  a  fair  compensation  for  his  future  diminished  capacity  to 
labor  and  earn  money."  The  charge  gives  the  correct  measure  of 
damages. 

Appellee  was  not  a  fellow- servant  of  either  Kinchelow  or  the  switch- 
man. They  were  not  '<  working  together  at  the  same  time  and  place,  to 
a  common  pur})ose."  While  engaged  in  their  ordinary  every  day  labor 
they  were  not  fellow- servants.  Kinchelow,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
engine  when  the  collision  took  plac^,  was  the  '^  hostler,"  whose  duty  it 
was  to  receive  incoming  locomotives,  and  carry  them  to  the  roundhouse, 
and  take  outgoing  locomotives  from  the  roundhouse  and  deliver  them 
to  the  engineers.  Appellee  was  a  car  repairer,  working  in  a  separate 
yard.  The  switchman  was  also  in  another  department  of  the  service, 
and  had  no  labor  in  common  with  appellee.  At  the  time  the  collision 
occurred  and  the  injuries  were  inflicted  appellee  was  on  a  car,  under 
orders  to  proceed  to  Beeville  to  assist  in  repairing  damages  caused  by 
a  wreck,  and  the  mere  statement  of  this  fact  demonstrates  that  he  was 
not  working  at  that  time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose  with  either 
the  *< hostler"  or  switchman. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Employebs'  Liability. — In  the  case  of  Burke  et  al.  v.  Anderson, 
the  United  States  circuit  court  of  apx)eals,  seventh  circuit,  on  October 
7, 1895,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  circuit  court  for 
the  western  district  of  Wisconsin,  by  which  $4,000  damages  were 
awarded  T.  Knut  Anderson  for  personal  injuries  caused  by  an  explo- 
sion of  dynamite  under  the  following  circumstances :  Matthew  C.  Burke 
was  a  contractor,  engaged  in  making  a  roadbed  for  a  railroad,  and  his 
codefendant,  John  Burke,  had  sole  charge  of  the  work  for  him  as  general 
manager  and  sux>erintendent.  The  work  was  carried  on  by  blasting 
the  frozen  ground  with  dynamite  and  other  explosives  and  afterwards 
breaking  it  up  with  picks,  John  Burke  having  personal  charge  of  the 
blasting.  Anderson,  a  common  laborer,  unfamiliar  with  the  use  of 
explosives,  was  hired  by  John  Burke  and  set  to  work  digging  with  a 
pick  at  a  spot  where  the  blasting  had  been  done  the  day  before, 
without  warning  or  knowledge  of  possible  danger.  Anderson  was 
injured  by  an  explosion  caused  by  striking  with  his  pick  a  piece  of 
d|rnamite  remaining  from  the  blast,  which  was  found  to  have  been 
negligently  conducted. 

The  court  held  that,  as  Matthew  C.  Burke  had  created  the  risk  due 
to  the  presence  of  explosives  for  his  own  purposes,  and  was  bound  not 
only  to  exercise  the  utmost  care  and  every  available  precaution  against 
possible  injury  to  the  workmen,  but  to  give  them  warning  of  the  risk, 
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and  as  Anderson  was  ignorant  of  the  risk  when  be  undertook  the  work 
of  digging,  Burke  was  liable  to  him  for  the  injury  suflfered. 

The  decision  delivered  by  Judge  Seaman,  as  reported  in  volume  69 
of  the  Federal  Eeporter,  page  814,  is  based  on  the  following  reasoning : 

The  question  in  this  case  upon  which  the  liability  of  the  principal 
defendant,  Matthew  0.  Burke,  depends,  is  this:  What  is  the  rule  of 
care  to  be  applied  to  an  employer  of  labor  who  uses  explosives  or  other 
dangerous  means  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  which  the  laborer 
is  engaged?  The  liability  of  Matthew  G.  Burke  is  asserted  on  the 
doctrine  of  resx)ondeat  superior,  and  based  upon  the  alleged  negligence 
of  John  Burke  (1)  in  so  carrying  on  the  blasting,  or  using  the  dynamite 
and  powder,  that  an  unexploded  portion  was  left  in  the  ground ;  and  (2) 
in  sending  the  plaintiff  into  the  plaqe  where  this  danger  lurked,  without 
warning  of  its  existence  and  without  sufficient  precautions  to  guard 
against  injury.  The  counter  proposition,  on  which  Matthew  0.  Burke 
claims  exemption  &om  any  liability,  is  substantially  this:  That  the 
work  of  blasting  and  removing  any  uuexploded  charge  was  <<not  the 
personal  duty  of  the  master,  but  only  the  work  of  an  operative,"  and 
consequently  any  negligence  therein  of  John  Burke  was  in  the  character 
of  fellow-servant,  a  risk  assumed  by  the  plaintiff,  which  precludes 
recovery  against  the  master. 

This  conflict  must  be  resolved  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule 
which  is  clearly  pronounced  in  the  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  Mather  v.  Eillston  (156  U.  S., 
391).  In  affirming  the  judgment,  the  court,  speaking  unanimously 
through  Mr.  Justice  Field,  states  the  doctrine  applicable  here: 

^^All  occupations  producing  articles  or  works  of  necessity,  utility,  or 
convenience  may  undoubtedly  be  carried  on,  and  competent  persons, 
familiar  with  the  business,  and  having  sufficient  skill  therein,  may  prop- 
erly be  employed  upon  them^  but  in  such  cases,  where  the  occupation 
is  attended  with  danger  to  life,  body,  or  limb,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
promoters  thereof  and  the  employers  of  others  thereon  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable and  needed  precautions  to  secure  safety  to  the  persons  engaged 
in  their  prosecution;  and  for  any  negligence  in  this  respect^  from 
which  ii^'ury  follows  to  the  persons  engaged,  the  promoters  or  the 
employers  may  be  held  responsible  and  mulcted  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  inflicted.  The  explosive  nature  of  the  materials  used  in  this 
case  •  ♦  ♦  was  well  known  to  the  employers,  and  was  a  continuing 
admonition  to  them  to  take  every  precaution  to  guard  against  explo* 
sions.  Occupations,  however  important,  which  can  not  be  conducted 
without  necessary  danger  to  life,  body,  or  limb,  should  not  be  prosecuted 
at  all  without  all  reasonable  precautions  against  such  dangers  afforded 
by  science.  The  necessary  danger  attending  them  should  operate 
as  a  prohibition  to  their  pursuit  without  such  safeguards.  ♦  •  • 
]f  an  occupation  attended  with  danger  can  be  prosecuted  by  proper 
precautions  without  fatal  results,  such  precautions  must  be  taken  by 
the  promoters  of  the  pursuit  or  employers  of  laborers  thereon.  Lia- 
bility for  injuries  following  a  disregard  of  such  precautions  will  other- 
wise be  incurred,  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  So,  too,  if 
persons  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations  are  not  informed  of  the 
accompanying  dangers,  by  the  promoters  thereof,  or  by  the  employers 
of  laborers  thereon,  and  such  laborers  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  dan- 
gers and  suffer  in  consequence,  the  employers  will  also  be  chargeable 
for  the  injuries  sustained." 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  only  explicable  cause  of  injury  to  the  plaintiff 
was  the  presence  in  the  ground  of  some  remnant  of  the  explosives 
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which  had  been  employed  in  blasting.  The  danger  was  not  inherent 
in  his  work;  was  not  one  to  be  anticipated  in  the  labor  with  pick  and 
spade  in  a  gravel  cut  for  which  he  was  hired:  it  was  not  of  uatursd  or 
purely  accidental  origin,  but  was  produced  oy  the  act  or  requirement 
of  the  master  in  using  a  dangerous  agency  to  advance  his  undertaking. 
Except  for  the  explosive  materials  carried  there  for  the  master's  pur- 
poses, the  plaintiff  could  have  worked  safely  in  the  place  to  which  he 
was  assigned.  The  testimony  is  undisputed  that  he  had  engaged  in 
the  work  only  three  days  before,  had  no  experience  in  or  knowledge  of 
the  use  or  danger  of  explosives  thus  employed,  and  had  no  Information 
or  suspicion  that  danger  was  incurred  by  digging  in  this  ground.  He 
obeyeil  the  express  order  of  the  superintendent  to  enter  and  work  there, 
relying,  as  he  had  a  right  to  rely,  upon  the  implied  assurance  of  the 
master  that  the  place  was  reasonably  safe;  that  there  was  no  other 
danger  there  "than  such  as  was  obvious  and  necessary."  The  master 
provides  the  place  for  his  servants  to  work,  and  if  his  acts  create  special 
danger,  he  is  not  alone  chargeable  with  the  })ositive  duty  to  exercise 
the  utmost  care  and  every  available  precaution  against  possible  ii\jury  to 
those  who  are  to  work  there;  but  if  danger  impends  notwithstanding 
the  precautions  taken,  he  is  further  obligated  to  give  due  information 
and  timely  warning  to  those  in  his  service  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
extent  before  calling  upon  them  to  incur  the  risk. 

In  respect  of  the  employment  of  the  plaintiff  and  the  directions  for  his 
work,  it  is  unquestionable  and  conceded  that  the  superintendent  repre- 
sented the  master  as  vice-principal.  In  the  same  relation  he  is  charge- 
able with  knowledge  of  the  danger  in  using  explosives,  and  with  the 
duty  to  protect  employees  and  notify  them  of  risk.  If  the  plaintiff  was 
not  informed  of  the  peril  which  compliance  with  the  order  involved,  or 
it  was  not  clearly  apparent,  the  risk  thus  created  can  not  be  held,  to 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  one  assumed  by  him  in  his  employment.  The 
instructions  requested  on  behalf  of  the  principal  defendant,  and  the 
theory  of  the  whole  defense  as  well,  rest  upon  the  claim  that  the  opera- 
tion of  blasting  was  common  labor,  and  not  the  work  of  a  superintendent 
or  vice  principal;  that  its  performance  by  the  superintendent  was  in 
the  character  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  the  master  was  not  liable  for  any 
neglect  therein  beyond  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  in  selecting  his 
servants.  In  the  same  connection  it  is  argued  that  the  use  and  care  of 
the  explosives  was  not  a  personal  duty  of  the  master. 

It  is  sufGicieut  that  the  risk  was  created  by  the  master  or  for  his  pur- 
poses; that  there  is  legitimate  finding  by  the  jury  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  the  performance,  causing  the  injury;  and, 
finally,  that  the  plaintiff  was  ignorant  of  the  risk,  and  had  not  assumed 
it.  The  doctrine  which  exempts  the  master  from  liability  arising  out 
of  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants  is  based  upon  the  assumption  by 
the  servant  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employment,  in  which  the  negli- 
gence of  fellow-servants  is  included,  but  it  has  no  application  to  risks 
which  are  not  contemplated  by  him  in  entering  upon  the  service,  and 
certainly  can  not  govern  for  this  extraordinary  risk  interposed  by  the 
master  without  warning. 


Employers'  Liability— Mmoa  Companies. — In  the  case  of 
Western  Goal  and  Mining  Company  v.  Ingraham,  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  on  September  16, 1895,  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western 
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district  of  Arkansas,  by  which  damages  were  awarded  Ingraham  for 
injuries  received  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  an  employee 
of  the  mining  company,  under  the  following  circumstances:  The  roof 
of  the  mine  had  been  timbered  or  propped  by  other  miners  months 
before  the  plaintiff,  Ingraham,  went  to  work  in  the  mine,  who  was  set 
to  work  by  the  mining  boss  <' pulling  a  pillar"  in  the  mine,  and,  while 
so  at  work,  the  timbers  or  props  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  mine 
m  the  room  m  which  he  was  at  work  and  which  were  set  by  other 
miners  two  months  or  more  before  he  commenced  work,  were  knocked 
down  by  a  mule  attached  to  a  car  used  to  haul  coal  out  of  the  mine, 
and  thereupon  rocks  and  slate  fell  from  the  roof  of  the  mine  upon  the 
plaintiff  and  inflicted  the  injuries  complained  of.  The  props  would  not 
have  been  knocked  down  or  fallen  if  they  had  been  proi)erly  set  in  the 
first  instance,  and  an  inspection  of  them  by  a  reasonably  capable  min- 
ing boss  or  inspector  would  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  they  were 
insufficiently  and  defectively  set,  and  rendered  the-  mine  insecure  and 
dangerous  to  work  in.  The  mule  which  knocked  the  props  down  was 
ungovernable  and  vicious,  and  that  fact  was  known  to  the  defendant 
The  plaintiff  was  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  when  he  was  injured,  and 
no  negligence  of  his,  in  any  degree,  contributed  to  the  accident. 

The  decision  in  this  case  is  reported  in  volume  70  of  the  Federal 
Eeporter,  page  219.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Oaldwell,  who  in  the  course  of  it  said: 

The  contention  of  the  defendant  is  that  the  defect  in  the  timbering 
of  the  mine  was  the  result  of  the  negligence  of  the  miners,  who  opened 
and  timbered  the  room,  and  of  the  pit  or  mine  boss,  and  tnat,  as  these 
persons  were  the  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff,  he  can  not  recover. 
But  upon  the  conceded  facts  of  the  case  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  has 
no  application  to  this  case.  The  issue  was  whether  the  defendant  had 
discharged  his  duty  to  the  plaintiff  in  ftirnishing  him  with  a  reasona- 
bly safe  place  in  which  to  work.  The  mine  had  been  timbered  long 
before  the  plan  tiff  went  to  work,  therein,  and  the  accident  resulted 
from  a  defect  in  that  timbering.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  plaintiff 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  timbering,  or  that  it  was  any  part  of  his 
duty  to  inspect  or  repair  the  same.  Whatever  may  be  the  duty  of  coal 
miners  with  reference  to  timbering  the  slopes  and  roofs  of  the  rooms 
from  which  they  remove  coal,  the  rule  is  well  settled  that,  after  a  mine 
is  once  opened  and  timbered,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  owner  or  operator  to 
use  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  see  that  the  timbers  are  properly 
set,  and  keep  them  in  proper  condition  and  repair.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  his  duty  to  provide  a  competent  mining  boss  or  foreman  to  make 
timely  inspections  of  the  timbers,  walls,  and  roof  of  the  mine,  to  the 
end  that  the  miners  may  not  be  injured  by  defects  or  dangers  which  a 
competent  mining  boss  or  foreman  would  discover  and  remove.  This  is 
a  positive  duty  which  the  master  owes  the  servant.  A  neglect  to  per* 
form  this  duty  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  he  can  not 
escape  responsibility  for  such  negligence  by  pleading  that  he  devolved 
the  duty  on  a  fellow-servant  of  the  injured  employee.  It  is  an  absolute 
duty  which  the  master  owes  his  servant  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and 
diligence  to  provide  his  servant  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which 
to  work,  having  regard  to  the  kind  of  work  and  the  conditions  under 
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which  it  must  necessarily  be  performed;  and  whenever  the  master, 
instead  of  performiDg  this  duty  in  person,  delegates  it  to  an  officer  or 
servant,  then  snch  officer  or  servant  stands  in  the  place  of  the  master, 
and  the  negligence  of  such  officer  or  servant  is  the  negligence  of  the 
master;  and  any  servant  injured  by  snch  negligence  may  recover  from 
the  master  for  snch  injury  regardless  of  the  relation  the  injured  servant 
sustained  to  the  officer  or  servant  whose  negligence  resulted  in  inflict- 
ing the  injury. 

Upon  the  facts  of  the  case,  therefore,  and  the  issue  as  it  was  pre- 
sented to  the  jury,  the  question  whether  the  ^'pit  boss''  was  a  fellow- 
servant  of  the  plaintiff  was  wholly  immaterial,  and  the  court  might  well 
have  rejected  all  evidence  and  all  instructions  relating  to  that  question. 
It  was  not  the  negligence  of  the  pit  boss,  but  the  negHgence  of  the  mas- 
ter in  not  famishing  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work  that  was  com- 
plained of.  The  duty  rested  on  the  master  to  exercise  reasonable  care 
and  diligence  to  furnish  the  plaintiff  a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which 
to  work,  and  the  master  is  not  relieved  trom  responsibility  for  failing  to 
perform  this  duty  because  he  saw  proper,  instead  of  performing  it  him- 
self, to  intrust  its  performance  to  a  servant  who  neglected  the  duty. 
The  servant's  negligence  in  such  cases  is  the  negligence  of  the  master. 

XJi)on  the  subject  of  the  part  the  mule  played  in  the  accident  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
it  would  require  a  great  stretch  of  the  rule  which  the  defendant  attempts 
to  invoke  to  say  the  plaintiff  should  have  anticipated  that  this  mule 
might  at  some  time  be  brought  to  the  room  in  the  mine  where  the  plain- 
tiff was  at  work,  and  that,  while  there,  the  mule  would  come  in  contact 
with  the  timbers  which  supported  the  roof  of  the  mine,  and  knock  them 
down,  because  they  were  insecurely  set,  and  that  as  a  result  of  all  this 
the  roof  would  fall,  and  he  might  be  injured,  and  that,  anticipating  all 
this,  he  ought  to  have  quit  the  defendant's  service.  The  case  does  not 
call  for  any  discussion  of  what  is  a  primary,  proximate,  or  remote  cause. 
Here  all  the  causes  of  the  accident,  whether  remote  or  proximate,  were 
the  result  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  which  the  plaintiff  was  not 
required  to  anticipate. 


Bmplotbbs'  Liability — ^BAiiiBOAD  Companies. — In  an  action  by 
Hattie  Frost  against  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  Utah  Northern  Bail- 
way  Company  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  James 
W.  Frost,  who  was  an  engineer  in  the  employ  of  said  company  and  who 
was  killed  in  a  collision  in  Montana  while  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,  the  plaintiff  recovered  a  verdict,  whereupon  the  railway  company 
moved  for  a  new  trial,  basing  the  motion  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  to 
instruct  the  jury  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  was  not  liable  for  the  death  of  Frost,  the  engineer,  as 
his  death  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  feUow-servant,  and  on  the 
instruction  given  by  the  court  to  the  jury  to  the  effect  that  the  employee 
through  whose  negligence  the  collision  occurred  was  the  representative 
of  the  company,  and  that  his  acts  and  negligence  were  the  acts  and 
negligence  of  the  company. 

The  motion  lor  a  new  trial  was  denied  by  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  district  of  Montana,  S.  B.,  on  September  24,  1895.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  and  the  decision  of  the  court  rendered  by 
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Judge  Ejiowles  are  reported  in  yolame  69  of  the  Federal  Beporter, 
page  936.  A  synopsis  of  the  same  is  herewith  given,  as  follows :  On 
February  1, 1891,  one  of  defendant's  passenger  trains,  termed  *^No.  5," 
on  which  James  W,  Frost  was  engineer,  was  running  northward  on  the 
railroad  tracsk  of  the  defendant  toward  the  city  of  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
on  the  same  day  there  was  another  train,  termed  ^^  Ko.  32,"  running 
southward  on  said  track  from  said  city  of  Butte  to  Dillon,  Mont.  Train 
Ko.  5  was  running  on  schedule  time  and  train  Ko.  32  was  behind  time. 
The  train  dispatcher  of  the  company,  having  his  office  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  finding  that  train  No.  32  was  behind  time,  sent  an  order  by  tele- 
graph to  the  conductor  of  said  train,  directed  to  a  station  on  the  line 
of  the  road  called  Glenn,  to  go  to  Dillon,  using  the  time  of  train  No.  5. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  an  order  to  Dillon  to  the  conductor  of  train 
No.  5  to  stop  at  Dillon  2.45  P.,  for  train  No.  32.  The  telegraph 
operator,  Stuerer,  at  Dillon  did  not  give  the  conductor  of  train  No.  5 
this  order,  as  he  was  required,  and  he  did  not  change  the  signals  at 
the  Dillon  Station,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  company.  Signal 
white,  which  was  displayed,  signified  that  the  track  was  clear.  Had 
he  displayed  red,  as  he  should  have  done,  it  would  have  indicated  that 
the  train  was  to  stop  for  orders.  In  consequence  of  this  failure  to  give 
the  conductor  of  train  No.  5  the  order  of  the  train  dispatcher,  and  of 
his  failure  to  display  the  signal  red,  train  No.  5  proceeded  north  from 
Dillon  on  the  regular  schedule  time,  and  at  a  short  distance  north  from 
said  place  collided  with  said  train  No.  32,  and  on  account  of  this  colli- 
sion Engineer  Frost  received  such  injuries  as  caused  his  death.  It  seems 
that  the  telegraph  operator,  Stuerer,  received  the  dispatch  from  the 
train  dispatcher  at  Pocatello,  rex)eated  the  same  back  to  said  train 
dispatcher,  and  received  the  dispatch  '<0.  K.,"  which  indicated  that 
the  order  received  at  Dillon  was  correct.  Upon  this  state  of  facts  the 
court  rendered  its  decision,  irom  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  said 
Frost  was  kUled  on  account  of  the  negligence  of  said  telegraph  opera- 
tor at  Dillon. 

The  point  involved  in  the  position  taken  by  the  court  is:  Was  the 
telegraph  operator  at  Dillon  a  fellow-servant  of  Frost,  or  was  he,  in 
the  matter  of  notice  of  a  change  of  running  time  of  the  train  upon 
which  Frost  was  an  engineer,  performing  a  duty  which  the  said  railway 
company  was  required  to  perform  itself,  and  could  not  intrust  to  another 
without  said  other  person  representing  the  said  company  and  acting 
for  it!  If  the  said  operator  was  only  a  fellow-servant  of  Frost  in  the 
matter  of  giving  notice  of  the  change  of  the  time  of  running  trains, 
then  the  company  was  not  liable  for  his  negligence.  Frost,  as  an 
employee  of  the  said  railway  company,  undertook  as  one  of  the  risks 
of  his  employment,  that  he  would  suffer  the  consequences  arising  from 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  in  a  common  employment  with  him, 
and  that  the  railway  company  should  not  be  responsible  therefor. 

It  is  conceded  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  railway  company  to  estab- 
lish the  time  for  running  trains,  the  hour  of  their  departure  and  arrival 
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at  Stations,  and  their  speed.  This  is  usually  done  by  the  train  dis- 
patcher establishing  what  is  termed  a  ^'  time-table."  This  is  the  act 
certainly  of  the  company.  If  a  time-table  is  changed  temporarily,  this 
must  be  done  by  the  train  dispatcher.  He  acts  in  both  cases  in  the 
name  of  the  superintendent  of  the  company  or  of  its  road.  A  railway 
company,  however,  does  not  perform  its  whole  duty  to  its  employees 
when  it  establishes  a  time-table,  either  general  or  temporary.  It 
should  exercise  reasonable  care,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  bring 
this  time-table  to  the  notice  of  all  persons  who  are  charged  by  it  with 
the  operating  of  trains  on  its  railway  track.  The  notice  of  a  temporary 
change  in  a  time-table  is  as  necessary  as  the  notice  of  the  general  time- 
table. There  is  more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  time-table  when  a  general  one  has  been  in  use  than  from 
the  establishing  of  a  general  time-table  in  the  first  place. 

When  the  act  to  be  performed  is  one  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
railway  company,  as  master,  to  execute,  can  it,  in  any  way,  transfer 
this  duty  to  another,  and  exonerate  itself  from  liability  in  case  this 
other  person  is  negligent  in  its  i)erformancef  I  think,  under  estab- 
lished Federal  authority,  it  can  not. 

Under  what  head  of  the  list  of  duties  required  of  a  master  toward 
his  servant  shall  we  place  the  duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  establish 
time-tables,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  those  engaged  in  managing  and 
running  trains  f  I  apprehend  we  must  class  that  duty  under  the  head 
of  the  obligation  of  the  master  to  provide  a  suitable  place  for  his  servant 
to  work  in.  This  being  the  case,  the  duty  of  giving  notice  to  those 
running  a  train  devolves  upon  the  railroad  company,  and  those  who 
undertake  or  are  intrusted  with  this  office  personally  represent  it.  A 
master  can  not  delegate  the  duty  of  providing  a  safe  place  in  which 
his  servant  is  called  upon  to  work,  so  as  to  escape  responsibility,  if 
there  is  ia  want  of  proper  care  in  providing  such  place. 

In  this  case  it  is  admitted  that  the  establishing  of  a  temporary  time- 
table is  the  work  of  the  railroad  company,  and  the  duty  of  giving  notice 
of  any  time-table,  general  or  temporary,  devolves  upon  it.  How  can  it 
be  claimed  then  that  in  one  case  more  than  another  this  duty  of  the  mas- 
ter can  be  turned  over  to  a  fellow-servant  of  those  who  are  operating 
his  trains,  and  be  relieved  from  liability  f  The  duty  of  giving  notice 
in  both  (classes  of  time-tables  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  and  the  master 
can  not  delegate  his  duty  to  another  without  being  responsible  for  his 
negligence.  Under  this  rule  the  telegraph  operator  Stuerer  at  Dillon 
must  be  considered  as  representing  the  company  in  the  duty  assigned 
him  of  giving  notice  of  the  temporary  change  of  the  time-table,  or  in 
transmitting  the  notice,  intrusted  to  him  to  deliver  to  the  conductor  of 
train  No.  5,  of  the  change  in  the  time-table.  In  doing  this  duty  he  was 
not  a  fellow-servant  of  those  operating  the  road,  but  a  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  company,  for  whose  negligence  the  company  was 
responsible. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies. — The  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania  decided,  on  October  7, 1895,  in  the  case  of  Elkins 
r.  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  that  a  railroad  company  is  respon- 
sible for  injuries  suffered  by  one  of  its  brakemen,  through  a  defect  in  the 
steps  of  a  freight  car,  while  acting  as  one  of  a  crew  sent  to  a  shipper's 
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yards  to  shift  cars  i)reparatory  to  their  being  taken  into  the  company's 

trains. 
The  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  opinion  of  the  coart,  delivered  by 

Judge  McOullom,  reported  in  volume  33  of  the  Atlantic  Reporter,  page 

74,  are  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff  was  injured  while  in  the  service  of  the  defendant  com- 
pany as  a  brakeman.  The  injury  he  received  was  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
fitep  of  a  freight  car  on  which  he  was  attempting  to  get,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  of  his  employment.  It  is  settled  by  the  verdict  that 
no  fault  of  his  contributed  in  producing  it.  The  car  belonged  to.  and 
was  in  the  yard  of,  the  Atlantic  Refining  Company.  The  plaintiff  was 
one  of  a  crew  sent  into  the  yard  by  the  defendant  company  to  shift  some 
cars  there.  The  superintendentof  the  refining  company  directed  what 
cars  should  be  shifted,  and  where  they  should  be  placed.  It  was  while 
the  crew  were  engaged  in  the  work  they  were  sent  to  do  that  the  plain- 
tiff received  the  injury  for  which  he  seeks  compensation  in  this  action. 
The  cause  of  it  has  already  been  stated.  If  he  had  received  it  from  the 
same  cause  while  transporting  the  car  from  one  point  to  another  on  the 
defendant  company's  road,  the  liability  of  his  employer  to  compensate 
him  for  it  could  not  be  successfully  questioned.  In  the  recent  case  of 
Dooner  v.  Canal  Company  (164  Pa.  Stat.,  17;  30  Atl.,  269)  this  subject 
was  fully  considered  in  an  opinion  by  our  brother  Dean,  who  in  the 
course  of  it  said :  *<  The  measure  of  duty  of  the  receiving  road,  as  to  cars 
turned  over  to  it  for  transportation  by  connecting  roads,  is  settled  by 
many  cases.  It  is  bound  to  make  such  inspection  as  the  nature  of  the 
transportation  requires,  and  if  it  pass  and  haul  cars  faulty  in  construc- 
tion, or  dangerously  out  of  repair,  it  is  answerable  to  its  own  employees 
who  are  thereby  injured." 

If  the  defendant  company  is  responsible  to  its  employees  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  cars  it  receives  for  transportation  over  its  own  lines,  why 
is  it  not  so  for  the  condition  of  the  cars  it  requires  them  to  shift  from 
one  place  to  another  on  the  tracks  and  in  the  yard  of  the  refining  com- 
pany? They  are  as  clearly  in  its  service  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the 
former.  Their  work  is  of  the  same  nature  in  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  risks  attending  it  are  the  same.  No  sufficient  reason  appears 
for  discriminating  between  the  liability  of  a  railroad  company  for  injuries 
to  its  employees  in  handling  upon  its  own  line  the  cars  of  another  cor- 
poration which  are  "  faulty  in  constiiiction,  or  dangerously  out  of  repair," 
and  its  liability  to  them  for  injuries  in  handling  such  cars  by  its  orders 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  the  ownership  of  the  cars,  or  of  the  line  on  which 
they  are  moved,  that  imposes  the  liability  upon  the  company,  but  it  is 
the  handling  or  shitting  of  tbem  by  its  orders. 

The  defendant  company  was  not  bound  to  shift  the  cars  in  the  yard 
of  the  refining  company  without  a  previous  inspection  of  them.  If  the 
latter  refused  to  allow  an  inspection,  the  former  could  have  properly 
declined  to  engage  in  the  work  of  shifting  them.  But,  having  done  the 
work,  it  is  responsible  to  its  employees  for  injuries  caused  by  the  unsafe 
condition  of  the  cars  they  were  required  to  handle. 
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Contract  of  Employment.— In  the  case  of  Hermann  v.  Little- 
field  (reported  in  volume  42  of  the  Pacific  Beporter,  page  443)  the 
supreme  court  of  California  decided,  on  October  9, 1895,  that  a  contract 
by  which  an  employee  agrees  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  services  to 
the  interest  of  his  employer  is  not  broken  by  doing  a  little  work  for 
other  parties  on  holidays  and  at  night,  such  work  not  resulting  in  dam- 
age  to  the  employer;  also,  that  when  a  person  performing  labor  at  an 
agreed  price  and  for  a  stated  time  continued  in  the  same  employment 
after  the  expiration  of  the  term  without  a  new  agreement,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  were  continued,  and  the 
original  contract  is  admissible  as  evidence  in  a  suit  by  the  employee  to 
recover  the  wages  earned  since  the  expiration  of  tho  time  covered 
thereby. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge 
Garontte,  which  is  as  follows : 

This  is  an  action  in  assumpsit  for  work  and  services  performed  by 
plaintiff  in  assisting  defendant  in  conducting  and  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  an  architect.  Judgment  went  for  plaintiff,  and  this  appeal  is 
prosecuted  from  such  judgment,  and  from  the  order  denying  the  motion 
for  a  new  trial. 

In  the  year  1887  the  parties  entered  into  a  written  contract,  by  the 
terms  of  which  Hermann  agreed  to  give  his  services  ^<as  a  draftsman 
and  assistant  architect  during  the  necessary  and  reasonable  working 
hours  of  each  working  day,  for  the  term  of  three  years.''  Hermann 
also  agreed  "to  devote  his  whole  time  and  services  to  the  interest  of 
Littlefield's  business  as  a  draftsman  and  assistant  architect,  to  use  at  all 
times  his  utmost  reasonable  exertion  in  and  for  the  true  and  best  inter- 
ests of  Littlefield's  business,  as  if  he  were  a  partner  with  him."  This 
agreement  expired  in  due  course  of  time,  and  plaintiff  continued  to 
remain  in  the  employment  of  the  defendant,  and  performed  the  same 
characterof  services  thereafter  as  before  such  expiration.  By  his  answer, 
defendant  claimed  that  plaintifi'  had  made  a  substantial  default  in  the 
performance  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  upon  his  part  to  be  performed, 
and  asked  for  damages.  The  court,  by  its  finding  of  fact,  declared,  in 
effect,  that  plaintiff  had  performed  the  contract  as  agreed  upon,  and 
further  found  that  during  the  time  of  his  employment  he  performed 
work  lor  persons  not  clients  of  defendant,  from  which  employment  he 
had  received  the  compensation  of  $178;  and  it  thereupon  deducted 
that  sum  from  the  amount  found  due  to  plaintiff,  and  ordered  judgment 
for  the  balance. 

It  is  contended  that  the  court  committed  an  error  in  admitting  the 
original  written  contract  in  evidence.  We  think  there  is  no  weight  in 
the  contention.  The  writing  was  clearly  admissible,  as  showing  the 
terms  of  the  contract  under  which  plaintiff  performed  the  labor.  It  is 
elementary  that  when  a  person  performing  labor  at  an  agreed  price 
and  for  a  stated  time  continues  in  the  same  employment  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  term,  without  a  new  agreement,  it  is  presumed  by  the  law, 
in  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  that  the  terms  of  the  origi- 
nal contract  are  continued;  and  the  fact  that  the  present  action  is  one 
in  the  nature  of  assumpsit  in  no  way  deprives  the  plaintifi'  of  the  right 
to  introduce  the  contract  in  evidence. 

The  findings  of  fact  as  to  the  performance  of  the  contract  by  plaintiff 
are  fiilly  supported  by  the  evidence.    We  see  nothing  in  the  record  dis- 
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closing  auy  substantial  breach  thereof.  Plaintiff  appears  to  have  done 
some  work  for  other  parties  during  Sundays,  holidays,  and  at  night: 
but  the  amount  of  this  labor  was  trivial,  with  a  single  exception,  ana 
in  no  way  resulted  in  damage  to  defendant,  nor  in  any  way  interfered 
with  his  business.  We  see  no  more  cause  of  complaint  by  defendant 
in  this  regard  than  though  plaintiff  had  passed  the  time  so  occupied  in 
harmless  amusement.  The  court  allowed  the  defendant  the-  benefit  of 
the  money  received  by  the  plaintiff  from  this  outside  work.  Whether 
or  not  there  was  justification  for  this  action  of  the  court  is  immaterial 
upon  the  present  appeal,  for  certainly  there  can  be  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint upon  the  part  of  defendant  based  thereon.  A  modification  of 
the  judgment  in  this  respect  could  hardly  be  desired  by  him. 


EXTEAGT  RELATIVO  TO  LABOR  FROM  THE  NEW  GONSTITirTIOV 

OF  SOUTH  GABOLIHA. 

The  new  constitatioD  of  the  State  of  South  GaroliDa,  ratified  Decem- 
ber 4, 1895,  in  a  convention  held  at  the  city  of  Oolumbia,  contains  the 
following  provisions  relating  to  labor: 

Abtiolb  Y,  Section  33.  Circuit  courts  and  all  courts  inferior 
thereto  and  municipal  courts  shall  have  the  power,  in  their  discretion, 
to  impose  sentence  of  labor  upon  highways,  streets,  and  other  public 
works  upon  persons  by  them  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

Abtiole  IX,  Section  16.  Every  employee  of  any  railroad  corpora- 
tion shall  have  the  same  rights  and  remedies  for  any  injury  suffered  by 
him  from  the  acts  or  omissions  of  said  corporation  or  its  employees  as 
are  allowed  by  law  to  other  persons  not  employees,  when  the  injury 
results  from  the  negligence  of  a  superior  agent  or  officer,  or  of  a  person 
having  a  right  to  control  or  direct  the  services  of  a  party  injured,  and 
also  when  the  injury  results  from  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant 
engaged  in  another  department  of  labor  from  that  of  the  party  injured, 
or  of  a  fellow-servant  on  another  train  of  cars,  or  one  engaged  about  a 
different  piece  of  work.  Knowledge  by  any  employee  injured  of  the 
defective  or  unsafe  character  or  condition  of  any  machinery,  ways  or 
appliances  shall -be  no  defense  to  an  action  for  injury  caused  thereby, 
except  as  to  conductors  or  engineers  in  charge  of  dangerous  or  unsafe 
cars  or  engines  voluntarily  operated  by  them.  When  death  ensues 
from  any  injury  to  employees,  the  legal  or  personal  representatives  of 
the  person  injured  shall  have  the  same  right  and  remedies  as  are 
allowed  by  law  to  such  representatives  of  other  persons.  Any  contract 
or  agreement,  expressed  or  implied,  made  by  any  employee  to  waive  the 
benefit  of  this  section  shall  be  null  and  void;  and  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  deprive  any  employee  of  a  corporation,  or  his  legal  or 
personal  representative,  of  any  remedy  or  right  that  he  now  has  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  general  assembly  may  extend  the  remedies  herein 
provided  for  to  any  other  class  of  employees. 

Article  XII,  Section  6.  All  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  by 
any  of  the  courts  of  this  State  may  be  employed  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  State  or  of  the  counties  and  upon  the  public  highways. 
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BY  W.  P.  WILIiOXTOHBY. 

CHAPTER  in. 
GOAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  BLANZT,  FEANCB. 

The  coBsideration  of  the  Coal  Mining  Company  of  Blanzy  will  be 
somewhat  briefer  than  that  of  Anzin.  The  company  of  Anzin,  aa  has 
been  stated,  was  selected  for  investigation  not  becaose  it  r^resented 
a  peculiar  type  of  theorganization  of  an  industry,  but,  quite  the  reverse, 
because  it  was  typical  of  the  conditions  under  which  one  of  the  most 
Important  industries  is  carried  on.  Its  prominence  and  age,  it  being 
by  far  the  largest  coal  mining  company  of  France,  and  one  whose  his- 
tory is  contemx>orary  with  the  history  of  coal  mining  in  that  country, 
were  the  particular  reasons  for  giving  it  the  preference  over  other  com- 
panies. In  its  consideration,  all  the  conditions  influencing  the  welfare 
of  the  workingmen  have  been  considered  in  the  greatest  possible  de- 
tail. It  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  same  amount  of  detail  in 
the  case  of  the  mining  center  now  to  be  described,  for  the  conditions 
in  the  latter  are  quite  similar  to  those  existing  at  Anzin.  The  chief 
value  of  the  consideration  of  the  Blanzy  company  lies  in  the  opportu- 
nity offered  for  the  study  of  other  forms  of  workingmen's  institutions, 
and  in  the  fact  that  it  supplements  the  description  of  Anzin  and  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  description  there  given  of  conditions  and  insti- 
tutions is  not  that  of  an  exceptional  coal  mine,  but  of  aU  o£  the  most 
important  coal  mining  companies  of  France. 

In  this  report  an  especial  interest  attaches  to  the  experiences  of  the 
company  of  Blanzy.    The  company  at  first  attempted  the  system  of 

pure  patronage,  where  everything  was  done  directly  by  the  company. 

. — • . . — 

a  See  footnote  to  the  beginning  of  this  series  of  articles  in  Bulletin  No.  3. 
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The  far  from  satisfactory  results  of  its  efforts  led  to  a  complete  change 
aud  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  system.  The  testimony  of  a  com- 
pany of  sach  importance  as  that  of  Blanzy  on  this  vital  point  of  the 
policy  to  be  pursued  in  the  organization  of  workingmen's  institutions  is 
deserving  of  serious  attention.  The  company  describes,  in  a  brochure 
published  by  it  in  1894,  on  its  workingmen's  institutions,  the  results 
of  its  efforts  under  the  two  policies  pursued.  The  following  is  a  con- 
densed translation : 

From  its  very  foundation  the  Goal  Mining  Company  of  Blanzy  has 
appreciated  the  peculiar  duties  that  it  owes  toward  its  employees.  It 
has  always  been  among  those  who  thought  that  the  duties  of  an  em- 
ployer toward  his  employees  did  not  cease  with  the  payment  of  their 
wages,  but  that  there  were  social  and  moral  duties  as  well  that  should 
be  regarded.  The  company,  therefore,  as  early  as  1834,  commenced 
the  creation  of  institutions  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees  that  have 
since  developed  until  their  maintenance  requires  an  expenditure  of 
over  1,000,000  francs  ($193,000)  annually.  These  "company  institu- 
tions,"  however,  while  rendering  importont  service,  have  not  given 
results  proportionate  to  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  company.  Bene- 
fits obtained  without  efforts  are  rarely  appreciated.  Favors  soon  get 
to  be  considered  as  rights,  and  selfish  interests  are  thought  to  have 
dictated  their  granting.  Worse  still,  the  workingman  ceases  to  depend 
upon  himself;  he  loses  the  habit  of  foresight  and  economy;  individual 
initiative  is  lost;  self-dignity  is  lessened.  These  results,  which  are  the 
consequences  of  a  patronage  too  highly  developed,  commenced  to  be 
felt  a  few  years  ago  by  the  company  of  Blanzy. 

At  the  same  time,  by  a  natural  reaction,  the  spirit  of  association  was 
awakened  among  the  employees.  Cooperative  stores,  mutual  aid  and 
kindred  societies  developed  rapidly  throughout  the  country.  The  new 
movement  denoted  a  certain  spirit  and  the  presence  of  aspirations  which 
the  company  of  Blanzy  could  not  afford  to  disregard.  It  appreciated 
the  situation,  and,  while  preserving  its  institutions  that  had  a  real 
raison  d'etre,  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  spirit.  It  took  as 
its  principle  that  the  employer  should  make  use  of  associations  of 
employees  wherever  possible.  With  this  system  the  company  is  no 
longer  solely  respon sible  for  the  welfare  of  its  employees.  Associations, 
also,  when  well  directed,  contribute  powerfully  to  the  maintenance  of 
social  peace. 

We  can  not  but  felicitate  ourselves  upon  the  results  of  our  new  policy. 
The  interest  of  the  workingmen  has  exceeded  our  expectations.  Associ- 
ations are  increasing  in  number  and  importance,  and  the  day  can  be 
anticipated  when  they  will  replace  all  the  institutions  now  controlled 
by  the  company,  or,  at  least,  so  modify  them  that  the  workingmen  will 
share  with  the  company  in  their  management. 

The  coal  basin  of  Blanzy  is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
department  of  Sadne-et-Loire,  and  next  to  the  coal  basin  in  the  north  is 
the  most  important  coal  deposit  of  France.  Authority  was  first  given 
to  mine  coal  here  in  1769,  under  the  title  of  Concession  of  Montcenis. 
In  1832  the  concession  was  divided  into  two  parts,  named  respectively 
Concession  of  Blanzy  and  Concession  of  Creusot.  During  these  years 
coal  was  mined  by  various  companies,  among  which  a  constant  organ- 
ization and  reorganization  was  taking  place.     The  present   Blanzy 
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Coal  Mining  Company  was  organized  in  1831,  but  has  since  undergone 
several  modifications.  The  actual  capital  of  the  company  is  now 
15,000,000  francs  ($2,895,000),  and  the  property  covered  by  its  conces- 
sions embraces  21,660  hectares  (53,522  acres).  Though  the  company 
still  bears  the  name  of  Blanzy,  the  place  where  coal  was  first  mined, 
and  from  which  its  concession  is  named,  the  real  seat  of  its  operations, 
is  at  Montceau-les-Mines. 

Montceau,  though  not  a  company's  town  in  the  sense  of  being  spe- 
cially created  by  the  company,  is  so  entirely  dominated  by  and  depend- 
ent upon  that  company  that  it  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
special  industrial  village.  Before  the  commencement  of  mining  opera- 
tions Montceau  was  represented  on  the  maps  as  a  farm.  In  1834,  when 
the  present  company  commenced  its  operations,  the  commune  of  Mont- 
ceau numbered  but  315  inhabitants.  In  1856  this  number  had  increased 
to  1,300,  in  which  year  it  was  incorporated  as  a  separate  village.  In 
1861  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  3,337 ;  in  1866, 5,548;  in  1872, 8,287; 
and  in  1876, 11,010.  Its  present  population,  according  to  the  latest 
official  census,  is  19,612.  In  the  meantime  Montceau  has  become, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  company,  a  substantially  built  town. 

The  new  village  had  in  the  beginning  no  resources,  no  property,  and 
no  municipal  buildings.  During  a  good  many  years  the  company  sup- 
plied everything.  It  rectified  and  improved  the  most  important  roads 
and  constructed  bridges  and  aqueducts.  It  laid  out,  most  of  them  on 
its  own  land,  the  streets  and  squares  of  the  new  town.  It  built  and 
furnished  entirely  at  its  own  expense  several  very  pretty  churches. 
When  there  was  a  question  of  erecting  a  town  hall,  it  contributed 
60,000  francos  ($11,580)  to  the  building  fund  and  donated  the  ground 
upon  which  it  was  erected.  It  supported  the  whole  expense  of  build- 
ing the  new  gendarmerie — in  the  opinion  of  the  state  inspectors  one  of 
the  finest  in  France— at  a  cost  of  between  300,000  ($57,900)  and  400,000 
francs  ($77,200).  For  a  long  time  it  paid  the  salaries  of  the  officials  of 
the  municipal  board  and  provided  the  necessary  buildings  for  their 
accommodation.  The  great  efforts  made  by  the  company  to  provide 
educational  facilities  to  all  the  inhabitants  will  be  described  in  another 
place. 

The  development  of  the  company  itself  is  best  shown  by  the  amount 
of  coal  mined  from  year  to  year  and  the  total  number  of  its  employees. 
The  yearly  production,  which  from  1833  to  1850  had  never  exceeded 
150,000  tons  (a),  reached  300,000  tons  in  1860, 400,000  in  1870,  700,000  in 
1880,  881,218  in  1887, 1,107,523  in  1892,  and  1,105,317  in  1893. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  other  more  important  colliery  companies  of 
France,  the  production  of  coal  represents  but  a  part  of  the  activities  of 
the  company.  Ovens  for  the  manufacture  of  coke  have  been  installed, 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  of  cOal  dust  are  operated,  and  a 
glass  factory  is  also  operated  by  the  company,  though  its  management 


a  French  ton  equals  2;204.6  poands. 
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and  aeconnts  are  kept  entirely  independent  of  the  eompany's  mining 
operations.  The  number  of  workingmen  employed  has  foUowed  the 
increasing  prodnction.  The  total  number  of  employees  in  1883  was 
5^21;  in  1890  the  number  had  increased  to  7,011,  and  in  1893  to  7,834. 

THE  GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  LABOR. 

The  system  of  recruitment  of  employees  is  similar  to  that  at  Anzin. 
The  underground  workingmen  are  taken  from  among  the  surface  work- 
ers, and  the  latter  fh>m  among  the  children  of  employees  who  have 
just  left  the  company's  schools.  Strangers  are  occasionally  hired  as 
surface  workingmen,  but  very  rarely  as  pitmen.  Women  have  never 
been  allowed  to  work  below  ground.  Young  girls  and  unmarried 
women  in  good  health  were,  until  late  years,  employed  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  operation  of  sifting  and  sorting  coal.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever,, of  the  improvements  made  in  the  methods  of  sorting  and  sifting 
coal,  by  which  mechanicaJ  contrivances  are  made  to  take  the  place  of 
manual  labor,  the  number  of  girls  thus  employed  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  recent  years.  Married  women,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  never 
employed  by  the  company.  Goal  mining  affords  opportunities  for  the 
employment  of  workingmen  of  all  ages.  The  foUowing  table  shows 
the  number  of  employees  of  the  company  December,  1892,  classified 
according  to  their  ages : 

AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  COAL  HININa  COMPAinr  OF  BLANZY,  DECEMBER,  1892. 


Employees. 

Ages. 

Employees. 

Ages. 

Belovr 

ground. 

Above 
ground. 

Total 

1,878 

1,298 

1.266 

1,129 

784 

532 

900 

Below 
ground. 

Above 
ground. 

Total. 

18  or  under  18  3rear8 . 
18  or  under  23  years . 
23  or  under  28  years. 
28  or  under  33  years. 
88  or  under  88 years. 
38  or  under  48  years. 
48  or  under  48  years. 

644 
934 
819 
726 
487 
344 
238 

734 
3(U 
447 
403 
297 
188 
202 

48  or  under  68  yean  . 
53  or  under  58  years  . 
58  or  under  63  years  . 
63  or  andei  08  years  . 
68  years  or  over 

Total 

182 

125 

116 

56 

40 

126 
24 

tl 

21 

808 
149 
157 
108 
61 

4,711 

2,959 

7.670 

The  hoars  of  labor  for  workingmen  employed  below  ground  are  nine 
per  day,  including  the  time  for  the  descent  and  return,  which  requires, 
on  an  average,  one  hour.  Deducting,  therefore,  an  interruption  for 
luncheon,  there  remains  less  than  eight  fall  hours'  actual  labor.  The 
pitmen  work  Irom  4  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m.,  after  which  the  necessary  repairs 
and  blasting  are  done.  On  the  surface  the  length  of  a  day's  work 
varies  somewhat,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  As  a  rule,  work  begins 
at  6  a.  m.  and  ends  at  6  p.  m.,  with  an  hour  and  a  halTs  rest  at  midday. 
17o  work  of  any  kind  is  done  on  Sundays. 

In  the  operation  of  mining  proper  the  fixing  of  wages  is  according  to 
the  system  of  small  contracts,  according  to  which  from  two  to  six  work- 
ingmen are  associated  together  and  undertake  to  work  a  certain  gallery, 
and  are  paid  so  much  per  yard  or  ton  mined.  The  rate  paid,  of  course, 
varies  according  to  the  dif&culty  of  cutting  coal.    These  workingmen 
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are  called  ^^jobbers/'  and  they  hire  at  their  own  expense  one  or  two 
assistant  hands.  This  class  of  labor,  as  a  rale,  is  settled  for  by  the 
month.  As  regards  sorface  work,  employees  are  paid  either  by  the  day 
or  by  the  job,  according  to  circumstances.  As  explained  in  the  case  of 
the  comx^any  of  Anzin,  only  average  wages  for  a  series  of  years  can  be 
given.    This  the  following  table  gives  for  the  years  1872-73  to  18D1-92 : 

AVEItAQB  DAILY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES   OP  THE  COAL  MDriNG   COMPANY  OF 

BLANZY,  1872-73  TO  1891-92. 


Average  daily  wages  of— 

Year. 

1 

Average  daily  wages  of— 

Year. 

Emplovees 
at  pits, 

belcw  and 

above 

groumd. 

other 
employees. 

AU 
employees. 

Emplovees 
at  piU, 

below  and 

above 

gToand. 

other 
employees. 

All 
employees. 

1872-73 

187a-74 

1874-75 

1875-76 

1876-77 

1877-78 

1878-79 

l879-«> 

1880-81 

1881-«2 

$0.58 
.59 
.59 
.60 
.61 
.63 
.63 
.65 
.67 
.69 

10.57 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.62 
.59 
.69 
.60 
.60 
.62 

10.58 
.60 
.58 
.60 
.61 
.61 
.61 
.62 
.64 
.66 

1882-«3 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

$0.72 
.74 
.72 
.73 
.76 
.78 
.78 
.79 
.80 
.80 

$0.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.63 
.64 
.64 
.67 
.69 
.71 

$0.68 
.68 
.68 
.68 
.70 
.71 
.71 
.75 
.77 
.79 

WORKINOBCEirS  INSTTrUTIOirS. 

The  social  work  undertaken  by  the  company  of  Blanzy,  and  by  the 
employees  themselves,  at  Montceau  follows  along  the  same  general  lines 
as  that  at  Anzin.  As  at  the  latt-er  place,  the  main  efforts  of  the  company 
take  the  form  of  the  provision  of  houses  and  of  facilities  for  working- 
men  to  become  hoase  owners,  the  organization  of  pension  funds,  the 
maintenance  of  schools,  etc.;  and  those  of  the  employees,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  mutual  aid  society,  in  which,  however,  the  company  largely 
participates,  and  other  societies.  There  are,  of  course,  important  points 
of  difference.  The  policy  of  the  company  of  Blanzy  in  encouraging 
house  ownership  has  been  particularly  liberal  and  has  met  with  remark- 
ably successful  results.  The  company,  again,  has  done  a  very  useful 
work  in  its  efforts  to  provide  employment  for  miners'  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, maintaining  for  that  purpose  workshops,  in  connection  with  its 
schools,  for  the  making  of  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  and  a  completely 
equipped  silk-weaving  mill  for  the  older  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
its  system  of  old-age  pensions,  whereby  the  workingmen  are  not  per- 
mitted to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the  fund,  is  one 
that  does  not  so  readily  commend  itself  as  that  practiced  at  Anzin. 

Among  institutions  organized  by  the  workingmen  themselves,  the 
society  called  La  Prudence,  which  the  workingmen  have  organized  for 
the  management  of  their  business  affairs,  serves  a  usefal  purpose,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  province  of  distributive  cooperation  seems  to  be 
practically  neglected,  though  the  field  is  apparently  one  offering  every 
opportunity  for  its  successfal  introduction. 
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THE  HOUSING  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

The  sitaatioQ  of  the  mines  of  Blaiizy,  located,  as  they  are,  in  a  parely 
agricultural  community,  of  ne^^ssity  demanded  that  the  first  efforts  of 
the  company  should  be  directed  toward  the  provision  of  dwellings  for 
their  employees.  The  work  of  the  Blanzy  company  in  this  direction 
deserves  especial  attention,  both  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tions and  because  of  the  liberal  x>olicy  that  it  has  pursued  in  regard  to 
house  ownership. 

M.  Simonin,  a  mining  engineer,  writing  concerning  workingmen's 
institutions  at  Montceau,  after  a  visit  in  1867,  says: 

The  question  of  lodgings  for  its  employees  has  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning been  an  object  of  solicitude  to  the  Blanzy  Goal  Mining  Company. 
In  1834  it  established  dwellings  for  workingmeu ;  but  having  soon  dis- 
covered all  the  drawbacks  that  the  old  system  of  barrack  dwellings  has 
as  regards  tranquillity,  hjgiene,  and  morals,  especially  for  miners  who 
relieve  each  other  by  turns,  it  adopted  for  the  future  the  system  of  sep- 
arate houses,  each  surrounded  by  a  garden.  Each  house  includes  two 
tenements,  having  each  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  a  loft  and  a  cellar, 
and  a  pigsty  attached.  In  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  yard,  and  at 
the  back  a  garden,  the  whole  well  fenced  in.  The  yard  opens  on  the 
street,  which  is  broad  and  well  kept.  ♦  •  •  The  garden  covers 
an  area  of  from  400  to  500  square  meters  (4,306  to  5,382  square  feet). 
The  workingman  raises  vegetables  for  his  table  and  flowers  to  adorn 
his  home.  A  garden  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  coal  miner,  who  is 
connected  by  his  birthplace  and  by  the  nature  of  hiswork  with  the  agri- 
cultural population.  •  •  •  The  village  looks  cheerful ;  the  isolated 
houses,  with  their  roofs  of  red  tile,  produce  a  picturesque  effect. 

Since  the  time  that  M.  Simonin  wrote  the  above  important  changes, 
all  in  the  nature  of  improvements,  have  been  made.  The  style  of  cot- 
tage described  by  that  author  has  now  been  completely  abandoned.  A 
new  and  more  graceful  model  was  adopted  in  1867.  It  comprises  three, 
and  in  some  cases  four  rooms.  The  gardens  have  also  been  enlarged,  ^eir 
average  area  being  now  about  700  square  meters  (7,535  square  feet). 
Instead  of  grouping  the  houses  all  together  in  one  place,  they  have 
been  erected  in  separate  groups,  and  in  many  cases  scattered  about 
the  country  as  isolated  dwellings,  but  in  close  proximity  to  the  mines. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  company  for  this  report,  shows 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  1894  as  regards  the  direct  provision  of  houses 
by  the  company: 

NI7MBEB  AND  COST  OF  HOUSES  ERECTED  FOB  EMPLOYEES  BY  THE  COAL  MXHINQ 

COMPANY  OF  BLANZY,  18W. 


OronpB  of  houses. 


Alonettes 

Msffny 

Bel- Air 

Bois-da-Veme. 
Other  houses.. 


Total. 


Dates  of  erec- 
tion. 


Honses. 


1844-1859 
18W-1876 
1859-1876 
1859-1876 


490 


Tene- 
ments. 


99 

220 

96 

209 

74 

129 

101 

220 

lao 

386 

1,164 


Cost. 


Land. 


$6, 635. 22 
3,164.28 
6, 525. 21 
5,804.78 

44, 060. 04 


66,189.53 


Constmc- 
tion. 


#68, 680. 63 
92,923.57 
70,948.77 
88, 047. 82 

149,972.35 


470, 573. 04 


Total. 


$75, 316. 75 
96,087.85 
77, 473. 98 
98,852.60 

194, 0S2. 89 


536, 762. 57 


Annual 
loss  of  in- 
terest. 


$3,012.64 
3,843.52 
3,098.95 
3, 754. 10 
7,761.29 


21,470.50 
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The  pictaresqne  aspect  of  Montceaa,  so  aptly  described  by  M.  Simonin, 
has,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  improved.  Well-kept  carriage  roads  ran 
throagh  the  workingmen's  quarters;  trees  and  plants  of  all  kinds  have 
sprang  up,  and  the  green  of  their  foliage  makes  a  pleasant  contrast  with 
the  red  tiled  roofs.  Here  and  there  a  cottage  somewhat  larger  than  the 
rest  and  inhabited  by  a  boss  miner,  gang  leader  or  checker,  or  some 
other  employee  of  the  company  breaks  the  monotony.  In  the  center  the 
schools  and  a  chapel  of  Eomanesque  style  give  to  the  varioas  groups  a 
pleasing  aspect  peculiar  to  the  small  towns  of  Burgandy. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  company  to  obtain  a  commercial 
return  on  its  investment  in  lodgings.  While  an  ordinary  workingman's 
house  rents  for  about  12  francs  ($2.32)  per  month  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  the  average  rent  charged  by  the  company  of  Blanzy  is  from 
4.50  to  6  francs  ($0.87  to  $1.16).  Thirty-nine  cottages  are  let  at  2.50 
francs  (48  cents),  7  at  3  francs  (58  cents),  534  at  4.50  francs  (87  cents), 
13  at  5  francs  (97  cents),  149  at  6  francs  ($1.16),  4  at  9  francs  ($1.74), 
and  the  others  under  various  special  arrangements. 

The  direct  provision  of  houses  by  the  company,  such  as  has  been 
described  above,  forms,  however,  the  least  interesting  part  of  its  efforts 
for  the  housing  of  its  employees.  Much  greater  interest  attaches  to 
the  means  that  it  has  adopted  for  encouraging  the  workingmen  to 
become  the  owners  of  their  own  homes.  To  do  this,  the  first  step  taken 
by  the  company  was  to  acquire  several  tracts  of  ground  adjoining  its 
mines.  These  it  subdivided  into  lots  of  from  20  to  25  ares  (21,528  to 
26,910  square  feet)  in  size,  after  having  laid  out  the  streets  of  a  village. 
These  lots  it  placed  at  the  disposition  of  its  miners  at  their  cost  price, 
which  is  only /one-fifbh  or  one- tenth  as  much  as  they  would  have  to  pay 
elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Any  miner  could  ask  for  the  conces- 
sion of  a  lot,  and  if  his  request  was  granted  an  advance  of  1,000  francs 
($193)  with  which  to  build  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  him,  the  whole 
being  repayable  in  ten  annual  installments. 

That  the  workingmen  have  appreciated  the  advantages  offered  to 
them  is  shown  by  the  following  figures :  In  1888  the  total  number  of 
workingmen  having  received  concessions  of  ground  was  316,  and  the 
area  of  ground  sold  to  them  was  77.7393  hectares  (192  acres),  at  an  aver- 
age value  of  2,629.14  francs  ($507.42)  per  hectare.  To  enable  them  to 
build  there  had  been  advanced  to  303  of  their  number  235,492  francs 
($45,449.96),  an  average  of  777.20  francs  ($150)  each.  In  1 893,  five  years 
later,  these  figures  had  risen  to  400  for  the  total  number  of  workingmen 
having  received  concessions  and  to  88.9936  hectares  (220  acres)  for  the 
area  of  ground  sold,  at  an  average  value  of  2,721.95  francs  ($525.34)  per 
hectare,  and  242,019  francs  ($46,709.67)  had  been  advanced  to  387 
workingmen,  or  an  average  of  about  625  francs  ($120.63)  each. 

The  system  by  which  land  was  provided  and  money  advanced  to 
workingmen  with  which  to  buUd  was  adopted  in  1857.  To  supplement 
this  the  company,  by  regulations  dated  May  2, 1874,  offered  to  advance 
money,  with  which  to  build,  to  workingmen  who  were  either  the  owners 
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of  land  elaewhere  or  for  any  reason  desired  to  build  on  land  otlier  than 
that  offered  by  the  company.  Indnding  those  who  took  advantage  of 
these  later  regulations  the  total  nnmber  of  workingmen  haying  received 
advances  in  18^  was  540,  and  the  total  amount  of  the  advances  469,792 
francs  ($90,669.86). 

The  system  of  grants  of  land  and  advances  of  money  under  the  two 
regulations  that  have  just  been  described  developed,  however,  several 
serious  drawbacks.  Many  of  the  workingmen,  when  they  undertook 
to  build,  were  in  possession  of  totally  inadequate  means  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  advances  of  the  company  did  not  suffice  to  pay  all  €he 
building  expenses.  The  workingmen  were,  nevertheless,  so  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  that  they  would  borrow 
elsewhere  relatively  large  sums,  sometimeB  at  high  rates  of  interest, 
and,  as  a  result,  they  would  be  kept  a  long  time  under  the  burden  of  a 
heavy  debt.  The  houses,  likewise,  were  occasionally  of  a  totally  unsuit- 
able character.  The  greatest  hardship,  however,  was  occasioned  in 
those  cases  where  death  intervened  before  either  the  company  or  other 
creditors  had  been  repaid  their  advances.  The  property,  in  conse- 
quence, would  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  un&vorable  cir- 
cumstances; lawyers'  fees  would  often  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  fami- 
lies would  be  left  in  great  distress.  It  was  desirable,  therefore,  to 
devise  some  means  by  which  these  disadvantages  could  be  obviated. 
As  a  result  important  modifications  were  made  in  1893  in  the  regula- 
tions of  1874.  Henceforth  the  amount  of  the  advance  allowed  to 
workingmen  with  a  view  to  building  was  not  limited  to  1,000  francs 
($193),  but,  if  need  be,  could  equal  the  total  value  of  the  house  to  be 
built,  without,  however,  exceeding  the  sum  of  2,500  francs  ($482*50). 
The  maximum  delay  for  the  repayment  of  the  advance  was  at  the  same 
time  extended  to  fifteen  years.  The  essential  innovation,  however,  was 
that  by  which  the  prospective  builder  was  required  to  contract  a  mixed 
or  tontine  life  insurance  policy  to  the  amount  of  his  advance. 

Tbe  premiums  paid  on  this  policy,  therefore,  take  the  place  of  the 
annual  installments  formerly  paid  to  the  company.  The  borrowing 
workingman  pays,  or  rather  agrees  that  there  shall  be  deducted  from 
his  wages,  during  the  time  indicated  in  his  policy,  first,  the  amount  of 
his  insurance  premiums,  and,  second,  interest  at  3  per  cent  on  the  sum 
that  has  been  advanced  to  him.  At  the  date  fixed  upon,  or  at  the  death 
of  the  workingman,  if  his  death  takes  place  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term,  the  insurance  money  serves  to  repay  the  amount  advanced  and  a 
complete  title  to  the  property  is  secured. 

A  most  important  feature  of  the  new  regulations  is  that  whereby  the 
administration  of  the  whole  system  of  advances  is  turned  over  to  La 
Prudence,  a  society  that  the  laborers  and  officials  of  the  company  have 
organized  to  take  charge  of  their  business  interests,  and  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  another  place.  The  workingman  who  wishes  to 
buiJd  addresses  himself  to  La  Prudence  instead  of  to  the  company. 
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This  BocoBtyj  after  making  an  investigation,  allows  the  advance.  The 
policy  of  insorance  is  taken  out  in  favor  of  the  society,  and  it  advances 
the  money  necessary  for  building.  On  this,  as  has  already  been  stated, 
it  receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.  In  order  to  stimnlate  the 
society  to  encourage  the  acquiring  of  homes  the  company  pays  to  it 
annusJly  45  francs  ($8.69)  during  fifteen  years  for  every  house  built  by 
a  workingman  under  these  auspices. 

The  granting  of  these  encouragements  and  aid  by  the  company  has 
been  productive  of  remarkably  successful  results.  A  number  of  impor- 
tant individual  settlements  have  grown  up  that  have  an  appearance 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  regular  workingmen's  village.  In  1889 
there  were  1,079  workingmen  who  were  owners  of  the  houses  that  they 
occupied  and  of  the  surrounding  ground.  In  1892  this  number  had 
increased  to  1,306,  or  over  25  i)er  cent  of  the  total  number  of  working- 
men  who  were  heads  of  families.  But  the  new  regulations  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a  yet  more  remarkable  degree.  In  the  year  succeeding  the 
date  of  their  application,  April  15, 1893, 113  workingmen  took  out  insur- 
auce  policies  and  commenced  the  acquisition  of  homes,  representing  a 
total  amount  borrowed  of  266,456  francs  ($51,426.01).  The  popularity 
of  the  new  system  is  very  natural  if  one  takes  into  consideration  that 
in  this  way  a  workingman  can  become  the  owner  of  a  house  of  the 
value  of  about  2,500  francs  ($482.50)  in  fifteen  years  while  making  an 
annual  payment  of  little  if  any  in  excess  of  an  ordinary  rent.  The 
figures  given  above  concerning  house  ownership  represent,  moreover, 
only  those  workingmen  who  have  become  house  owners  by  profiting 
by  the  advantages  offered  by  the  company.  As  to  those  who  have 
bought  with  thcSr  own  savings  or  have  acquired  homes  in  any  other 
way,  they  are  not  represented  in  the  total  as  given,  though  their  num- 
ber is  believed  to  be  an  important  one. 

OLD- AGE  PENSIONS. 

Next  to  the  matter  of  housing,  that  of  the  care  of  their  old  employees 
has  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  subject  of  the  greatest  solicitude 
on  the  part  of  the  large  employers  of  labor  in  Europe.  The  company 
of  Blanzy  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  mining  company  to  establish  at 
its  own  expense  a  fund  for  the  pensioning  of  its  workingmen  in  their 
old  age.  Its  creation  dates  from  January  25, 1854.  Until  1882,  how- 
ev^,  the  benefits  of  the  fund  were  limited  to  employees  working  below 
ground.  As  constituted  during  this  period,  provision  was  made  for 
pensions  of  from  180  to  240  francs  ($34.74  to  $46.32)  a  year  to  unmar- 
ried and  of  from  240  to  300  francs  ($46.32  to  $57.90)  to  married  work- 
ingmen when  they  had  reached  a  certain  age  and  had  worked  a  certain 
number  of  years  for  the  company,  half  of  the  pension  to  be  continued  to 
the  wife  on  the  death  of  the  pensioner.  In  1881  the  company  determined 
to  modify  its  regulations  so  that,  dating  from  January  1, 1882,  all  of  its 
employees,  in  whatever  capacity  they  were  employed^  hSiotsMl  ^^sXSkssv^^Xfc 
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in  the  benefits  of  the  insurance  fond.    At  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
the  pension  granted  was  considerably  increased. 

In  pursuance  of  these  regulations  the  company  established  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  pensions: 

SCHEDULE  OF  ANNUAL  PENSIONS  PAID  TO  WOKKINGMEN  BY  THE  COAL  MINING 

COMPANY  OP  BLANZY. 


Annual  pensions  paid  to  workingmen  aftei 

.55  years 
or  age 
audio 

50  years 

67  vears 
of  age 
and  32 

58  years 

59  years 

60  years 

Oocnpations. 

of  aee 
and  31 

of  age 
and  33 

of  age 
and  34 

of  age 
and  35 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

years  of 

service. 

sendee. 

service. 

service. 

service. 

service. 

Master  miners,  or  head  foremen 

$130. 28 

$188.96 

$147. 65 

$156. 33 

$165.02 

$173.70 

Gang   leaders,  foremen,  underground 

checkers,  and  masters  of  tugs 

101.33 

108.08 

114.84 

121.59 

128.35 

135.10 

Underground      workingmen,     under- 

ground mechanics,  wharf  and  surface 
cneokflTs.  and  yard  foremen .....  ^ .... , 

86.85 

92.64 

98.43 

104.22 

110. 01 

115.80 

Blacksmiths,  fitters,  modelers,  carpen- 

ters, wheelwrights,  engineers,  etc 

Sorfaoe  workmen  working   in   yards. 

57.90 

6L76 

65.62 

09.48 

73.34 

77.20 

wharf  laborers,  navvies,  and  railway 

hands 

46.32 

40.41 

62.50 

56.58 

58.67 

61.76 

Widows,  women,  and  girls  whose  names 

are  on  the uav  rolls 

34.74 

87.06 

39.37 

4L69 

44.00 

46.32 

As  the  pensions  are  purely  in  the  nature  of  a  grant  on  the  part  of 
the  company,  there  is  no  special  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  a  fund.  The  results  are  shown  only  by  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  pensioners  from  year  to  year  and  the  total  and  average  amount  of 
the  pensions.  This  is  done  for  the  ten  years  from  1884-85  to  1893-94 
in  the  table  that  follows: 

EXPBNDITUKES  FOR  PENSIONS  BY  THB  WORKINGMEN'S  PENSION  FUND  AT 

BLANZY,  1884-85  TO  1893>4>4. 


Year. 

Pen- 
sioners. 

^otal 
pensions. 

Average 
pension. 

Year. 

i 

Pen- 
sioners. 

Total 
pensions. 

Average 
pension. 

1884-85 

216 
242 
249 
263 
280 

$14,531.96 
16,480.25 
17,418.10 
17, 764. 87 
18, 213. 75 

$67.28 
68.10 
69.96 
67.55 
65.05 

1889-90 

808 
327 
860 
393 
410 

$19,606.18 
20, 604. 72 
21,715.83 
24, 368. 71 
25, 970. 54 

$63.66 
63.01 

1885-86 

1890-91 

1886-87 

1891-92 

60.32 

1887-88 

1892-03 

62.01 

1888-89 

1893-04 

63.34 

The  enactment  of  the  law  of  1894,  regarding  the  insurance  of  miners, 
has  necessitated  the  reorganization  of  this  system  of  old-age  pensions 
to  some  extent.  The  essential  provisions  of  the  law  have  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  At  Anziu 
practically  no  reorganization  of  system  was  required.  At  Blanzy,  how- 
ever, there  was  necessitated  the  fundamental  change  from  a  company 
supported  fund  to  a  regular  insurance  institution,  in  both  the  conduct 
and  support  of  which  the  workingmen  would  participate. 

In.thus  making  provision  for  the  pensioning  of  old  employees,  the 
company  seems  to  have  pursued  its  accustomed  liberal  policy  as  far  as 
the  voluntary  subjection  of  itself  to  pecuniary  sacrifices  is  concerned; 
but  it  has  by  no  means  kept  in  line  with  the  general  trend  of  the  mod- 
ern movement  for  the  insurance  of  workingmen,  regarding  the  manner 
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in  which  the  pensions  are  accorded.  There  is  almost  a  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  best  system  of  free  insurance  is  that  whereby  the  work- 
ingmen  are  required  to  contribute  to  an  equal  extent  if  iK)ssible  with 
the  employers  in  the  constitution  of  an  insurance  fund.  They  are  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  participate  in  the  management  of  the  fund; 
and  the  x>ension  is  one  that  when  acquired  the  recipient  accepts  with  a 
feeling  that  he  is  receiving  not  a  bounty  but  rather  a  return  for  his 
years  of  sacrifice  and  economy. 

In  determining  this  question  much  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
workingmen  in  each  locality,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  working- 
men  who  could  to  so  large  an  extent  become  house  owners  are  not  in  a 
position  to  participate  actively  in  the  constitution  and  management  of 
an  insurance  fund  as  is  done  by  their  brother  miners  in  the  north.  It 
is  more  than  ever  difficult  to  understand,  as  these  principles  have  been 
exactly  carried  out  in  the  insurance  fund  for  the  higher  grades  of 
employees  of  the  company. 

In  1880  the  company  organized  a  second  pension  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  its  engineers,  physicians,  and  office  employees.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  expense  is  not  entirely  borne  by  the  company.  The  receipts 
of  the  fhnd  consist  of  an  annual  payment  by  each  member  of  a  sum 
equal  to  2^  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  he  has  received  in  wages,  a 
subsidy  by  the  company  of  an  equivalent  amount,  and  miscellaneous 
receipts,  such  as  interest  on  funds  invested,  fines,  etc.  A  member  may 
retire  and  receive  a  pension  after  he  is  55  years  of  age  and  lias  been 
employed  twenty-five  years.  The  value  of  the  pension  equals  one-half 
the  average  annual  salary  that  the  pensioner  has  earned  during  the  * 
last  fiye  years  of  his  emplojrment,  and  is  increased  by  one-fifteenth  for 
each  additional  year  of  service  if  he  remains  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany longer  than  twenty-five  years  before  retiring,  but  this  pension 
shall  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  average  annual  salary  based  upon 
the  last  five  years  of  service.  The  minimum  and  maximum  pensions 
are  1,200  francs  ($231.60)  and  9,000  fiancs  ($1,737),  respectively,  per  an- 
num. In  case  of  death  the  pension  to  half  the  amount  is  continued  to 
the  widow. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  operation  of  this  fund 
during  the  ten  years  1884-85  to  1893-94 : 

FINANCIAL  OPBBATIONS  OF  THE  PENSION  FUND  FOB  HIGHEB  EMPLOYEES  AT 

BLANZY,  1884-85  TO  1803-9i. 


Year. 


1884-85 
1885-86 
188ft-87 
1887-^ 
188a-80 
1880-80 
1890-81 
1881-92 
1892-88 
1888-94 


Total 
reoeipta. 


$4, 247. 75 
4,361.71 
4,628.39 
5,792.28 
6,914.48 
7.132.44 
11,606.75 
12,876.03 
8,968.32 
0,840.87 


Total 

expenditures 

Surplus. 

for  penaiona. 

1616. 67 

$3,631.18 

820.49 

3,541.22 

2,466.37 

2,162.02 

2,874.35 

2,917.98 

2,673.89 

4, 240. 59 

8,078.42 

8, 154. 02 

4, 114. 36 

7,492.39 

4,477.81 

7,898.12 

4,078.67 

4,894.65 

3,904.74 

5,436.13 

Capital  at 

Pension- 

end  of  year. 

era. 

126,129.62 

7 

29,670.84 

8 

81,832.87 

13 

84, 760. 80 

14 

88, 991. 39 

16 

42,145.42 

18 

49. 687. 81 

19 

57,535.93 

19 

62,  430.  58 

18 

67,866.72 

19 

Average 
pension. 


$88.08 
102.56 
189.72 
205.31 
167.12 
221.02 
216.55 
235.68 
226.32 
206.51 
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MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY. 

A  provident  and  relief  fand  was  the  first  institution  created  by  the 
comptoy  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  It  was  organized  in  1834. 
Its  constitution  has  been  repeatedly  modified^  notably  in  1854, 1S65, 
1868,  and  1875.  Its  present  constitution  dates  from  the  year  1885.  By 
it  there  is  organized  a  regularly  incorporated  society  under  the  title  of 
Soci^t6  de  Secours  Mutuels  des  Employes  et  Ouvriers  des  mines  de 
Houille  de  Blanzy. 

In  its  organization  the  company  has  given  to  it  a  character  that  dif- 
ferentiates it  widely  from  the  ordinary  mutual  aid  society  of  France. 
The  company  has  made  it  the  instrumentality  for  the  administration  of 
all  its  various  forms  of  aid  and  relief,  not  only  such  as  the  granting  of 
relief  to  sick  and  injured  workingmen,  but  the  provision  of  educational 
facilities,  the  administration  of  the  medical  service,  and  the  granting 
of  direct  pecuniary  aid  to  widows  and  orphans. 

The  society  is  therefore  a  mutual  aid  society  in  that  the  employees 
contribute  by  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  constitution  of  a  relief  fimd; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  company's  aid  fand,  as  a  number  of  the  branches 
of  aid  are  declared  by  the  constitution  to  be  entirely  at  the  charge  of 
the  company. 

The  policy  of  thus  giving  its  aid  through  au  independent  and  mutual 
aid  society  has  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  results. 

The  constitution  of  this  society  sets  forth  in  the  most  detailed  way 
the  objects  of  the  society,  the  amount  of  relief  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  granted,  and  the  organization  and  administration 
of  the  society.  These  provisions  can  here  be  given  in  only  the  most 
summary  way. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  stated  to  be :  The  assistance  of  employ- 
ees of  the  company  in  cases  of  accidents  and  sickness,  through  the 
granting  of  free  medical  attendance  and  medical  supplies,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  benefits  to  such  sufferers  during  the  time  that  they  are 
unable  to  work;  the  providing  for  old  and  incapacitated  workingmen* 
the  aiding  of  the  widows,  children,  and  parents  of  workingmen  killea 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  of  mining,  or  wholly  or  partially  dis- 
abled; the  provision  free  of  cost  of  text-books  and  stationery  to  chil- 
dren of  workingmen  attending  the  elementary  schools  maintained  by 
the  company,  and  the  relief  of  workingmen  and  their  families  in  vari- 
ous ways  in  cases  of  need  and  distress. 

The  membership  of  the  society  consists  of  all  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, whatever  their  age  or  sex. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  are  derived  ftom  dues  of  members,  subsi- 
dies granted  by  the  company,  and  miscellaneous  sources,  such  as  fines, 
interest  on  the  i>ermanent  fund,  and  gifts.    The  members  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz,  engineers  and  office  employees  and  workingmen 
proper.    The  dues  of  members  of  the  first  class  consist  of  a  sum 
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egual  to  1  per  oent,  and  thoae  of  thetaecoiid  class  of  a  anm  equal  to  2i 
per  cent  of  the  amonnt  of  their  wages.  The  subsidies  of  the  company 
must  equal  the  total  sum  paid  in  as  dues  by  the  second  class.  In 
addition  i^o  this  subsidy,  the  company  obligates  itself  to  maintain,  at  its 
own  expense,  infant  schools  for  the  children  and  primary  schools  in 
connection  with  workshops,  where  all  the  children  of  employees  will  be 
received  gratuitously;  to  provide  the  necessary  ground  and  buildings 
and  to  keep  in  repair  a  hospital  for  workingmen  injured  by  accidents, 
and  in  certain  cases  for  those  suffering  from  serious  illness,  a  phar- 
macy with  laboratory  and  pharmaceutic  stock,  a  sufScient  number  of 
consultation  rooms  for  physicians,  and  also  the  payment  of  the  sala- 
ries of  physicians,  pharmacists,  nurses,  etc. 

The  first  great  category  of  relief  granted  by  the  society  is  that  to 
members  when  sick.  In  general  all  members  have  a  right  to  receive 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  gratuitously  after  they  have  l)een 
enrolled  one  month.  The  wives  and  children  of  members  who  have 
been  enrolled  two  months  are  likewise  entitied  to  similar  aid. 

The  second  class  of  assistance  afforded  by  the  society  is  that  of  cash 
benefits  to  members  during  the  time  they  are  incapacitated  for  work  as 
the  result  of  sickness  or  accident.  The  constitution  contains  elaborate 
regulations  and  schedules,  showing  when  such  benefits  are  due  and  the 
standards  according  to  which  their  amounts  are  determined.  These 
schedules  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


SCHEDUUE  OF  BBKSFITS  FOR  SIOKKESS  AND  ACCIDENT  PAID  TO  iMEMBBRS  OF 

THE  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  AT  BLANZY. 


Daily  benefit  for— 

Benefloiaries. 

Injury  or  oiok- 

Bess  resulting 

from  work. 

Ordinary  sick- 
ness lasting  more 
ih  an  seven  days. 

Wurkliigiiuuif  unoMRled  or  widower.  17  vtam  of  age  or  oTor 

Wtnrkingman,  married,  living  i^ith  his  wife 

10. 34  to  $0.84 
.29to     .34 

.06to     .07 

.  14  to     .  10 

.U 

$0. 14  to^.  10 
.19  to     .34 

JBaoh  Intimate  child  luider  13  years  df  age,  as  sapploiiient  to 
parents*  indemnifey 

.05  to     .06 

Wife,  widow,  or  girl  17  years  of  age  or  over  employed  by  company: 
Child  13  to  17  years  of  age  employed  by  company ^... 

.  12  to     .14 

aotD    .12 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  distinction  is  made  between  sickness  or  acci- 
dent resulting  from  the  prosecution  of  the  work  and  that  contracted 
under  other  conditions,  the  benefits  being  greater  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter  case.  In  exceptional  cases,  where  the  iiyored  or  sick  work- 
ingman  has  an  unusually  large  number  of  persons  dependent  upon  him 
for  support,  the  amount  of  the  benefit  as  fixed  in  the  regular  schedules 
can  be  slightly  increased.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the  pecuniary  aid 
accorded  to  a  married  man,  for  himself,  his  wife,  and  children,  exceed 
2.25  francs  (43  cents)  in  case  of  injury  from  an  accident,  or  1.75  francs 
(34  cents)  in  case  of  sickness.  Ko  benefit  is  paid  for  an  iigury  or  sick- 
ness resulting  from  drunkenness  or  other  misconduct. 

When  a  sickness,  not  occasioned  directly  by  tlie^ot\^)QOii\^si\v<^\si^T& 
3e87— 2fa  4 2 
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than  one  hundred  days  the  right  to  pecuniary  aid  ceases.  Neverthe- 
less the  administrative  coancil  may  by  special  act  accord  three  sacces- 
sive  continuances  of  thirty  days  each,  but  not  more. 

The  third  branch  of  relief  woric  of  the  society  is  the  pensioning  of 
disabled  workingmen.  The  society  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  pensions  for  disabled  workingmen  and  for  their  widows  or 
children  in  case  they  are  killed  as  the  result  of  accidents  occurring 
during  work.  The  following  statement  shows  the  value  of  invalidity 
pensions: 

SCHEDULE  OF  PENSIONS  FOR  INVALIDITY  PAID  TO  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  MUTUAL 

AID    SOCIETY  AT  BLANZY. 


Betieficiaries. 


Workingman  17  yean  of  age  or  over 

Worldng  woman  17  yean  of  age  or  over 
Child  13  to  17  yean  of  age 


Partial  inra- 

lidity 

(per  day). 


$0.19 
.14 
.12 


Total  inva- 
lidity 
(per  day). 


$0.24 
.19 
.14 


A  member  who  is  married  at  the  time  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion receives  in  addition,  during  the  life  of  his  wife,  an  increase  of  0.30 
francs  (6  cents)  per  day  to  his  pension,  and  for  each  legitimate  child 
nnder  13  years  of  age,  0.25  francs  (5  cents)  additional.  After  the  death 
of  the  husband  or  father  such  additional  pensions  will  continue  to  the 
widow  until  her  remarriage,  and  to  the  children  until  they  become  13 
years  of  age.  Save  in  exceptional  cases,  however,  no  pensioner  can 
receive  more  than  1.75  francs  (34  cents)  for  partial  or  2  francs  (39  cents) 
for  total  invalidity. 

The  widow  of  a  workingman  killed  by  an  accident  received  in  his 
work  is  entitled  to  a  pension  from  the  day  of  her  husband's  death  of 
20  francs  ($3.86)  per  month  if  she  is  under  60  years  of  age  or  25  francs 
($4.83)  if  she  is  over  that  age.  In  addition  the  expenses  of  the  funeral 
of  her  husband  are  defrayed  by  the  society.  Children  of  pensioned 
widows,  moreover,  receive  6  francs  ($1.16)  per  month  until  they  are  5 
years  of  age  and  8  francs  ($1.54)  thereafter  until  13  years  old.  Orphans, 
having  neither  father  nor  mother,  of  workingmen  killed  by  accident 
while  at  work  receive  10  francs  ($1.93)  per  month  until  13  years  old. 

Provisions  are  also  made  for  the  granting  of  aid  to  persons  or  their 
dependents  injured  by  accidents  occurring  otherwise  than  during  work, 
though  their  payment  is  left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  managing 
council  of  the  society,  to  be  determined  according  to  the  merits  of  each 
case. 

Finally,  provision  is  made  for  the  pensioning  of  employees  who  are 
no  longer  able  to  work  on  account  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  The 
section  of  the  constitution  regarding  this  point  provides  that  when  aged 
workingmen  become  infirm  and  unable  to  provide  for  their  needs  by 
labor,  if  they  have  no  claim  either  to  a  pension  from  the  old-age  pension 
tund  of  to  the  aid  extended  to  the  ^\c1l  2biid  injured,  the  administrative 
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council  may,  in  their  option,  grant  them  a  monthly  pension  not  to  exceed 
the  amounts  shown  in  the  following  table: 

SCHEDULE   OF   PENSIONS   FOR   OLD   AGE   PAID   TO   MEMBERS   OF   THE   MUTUAL 

AID  SOCIETY  AT  BLANZY. 


Beneficiaries. 


Workingmen.... 
Working  women 

Workingmen 

Working  women 

Workingmen 

Working  women 


Years  of 

Minimum 

servloe. 

age. 

15 

45 

15 

45 

20 

50 

ao 

50 

25 

55 

25 

55 

Maximum  aid 
(per  month). 

$2.90 
1.93 
8.86 
2.51 
4.83 
S.09 


Additional  provisions  are  likewise  made  for  the  pensioning  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  workingmen  pensioned  according  to  these  pro- 
visions. 

In  the  foregoing  r^8am6  of  the  conditions  under  which  relief  is 
granted,  by  no  means  all  of  the  cades  under  which  such  aid  is  granted 
have  been  enumerated,  or  the  special  conditions  under  which  relief  is 
increased  or  discontinued.  To  do  so  would  have  necessitated  the  trans- 
lation of  the  constitution  in  extenso.  Only  the  general  classes  of  aid 
could  be  mentioned. 

The  society,  it  should  be  said,  is  administered  by  a  council  of  23  mem- 
bers, of  which  the  general  manager,  the  engineer  in  chief,  and  the  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  company  are  ex  officio  president,  and  first  and 
second  vice-presidents,  respectively.  The  other  members  consist  of  a 
treasurer  and  a  secretary,  chosen  from  among  the  officelbrce,  and  18  other 
members,  three  of  whom  are  elected  from  among  the  engineers,  chief 
clerks,  and  office  force;  three  from  among  the  master  miners,  foremen, 
gang  leaders,  checkers,  overseers,  and  yard  masters;  six  from  among 
the  miners  proper;  two  from  among  the  laborers  and  other  employees 
working  below  ground;  two  from  among  the  workingmen  engaged  in 
building  construction,  and  watchmen  and  doorkeepers,  and  two  from 
among  the  railway  employees  and  other  surface  workingmen. 

The  great  variety  of  conditions  under  which  relief  is  given,  and  the 
number  of  objects  of  expenditure,  render  it  impossible  to  give  statistics 
of  the  operations  of  the  society  in  detail.  The  following  table,  however, 
shows  for  three  recent  years  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  soci- 
ety, according  to  the  main  objects  for  which  such  expenditures  were 
made: 

KECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  AT  BLANZY,  1888, 

1891,  AND  1893. 


RECEIPTS. 


Snbfiidy  ot  company 
Daea  of  members  . . . 
Interest  on  capital . . 
Other  receipts 


Total. 


$27, 931. 86 

28,  S37. 75 

4, 226. 70 

1,097.17 


$41,191.41 

41, 939. 51 

5,008.66 

811. 52 


1893. 


$41, 545. 21 

42,331.76 

5,583.85 

854..S& 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  AT  BLAliTZY.  1888, 

1881.  AND  189a-Conoliided. 


EXPSNDITURBB. 

Relief  in  money : 

Wounded  and  aiok 

Widows 

Oruliana '.. 

Infirm ^... 

Total 

Medicines  and  medical  sappiies 

Funeral  expenses 

Sc  hools 

Expenses  of  adminiatration 

Other  expenses 

llalanoe 

Total 

Assets  December  31 


1888. 


$23,881.76 

7,804.28 

1,490.51 

14,739.93 


47,866.48 

7,454.79 

807.64 

5,020.64 

1,001.72 

82.36 

409.05 


01,793.48 


107,804.32 


1891. 


134,467.50 

7,574.38 

1,564.29 

15,568.80 


50,174.96 

12,731.09 

467.46 

2,768.42 

966.63 

1,715.85 

11,186.67 


88,961.10 


132,105.77 


1893. 


137,431.06 

7,463.72 

1,258.70 

17,028.87 


63,167.35 
14,477.37 
430.17 
4,022.24 
2,994.68 
1, 566. 11 
8,657.83 


80,315,65 


U3,464.84 


MEDICAL  JSEBYIOE. 

The  company  has  carried  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
constitation  of  the  mutual  aid  society  in  the  most  liberal  spirit.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  those  for  the  organization  of  a  medical 
service  and  the  provision  of  educational  facilities.  A  medical  service 
of  high  efficiency  has  been  created.  Four  physicians,  paid  by  the  com- 
pany, give  their  entire  attention  to  the  care  of  the  health  of  the 
employees  of  the  company. 

The  following  classes  are  entitled  to  both  medical  help  and  medi- 
cines: All  employees  a  part  of  whose  wages  are  reserved  for  the  relief 
fund;  their  wives  when  living  and  residing  with  them^  their  children 
when  residing  with  them  and  under  12  years  of  age,  and  also  chil- 
dren over  that  age  if  they  are  unable  to  work  and  have  no  means  of 
their  own;  their  parents  residing  with  them  when  without  means 
of  their  own ;  all  pensioners  of  the  company,  their  wives,  and  children 
under  12  years  of  age  and  those  over  12  if  unable  to  work;  widows  and 
children  drawing  a  pension  by  virtue  of  the  regulations  of  the  benefit 
society. 

At  Montceau  the  workingmen  when  sick  prefer,  if  possible,  to  be 
treated  in  their  own  homes.  This  is  encouraged  by  the  company,  and 
only  the  most  severe  cases  of  illness  are  therefore  treated  at  the  hos- 
pital. The  care  of  the  physicians  is  supplemented  by  that  of  nurses 
taken  from  among  the  Sisters  of  Oharity,  whose  services  may  be  secured 
on  the  certificate  of  the  physician. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  11  nuns  in  the  service.  The  nurses  are 
not  allowed  to  accept  any  remuneration  for  their  services  from  their 
patients.  Previous  to  1871  Montceau  possessed  a  small  hospital,  the 
care  of  which  was  intrusted  to  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul, 
a  surgeon  and  a  physician,  both  of  whom  had  their  consulting  rooms, 
being  in  attendance.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  caused 
tlii&  hospital  to  become  insuf&dent.    In.  1869  the  Blanzy  company  began, 
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at  its  own  expense,  the  building  of  a  new  edifice.  In  1871  it  was  finished 
and  formally  opened.  It  has  a  very  imposing  appearance,  and  its  inte- 
rior arrangement  appears  to  be  ]>erfect.  M.  Burat,  writing  about  the 
coal-mining  industries  in  1872,  says  of  it: 

This  establishment,  all  the  details  of  which  are  studied  most  carefully, 
may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  model.  It  covers  533  square  meters 
(5,737  square  feet),  the  main  building  measuring  22  by  11  meters  (72  by  36 
feet)  and  the  wings  17  by  8.50  meters  (56  by  28  feet).  Two  stories  of  well 
heated  and  ventilated  rooms  are  fitted  up  to  accommodate  30  patients,  and 
could  accommodate  twice  as  many  if  necessary.  From  the  main  wards 
large  doors  open  into  a  chax>el,  which  allows  the  sick  patients  to  receive 
the  instructions  and  consolations  of  the  church.  Halls  for  consultation, 
bathroomS)  surgery,  pharmacy,  and  dispensary — everything  has  been 
foreseen  and  skillfully  arranged.  There  is  a  garden  and  terrace  for 
convalescent  patients.  It  seems  as  though  one  had  sought  to  take  from 
the  word  ^^ hospital"  the  unpleasant  associations  which  it  arouses  in  the 
mind  of  the  workingman,  but  which  are  less  repugnant  to  him  when  he 
is  the  recipient  of  so  much  kindness. 

The  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  have  charge  of  the  new  hospital, 
as  they  had  of  the  old  one.  Mention  should  also  here  be  made  of  a 
fine  new  building  just  opened  that  is  intended  both  as  a  hospital  and 
as  a  home  for  old  workingmen.  Several  months  before  his  death  M. 
L^once  Ghagot,  the  general  manager  of  the  company,  commenced  the 
construction  of  this  building  at  his  own  expense.  After  his  death  his 
widow  completed  it  and  donated  it  to  the  company,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  should  be  used  for  the  care  of  the  old  workingmen  who,  through 
any  casualty,  were  left  alone  in  the  world.  Its  objects  are  exactly 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Soldiers'  Homes  in  this  country.  No  expense 
has  been  spared  to  make  it  a  comfortable  and  attractive  home.  It 
will  accommodate  40  ]>ersous.  The  company  has  accepted  the  gift, 
and  in  the  future  will  support  all  the  expenses  connected  with  its 
maintenance. 

SCHOOLS. 

Few,  if  any,  mining  companies  have  exceeded  that  of  Blanzy  in  the 
sacrifices  made  for  the  provision  of  educational  facilities  fbr  the  children 
of  their  employees.  The  company  at  the  present  time  supports  21 
schools,  6  of  which  are  inflant,  8  boys',  and  7  girls'  primary  schools. 
August  1, 1893,  there  were  in  attendance  a  total  of  6,292  scholars — 1,830 
in  the  infant,  2,197  in  the  girls'  primary,  and  2,265  in  the  boys'  primary 
schools.  The  instructors  number  148,  of  whom  61  are  Marist  Brothers 
and  87  Sisters  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  and  of  Saint  Joseph  de  Oluny. 
Examinations  are  held  every  year,  and  scholarships  of  450  and  225 
francs  (986.85  and  $43.43)  are  awarded  to  those  making  the  best  record 
of  efficiency  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  studies  in  advanced 
schools. 

The  first  expense  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools  and  of  the 
workshops  attached  to  them,  an  account  of  which  MloN7%^«aiQi\ff)L\j^\A 
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1,007,492.54  francs  ($  1 94,446.06).  The  f  arniture  and  apparatus  for  their 
eqaipment  cost  31,698  francs  ($6,117.71),  and  the  eqaipment  of  the 
workshops  52,231.65  francs  ($10,080.71).  The  cost  of  operation  of 
both  schools  and  workshops  amounted  in  1891-92  to  171,749.94  francs 
($33,147.74),  of  which  107,534.44  francs  ($20,754.15)  were  for  salaries  of 
teachers  and  repairs  of  furniture,  and  64,215.50  francs  ($12,393.59)  for 
the  keeping  in  repair  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

As  a  rule  the  company's  schools  are  intended  only  for  the  children 
of  their  own  employees,  but  a  goodly  number  of  outside  children  have 
always  been  admitted  upon  the  request  of  their  parents.  On  the  other 
hand  the  employees  of  the  company  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  send  their 
children  to  other  schools,  though  few  avail  themselves  of  this  option. 

TRADE   SCHOOL  SHOPS  FOR  OIRLS. 

Prom  a  number  of  points  of  view  the  most  admirable  feature  of  the 
work  of  the  company  regarding  education  is  the  existence  of  work- 
shops in  connection  with  the  girls'  schools.  In  these  young  girls  can 
learn  a  trade,  or  more  frequently  learn  to  make  and  repair  family  cloth- 
ing. There  are  seven  shops  in  all;  knitting  by  hand  machines  is  taught 
in  four,  shoemaking  in  another,  and  in  all  the  chief  occupation  is  sewing 
and  clothes  making.  Each  girl  can  either  work  for  herself  and  family 
or  for  sale  to  the  public  as  she  chooses.  The  company  pays  for  all  the 
machines  and  tools  and  remunerates  the  directors.  The  system  is  being 
constantly  extended.  In  1888  there  were  219  girls  attending  the  work- 
rooms, their  average  earnings  being  16.55  francs  ($3.19)  a  month,  though 
some  earned  as  much  as  50  francs  ($9.65)  or  more.  In  1892  the  number 
of  girls  was  289,  with  average  earnings  of  17.50  francs  ($3.38),  and  in 
1893  their  number  had  increased  to  355,  and  their  average  earnings  to 
22  francs  ($4.25)  per  month.  In  addition  to  wages  certain  gratuities 
are  given  to  the  most  proficient  and  industrious.  The  demand  for 
admittance  to  the  workrooms  far  exceeds  their  capacity,  and  admission 
is  therefore  considered  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  scholarship  as  the  result 
of  satisfactory  work  in  the  schools  proper. 

LA  PRUDENCE,   A  WORKINGMEN'S  BUSINESS  SOCIETY. 

Under  the  encouragement  of  the  company,  the  workingmen  have 
organized,  for  the  management  of  their  business  affairs,  a  society  called 
La  Prudence  that  is  unique  in  its  way  and  deserves  a  carefal  con- 
sideration. About  the  year  1885  the  employees  of  the  company  were 
severely  victimized  by  various  agents  purporting  to  sell  lottery  and 
other  bonds.  The  workingmen  complained  that  they  were  without 
defense  against  dishonest  representations,  that  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  business  methods  and  great  hardships  were  often  in  consequence 
endured.  Little  by  little  there  arose  the  conception  of  a  workingmen's 
society  which  would  undertake  the  care  of  all  ttie  business  affairs  of 
ita  memherSy  such  as  investments,  loans,  discounts,  buying  of  title 
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deeds,  management  of  lawsuits,  settling  of  estates,  conduct  of  corre- 
spondence, and  other  kinds  of  business. 

To  secure  tliis  La  Prudence  was  organized  March,  1887,  as  a  joint 
stock  company.  The  capital  stock,  amounting  originally  to  12,000  francs 
($2,316),  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time  until  now  it  amounts  to 
118,000  francs  ($22,774),  divided  into  shares  of  60  francs  ($9.65)  each. 
There  are  now  880  shareholders,  three-fourths  of  whom  at  least  are  work- 
ingmen.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes  of  honorary  and  ordinary 
shareholders.  The  former  pledge  themselves  not  to  receive  a  dividend 
exceeding  5  i>er  cent.  They  have  a  right  to  their  share  in  the  reserve 
fund  and  can  subscribe  to  any  number  of  shares,  and  have  in  the  general 
assemblies  the  number  of  votes  that  their  shares  confer  upon  them. 

The  ordinary  shareholders  can  not  possess  more  than  20  shares  each. 
The  management  of  the  society  is  intrusted  to  a  general  manager 
elected  by  the  general  assembly  of  shareholders,  assisted  by  a  board 
of  15  members  elected  in  a  similar  way. 

In  the  beginning  the  intention  of  the  founders  was  that  the  society 
would  simply  be  the  business  manager  of  its  members,  while  at  the 
same  time  offering  a  means  for  the  investment  of  savings.  This  bring- 
ing together  of  workingmen  in  business  relations  has,  however,  been 
productive  of  further  results.  The  demonstration  of  the  advantages 
oi  association  has  been  such  that  the  members  have  been  led  to  use 
their  society  for  the  creation  of  various  other  institutions  for  their 
mutual  benefit.  Thus  there  have  been  organized  within  the  society 
several  quite  distinct  departments. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  business  agency,  for  which  the  soci- 
ety was  originally  created.  In  the  beginning,  business  was  transacted 
only  with  members  of  the  society,  all  of  whom  were  employees  of  the 
Blanzy  company.  But  by  degrees  the  work  spread,  and  to-day  La  Pru- 
dence draws  its  patrons  from  every  calling,  and  deals  with  the  public 
at  large.  The  business  -of  members  is  transacted  gratuitously.  Out- 
siders pay  according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  charges.  This  department 
is  very  much  appreciated  by  the  members  and  by  the  public  as  well. 

A  second  department  is  that  of  the  bank.  This  department  has 
now  become  the  most  important  part,  at  least  from  the  financial  point 
of  view,  of  the  activities  of  the  society. 

The  following  figures,  contrasting  the  operations  of  the  bank  during 
the  years  1891  and  1892,  will  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  its  importance 
and  the  character  of  the  work  that  it  performs: 

CASH  STATEMENT. 

Balance  on  handJannary  1, 1892 $19,504.44 

Balance  on  handJanuary  1, 1893 15,171.80 

Receipts  during  1892 724,373.52 

Paid  out  during  1892 728,706.17 

Total  financial  operations,  1892 1,453,079.69 

Total  financial  operations,  1891 1,127,986.53 

Increase ^ffib.^^A^ 
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PAPER  DISCOUNTED. 

Value  of  paper  disconnted,  1892 $220,456.29 

Value  of  paper  discounted,  1891 196,850.26 

Inoreaae 21^605.03 

NEGOTIATION  OF   PROMISSORY  NOTES. 

On  hand  January  1,  1892,  79  promissory  notes,  amounting  to 1, 992. 62 

On  hand  January  1 ,  1893,  142  promissory  notes,  amounting  to 6, 899. 22 

Loaned  on  3,636  promissory  notes 254,079.94 

Received  on  3,573  promissory  notes  canceled 249,173.34 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1892 503,253.28 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1891 403,572.10 

Increase 99,681.18 

COLLECTION  OF  BILLS. 

On  hand  January  1, 1892, 1,198  hills  for  collection,  amounting  to 35, 422. 19 

On  hand  January  1, 1893, 1,106  hills  for  collection,  amounting  to 35, 832. 20 

Received  for  collection  during  year,  19,896  hills,  amounting  to 628, 732. 34 

Collected  during  year,  19,986  hills,  amounting  to 626, 322. 33 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1892 1, 257, 054. 67 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1891 989,876.49 

Increase ^ 267,178.18 

DEPOSITORS'  ACCOUNTS. 

Deposits  on  hand  January  1, 1892 21,063.91 

Deposits  on  hand  January  1, 1898 17,497.88 

Deposited  during  year .^ 193,620.46 

Withdrawn  during  year 197,186.49 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1892 390,806.95 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1891 256,923.05 

Increase 133,883.90 

The  third  branch  of  La  Pradence  is  the  savings  bank  department. 
Two  distinct  savings  banks  have  been  created.  The  first,  called  La  Tire- 
lire  (The  Money  Box),  is  a  schools'  savings  bank.  Depositors  mast  be 
under  21  years  of  age  and  either  attend  the  company's  schools  or  be 
employed  in  the  company's  works.  Deposits  bear  interest  at  4  per 
cent,  compounded  annu^ly.  As  soon,  however,  as  an  account  amounts 
to  200  francs  ($38.60)  the  society  has  the  option  of  converting  it  into  a 
savings  certificate  in  the  ordinary  shareholders'  savings  bank.  This 
latter  bank,  called  La  Fourmi  (The  Ant),  after  a  similar  organization  in 
Paris,  is  similar  in  its  operations  to  other  savings  banks.  The  following 
figures  concerning  the  operations  of  the  two  banks  during  the  years 
1891  and  1892  illustrate  the  importance  of  their  operations  : 

Cash  on  handjannary  1, 1892 $12,258.98 

Cash  on  handjannary  1, 1893 14,141.23 

Receipts  during  year  1892 24,764.89 

Paid  out  during  year  1892 22,882.64 

Total  of  operations  during  year  1892 47,647.53 

Total  ofoperations  during  year  1891 29,942.80 

Increase 17,704.73 
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A  fourth  department  is  the  relief  fand.  Participatioii  in  this  is  purely 
optional.  The  fiind  is  constituted  through  the  payment  of  dues,  the 
receipt  of  gifts,  etc.    It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  its  operations. 

The  Society  of  La  Prudence  has  had  an  unprecedented  success  among 
the  members  of  the  Blanzy  company,  and  it  has  exercised  a  notable 
influence  throughout  the  surrounding  country.  Its  progress  has  sur- 
passed all  expectations,  and  it  is  still  increasing.  It  has  established  a 
kind  of  brotherhood  and  solidarity  between  employers  and  workingmen 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  locality  that  has  been  very  influential  in 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations. 

The  Blanzy  company  has  fully  appreciated  all  these  faots,  and  has 
encouraged  the  society  in  every  possible  way.  It  has  provided  for  it  a 
very  fine  building,  the  upper  story  of  which  is  fitted  up  as  a  club  room 
for  the  shareholders.  It  has  with  it  a  running  account,  borrowing  from 
the  society  at  4  per  cent  interest,  thus  insuring  that  the  society  shall 
never  have  on  hand  unproductive  money.  It  pays  a  small  subsidy  for 
trifling  services,  such  as  letters,  consultations,  representation  in  the 
law  courts,  and  in  general  makes  it  a  medium  for  the  transaction  of 
business  whenever  possible. 

Its  most  notable  employment,  however,  is  that  whereby  it  has  been 
made  the  agent  for  managing  the  system  lately  inaugurated  by  the  com- 
pany, of  advancing  money  to  workingmen  with  which  to  build  homes. 
The  operation  of  this  scheme,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  La  Prudence  to 
it,  has  been  fully  described  under  the  section  devoted  to  workingmen's 
homes.  This  work  has  already  become  one  of  the  most  important 
services  rendered  by  the  society. 

The  following  general  statement  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
society  for  the  years  1889  and  1893  shows  the  growth  in  importance 
of  the  society  during  these  years: 

ASSETS  AND  LIABILITIES  OP  LA  PRtTDENCB,  1889  AND  1898. 


ABStns, 


Cash... i 

Beal  estate. 

Kimning  •coonnts 

Louis. ^ 

Stocks,  bonds,  etc 

MisoelianeoaB  credits 

Money  advanced  to  workingmen  to  build  homes. 


Total 


UABIUTIB8. 


ObligatioDB  on  aooonnt  of  advances  made  for  bnilding . 

CapUal 

Deposits 

Deposits  in  La  Tirelire 

Misoelianeons  liabilities 

Total 


1889. 


$168.89 


6,631.91 
2, 288. 32 
5,856.33 
2,004.60 


16, 950. 05 


7,729.65 

7,243.06 

1,033.59 

943.75 


16, 950. 05 


1803. 


$17,243.46 
2, 085. 06 
37.829.97 
10,667.50 
66, 520. 12 
21, 021. 28 
29, 555. 14 


184.952.53 


17, 389  30 
26  219. 15 
64,488.44 
2, 700. 36 
74, 155. 28 


184,952.53 
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WEAVINO  FACTORY  FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  company  to  furnish  work  to  the  female  in- 
habitants of  Montceaa,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  their  employees, 
deserves  the  heartiest  commendation.  The  establishment  of  workshops 
for  girls  in  connection  with  their  schools  has  already  received  considera- 
tion. This,  however,  provides  for  but  a  comparatively  small  number. 
Married  women,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  never  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. But  widows,  eiyoying  good  health,  and  young  girls  from  their 
thirteenth  year  to  their  marriage,  which  takes  place  generally  when 
they  are  very  young,  were  until  late  years  employed  in  great  numbers 
in  sifting  and  sorting  coal.  They  have  never  been  allowed  to  work 
below  ground  in  the  mines.  In  consequence  of  improvements  made  in 
the  methods  of  sorting  and  sifting  coal,  the  number  of  girls  thus 
employed  has  been  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  few  years.  This 
has  led  the  company  to  devise  other  means  for  their  employment.  As 
the  most  important  step,  the  company  built  in  1882  a  fully  equipped 
steam  weaving  factory.  The  total  cost  of  erection  was  607,441.31 
francs  ($117,236.17),  divided  as  follows:  Purchase  of  ground  and  erec- 
tion of  buildings,  warehouses,  sheds,  etc.,  180,835.29  francs  ($34,901.21) ; 
purchase  of  machinery  and  stock,  421,128.32  francs  ($81,277.76) ;  pur- 
chase of  frimiture,  5,477.70  francs  ($1,057.20).  The  buildings  and  yard 
cover  2  hectares  (4.9  acres)  of  ground.  The  factory  is  equipped  with 
254  looms,  of  which  154  are  for  the  weaving  of  plain  and  embroidered 
silks  and  100  for  the  weaving  of  calicoes  (Eoanne  goods  style). 

The  number  of  working  women  and  workingmen  furnished  employ- 
ment in  this  factory  in  1892  was  442,  and  the  total  amount  of  their 
wages  175,590.05  francs  ($33,888.88).  At  the  present  time  a  large  addi- 
tion is  in  the  course  of  erection,  which,  when  completed,  will  afford 
opportunities  for  the  employment  of  600  additional  working  women,  or 
about  1,000  for  the  whole  establishment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  more 
than  call  attention  to  the  great  additions  that  can  thus  be  made  to  the 
total  family  income  of  the  company's  employees. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  company  has  commenced  the 
system  of  giving  out  work  that  can  be  done  by  the  women  in  their 
own  homes,  and  at  the  present  time  an  extension  of  the  system  and 
its  further  organization  is  under  consideration.  The  object  sought  is 
to  permit  mothers  of  families  while  they  are  taking  care  of  their  chil- 
dren to  at  the  same  time  increase  the  family  income  by  the  proceeds 
from  light  work  that  can  be  performed  notwithstanding  frequent  inter- 
ruptions. 

MISCELLANEOUS  AID  TO  WOBEINOMEN. 

In  a  community  where  the  influence  of  the  employing  company  is  so 

all-pervading  as  at  Montceau  it  is  imi)ossible  to  follow  with  equal  detail 

all  the  directions  in  which  the  company  has  exercised  its  power  to 
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better  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  A  glance  at  the  table  giving 
the  annual  sacriMces  entailed  upon  the  company  by  its  social  work 
shows  how  diversified  are  its  activities  in  this  direction.  The  following 
paragraph  can  only  attempt  to  recapitulate  briefly  the  most  important 
features  of  its  work  that  have  not  yet  been  described: 

The  climate  of  Montceau  is  a  somewhat  rigorous  one,  and  the  item  of 
exx)ense  for  fuel  is  an  important  one.  The  company  allows  all  under- 
ground workingnien  72  hectoliters  (204.3  bushels)  of  coal,  representing 
a  market  value  of  72  francs  ($13.90),  free  of  cost  annually.  Other  work- 
ingmen  eiyoy  the  privilege  of  buying  coal  at  reduced  rates.  During 
the  year  1891-92  there  were  distributed  to  underground  workingmen 
296,005  hectoliters  (839,973  bushels),  worth  296,006  francs  ($57,128.97). 
Surface  workingmen  received  8,918  fuel  grants,  worth  12  francs  ($2.32) 
each,  and  for  which  they  pay  3  francs  (58  cents),  representing,  therefore, 
a  sacrifice  by  the  company  of  80,262  francs  ($15,490.57).  In  addition, 
the  company  provides  the  pensioned  and  superannuated  workingmen, 
the  schools,  the  hospital,  the  vicarage,  and  a  great  many  poor  with  coal 
free  of  cost.  During  the  year  1891-92  the  total  value  of  the  coal  given 
away  amounted  to  396,716.20  francs  ($76,566.23).  To  but  mention 
other  objects,  the  company  defrays  the  expense  of  a  band  organized 
among  its  employees;  it  has  built  and  kept  in  repair  several  churches; 
it  has  provided  free  bathing  establishments;  it  conducts  a  small  circu- 
lating library;  it  has  erected  a  large  flouring  mill,  in  order  to  cheapen 
the  cost  of  flour  to  its  employees,  and  it  contributes  materially  to  the 
support  of  the  various  societies  for  sport  and  recreation  that  the  work- 
ingmen have  organized  among  themselves.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
mentioned  the  gun  club,  the  gymnastic  club,  the  fencing  club,  and 
young  men's  and  girls'  social  clubs.. 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OP  BLANZT  FOR  THE  BENEFIT 
OF  EMPLOYEES,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE,  1887-88,  1881-92,  AND  1892-93. 


Oljeot  of  expenditare. 


Housing  of  workingmen.... 

Mutual  aid  society 

Pension  fand,  workingmen 

Pension  fand,  higher  employees 

Schools  and  workrooms 

Health  service 

Free  fuel 

Other  suhtidies  to  workingmen's  societies  (direct  aid,  etc) 

Total 


1887-^. 


$36,662.90 

a  27, 931. 86 

619,251.46 

2,096.28 

•33, 701.  ir 

7, 776. 96 

61,716.86 

26,889.96 


216,927.41 


1891-92. 


$47,997.80 
42,423.96 
21,715.83 
6,988.05 
42, 059. 00 
11.121.63 
76,566.23 
48,318.68 


297,19L17 


1892-93. 


$42,063.68 
44,925.56 
24,368.71 

4, 778. 67 
46, 229. 10 

9,257.46 
94, 955. 20 
48, 225. 73 


313,824.11 


alt  will  be  noticed  that  these  fisnres  agree  with  those  given  for  the  calendar  year  1888,  page  349. 
The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  flgnres  in  both  cases  are  as  furnished  by  the  company. 

6  These  figures  do  not  agree  with  those  given  on  page  344.  The  explanauon  is  not  known.  The 
flgorea  in  both  cases  are  as  famished  by  the  company. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  the  conditions  at  Anzin  a  general  sum- 
mary has  been  given  of  the  influences  surrounding  the  life  of  the  work- 
ingmen,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  a  comp^nAOTi  oi  ^%^\»  '^r^^ 
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existing  conditions.  The  conclusions  there  reached  apply  in  almost 
every  particular  to  Blanzy  as  well.  In  every  respect  the  workingman's 
conditions  seem  to  have  improved,  and  while  the  tendency  is  for  the 
employer  to  make  greater  sacrifices  for  his  employees,  the  latter  are 
allowed  a  constantly  increasing  participation  in  the  management  of 
institutions  intended  for  their  benefit.  The  most  important  series  of 
tables  given  in  the  conclusion  for  Anzin  was  that  showing  the  stability 
of  employment.  A  similar  set  of  tables  is  here  given  for  Blanzy.  An 
analysis  of  them  along  the  same  lines  shows  almost  identical  results. 
These  can  be  easily  seen  f¥om  an  inspection  of  the  tables  themselves, 
as  they  are  very  simple  in  construction. 


EMPLOYEES  OF   THE  COAL  MIlOl^G  COMPANY  OF  BLANZY  AT  WORK   BELOW 
GROUND.  BY  AGES  AND  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  DECEMBER,  1892. 


Yean  of  Berrice. 

Ag«M. 

Under 
1. 

lor 

under 

2. 

2  or 

under 

5. 

5  or 

under 

10. 

10  or 

under 

15. 

15  or 

under 

20. 

20  or 

under 

25. 

25  or 

under 

30. 

80  or 

under 

35. 

35  or 

under 

40. 

40  or 

under 

45. 

45  or 
over. 

TotoL 

13y'r8orunderl8. 
18y'r8orunder23. 
23  VTS  or  under  28. 
28y'rsornnder33. 
SSy'rsoraDderSd. 
38y*rsorunder43. 
43y'raorunder48. 
48v'r8orunder53. 

61 
55 
63 
37 
33 
14 
15 

99 

]98 

191 

147 

78 

51 

11 

484 

296 

172 

151 

63 

26 

14 

15 

644 

386 
179 
143 
86 
41 
22 
20 

934 

214 
105 
81 
57 
26 
21 
17 
14 

819 

118 
97 
49 
43 
28 
15 
13 

25 
49 
65 
35 
82 
23 
21 
12 
8 

5 

726 

487 

37 
49 
23 
14 
25 
14 
7 

4 
23 
24 
24 
17 
0 
8 

Ui 

238 

19 

15 
11 
12 

7 

182 

63'y'rBorunder58. 
58  vVh  or  under  63. 

17 

15 

7 

3 

"'2' 

125 

116 

63y'rHorunder68. 
68  v'ra  or  over. . . . 

1 

56 

•*•"*•••"*"" 

7 

40 

Total 

278 

775 

1.220 

877 

535 

365 

270 

174 

100 

64 

42 

2 

4,711 

EMPLOYEES    OP    THE    COAL    MINDTG    COMPANY   OF   BLANZY    AT   WORK   ABOVE 
GROUND,  BY  AGES  AND  YEARS,OF  SERVICE,  DECEMBER,  1892. 


• 

YoMTs  of  servlee. 

Ages. 

Under 
1. 

lor 

under 

2. 

2  or 

under 

5. 

5  or 

under 

10. 

10  or 

under 

15. 

15  or 

under 

20. 

20  or 

under 

25. 

25  or 

undor 

30. 

30  or 

under 

35. 

35  or 

under 

40. 

40  or 

under 

45. 

45  or 
over. 

Total. 

13y*rBornnderl8. 
18y'rsorunder23. 
23v'r8orunder28. 

215 
65 
86 
92 
77 
37 
23 

297 
89 
104 
123 
97 
35 
24 

222 
121 
84 
72 
40 
39 
19 

734 

89 
101 
52 
23 
24 
73 
12 

361 

60 
36 
32 
16 
36 
27 

12 

28 

24 

15 

39 

32 

9 

5 

0 

7 

447 

28y'rsorunder33. 
33y'r8orunder38. 
38y'rsorunder43. 

408 

4 
11 

8 
18 

7 

3 
15 

2 

297 

11 
10 
16 
5 
12 
13 

168 

43v'r8orunder48. 

17 
9 
3 
9 
3 
7 

4 
13 

262 

48v'rsor  under  53. 

126 

53y'r8orunder58. 
58  v'rs  or  under  03 . 

24- 

4 

12 

5 

5 

3 

41 

63  y'rs  orunder  68. 
68  v'rs  orover 

:  ' 

52 

21 

Total 

595 

709 

597 

374 

228 

180 

68 

75 

48 

22 

3 

2,959 
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EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  GOAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF  BLANZY  AT  WOKK  BELOW  AND 
ABOVE  GROUND,  BY  AGES  AND  YEABS  OF  SSBVICE,  DECEMBER.  1892. 


Yean  of  service. 

Ages. 

Under 
1. 

1  or 

under 

2, 

396 
287 
295 
270 
175 
86 
35 

2  or 

under 

5. 

5  or 

under 

10. 

10  or 

under 

15. 

15  or 

under 

20. 

20  or 

under 

25. 

25  or 

under 

30. 

30  or   35  or   40  or 

under  under  under 

35.       40.       45. 

45  or 
over. 

Total. 

13  y  *rB  orunder  18 . 
18y'r»orunder23. 
23y'rsorunder28. 
28y'r8  orunder  33. 
33  y 'nor  under  38. 
38y'norunder43. 
43y'n  orunder  48. 
48y 'nor  under  53. 
53y'n  orunder  68. 
58  y 'rs  orunder  63 . 
63  y 'n  orunder  68 . 
68  v'rBorover 

276 
120 
149 
129 
110 
51 
38 

706 

416 

256 

223 

1C3 

66 

33 

15 

1  378 

475 

280 

195 

109 

65 

95 

82 

1,298 
1.268 

274 

141 

113 

73 

62 

48 

17 

18 

12 

5 

12 

141 

121 

64 

82 

60 

24 

18 

9 

14 

25 
53 
76 
43 
50 
30 
24 
27 
10 

5 

1,129 
784 

48 
68 
38 
19 
37 
27 
7 

4 
40 
33 
27 
26 
12 
15 

532 

4 
32 
15 
16 
12 

7 

500 

308 

17 

18 

7 

3 

""2 

149 

157 

108 

61 

Total 

873 

1.544 

1,817 

1,251 

763 

545 

338 

249 

157 

86 

45 

2 

7,670 

NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  COAL  MINING  COMPANY  OF 
BLANZY  AT  WORK  BELOW  AND  ABOVE  GROUND.  BY  YEARS  OF  SERVICE,  DECEM- 
BER, 1892. 


Yean  of  service. 


Under  1  year 

1  or  under  2  yean. . 

2  or  under  5  yean. . 
5  or  under  10  vean. 
10  or  under  15  yean 
15  or  under  20  yean 
20  or  under  25  yean 
25  or  under  30  yean 
90  or  under  35  yean 
35  or  under  40  years 
40  or  under  45  yean 
45  yean  or  over 

ToUl 


Brnployeee 

below 

ground. 


278 

775 

1,220 

877 

535 

365 

270 

174 

109 

64 

42 

2 


4,711 


Emnloyeea 

above 

ground. 


595 

709 

697 

374 

228 

180 

68 

75 

48 

22 

3 


2,959 


Total. 


873 

1,544 

1,817 

1,251 

763 

545 

338 

249 

167 

86 

45 

2 


7,670 


Employees 

below 

ground 

(l>er  cent). 


6.90 

16.45 

25.90 

18.62 

11.36 

7.75 

5.73 

3.60 

2.31 

1.38 

0.89 

0.04 


100.00 


Employees 

aoovo 

ground 

(per  cent). 


20.11 

25.99 

20.18 

12.64 

7.71 

6.08 

2.30 

2.53 

1.62 

0.74 

0.10 

0.00 


100.00 


ToUl 
(percent). 


11.38 

20.13 

23.69 

16.31 

0.05 

7.10 

4.41 

3.25 

2.05 

1.12 

0.50 

0.02 


100.00 


EMPLOYEES  ENTERING   AND  LEAVING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  COAL   MINING 

COMPANY  OF  BLANZY,  1883  to  1893. 


Year. 


1883 

1884 

1885... 

1888 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1803 

Average 


Total 
employees. 


5,321 
5,138 
5,030 
6,092 
6,213 
6t566 
5,996 
7,011 
7,932 
8,014 
7,834 


6,195 


Employees 
ent^ing. 


684 
174 
205 
400 
469 
708 
807 
1,417 
1,289 
419 
400 


634 


Employees 
leaving. 


378 
357 
313 
338 
348 
356 
376 
402 
368 
337 
586 


378 


Per  cent  of 
employees 
leaving  of 
total  em- 
ployees. 


7.07 
6.95 
6.22 
6.64 
6.68 
6.40 
6.27 
5.73 
4.64 
4.21 
7.48 


6.10 


THE  SWEATnrO  STSTEM. 

BY   HBNEY  WHITE,  GBNEBAL  SEOBETABT,  UNITED   GARMENT  WOEK- 

EBS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  sweating  system,  which  makes  of  the  home  a  workshop,  eveu  in 
the  crowded  tenement,  and  drafts  the  members  of  the  family  into  service, 
presents  a  problem  so  serious  as  to  command  the  attention  of  reformers 
and  statesmen  in  all  nations  having  the  modem  indastnal  system  fully 
developed. 

The  term  ^<  sweating  system  "  has  a  general  meaning,  but  is  specif- 
ically used  to  describe  a  condition  of  labor  in  which  a  maximum  amount 
of  work  in  a  given  time  is  performed  for  a  minimum  wage,  and  in  which 
the  ordinary  rules  of  health  and  comfort  are  disregarded.  It  is  insep- 
rably  associated  with  contract  work,  and  it  is  intensified  by  subcon 
tracting  in  shops  conducted  in  homes.  Such  conditions  prevail  to  a 
distressing  degree  in  localities  having  a  large,  herded  foreign  popula- 
tion, and  among  people  known  for  excessive  industry  and  thrift — vir- 
tues otherwise  considered  indispensable  to  prosperity  and  happiness 
Eecently  arrived  foreign  working  people  crowded  into  the  big  citiep  are 
the  most  helpless,  and,  in  order  to  barely  live,  are  willing  to  submi*^  to 
almost  incredible  exactions.  It  is  thus  that  this  form  of  labor  soon 
outcompetes  and  displaces  all  other  forms  and  becomes  the  standard 
for  the  particular  industry  in  which  it  is  introduced. 

The  use  of  machinery  in  the  making  of  garments  has  not  figured 
largely  in  displacing  labor  and  reducing  the  standard  of  skill  formerly 
required,  but  rather  the  subdivision  of  labor,  especially  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  work.  This  has  made  the  garment- making  industry  aueasy 
refuge  for  immigrants,  and  enables  them  to  work  in  small  shops  which 
in  many  other  industries  would  be  inadequate  to  compete  with  larger 
and  better-equipped  factories.  This  class  of  workers,  therefore,  become 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  knowledge  that  they  have  acquired  of  one 
small  part  of  the  trade,  and  are  incapable  of  advancement  through 
individual  effort. 

High  rents  contribute  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  sweating 
system.  If  rents  were  cheap  there  would  be  a  distinct  advantage  in 
working  in  separate  rooms  or  shops.  This  is  invariably  the  result,  for 
in  localities  where  rents  are  lower,  the  shops  are  larger  and  the  evils 
not  80  acute.  The  saving  in  rent  is  an  important  item.  To  combine 
a  kitchen,  bedroom^  and  workshop,  to  utilize  a  garret  or  a  lofb  over  a 
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stable,  saves  rent  even  though  it  sacrifices  the  health  of  the  worker 
and  the  products  of  such  shops  spread  sickness  and  death  among  the 
consumers. 

The  conditions  that  make  the  sweating  system  possible  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows :  First,  crowded  population  in  large  cities^  second, 
high  rent;  third,  contract  work. 

The  sweat  shop  as  we  know  it,  if  stripped  of  some  of  its  obnoxious 
features,  represents  in  a  degree  the  small  shop  of  the  master  and  journey- 
men, conducted  in  connection  with  the  household,  before  the  advent  of 
the  ifactory  system.  In  the  small  towns  and  villages  of  eastern  and 
southern  Europe  this  system  still  continues,  particularly  in  the  tailor- 
ing trade.  The  similarity  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of 
the  sweaters  and  sweat-shop  workers,  and  many  of  *the  clothing  and 
cloak  manufacturers,  are  natives  of  eastern  Europe,  and  it  is  thus  that 
this  most  undesirable  form  of  industry,  ttie  sweating  system,  became  so 
easy  of  development  and  was  engrafted  on  our  manufacturing  system. 
In  comparison  with  the  more  primitive  workshop,  the  sweat  shop 
differs  materially.  In  the  former  the  employer  was  also  the  dealer,  and 
the  contracting  of  work  did  not  exist.  As  the  shopkeeper  or  master 
depended  for  patronage  upon  his  immediate  neighbors,  the  keen  com- 
petition of  modem  business  enterprise  was  not  a  factor,  and  the  pres- 
ent leveling  struggle  for  employment  was  unknown.  Neither  were  the 
social  contrasts  so  great.  The  workers  labored  more  leisurely,  their 
wages  were  naturally  lower,  and  their  wants  were  but  few. 

The  opportunities  for  cheap  labor  afforded  by  the  sweat  shop  were  in 
time  taken  advantage  of  by  those  manufacturers  who  evidently  eased 
their  conscience  under  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  apparently  it  was 
nobody's  business  how  the  work  was  done  as  long  as  a  certain  price 
was  agreed  upon  with  the  sweater  who  begged  for  the  work. 

American  enterprise,  always  alert  to  introduce  the  newest  productive 
methods,  is  credited  with  first  making  an  extensive  use  of  the  labor- 
cheapening  sweating  system.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  a  large  immigration  followed,  coming  largely  from  the  countries 
of  eastern  and  southern  Europe.  An  excessive  demand  also  at  that 
time  existed  for  clothing,  due  to  the  revival  in  trade,  and  the  limited 
capacity  of  the  shops  induced  the  making  of  garments  in  homes  and  by 
contract.  This  is  how,  in  all  probability,  the  sweating  system  received 
its  first  impulse.  The,  wholesale  manufacture  and  selling  of  clothing 
was  then  in  its  infancy.  England,  Ireland,  France,  and  Germany  fol- 
lowed the  undertaking,  and  with  it  came  the  sweat  shop  to  the  large 
cities  having  favorable  surroundings  for  its  development. 

In  Europe  the  excess  of  ready-made  over  custom  work  is  not  so  large 
as  in  this  country,  and  although  considerable  custom  work  is  made  in 
homes,  very  little  outside  help  is  employed.  This  distinction  is  impor- 
tant. Merely  working  at  home  on  some  article  of  manufacture  is  not 
in  itself  so  objectionable.    The  combination  of  living  «i\)^\\iai'^\^  ^2^^ 
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factory  and  the  employment  of  outsiders  therein  constitute  the  det- 
rimental features  which  in  time  become  a  menace  to  the  community. 
Much  has  been  done  by  modern  medical  science  and  sanitation  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease,  but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the 
sweat  shop  as  a  source  of  disease  in  our  great  centers  of  population  has 
developed  at  the  same  time. 

In  order  to  fully  comprehend  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  Jknow  the 
extent  and  status  of  the  industries  in  which  the  sweating  evil  prevails. 
Although  the  sweating  system  exists  in  a  number  of  occupations,  it  is 
the  garment-making  industry  (comprising  men's  clothing,  ladies'  cloak 
and  suit,  undergarment,  and  shirt-making  branches)  that  has  given  it 
its  real  significance.  The  manufacture  of  clothing  and  cloaks  at  whole- 
sale is  the  most  concentrated  of  all  the  garment-making  branches,  and  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  following  large  cities  in  the  order  of  their  rank, 
viz :  New  Tork  and  vicinity  (including  Brooklyn  and  Newark),  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Boohester,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Giuclnnati,  Syracuse, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  IJtica,  and  Milwaukee.  One  hundred  thousand 
people,  in  round  numbers,  are  engaged  in  this  industry  in  these  cities, 
of  whom  fully  40,000  are  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City.  By  includ- 
ing the  shirt  and  undergarment  branches,  there  are  at  least  60,000  per- 
sons employed  at  garment  making  in  New  York  and  vicinity,  and  about 
70  per  cent  of  these  work  in  small  shops  and  on  contract  work.  In  the 
ladies'  cloak  and  suit  trade  the  seasons  of  work  are  short,  and  work  is 
usually  rushed.  The  frequent  interruptions  caused  by  strikes  in  this 
branch  have  induced  many  of  the  wholesale  firms  to  conduct  large 
shops  of  their  own.    This  is  considered  to  be  an  improvement. 

The  clothing  and  cloak  cutters  and  trimmers  number  about  8,000, 
and  are  credited  with  being  the  most  intelligent  and  skilled  workmen 
in  the  trade.  They  are  employed  directly  by  the  firms,  usually  on  the 
premises,  and  their  condition  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  other 
branches.  The  hours  of  labor  are  nine  per  day,  with  the  exception  of  a 
half  holiday  on  Saturdays  during  five  months.  In  Chicago,  however, 
the  hours  of  labor  are  eight  per  day.  The  standard  wages  are  from 
$15  to  $24  per  week,  but  the  usual  rate  is  $20  per  week.  This  is  an 
indication  of  the  difference  between  direct  employment  and  indirect 
contract  work.  When  the  latter  is  undertaken,  the  middleman  as  con- 
tractor becomes  a  factor  and  his  profits  must  be  taken  from  wages.  Of 
course,  with  subcontracting  wages  must  be  reduced  still  more;  so  the 
worker  sufi'ers  at  every  appearance  of  the  contractor  or  subcontractor. 

Conditions  of  labor  as  degrading,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the  sweat  shop 
exist  in  many  industries,  but  no  class  of  laborers  is  so  desperately  sit- 
uated, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  introducing  reforms  in  the  numerous 
small  shops  abounding  in  the  dark  corners  of  the  great  cities,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  victims,  and  the  ignorant  tenacity  with  which  they  cling 
to  their  tasks. 

There  are  many  model  shops  in  which  garments  are  made,  having  all 
the  latest  appliances  for  the  comfort  and  Yi^^Mei  ot  thft  employees,  but 
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these  are  exceptions  and  are  mainly  due  to  the  generosity  and  philan- 
thropic motives  of  the  employers  or  to  special  business  tact  and  able 
management.  Even  the  contract  method  of  manufacturing  is  not  in 
itself  injurious  so  long  as  such  work  is  carried  on  in  large,  healthy 
shops;  but  it  is  the  intensifying  of  competition  through  this  means  and 
the  opportunities  aflTorded  for  petty  contractors  to  successfully  com- 
pete that  make  the  contract  system  so  disadvantageous. 

The  petty  contractor  has  made  possible  the  sweating  evil,  and  he  is 
inseparable  from  it.  As  little  capital  and  not  much  general  knowledge 
of  the  trade  are  required  to  become  a  contractor,  almost  any  ordinary 
workman  can  enter  the  field  and  compete  with  the  others  on  even  • 
ground.  This  soon  results  in  such  keen  competition  between  the  con- 
tractors for  the  opportunity  to  obtain  work  that  prices  are  reduced  to 
a  ruinous  figure. 

It  is  often  asked,  Why  do  not  the  wholesale  manufacturers  conduct 
their  own  large  shops  just  as  the  cutting  of  the  clothing  is  done?  The 
manufacturers  themselves  frankly  acknowledge  that  that  would  cost 
them  more,  even  though  the  contractor  makes  a  profit,  and,  besides, 
under  the  present  system  the  trouble  and  expense  of  supervision  are 
avoided.  This  really  means  that  the  wholesale  merchant  under  the  con- 
tract system  shirks  all  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which 
the  employees  work.  Moreover,  large  shops  would  become  more  amen- 
able to  the  State  factory  laws,  and  it  would  then  be  impossible  to  im- 
pose conditions  of  work  so  near  the  very  life  line. 

This  evil  does  not  end  here,  however,  for  the  contractors  in  turn  sub- 
contract the  buttonhole  making  and  finishing  or  ^'felling"  to  others. 
The  '^felling"  is  usually  done  by  women  at  their  homes,  and  very  often 
by  the  whole  family.  Under  such  an  arrangement  it  is  easily  seen  that, 
aided  by  competition,  prices  and  wages  must  continue  to  fall,  and  the 
work  day  to  be  lengthened  until  the  limit  of  human  endurance  is 
reached.  This  limit,  it  seems,  has  been  touched  through  the  task  sys- 
tem, an  arrangement  in  the  coat-making  branch  by  which  the  contractor 
and  the  employees  engage  in  a  sort  of  cooperation,  under  which  the 
contractor  agrees  with  his  employees  to  solicit  work  from  the  ware- 
houses at  a  figure  perhaps  refused  by  another,  i)rovided  they  (a  set  of 
hands — usually  four  or  five  persons)  are  willing  to  do  a  certain  task 
for  a  "day's  work"  for  so  much  wages,  even  though  it  takes  two  or 
three  days  to  do  the  specified  "day's  work."  This  "set,"  of  course, 
can  work  as  many  hours  in  a  day  as  it  chooses,  the  only  limit  being 
that  of  endurance.  Can  a  more  objectionable  plan  be  devised  to  obtain 
all  the  labor  possible  from  a  human  being,  whether  man,  woman,  or 
child,  the  return  for  which  is  insufficient  to  maintain  such  a  high  pres- 
sure of  energy!  This  is  truly  the  very  height  of  the  sweating  system. 
It  seems  as  though  its  victims  are  grasping  at  a  chance  to  preserve 
life  for  the  time  being  at  any  cost.  Piecework,  which  is  the  rule  in 
the  vest,  pants,  cloak,  and  shirt-making  trades,  has  been  brought,  also, 
to  the  same  level  through  the  contract  metliod  oi  v?ox\l*   T^^  ^^n^ 
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description  I  have  endeavored  to  give  temperately  and  aocorately, 
baaed  upon  careful  observation.  In  fact,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  unfavorable  conditions  of  this  system  of  labor  and  its  vicious 
effects. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  only  cheap  and  common  clothing  is  made 
in  sweat  shops  and  in  homes,  but  such  is  not  the  fact,  because  cheap 
clothing  is  generally  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  so  that  the  work 
can  be  systematically  divided  into  many  divisions — in  some  cases  as 
many  as  12 — in  order  that  it  may  be  turned  out  very  quickly;  but  the 
well-made  garments  require  the  long,  continuous,  and  careful  work  that 
the  workers  at  home  or  in  small  shops  can  give. 

Factory  legislation  is  now  generally  recognized  as  being  of  practical 
value  and  in  accord  with  public  i)olicy.  The  factory  acts  of  England 
have  been  largely  copied  in  this  country  with  marked  success,  and 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  in  all  manufacturing  States  toward  a 
greater  efficiency  in  the  factory  inspection  service,  and  the  sanitary 
laws  applied  to  workshops  are  being  made  more  stringent.  The  strides 
made  in  such  regulations,  particularly  in  regard  to  minors  and  limitia- 
tion  of  working  hours,  can  best  be  realized  when  compared  with  the 
factory  act  of  England,  introduced  in  1833,  which  prohibited  children 
under  11  years  of  age  from  working  longer  than  nine  hours  per  day  and 
obliged  them  to  attend  school  two  hours  a  day.  What  a  story  of 
wretchedness  does  this  tell !  The  act  was  passed  only  after  the  most 
intense  opposition  notwithstanding  the  fearful  disclosures  made  by  a 
Parliamentary  committee. 

The  limitations  set  for  such  protective  legislation  are  confined  at 
present  to  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  rules  ani  rules  for  personal 
safety,  the  employment  of  minors,  and  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of 
labor  for  women  and  children,  and  even  for  men  in  special  vocations,  but 
do  not  touch  the  contract  system,  wages,  etc. ;  consequently  this  great 
gap  can  only  be  filled  by  the  working  people  themselves  through  theii* 
own  endeavors.  Factory  laws  promote  the  cause  of  education  by  keep- 
ing children  of  school  age  from  replacing  adults  in  the  factories  and  by 
providing  rules  framed  in  the  interest  of  cleanliness  and  morality.  All 
this  must  naturally  have  a  wholesome  tendency  to  increase  self-respect, 
independence,  and  self-help,  and  to  make  a  higher  standard  of  living 
possible.  Some  manufacturers  have  pursued  the  short-sighted  policy  of 
opposing  all  factory  restrictions  which  eventually  proved  to  be  of  ben- 
efit to  the  fair  manufacturer  and  the  industry  in  general. 

The  possibility  of  contagion  spreading  through  infected  clothing 
coming  from  filthy  shops  has  been  widely  discussed,  and  prominent 
physicians  have  acknowledged  this  to  be  an  imminent  danger.  In  the 
beginning  of  1894  in  Chicago  a  smallpox  epidemic  prevailed,  and  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  clothing  districts.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- 
.  three  dift'erent  tenement  houses  were  reported  by  the  factory  inspectors 
to  be  infected,  and  the  health  officials  had  only  a  small  number  of  these 
on  their  lisU 
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The  sweat  shop  as  a  menaee  to  health  iu  addition  to  theotheir  impoT' 
tant  considerations  has  led  to  radical  special  legislation  aiming  at  the 
suppression  of  the  sweat  shop,  l^ew  York^  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
and  Pennsylvania  have  thus  grappled  with  the  problem,  and  the  results 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  these  States  are  watched  with  close  inter- 
est by  the  lawmakers  of  the  other  States,  and  similar  legislation  is 
now  being  proposed  in  Ohio.  The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  modeled  after  the  following  section  of  the  ^ew  York 
factory  laws  of  1893 : 

No  room  or  apartment  in  any  tenement  or  dwelling  house  shall  be 
used,  except  by  the  immediate  members  of  the  family  living  therein, 
for  the  manufacture  of  coats,  vests,  trousers,  knee  pants,  overafis,  cloaks, 
hats,  caps,  suspenders,  jerseys,  blouses,  waists,  waistbands,  under- 
wear, neckwear,  furs,  fur  trimmiogs,  fur  garments,  shirts,  purses, 
feathers,  artificial  flowers,  cigarettes,  or  cigars.  'So  person,  Arm  or 
corporation  shall  hire  or  employ  any  person  to  work  in  any  room  or 
apartment,  in  any  rear  building  or  building  in  the  rear  of  a  tenement 
or  dwelling  house  at  makiug  in  whole  or  in  part  any  of  the  articles 
mentioned  in  this  section,  without  first  obtaining  a  written  permit  from 
the  factory  inspector,  his  assistant,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  stating  the 
maximum  number  of  persons  allowed  to  be  employed  therein.  Such 
permit  shall  not  be  granted  until  an  inspection  of  such  premises  is 
made  by  the  factory  inspector,  his  assistant,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  and 
may  be  revoked  by  the  factory  inspector  at  any  time  the  health  of  the 
community  or  of  those  so  employed  may  require  it.  It  shall  be  framed 
and  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  room  or  in  one  of  the  rooms 
to  which  it  relates.  Every  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  con- 
tracting for  the  manufacture  of  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this 
section,  or  giving  out  the  incomplete  material  from  which  they  or  any 
of  them  are  to  be  made,  or  to  be  wholly  or  partially  finished,,  shall  keep 
a  written  register  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom 
such  work  is  given  to  be  made,  or  with  whom  they  may  have  con- 
tracted to  do  the  same.  Such  register  shall  be  produced  for  inspection 
and  a  copy  thereof  shall  be  lurnished  on.  demand  made  by  the  factory 
inspector,  his  assistant,  or  one  of  his  deputies.  No  person  shaU  know- 
ingly sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  this  section 
which  were  made  in  any  dwelling  house,  tenement  house,  or  building 
in  the  rear  of  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house,  without  the  permit  re- 
quired by  this  section,  and  any  officer  appointed  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  who  shall  find  any  of  such  articles  made  in  violation 
of  theprovisions  hereof,  shall  conspicuously  affix  to  such  article  a  label 
containing  the  words  '^tenement  made"  printed  in  small  pica  capital 
letters  on  a  tag  not  less  than  two  inches  in  length;  and  such  officer 
shall  notify  the  person  owning  or  alleged  to  own  such  articles  that  he 
so  labeled  them.  No  person  shall  remove  or  deface  any  tag  or  label  so 
affixed.  Wlien  any  article  mentioned  in  this  section  is  found  by  the 
factory  inspector,  his  assistant,  or  any  of  his  deputies,  to  be  made 
under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  he  shall  affix  thereto  the  label 
prescribed  by  this  section,  and  shall  immed  lately  notify  the  local  board 
of  health  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  disinfect  the  same  and  thereupon 
remove  such  label. 

The  above  provisions  prohibit  not  only  the  manufacture  of  garments 
in  living  apartments  (except  by  the  immediate  membet^  of  thi"^  &jhvX^^ 
and  unsanitary  workabops,  bat  seek  to  interfere  mtVi  \»YLe>  ^-eJfe  ^X.  %^Osi 
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goods  by  making  it  necessary  to  have  a  label  attached  and  by  forbid- 
ding their  sale  until  properly  disinfected  and  the  label  removed. 

The  Massachusetts  law  is  similar  in  its  provisions,  but  permits  goods 
made  in  violation  of  the  law  to  be  sold  upon  the  following  conditions: 

TVhoever  knowingly  sells  or  exposes  for  sale  any  ready-made  coats, 
vests,  trousers  or  overcoats  which  have  been  made  in  a  tenement  house 
used  as  a  workshop,  as  specified  in  section  forty-four  of  this  act,  shall 
have  affixed  to  each  of  said  garments  a  tag  or  label  not  less  than  two 
inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in  width,  upon  which  shall  be  legibly 
printed  or  written  the  words  <<  tenement  made"  and  the  name  of  the 
State  and  the  town  or  city  where  said  garment  or  garments  were  made. 

No  person  shall  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any  of  said  garments  without 
a  tag  or  label  as  aforesaid  affixed  thereto,  nor  sell  or  expose  for  sale  any 
of  said  garments  with  a  false  or  fraudulent  tag  or  label,  nor  willfally 
remove,  alter  or  destroy  any  such  tag  or  label  upon  any  of  said  gar- 
ments when  exposed  for  sale. 

The  special  laws  of  Illinois  dealing  with  the  sweat  shops  are  similar 
to  those  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  with  the  exception  of  the  tag 
or  label  provision.  The  factory  inspectors,  however,  are  given  the 
power  to  order  garments  destroyed  when  found  infectious  or  containing 
vermin,  and  to  prevent  the  employment  in  any  dwelling  room  of  any 
person  not  a  member  of  the  family  living  therein.  These  distinctions 
are  of  considerable  importance,  as  in  Kew  York  and  Massachusetts  the 
inspector  is  first  obliged  to  make  complaint  to  the  board  of  health 
before  goods  can  be  so  destroyed,  and  persons  can  only  be  prohibited 
from  being  employed  in  dwelling  rooms  through  process  of  law. 

Pennsylvania  last  year  adopted  a  special  sweat-shop  law  worded  simi- 
larly to  the  New  York  law,  with  the  exception  that  it  omits  the  tag  or 
label  provision. 

The  age  limitations  for  the  employment  of  children  in  these  four  States 
are:  New  York,  14  years;  Massachusetts,  13  years;  Illinois,  14  years; 
Pennsylvania,  13  years. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  New  York  are  limited  to  60  per  week  for  per- 
sons under  18  years  of  age  and  women  under  21  years  of  age.  No  person 
under  18  years  of  age  and  no  woman  under  21  can  be  employed  before 
6  a.  m.  or  after  9  p.  m. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  limits  the  hours  of  work  to  58  a  week  for 
minors  under  18  years  and  women.  No  child  under  14  years  of  age  can 
be  employed  before  6  a.  m.  or  after  7  p.  m.  In  Illinois  the  law  of  1893 
provided  that  no  female  could  be  employed  more  than  8  hours  in  any 
day,  but  the  supreme  court,  in  November,  1894,  declared  this  provision 
unconstitutional.  In  Penn  syl  vania  minors  must  not  be  employed  in  any 
one  day  longer  than  12  hours  nor  in  any  one  week  more  than  60  hours. 

Ohio,  Maryland,  and  Missouri  have  not  enacted  any  special  remedial 

legislation,  although  the  sweating  evil  flourishes  in  their  territory.    The 

general  factory  laws  in  Ohio  are  above  the  average  standard.  The  age  at 

which  children  may  be  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments  is  14 

jrears;  with  the  provision  that  childi^ii  oi  moT^  than  12  years  of  age  may 
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be  employed  at  nondangerons  employment  dariug  the  time  they  are  not 
required  by  law  to  attend  school.  The  number  of  inspectors  employed 
in  Ohio  is  13,  including  a  chief  inspector  and  a  clerk.  The  Missouri 
law  makes  no  special  provision  for  the  age  limitation  of  child  labor, 
except  that  minors  shall  not  be  required  to  clean  machinery,  etc.  Mary- 
land does  not  employ  a  single  inspector;  it  simply  makes  violations  of 
the  very  lenient  factory  laws  subject  to  prosecution  by  individuals  and 
the  health  departments. 

Sanitary  rules  at  their  best  can  deal  only  with  one  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  can  not  lessen  the  tasks  of  the  sweating  classes.  Neither  can 
the  health  officials,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  hope  to  maintain  super- 
vision over  the  evasive  sweater.  It  is  only  by  those  who  have  made 
factory  conditions,  particularly  in  the  tenement  districts,  a  study  that 
sanitary  rules  can  be  properly  enforced  and  the  spread  of  disease  pre- 
vented. The  evil  is  so  extensive  and  so  difficult  to  reach  that  the  ordi- 
nary factory  inspectors,  whose  duties  are  not  alone  to  investigate  the 
sweating  evil,  are  plainly  unable  to  cope  with  the  abuses.  Legislation 
preventing  the  employment  of  minors,  restricting  the  hours  of  labor  of 
women  and  children,  and  specifying  the  amount  of  air  space  required 
for  each  person  employed  all  tends  to  make  the  sweat  shops  as  such 
less  profitable.  All  of  the  manufacturing  States  have  legislated  in  this 
direction,  but  there  is  a  most  remarkable  laxity  in  enforcing  these  laws 
or  providing  for  their  enforcement.  A  large,  populous  State  has  a  force 
of  factory  inspectors  not  as  large  as  the  force  required  to  police  a  city 
ward,  and  yet  the  duties  of  each  inspector  are  as  important  and  more 
arduous  certainly  than  those  of  a  policeman. 

As  the  factory  inspectors'  work  is  still  regarded  as  experimental,  large 
and  quick  results  are  expected,  and  public  criticism  is  based  upon  the 
impression  made  on  the  whole  vast  factory  system  of  the  State.  To 
fully  extirpate  all  the  workshop  evils,  very  careful  and  close  inspection 
is  required.  Besides,  the  prosecutions  for  violations  are  made  very 
troublesome,  owing  to  the  diflBculty  of  obtaining  sufficient  evidence. 
The  employees  of  a  sweat  shop,  usually  through  intimidation  and  igno- 
rant fear,  when  giving  testimony  endeavor  to  shield  the  employer,  even 
where  a  flagrant  infringement  of  the  law  is  apparent.  The  ease  with 
which  a  sweater  can  change  his  ^bode,  thus  necessitating  a  new  inspec- 
tion, is  another  great  obstacle.  As  the  tenement  shoj)  is  the  cheapest 
method  of  manufacturing,  it  is  the  fittest  under  the  sharp  competition 
which  originated  it,  and  consequently  the  tendency  is  irresistibly  that 
way.  The  well-regulated  clothing  workshop,  being  at  a  disadvantage, 
often  gives  way  to  the  combination  of  dwelling  and  workshop,  which 
neither  deserves  the  name  of  the  one  nor  is  suited  to  the  other.  Thus 
the  factory  inspectors  are  called  upon  to  stem  this  tide — not  alone  to 
introduce  reforms.  To  judge  what  really  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  respect,  we  can  only  deal  with  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  only  States  that  have  made  a  serious  atteio^t 
at  suppressing  the  Bweat-shop  evil. 
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The  State  of  New  York  has  24  depaty  inspectors  (9  of  whom  are 
women),  a  chief,  and  an  assistant  to  inspect  the  65,840  factories  in  the 
State.  Of  these  factories  25,400  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City,  and  the  subfactory-inspection  department  of  New  York 
City  has  14  inspectors  attached  (7  beinfif  women). 

Massachusetts  is  better  provided  in  this  respect,  having  26  inspectors 
for  20,923  factories. 

Illinois  has  11  inspectors  (including  4  women  and  a  chief)  for  20,482 
factories  in  the  State. 

In  1895  Pennsylvania  had  20  depaty  inspectors  (including  4  women) 
for  39,339  factories. 

From  the  forthcoming  Tenth  Annual  Bex>of  t  of  the  Factory  Inspect- 
ors of  New  York  is  taken  the  following  list  of  prosecutions  in  New  York 
City  for  violations  of  the  law  regulating  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
in  tenement  workshops  during  the  year  1895: 

PBOSECUTIONS  FOE  VIOLATIONS  OF  THE  LAW  REGULATING  THE  MANUFACTURE 
OF  CLOTHING  IN  TENEMENT  WORKSHOPS.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1895. 


Offense. 


Working  in  tenmnont  houses 

Employing  children  nnder  14  years  of  age. 

Having  unclean  water-closets 

Having  insufficient  water-closets 

Employing  children  without  certificates — 
Working  m  rear  buildings  without  permit . 

Employing  illiterate  children 

Overcrowding 

Obacene  writing  in  water-oloeets 


Total 


Fines. 


$875 

330 

825 

140 

80 

50 

30 

20 

20 

1,870 


The  report  for  the  State  for  1894  shows  that  10,425  notifications  were 
issued  requiring  changes  to  be  made  in  or  about  the  places  visitedi  of 
which  the  following  represent  the  most  important: 

Factories  ordered  to  stop  overworking  minors 188 

Children  under  14  years  of  age  ordered  discharged 182 

Illiterate  children  under  16  years  of  age  ordered  discharged 238 

Elevators  and  hoistways  ordered  guarded 587 

Fire  escapes  ordered  erected 262 

Machines  <H:dored  protected 1, 320 

Separate  toilet  rooms  for  women  ordered 1, 148 

Factories  ordered  renovated 638 

Running  water  for  workrooms  ordered  provided 75 

Buildings  condemned  as  unsafe 52 

Ordered  to  cease  making  clothing  in  sweat  shops 718 

Overcrowding  ordered  stopped 53 

Better  ventilation  ordered 118 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  law  prohibiting  manufacturing  in  homes 

other  than  by  members  of  the  family,  in  1892,  and  up  to  January,  1894 

(one  year  and  a  half),  there  were  erected  69  factory  buildings  on  sites 

formerly  occnpied  by  tenements  swarming  with  x>eople  engaged  in  the 
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maniifactare  of  clothing.  These  new  factory  buildings  were  bnilt 
expressly  to  accommodate  the  clothing  trade  under  the  new  conditions. 
They  contain  483  separate  shops,  and  have  legal  space  for  15,477  work 
people.  Besides  this,  371  tenements,  formerly  used  for  both  working 
and  living  purposes,  were  cleared  entirely  of  workers  not  members  of 
the  families  living  therein,  and  these  tenements  are  now  used  for 
domestic  purposes  only.  There  were  also  85  tenement  buildings,  which 
were  cleared  of  residents  and  remodeled  into  shop  buildings.  These 
changes  improved  the  condition  of  17,147  persons  who  manufacture 
clothing  in  New  York  City.  This  was  during  the  ''hard  times,"  when 
the  trade  was  at  a  standstill,  and  the  number  of  the  persons  given 
as  having  had  their  conditions  improved  is  very  low.  The  figures  were 
obtained  by  actual  count.  But  this  relates  only  to  their  sanitary  wel- 
fare, and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  serious  question  of  their  ill-paid 
labor. 

The  factory-inspection  department  of  Massachusetts  reported  for 
1895  the  inspection  of  5,069  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  mercan- 
tile establishments  in  which  13,892  children  were  employed  (302  of 
these  being  between  13  and  14  years  of  age),  and  232,317  adult  males 
and  157,122  adult  females,  making  a  total  of  403,331.  Orders  were 
issued  to  2,905  workshops. 

The  Pennsylvania  inspection  department  reports  the  following  work 
done  from  December  1, 1893,  to  November  30,  1894: 

Deputy  inspectors  on  outside  work 11 

Inspections  made 4, 234 

Males  empioye<l  where  inspections  have  been  made : 175, 791 

Females  employed  where  inspections  have  been  made 84, 945 

Persons  between  13  and  16  years  of  age  employed  where  inspections  have 

been  made 22, 397 

Children  under  13  years  of  age  found  employed  and  discharged 21 

Total  employees  in  establishments  that  have  been  inspected 260, 736 

Sweat-shop  inspections 648 

Persons  employed  in  sweat  shops  where  inspections  have  been  made 2, 914 

Orders  given 2,516 

Orders  complied  with 1, 480 

The  Illinois  report  for  the  year  1894  shows  by  statistical  tables  the 
inspection  of  3,440  factories  and  workshops,  employing  97,600  men, 
24,335  women,  and  8,130  children,  a  total  of  130,065  employees.  In  1893 
there  were  inspected  2,362  factories  and  workshops,  employing  52,480 
men,  17,288  women,  and  6,456  children,  a  total  of  76,224  employees. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  1,078  factories  and  workshops  inspected, 
employing  45,120  men,  7,047  women,  and  1,674  children  more  than  in 
1893.  Of  the  3,440  places  inspected  in  1894, 1,437  were  sweat  shops, 
employing  4,461  men,  5,921  women,  and  721  children,  an  increase  over 
1893  of  733  shops,  2,250  men,  2,304  women,  and  121  children. 

The  number  3,440  does  not  indicate  the  number  of  inspections  made, 
because  some  places  have  been  inspected  monthly  «>Tvd  o\iV\st^  ^^\&\r 
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monthly.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account  is  made  in  the  tables  of  the 
many  places  visited  but  not  found  working  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

The  above  summaries,  taken  &om  the  factory  inspectors'  annual 
reports,  show  much  salutary  work  being  done.  Each  one  of  the 
cases  enumerated  is  tabulated  and  separately  described  in  voluminous 
books  indicating  painstaking  methods  in  the  compiling  of  facts  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  Each  prosecution  in  addition  serves  as  an 
object  lesson  to  other  violators  who  take  for  granted  that  such  laws 
exist  only  to  be  ignored.  It  is  evident  that  if  factory  inspection  was 
extended  and  the  force  of  inspectors  increased  commensurate  with  the 
vast  importance  of  the  work,  many  of  the  detrimental  features  of  the 
workshops  would  be  removed,  children  of  school  age  would  be  replaced 
by  adults  in  the  factories,  reasonable  hours  of  labor  would  prevail,  and 
the  health  of  the  workers  and  of  the  public  would  be  protected  and  fur- 
ther reforms  through  the  employees  themselves  would  thus  be  rendered 
easier. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  factory  laws  of  the  difterent  States 
interferes  very  seriously  with  the  efficiency  of  the  laws  enacted ;  and  as 
an  inducement  is  given  for  sweaters  to  remove  to  States  where  more 
leniency  exists,  sweat  shops  are  thus  spreading  to  localities  where  they 
were  never  known.  As  a  means  of  securing  uniform  legislation  through- 
out the  country,  the  inspectors  of  thirteen  States  and  two  provinces  of 
Canada  have  formed  the  International  Association  of  Factory  Inspect- 
ors, which  has  held  nine  annual  conventions.  In  matters  of  factory 
legislation  their  opinions  based  upon  expert  knowledge  ai'e  of  much  con- 
sequence. ^ 

At  the  meeting  of  this  association  in  Chicago,  September,  1893,  the 
following  resolution  in  reference  to  the  restrictions  of  the  hours  of  labor 
was  adopted  : 

Recognizing  the  inequality  of  the  existing  laws  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors  in  the  different  States  and  Territories, 
and  with  a  view  of  bringing  into  effect  more  uniformity  in  the  same, 
which  would  be  just  and  profitable  to  all  engaged  in  industrial  pur- 
suits; first,  by  placing  the  employers  in  the  difterent  States  on  an  equal 
basis  of  competition  so  far  as  liours  of  labor  are  concerned,  and  by 
affording  to  the  employed  the  same  protection  from  the  evils  which 
follow  the  overworking  of  women  and  children,  wherever  practiced; 
therefore  we  recommend  the  adoption  by  the  several  States  of  laws  reg- 
ulating the  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  minors  to  48  per  week. 

The  State  of  Illinois  subsequently  adopted  the  eight-hour  law  in 
substance.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  supreme  court,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1894,  the  part  pertaining  to  women  was  declared  unconstitutional, 
ou  the  grounds  that  adult  women  were  not  wards  of  the  State,  that  the 
law  gave  special  privileges  to  one  sex  as  against  the  other,  and  was  an 
interference  with  the  right  of  women  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours  if 
they  choose  or  to  contract  for  or  dispose  of  their  work.  This  decision 
naturally  handicaps  further  legislation  in  this  direction. 
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The  opponents  of  factory  legislation  contend  that  this  jwlicy  tends 
to  drive  manufacturers  from  States  enacting  such  laws  by  handicap- 
ping and  crippling  industries  in  competition  with  the  products  of  other 
States  not  subject  to  these  restrictions.  If,  for  argument's  sake,  it  is 
admitted  that  such  laws  interfere  with  cheapness,  surely  the  benefits 
accruing  to  the  entire  community  by  the  prevention  of  injustice,  by 
the  obliteration  of  sweating  dens,  and  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  people  in  general  are  worthy  of  greater  consideration.  As  an 
answer,  however,  to  the  first  proposition,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  United  States  censuses  of  1880  and  1890  to  show  that  the  State 
of  New  York  has  actually  doubled  its  manufacturing  resources  and 
capacity,  within  that  decade,  notwithstanding  the  stringent  factory 
laws  adopted,  in  which  Kew  York  has  been  a  pioneer.  In  1880  the 
census  gives  42,739  factories,  in  1890  65,840,  and  an  increase  of  the 
capital  invested  from  $514,246,575  to  $1,130,161,195.  The  same  relative 
increase  is  true  of  the  other  States  having  stricter  factory  legislation. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  prosperity  of  a  community  depends  upon 
the  increased  productive  and  consumptive  power  of  the  people,  and  that 
the  impoverishment  of  a  particular  class  of  toilers  is  a  disease  of  the 
body  politic  which  must  be  cured  by  such  remedies  as  are  available. 

While  the  community  was  enacting  measures  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  misery  due  to  the  sweat  shop,  and  was  seeking  its  suppression  as 
a  public  menace,  the  operatives  themselves,  whose  poverty  seemed  to 
have  sapped  their  courage  and  mentality,  became  aroused,  and  after  a 
strike  lasting  three  weeks  abolished  the  worst  features  of  the  sweat- 
ing evil.  This  strike  was  akin  to  a  revolution  in  its  suddenness  and 
sweep.  It  began  in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark  in  September, 
1894,  and  was  continued  in  Boston  and  Baltimore.  Similar  disputes, 
with  varying  success,  occurred  in  Philadelphia,  Eochester,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Prior  to  this  movement  organization  among  the  tailors  existed  and 
large  strikes  took  place,  but  all  of  a  spasmodic  nature.  Some  of  these 
contests  were  announced  as  victories,  but  the  unions  were  unable  to 
maintain  the  advantages  gained  and  suffered  a  relapse.  But  the 
rebellious  spirit  was  ouly  dormant,  waiting  favorable  opportunities. 

In  April,  1891,  in  New  York  City,  the  foundation  for  a  successful 
movement  was  laid  through  the  formation  of  a  national  union  compris- 
ing all  branches  of  the  industry,  known  as  the  United  Garment  Workers 
of  America.  The  clothing  cutters,  who  had  a  long  trade-union  experi- 
ence, and  were  more  favorably  circumstanced,  identified  themselves 
with  this  national  movement,  took  an  active  interest,  and  thus  gave 
))ermanency  to  the  organization. 

A  vigorous  agitation  was  begun  for  the  abolition  of  the  sweating 
system,  but  met  with  no  immediate  visible  results.  The  industrial 
prostration  of  1893  and  1894  set  in,  and  during  that  period  the  tailors 
were  reduced  to  a  condition  bordering  on  pauperism.    &^^A^Vd\  t^^I 
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works  were  started  in  the  large  clothing  cities  to  prevent  actaal  starra^ 
tion.  The  task  system  sets  no  limitation,  however,  and  the  tasks  were 
so  increased  that  the  amonnt  of  work  exacted  from  the  few  employed 
further  deprived  others  of  work.  When  the  revival  in  the  trade  came, 
in  Angnst  and  September,  1894,  the  tailors  had  learned  to  exist  some- 
how without  the  task.  The  unions,  which  acted  as  relief  bureaus 
during  the  depression,  issued  a  manifesto  for  the  overthrow  of  the  task 
system  and  ordered  a  general  strike.  About  16,000  coat  makers  in  950 
shops  in  Kew  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Newark  responded.  The  competing 
contractors,  who  were  used  by  the  manufacturers  as  implements  to 
increase  the  daily  tasks,  formed  an  association,  but  granted  the  demands 
and  signed  individual  agreements  with  the  unions  after  the  third  week. 
The  terms  granted  provided  for  weekly  work  on  a  basis  of  ten  hours 
per  day;  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  of  from  $9  to  $15  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  branch  of  work ;  no  overtime  to  be  permitted,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  members  of  the  union.  So  fearful  were  the  now  emancipated 
operatives  that  the  task  system  would  be  again  returned,  that  every 
contractor  was  obliged  to  furnish  a  real-estate  bond  as  security  that  all 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  would  be  lived  up  to.  The  legal  standing 
of  the  agreements  and  bonds  obtained  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  higher  courts  of  New  York  through  several  test  cases  brought 
against  employers  for  violation  of  agreement. 

The  improvements  made  through  these  strikes  can  not  be  solely 
estimated  by  the  great  material  gain.  Hope  and  ambition  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  characteristic  supineness  of  the  clothing  operative. 
Since  the  Arst  strike  the  agreements  were  renewed,  with  additions, 
through  another  struggle  the  following  year,  and  a  few  months  ago 
the  organized  contractors  caused  a  lockout  which  was  successfully 
resisted.  The  other  branches  of  the  tailoring  trade,  although  still 
working  under  the  piecework  system,  accomplished  corresponding 
results.  It  is  estimated  that  40,000  tailors,  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  affected  by  the  sweating  system  in  the  different  cities, 
are  working  in  shops  conducted  under  similar  conditions,  and  in  Boston 
the  work  day  is  but  nine  hours.  The  houi's  of  labor  have  been  thus 
shortened  by  from  two  to  five  hours  per  day,  and  this  has  had  the 
noticeable  effiect  of  prolonging  the  working  seasons  and  giving  steadier 
employment.  A  number  of  small  contractors  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  shops,  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  unions  to  make  terms  with 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  wholesale  manufacturing  trade  has 
not  suffered  through  the  increased  cost  of  production  because  of  the 
uniformity  of  the  increase,  and  the  manufacturers  have  now  expressed 
themselves  favorable  to  the  change,  which  has  removed  much  of  the 
odium  from  the  trade  and  raised  the  method  of  manufacturing  to  a 
higher  plane.  There  are  still  many  small  shops  hidden  away  in  the 
teeming  tenements  in  which  the  sweating  system  exists,  and  these  are 
moBt  dif&cult  to  reach,  but  the  improved  conditions  obtained  in  the 
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trade  naturally  have  made  an  impression  even  there.  While  the  State 
factory  laws  prohibit  manofactariug  in  rooms  not  separate  from  living 
apsu'tments,  work  still  can  be  done  by  a  family  in  the  homes  as  long  as 
outside  help  is  not  employed.  While  this  is  very  detrimental,  still  it 
is  limited. 

It  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that  the  marked  improvement  made  in 
the  condition  of  the  clothing  workers  during  the  past  two  years  has 
been  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  comparative  depression  exist- 
ing, the  trade  not  having  fully  recovered  from  the  general  industrial 
prostration  which  was  at  its  worst  between  two  and  three  years  ago. 
The  number  of  unemployed  in  the  trade  has  usually  been  large.  There 
was  an  improvement  about  a  year  ago,  but  a  relapse  has  taken  place 
recently  which  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  make  encroachments 
upon  the  standard  rate  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  established  and 
maintained  by  the  unions.  This  caused  a  very  dissatisfied  and  restless 
spirit.  The  clothing  manufacturers  in  the  different  cities  formed  asso- 
ciations to  oppose  the  unions.  This  led  to  the  recent  large  general 
strikes  in  Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  Cincinnati  which  began  at  the  end 
of  February  of  this  year  and  involved  about  11,000  persons,  including 
all  the  branches  of  the  trade,  both  cutters  and  tailors,  of  which  number 
7,400  were  in  Chicago,  3,300  in  Baltimore,  and  300  in  Cincinnati.  The 
manufacturers  in  these  three  important  clothing  cities  acted  concertedly 
and  the  contests  were  stubborn  and  prolonged.  The  manufacturers 
naturally  held  the  advantage,  owing  to  the  extreme  duUness  in  the 
trade. 

The  trouble  originated  with  the  cutters  in  each  city.  In  Baltimore 
the  tailors  stopped  work  mainly  in  support  of  the  cutters,  who  demanded 
recognition  and  the  usual  minimum  rate  of  wages.  The  strike  was 
abandoned  after  five  weeks.  In  Cincinnati  the  cutters'  union  ordered 
a  strike  in  the  shop  of  one  firm  and  the  other  manufacturers  resented 
by  locking  out  all  the  others.  The  unions  thereupon  declared  for  the 
eight-hour  workday.  After  seven  weeks  the  cutters  returned  to  work 
individually  after  the  manufacturers  rescinded  the  resolution  not  to 
employ  members  of  the  union. 

In  Chicago  the  .Manufacturers'  Association  precipitated  the  conflict 
with  the  Cutters'  Union  by  declaring  for  the  *^ merit  system"  instead  of 
the  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  the  nine-hour  workday  in  place  of  the 
eight  hours  observed  for  three  years.  The  tailors  also  made  issue  with 
the  contractors,  were  partially  successful,  and  in  shops  employing  about 
2,300  persons  enforced  the  ten-hour  workday  and  minimum  rate  of  wages 
in  place  of  the  "task"  system.  Ten  firms,  employing  about  100  cutters 
out  of  900  in  the  city,  conceded  the  terms  of  the  union,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  week  the  others  returned  to  work  under  the  conditions 
stipulated  by  the  employers. 

While  the  results  of  these  contests  which  involved  so  many  persons 
are  most  unfavorable  to  the  employee,  this  fact  B\STii&^%  otA:j  ^  Oel^^c^ 
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to  the  many  gains  that  have  been  made.  The  sweating  system  is  being 
grappled  with  in  all  earnestness,  and  all  facts  plainly  show  that  this  det- 
rimental system  of  labor  is  steadily  being  suppressed,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  conntries.  The  reforms  introduced  in  the  tailor  shops  of  this 
country  helped  to  stir  up  the  tailors  and  seamstresses  of  Germany,  who, 
after  immense  strikes  in  the  large  cities  in  February  last,  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  compromise  through  a  board  of  conciliation,  by  which  the 
manufacturers  agreed  to  pay  an  increase  of  12^  per  cent,  and  to  fix  a 
list  of  minimum  rates  under  which  each  of  the  various  articles  of  cloth- 
ing should  not  be  given  out  either  to  contractors  or  workers.  The  con- 
tractors agreed  to  pay  the  workers  the  full  amount  of  the  increase. 
Manufacturers  agreed  not  to  deal  with  contractors  who  violated  the 
above  conditions.  Wages  were  to  be  paid  weekly.  The  workers'  demand 
for  the  erection  of  special  workshops  was  withdrawn.  These  concessions 
were  granted  to  34,000  persons. 

Another  factor  used  in  the  warfare  waged  against  the  sweating  sys- 
tem is  the  influence  of  the  public  as  purchasers.  Quite  a  number 
of  large  manufacturers  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  work  sent  to 
sweating  contractors,  through  the  systematic  appeals  made  by  unions 
of  the  trade  upon  members  of  other  unions  and  sympathizers  to  with- 
hold patronage  from  dealers  handling  or  keeping  such  goods  on  sale. 
Usually  a  retail  clothier  would  cease  dealing  with  an  objectionable  manu- 
facturer rather  than  incur  the  opposition  of  patrons.  In  line  with  this 
method  the  union  label  has  'been  of  service.  It  is  designed  to  enable 
sympathizers  to  distinguish  and  give  preference  to  goods  guaranteed 
to  be  made  under  union,  fair,  and  sanitary  conditions.  A  number  of 
large  manufacturers  have  adopted  this  label,  which  has  been  actively 
agitated  for  during  the  past  three  years. 

The  substantial  reform  work  being  done  in  the  clothing  industry 
both  by  legislation  and  the  trade  unions  is  doing  much  to  correct  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  laissez-faire  policy  which  regarded  all  such 
interferences  with  free  competition,  so  called,  as  pernicious  and  des- 
potic. To-day  the  principle  of  factory  legislation  is  seldom  disputed, 
but  for  nearly  a  century,  ever  since  the  advent  of  the  factory  system 
in  England,  there  has  been  a  most  vigorous  and  bitter  contest  waged 
between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents  of  factory  laws.  Some  of 
the  ablest  economists  and  legislators  were  arrayed  against  what  was 
called  the  pernicious  interference  with  supply  and  demand,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  degrading  conditions  existing  in  the  workshops  and  the 
mines.  But  surely  and  steadily  the  humanizing  influences  inspired  by 
Shaftsbury  gained  the  ascendency,  and  now  such  protective  legislation 
as  well  as  trade-union  regulations  are  generally  conceded  to  be  bene- 
ficial, as  being  conducive  to  more  equity  in  the  dealings  of  mankind 
and  therefore  in  accord  with  public  policy. 

Social  theories  and  x>olicies,  as  in  physics,  depend  upon  experimental 
reaalta  for  their  value,  and  our  perfected  method  of  gathering  data 
does  macb  to  enable  us  to  form  more  coiiect  c.oii<(^\\]L&iona« 
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Our  methods  of  production  resemble  so  closely  those  of  England 
that  even  the  detrimental  features  are  similar.  In  dealing  with  the 
important  question  of  the  sweating  system,  a  comparison  made  with  the 
sweating  evil  of  England  is  therefore  of  value,  and  is  applicable  also 
to  every  country  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale. 

The  British  Parliament,  through  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  made  a  most  searching  investigation  into  the  sweating  system 
and  its  causes  and  eflFects,  and  the  exhaustive  report  published  in  1890 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  extent  of  the  evil.  Most  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  committee  have  since  been  enacted  into 
law.    The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  that  report: 

Our  inquiry  embraced — 

I.  The  means  employed  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  the 
poorer  and  more  helpless  class  of  workers. 

II.  The  conditions  under  which  such  workers  live. 

III.  The  causes  that  have  conduced  to  the  state  of  things  disclosed. 

IV.  The  remedies  proposed. 

Such  having  been  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  ample  evidence  hav- 
ing been  brought  before  us  on  every  matter  comprised  within  its  scope, 
we  are  of  opinion  that,  although  we  can  not  assign  an  exact  meaning 
to  "  sweating,"  the  evils  known  by  that  name  are  shown  in  the  pages 
of  the  report  to  be,  (1)  an  unduly  low  rate  of  wages;  (2)  excessive 
hours  of  labor;  (3)  the  insanitary  state  of  the  houses  in  which  the  work 
is  carried  on. 

These  evils  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  The  earnings  of  the  lowest 
class  of  workers  are  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  existence.  The  hours 
of  labor  are  such  as  to  make  the  lives  of  the  workers  periods  of  almost 
ceaseless  toil,  hard  and  unlovely  to  the  last  degree. 

The  sanitary  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  conducted  are  not 
only  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  persons  employed,  but  are  dangerous 
to  the  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  trades  concerned  in  making 
clothes,  as  infectious  diseases  are  spread  by  the  sale  of  garments  made 
in  rooms  inhabited  by  persons  suffering  from  smallpox  and  other 
diseases. 

We  make  the  above  statements  on  evidence  of  the  truth  of  which  we 
are  fully  satisfied,  and  we  feel  bound  to  express  our  :  dmiration  of  the 
courage  with  which  the  sufferers  endure  their  lot,  of  the  absence  of  any 
desire  to  excite  pity  by  exaggeration,  and  of  the  almost  unbounded 
charity  they  display  toward  each  other  in  endeavoring  by  gifts  of  food 
and  other  kindnesses  to  alleviate  any  distress  for  the  time  being  greater 
than  their  own. 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  observations 
made  with  respect  to  sweating  apply,  in  the  main,  to  unskilled  or  only 
partially  skilled  workers,  as  the  thoroughly  skilled  workers  can  almost 
always  obtain  adequate  wages. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  causes  of  and  the  remedies  for  the 
evils  attending  the  conditions  of  labor  which  go  under  the  name  of 
sweating,  we  are  immediately  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  diflSculties. 
First,  we  are  told  that  the  introduction  of  subcontractors,  or  middle- 
men, is  the  cause  of  the  misery.  Undoubtedly,  it  appears  to  us  that 
employers  are  regardless  of  the  moral  obligations  which  attach  to  cap- 
ital when  they  take  contracts  to  supply  articles  and  know  nothing  of 
the  condition  of  the  workers  by  whom  such  articles  are  ii\adft^\ft»»N\\i^ 
to  a  subcontractor  the  duty  of  selecting  the  workers,  «adL  ^N\\i^\iMS^ 
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by  wfl^  of  connpensation  a  portion  of  the  profit.  Bat  it  seems  to  ns 
that  the  iniddleman  is  the  consequence,  not  the  cause  of  the  evil;  the 
instrument,  not  the  hand  which  gives  motion  to  the  instrument,  which 
does  the  mischief. 

Machinery,  by  increasing  the  subdivision  of  labor,  and  consequently 
affording  great  opportunities  for  the  introduction  of  unskilled  labor,  is 
also  charged  with  being  the  cause  of  sweating.  The  answer  to  this 
charge  seems  to  be,  that  in  some  of  the  largest  clothing  and  other  fac- 
tories in  which  labor  is  admitted  to  be  carried  on  under  favorable  con- 
ditions to  the  workers,  machinery  and  subdivision  of  labor  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  are  found  in  every  department  of  the  factory. 

With  more  truth  it  may  be  said  that  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the 
lower  class  of  workers,  early  marriages  and  the  tendency  of  the 
residuum  of  the  population  in  large  towns  to  form  a  helpless  commu- 
nity, together  with*  a  low  standard  of  life  and  the  excessive  supply  of 
unskill^  labor,  are  the  chief  factors  in  producing  sweating.  More- 
over, a  large  supply  of  cheap  female  labor  is  available  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  married  women  working  at  unskilled  labor  in  their 
homes,  in  the  intervals  of  attendance  on  their  domestic  duties  and  not 
wholly  supporting  themselves,  can  afford  to  work  at  what  would  be 
starvation  wages  to  unmarried  women.  Such  being  the  conditions  of 
the  labor  market,  abundant  materials  exist  to  supply  an  unscrupulous 
employer  with  his  wretched  dependent  workers. 

The  most  important  question  is  whether  any  remedy  can  be  found  for 
this  unhappy  state  of  a  portion  of  the  laboring  class.  With  respect  to 
the  low  wages  and  excessive  hours  of  labor,  we  think  that  good  may  be 
effected  by  cooperative  societies  and  combination  amongst  the  workers. 
We  are  aware  that  home  workers  form  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
combination,  inasmuch  as  they  can  not  readily  be  brought  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages.  To  remove  this  obstacle  we  have 
been  urged  to  recommend  the  prohibition  by  legislation  of  working  at 
home;  but  we  think  such  a  measure  would  be  arbitrary  and  oppressive. 

We  now  proceed  to  make  recommendations  in  respect  of  the  evUs, 
which  appear  to  us,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  require  immediate 
Parliamentary  interference. 

Under  the  factory  law  work  places  for  the  purposes  of  sanitation  are 
divided  into  three  classes — (1)  factories;  (2)  workshops;  (3)  domestic 
workshops. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  all  work  places  included  under  the  above 
descriptions  should  be  required  to  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state,  to  be  lime- 
washed  or  washed  throughout  at  stated  times,  to  be  kept  free  ^m 
noxious  effluvia,  and  not  to  be  overcrowded;  in  other  words  to  be 
treated  for  sanitary  purposes  as  factories  are  treated  under  the  factory 
law. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  as  respects  administration  an  ade- 
quate number  of  inspectors  should  be  appointed  to  enforce  a  due 
observance  of  the  law.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inspector  should 
be  assisted  by  workmen  having  practical  knowledge  of  the  trades 
inspected,  and  paid  only  the  wages  of  artisans,  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  division  of  responsibility  would  not 
outweigh  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  technical  knowledge. 

We  think  that  inspectors  should  have  power  to  enter  all  work  places 
within  their  jurisdiction  at  reasonable  times  without  a  warrant. 

We  consider  that  the  establishment  of  county  councils  provides  in 
every  county  a  body  capable  of  being  trusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  inspection  by  sanitary  authorities  and  of  making  such  inspection 
eficient. 
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To  carry  into  effect  the  foregoing  recommeudations,  amendmeDts  will 
be  required  of  the  factory  and  workshop  act,  1878,  the  public  health  aet, 
1875,  and  the  local  government  act,  1888. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  fac- 
tory inspectors  for  inspecting  tbe  work  places  within  their  jurisdiction 
by  registration  of  owners,  or  by  requiring  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
inspectors  of  the  establishment  of  new  work  places  and  the  discontin- 
uance of  old.  Some  means  should  also  be  devised  for  enabling  sani- 
tary insi>ectors  to  discover  readily  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
owners  of  insanitary  work  places  and  houses. 

We  think  it  a  disadvantage  that  diil'erent  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  concerned  with  matters  relating  to  the  labor  ques- 
tion. The  factory  inspectors  are  appointed  by  and  under  the  control  of 
the  home  office.  The  board  of  trade  supplies  the  public,  through  its 
labor  coiTCspondent,  with  information  as  to  the  conditionsof  labor  and 
the  state  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  requires  for  that  purpose  the  aid 
and  cooperation  of  the  fiictory  inspectors.  The  local  government  board 
have  a  medical  department,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  hygi- 
ene, ought  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  factory  inspectors. 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  the  officers  employed 
in  the  above-mentioned  functions  into  closer  relations  with  each  other 
by  placing  them  under  the  control  of  one  department,  or  otherwise 
providing  them  with  a  unity  of  administration. 

We  have  received  considerable  evidence  attributing,  to  the  disuse  of 
the  apprenticeship  system,  the  incompleteness  of  the  education  of  the 
workman.  The  remedies  suggested  are,  on  the  one  hand,  a  renewal  of 
the  apprenticeship  system ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  promotion  of  a  larger 
system  of  technical  education.  We  think  that  the  encouragement  of 
technical  education  for  all  classes  of  artisans  is  more  likely  to  prove  an 
efficient  remedy  than  a  recurrence  to  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  all  Departments  of  the 
Government  and  on  municipal  and  other  public  bodies  to  take  care 
that  in  placing  their  contracts  they  are  satisfied  that  the  workmen  by 
whom  the  contract  is  to  be  worked  out  are  paid  proper  wages.  We 
recommend  this  course  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  workman,  but 
also  in  the  belief  that  it  will  insure  to  the  public  a  corresponding 
advantage  in  the  excellence  of  the  work.  This  recommendation  may 
be  effected  by  requiring  the  contractor  to  show  the  scale  of  wages 
which  he  proposes  to  pay,  and,  supposing  such  scale  to  be  satisfactory, 
by  having  copies  served  on  the  workmen,  or  otherwise  making  known 
to  them  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  paid. 

We  can  not  conclude  without  expressing  our  earnest  hope  that  the 
exposure  of  evils  which  have  been  brought  to  our  notice  will  induce 
capitalists  to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
labor  which  supplies  them  with  goods  is  conducted,  and  that  the  public 
will  withhold  their  custom  from  traders  who  are  known  to  conduct 
their  business  on  a  system  which  regards  neither  the  welfare  of  the 
workman  nor  the  quality  of  the  work  produced. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  fac- 
tory and  workshop  acts  from  1878  to  1895,  enacted  by  Parliament,  which 
particularly  apply  to  sweat  shops : 

Every  factory,  workshop,  or  laundry  must  be  kept  clean,  well  venti- 
lated, free  from  bad  smells  and  overcrowding,  and  at  a  reasonable  tem- 
perature.   Not  less  than  250  cubic  feet  of  space  (400  in  oN^x\i\£k!^'^\Ki\^s^ 
be  allowed  for  each  worker.  % 
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In  all  factories  and  steam  laundries  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these 
provisions  are  carried  out  belongs  to  the  factory  inspector,  in  work- 
shops and  hand  laundries,  to  the  local  sanitary  authority. 

The  working  hours  are  variously  limited  for  children,  young  persons, 
and  women.  A  "child"  means  a  person  between  11  and  14  years  of 
age;  a  "young  person"  means  a  person  between  14  and  18  years  of  age; 
a  "  woman '^  means  a  woman  of  18  years  of  age  and  upward.  The 
period  of  employment  for  young  persons  and  women  in  factories  and 
workshops  is  Limited  to  the  hours  between  6  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  or  7  a. 
m.  and  7  p.  m.,  or  8  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.  In  textile  factories  two  hours 
must  be  allowed  for  meals  ^one  of  them  before  3  p.  m.),  and  work  must 
not  be  carried  on  for  more  tnan  two  and  one-half  hours  without  an  inter- 
val of  one-half  hour  for  meals.  In  nontextile  factories  and  workshops 
one  and  one-half  hours  must  be  allowed  for  meals  (one  of  them  before 
3  p.  ni.),  and  work  must  not  be  carried  on  for  more  than  five  hours  with- 
out an  interval  of  one-half  hour  for  meals.  In  textile  factories  when 
work  begins  on  Saturdays  at  6  a.  m.  manufacturing  processes  must 
cease  at  1  p.  m.  if  not  less  than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals.  If  less 
than  one  hour  is  allowed  for  meals,  manufacturing  processes  must  cease 
at  12.30  p.  m.  When  work  begins  at  7  a.  m.  manufacturing  processes 
must  cease  at  1.30  p.  m.  In  nontextile  factories  and  workshops  the 
hours  of  employment  on  Saturdays  may  be  between  6  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m., 
or  7  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.,  or  8  a.  m.  and  4  p.  m.  In  every  case  an  interval 
of  not  less  than  one-half  hour  must  be  allowed  for  meals. 

Children  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  may  only  work  half- 
time,  that  is,  either  in  the  morning  or  afternoon  or  on  alternate  days. 

Special  provisions  with  regard  to  employment  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day are  made  for  young  persons  and  women  of  the  Jewish  religion. 

Employment  outside  a  factory  or  workshop,  in  the  business  of  that 
factory  or  workshop,  before  or  after  working  on  the  same  day  inside,  is 
forbidden  for  children.  It  is  also  forbidden  for  young  persons  and 
women  who  are  employed  inside  both  before  and  after  the  dinner  hour. 
Work  given  out,  or  allowed  to  be  taken  out,  is  treated  as  employment 
on  that  day. 

The  occupier  of  a  factory  or  workshop  or  laundry  may  not,  to  his 
knowledge,  employ  a  woman  within  four  weeks  after  she  has  given 
birth  to  a  child. 

Notice  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  within  one  month  of  the  time 
when  work  is  begun  in  any  factory  or  workshop. 

All  occupiers  of  existing  workshops  must,  before  the  expiration  of 
twelve  months  from  January  1,  1896  (unless  they  have  already  done 
so),  send  their  names  and  addresses,  and  particulars  of  the  work  car- 
ried on  in  such  workshops,  to  the  inspector. 

On  any  evening  when  it  is  intended  that  women  shall  work  overtime 
notice  must  be  sent  to  the  inspector  before  8  p.  m. 

An  abstract  of  the  factory  and  workshop  acts,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  inspector  and  surgeon  of  the  district,  the  hours  of 
employment  and  times  of  meals,  also  a  notice  stating  the  total  cubic 
space  and  the  number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed,  must  be  affixed 
in  every  factory,  workshop,  and  laundry  in  such  a  position  as  to  be 
easily  read.  Occupiers  of  "domestic  workshops"  are  not  required  to 
send  or  affix  notices. 

The  occupier  of  every  factory  and  workshop,  and  every  contractor 

employed  by  such  occupier,  shall,  if  the  trade  is  included  in  the  order 

of  the  borne  secretary,  keep  lists  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  all 

persons  employed  as  outworkera,  sucU  lists  to  be  open  to  inspection 
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by  an  officer  of  a  sanitary  authority,  or  any  inspector  under  the  act; 
also,  he  shall  on  or  before  the  Ist  of  March  and  the  1st  of  September 
in  each  year,  send  such  lists  to  the  inspector  of  the  district.  This  reg- 
ulation includes  as  a  '^  workshop"  any  place  from  Avhich  wearing  apparel 
is  given  out  to  be  made. 

Any  person  obstructing  or  delaying  an  inspector  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  not  more  than  £5  ($24.33),  or 
when  the  offense  is  committed  at  night  £20  ($97.33).  It  is  deemed  that 
an  inspector  is  obstructed  if  a  child,  young  person,  or  woman  is  con- 
cealed or  prevented  from  appearing  before  an  inspector,  or  if  any  person 
fails  to  comply  with  a  requisition  of  the  inspector  made  in  stccordance 
with  the  act. 

For  not  complying  with  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  the  act  has 
fixed  penalties  which  may  be  inflicted  when  a  conviction  is  obtained. 

The  English  factory  laws  have  the  advantage  of  being  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country,  while  in  the  United  States  the  efficiency 
of  the  laws  are  much  interfered  with  by  the  separate  legislation  enacted 
in  each  State,  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  manufacturing  States  to 
adopt  more  harmonious  laws  in  this  respect,  and  while  they  compare 
favorably  with  the  English  factory  acts  they  are  not  so  exacting.  As 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  is  generally  more  homogeneous  and  set- 
tled, the  industrial  conditions  not  being  so  changeable,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  factory  laws  are  thus  rendered  easier.  In  dealing  with  the 
sweating  evil,  however,  the  same  conditions  are  apparent.  In  the  very 
large  cities  there  is  a  large,  helpless,  dependent  population,  and  much 
overcrowding,  caused  mainly  through  immigration  and  the  tendency  of 
the  rural  population  to  migrate  to  the  large  cities.  Englishmen  are 
thus  forced  in  turn  to  emigrate  to  other  countries. 

3687— No.  4 i 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor.    March, 
1895.    Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Chief,    xvii,  337  pp. 

This  rej)ort  treats  of  the  following  sabjects:  Comx)ensation  in  cer- 
tain occupations  of  gradaates  of  colleges  for  women,  47  pages;  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  254  pages;  labor  chronology,  33  pages. 

Compensation  in  Oebtain  Occupations  of  Gkaduates  of  Col- 
leges FOB  Women. — ^This  investigation  was  not  confined  to  graduates 
of  colleges,  and  is  more  accurately  described  as  <^  The  compensation  in 
certain  occupations  of  women  who  have  received  college  or  other 
special  training.''  The  presentation  is  based  upon  an  investigation 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnce. 

There  were  451  schedules  received  from  women  employees  and  104 
from  employers  of  women.  These  returns  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Massachusetts,  59;  Minnesota,  55;  Connecticut,  44;  Bhode  Island,  40; 
California,  61 ;  New  York,  90;  Indiana,  39;  Illinois,  14;  and  the  remain- 
ing 153  from  various  other  States. 

Of  the  schedules  received  from  employees,  437  contained  information 
concerning  occupation,  residence,  and  coivjugal  condition,  and  the 
totals  are  summarized  as  follows : 


KESIDEKGS  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OF  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  KSCBIVBD  COL- 
LEGE OR  OTHER  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 


Copjugal  condition. 


Single 

Married . . . 
Widowed  . 

Total 


Residence. 

At  home. 

Elnewhere. 

209 
24 
11 

180 

4 
9 

244 

198 

TotaL 


389 

28 
20 


437 


Seventy-eight  of  the  women  from  whom  schedules  were  received 
failed  to  state  their  age.  The  others  are  classified  according  to  age 
periods,  and  313  were  20  but  under  40  years  of  age. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  totals  of  the  answers  to  questions 
concerning  occupation  and  means  of  support  : 

OCCUPATION  AND  MEANS  OP  SUPPORT  OF  WOMEN  WHO  HAVE  RECEIVED  COLLEGE 

OR  OTHER  SPECIAL  TRAINING. 


Qaestlon. 

Answer. 

Not 
answered. 

TotaL 

Yes. 

No. 

Have  yon  any  remanerative  occapation  beiiideB  your 
main  worlc f......... '. .. 

338 
117 
350 

\ 

74 

289 

43 

L 

39 

45 

58 

451 

Are  you  occupied  with  domestic  or  otlier  outside  cares  f . . 
JJo  your  wag&i  supply  your  entire  support? 

451 
451 

380 
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Of  the  whole  number  of  women  reporting,  6  were  paid  less  than  (26 
per  month;  88,  $25  and  under  $50;  144,  $50  and  under  $75;  88,  $75 
and  under  $100;  73,  $100  and  under  $200;  2,  $200  and  under  $300, 
and  2  a  salary  in  excess  of  $300  per  month.  Forty-eight  failed  to 
answer  the  questions  concerning  compensation. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  reports  stated  that  men  received  more  pay 
than  women  for  the  same  grade  of  work,  95  reported  the  same  pay  for 
women  and  men,  while  5  reported  that  men  received  less  pay  than 
women,  and  201  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

It  is  alleged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  paying  women  less  than  men 
in  similar  employments  that  a  man  is  called  upon  to  support  others 
besides  himself,  while,  as  a  rule,  women  in  industry  do  not  aid  in  the 
suppo^rt  of  others.  Of  the  379  women  who  answered  the  question  on 
this  subject  157,  or  41.42  per  cent,  aided  in  tlie  support  of  others. 
Another  reason  given  is  that  women  do  not  remain  continuously  in  one 
employment.  Of  the  333  who  answered  the  question  on  this  subject 
214  had  been  in  but  1  employment,  their  average  term  of  service 
being  seven  years  and  eight  months,  88  had  been  in  2  employments, 
19  in  3,  9  in  4,  2  in  5,  and  1  in  8  employments  since  beginning  work. 

There  were  4,697  males  and  3,097  females,  a  total  of  7,794  persons 
employed  by  the  employers  who  made  returns.  !N^inety  employers 
replied  to  the  question,  "Are  the  services  of  men  and  women  equally 
valuable  to  yout"  Of  this  number  46  answered  yes,  29  no,  and  7 
indefinitely,  while  8  stated  that  for  some  work  they  were  as  desirable 
and  for  other  work  they  were  not. 

Out  of  67  replies,  29  indicate  that  the  fact  of  supply  and  demand,  or 
comi)etition,  is  one  reason  for  the  difference  in  compensation  of  the 
sexes,  while  21  consider  physical  and  mental  differences,  or  differences 
in  general  ability,  to  be  the  real  reason.  In  17  replies  no  other  reason 
than  custom  is  offered. 

The  statistics  summarized  in  the  above  statements  are  shown  in  the 
report  by  occupations,  so  that  the  conditions  prevailing  in  each  indus- 
try can  be  determined,  and  are  followed  by  condensed  text  statements 
of  the  opinions  of  both  employees  and  employers. 

The  Distbibution  of  Wealth. — Of  the  254  pages  devoted  to  this 
subjeet,  218  contain  statistical  tables.  The  information  presented  is 
intended  to  form  part  of  a  general  inquiry  into  wealth  distribution, 
and  in  fact  simply  covers  the  initial  stage  of  a  projected  investigation 
upon  that  subject.  'The  statistics  were  obtained  from  the  records  of  the 
probate  courts  of  the  State  and  cover  four  periods  of  three  years  each, 
viz,  1829  to  1831,  1869  to  1861,  1879  to  1881,  and  1889  to  1891. 

The  probate  courts  of  the  State  administer  substantially  all  the  estates 
of  persons  who  die  possessing  property  worth  taking  account  of.  The 
estates  of  which  no  trace  can  be  obtained  in  these  courts  are  almost 
entirely  very  small.  In  a  number  of  instances  no  inventory  is  filed 
when  the  estate  is  admitted  to  probate.    For  this  lea^oiv  \\>  \&  vm^^fc^^- 
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ble  to  determine  the  total  value  of  all  property  admitted  to  probate, 
and  to  that  extent  the  value  of  the  statistics  is  limited.  The  following 
statement  indicates  exactly  how  far  this  limitation  affects  the  results: 

PROBATES  FILED  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  INVENTORIES,  BY  SELECTED  PERIODS. 


Period. 


1829  to  1831  (3  years) 
1859  to  1861  (3  years) 
1879  to  1881  (3  years) 
1889  to  1891  (3  years) 

Total 


Inventory  filed. 

Inventory  not  filed. 

Total. 

Nomber. 

Per  cent. 

Namber. 

Per  cent. 

3,698 

6,922 

11,142 

14,608 

76.95 
70.13 
65.56 
57.97 

1,108 

2,048 

5,854 

10,592 

23.05 
29.87 
84.44 
42.08 

4.806 

0,870 

16,996 

25.200 

36,370 

63.95 

20,602 

86.06 

66,872 

For  the  State  as  a  whole,  and  for  each  county  except  Dukes,  it 
appears  that  in  recedt  years  the  number  of  probates  registered  with- 
out inventories  has  considerably  increased,  and  in  the  comparison  of 
the  values  for  different  periods  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  estates  unaccompanied  by  inventories  are,  as  a 
rule,  larger  than  those  for  which  inventories  are  filed.  In  the  following 
statements  only  inventoried  probates  are  referred  to,  and  the  total  for 
the  State  by  periods  considered.  The  statistics  are  shown  in  the 
report  by  counties  for  the  different  years. 

The  total  number  and  value  of  probates,  classified  according  to  the 
sex  of  the  deceased,  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

NUMBER  AND  VALUE  OF  INVENTORIED  ESTATES  PROBATED  DURING  EACH 

SELECTED  PERIOD,  BY  SEX  OF  DECEASED. 


Males. 

Femalea. 

Total. 

Period. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Valne. 

Nom- 
ber. 

Value. 

Nnin- 
ber. 

Value. 

Total 

Aver- 
age. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

1829  to  1831.. 
1859  to  1861.. 
1879  to  1881.. 
1889  to  1891.. 

3,102 
5,103 
7,030 
8,349 

$13, 500, 099 

45, 847, 981 

114,747,943 

114.032,780 

$4,352 

8.085 

16. 323 

13,658 

596 
1,819 
4,112 
6,259 

$994,008 

7, 408, 813 

22, 626, 316 

41, 526, 008 

$1,668 
4,073 
5,503 
6,635 

3,698 

6,922 

11,142 

14,608 

$14,494,107 

53,266,794 

137.374.259 

155,658,788 

$3,919 

7,694 

12,329 

10.649 

Total.. 

23,584 

288,128,803     12,217 

12, 786 

72,555,145 

5,675 

36,370 

300,683,948 

9.917 

Out  of  the  36,370  probates  represented  by  inventories,  14,310  were 
testate  and  22,060  were  intestate.  In  the  first  period  considered,  74.34 
per  cent  of  the  probates  were  intestate;  the  percentages  in  the  other 
three  periods  being,  respectively,  as  follows:  64.07,  67.06,  and  58.31. 
The  larger  number  of  the  estates  were  distributed  without  disposition 
by  will — that  is,  to  heirs  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  stat- 
utes— but  the  tendency  to  dispose  of  estates  by  will  appears  to  increase. 

Of  the  total  number  of  estates  considered,  35,304,  or  97.07  per  cent., 
were  solvent,  and  1,066,  or  2.93  per  cent,  were  insolvent.  In  the  three- 
year  period  ending  with  1831,  8.14  per  cent  of  the  probates  were  insol- 
ventf  the  percentages  for  the  other  periods  being  3.77,  2.62,  and  1.53, 
respectively. 
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The  inventoried  probates  are  classified  in  the  following  statement 
with  respect  to  the  valne  of  real  and  personal  estate: 

NUMBER  AJXD  VALUE   OF  INVENTORIED    REAL    AND    PERSONAL    ESTATES 

PROBATED,  BY  SELECTED  PERIODS. 


Keal  estate. 

Personid  estate. 

Period. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

N  am- 
ber. 

Valae. 

Total. 

Average. 

Total. 

Averagin 

1820  to  1831  (3  years) 

2,257 
4,526 
6,872 
0,157 

$7, 050, 947 
21, 754, 769 
44,273,982 
60, 190, 946 

$3,128 
4,807 
6.443 
6,573 

3,624 

6,665 

10,600 

13,334 

$7,434,160 
31,502,025 
03,100,277 
05,367,842 

$2,051 

1850  to  1861  (3  years) 

4,726 

1870  to  1881  (3  years) 

8,783 

1880  to  1801  (3  years) 

7,152 

Total 

22,812 

133, 279, 044 

5,843 

34,223 

227,404.304 

6.645 

The  total  property  represented  in  all  of  the  probates  considered  is 
presented  in  the  following  statement  by  classes.  Within  the  classes 
shown,  averages  are  given  applicable  to  each  class,  estates  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  valne  being  averaged  together.  In  order  that  the 
basis  of  this  average  may  be  clearly  seen,  the  number  of  estates  within 
each  class  is  shown,  with  the  aggregate  value  which  these  estates 
represent : 

NUMBER    AND    VALUE    OF    INVENTORIED   ESTATES    PROBATED    DURING    POUR 

SELECTED  PERIODS,  BY  CLASSES. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Class. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Num- 
ber. 

Value. 

Total,     'tir 

Total. 

Aver- 
age. 

Total.      ^^«^- 

Under  $500 

4,301 

2,649 

9,415 

3,178 

2,286 

807 

479 

249 

88 

43 

25 

64 

$050, 182      $221 
1,938,257         732 
23, 423. 433     2, 488 
22, 176,  399     6,  978 
35,701,145   15,617 
27,956,000   34,642 
33,343,881   69.611 
34,140,659  137,135 
21,314,303  242,208 
14,787,010  343,884 
11,266,481450.659 
61,125,053  955,079 

2,654 

1,963 

5.471 

1.304 

899 

293 

121 

54 

12 

10 

2 

3 

$655, 193 
1, 415, 692 

12,739,018 
8,998,485 

13, 453,  932 
9, 930, 463 
8, 731,  739 
7,171,567 
3, 024, 924 
3, 321, 683 
841, 173 
2, 271, 276 

$247 

721 

2,328 

6,901 

14,965 

33,892 

72,163 

132,807 

252.077 

332, 168 

420. 587 

757, 092 

6.955 

4,612 

14,886 

4,482 

3,185 

1.  100 

600 

303 

100 

53 

27 

67 

$1. 605. 375       $231 

$500  but  under  $1,000 

$1,000  bnt  under  $5.000 

$5,000  but  under  $10,000. . . . 
$10,000  but  under  $25,000. . . 
$25,000  but  under  $50,000. . . 
$50,000  but  under  $100,000. . 
$100,000  but  under  $200,000. 
$000,000  but  under  $300,000. 
$300,000  but  under  $400,000. 
$400,000  but  under  $500,000. 
$500,000  and  over 

3, 353. 949         127 
36.162.451'     2,429 
31,174,884     6,956 
49,155,077,  15,433 
37.886,463   34,442 
42. 075, 620  70, 126 

41. 318. 226  136. 364 

24. 339. 227  243, 392 
18.108.693  341.673 
12.107,654448,432 
63, 396, 329  946, 214 

Total 

23,584 

288,128,803  12,217 

12.  786  72.  .»>.«».•»  14.«5 

5,675 

36, 370 

360,683,948^    9,917 

1 

The  report  contains  tables  similar  to  the  above  for  the  different  years, 
periods,  and  counties.  For  the  three-year  period  ending  with  1831  the 
average  value  of  all  inventoried  probates  was  $3,919,  but  1,431,  or  not 
quite  half  of  the  3,698  estates  considered,  were  valued  at  less  than  $500, 
and  two  estates  were  of  greater  value  than  $500,000.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  the  three-year  period  ending  with  1891,  in  which  14,608 
estates  with  an  average  value  of  $10,649  were  considered,  it  appears 
that  2,217,  or  about  one-seventh,  were  valued  at  less  than  $600,  while 
30  estates  exceeded  $500,000  in  value. 
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The  average  value  of  the  real  and  x>er80Dal  estates  of  males  and 
females,  respectively,  is  shown  for  the  classes  given  in  the  above  state- 
ment by  coonties  for  each  year  and  period  covered  by  the  report.  The 
following  statement  reproduces  the  average  values  given  for  real  and 
I)ersonal  estates,  respectively,  by  x>eriods  of  years : 

AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  IKVEXTOBIED  SEAL  AXD  PEBSONAL  ESTATES  PROBATED 

DURING  EACH  SELECTED  PERIOD,  BY  CLASSES. 


CUms. 


Under  1500 

$500  bat  under  $1,000 

$1,000  bat  nnder  $6,000 

$5,000  but  under  $10,000. . . . 
$10,000  bat  under  $25,000. .. 
$25,000  bat  onder  $50,000. . . 
$50,000  but  under  $100,000. . 
$100,000  but  nnder  $200,000 . 
$200,000  but  under  $300,000. 
$800,000  but  under  $400,000. 
$400,000  but  under  $500,000. 
$600,000  and  over 


Total 


Real  estate. 


1820  to 
1831. 


$220 

725 

2,317 

6,803 

15, 176 

33,850 

60,944 

179,000 

257, 411 


3,128 


1869  to 
1861. 


$238 

721 

2,326 

6,727 

15,132 

33,731 

66,812 

139.754 

237, 310 

341,779 


4,807 


1879  to 
1881. 


$233 

713 

2,397 

6,801 

14,980 

34,045 

71,348 

132,828 

246,897 

348,690 

422,900 

845,939 


6,443 


1889  to 
1891. 


$249 

717 

2,394 

6,796 

14,966 

33,680 

69,913 

141, 873 

231,825 

339,503 

439,142 

758,063 


6,673 


Personal  estate. 


1829  to 
1831. 


$182 

706 

2,066 

6,824 

15,249 

34,736 

64,412 

127,087 

236,371 


596,194 


2,051 


1859  to 
1861. 


$202 

717 

2,197 

7,039 

14,942 

35,196 

67,210 

140,895 

226,614 

326,368 

449. 316 

866,225 


4,726 


1879  to 
1881. 


1889  to 
1891. 


$210 

718 

2,275 

6,864 

15,583 

34,689 

69.720 

142, 340| 

246, 235' 

339,600 

437,3301 

1,141,034 


$209 

713 

2,286 

7,071 

15,366 

35,216 

70,796 

137,549 

251.260 

344,540 

437,344 

713,294 


8, 783       7, 152 


In  the  following  statement  real  and  personal  property  have  been  com- 
bined and  similar  averages  shown,  together  with  the  number  of  pro- 
bates in  each  class: 

NUMBER  AKD  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  INVENTORIED  ESTATES  PROBATED  DURING 

SELECTED  PERIODS,  BY  CLASSES. 


Class. 


Under  $500 

$500  but  under  $1.000 

$1,000  but  under  $5,000 

$5,000  but  under  $10,000 

$10,000  but  under  $25,000. . . 
$25,000  but  under  $50.000. . . 
$50,000  but  under  $100,000. . 
$100,000  but  under  $200,000. 
$200,000  but  nnder  $300,000. 
$300,000  but  under  $400,000. 
$400,000  but  under  $500,000. 
$500,000  and  over 


Total 


1829  to  1831. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,431 

463 

1,274 

295 

157 

42 

25 

6 


2 
1 
2 


3,698 


Aver- 
age 
value. 


$186 

732 

2,372 

6,790 

15,455 

35, 170 

73,186 

134,  244 


32t,032 
415,  371 
633,909 


3,919 


1859  to  1861. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,4&5 

060 

2,827 

797 

507 

168 

9S 

52 

18 

7 

3 

6 


6,922 


Aver- 
age 
value. 


$233 

726 

2,403 

6,909 

15,361 

34,880 

69,448 

128,  908 

237,513 

340,995 

474,523 

848,109 


7,694 


1879  to  1881. 


Num- 
ber. 


1,822 

1,451 

4,588 

1,421 

1,023 

410 

218 

111 

37 

22 

10 

29 


11,142 


Average 
value. 


$245 

722 

2,458 

6,988 

15,443 

33,986 

70,497 

139, 638 

239,809 

346,  316 

438,  342 

1,144,758 


12,329 


1889  to  1891. 


Num- 
ber. 


2,217 

l,rj8 

6,197 

1,969 

1,496 

480 

265 

134 

45 

22 

13 

30 


Aver- 
se 
lue. 


age 
vain 


$247 

731 

2,432 

6,974 

15,449 

34. 615 

09,768 

136,639 

248. 6W 

839,215 

452, 715 

794,729 


14,608       10,649 
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If  $50,000  is  arbitrarily  assumed  as  the  dividing  line  between  large 
and  small  estates,  the  following  statement  shows  the  number,  value,  and 
average  value  of  probates  above  and  below  the  line,  respectively,  for 
the  different  periods: 

ESTATES   PBOBATED  AND  DTVENTORIED  ABOVE  AND    BEtOW  $50,000   IN   VALUE, 

BY  SELECTED  PE&IODS. 


Period  and  claaaiflcation. 

N  amber. 

i               Value. 

ToUl. 

Per  cent. 

Total. 

Average. 

UDder  $50.000... 

1820  to  1831. 

• 

3,662 
36 

09.03 
0.97 

$9,536,245 
4,957.862 

$2,004 

$60,000  ana  oTor. 

137,718 

Total 

3,608 

100.00 

14, 404. 107 

3,919 

1869  to  1801. 

CTnder  $50.000... 

6.744 
178 

97.43 
2.67 

26.989.681 
26,266.913 

4.00S 

$60.000 and  over-  -      -- 

147,567 

Total 

6,022 

100.00 

53, 256, 794 

7. 694 

1879  to  1881. 

Under  $50.000... 

10,715 
427 

96.17 
3.83 

56,432,701 
64,941.568 

4  893 

$50,000  and  ovftr.       

198.026 

Total 

11. 142 

100.00 

137, 374, 299 

12.320 

ISSOtolSOl. 

Under  $50,000... 

14,090 
609 

96.52 

8.48 

70,379.372 
85.179,410 

4.992 

$50,000  and  OTOr 

167.347 

Total 

14,608 

100.00 

156, 558, 788 

10.649 

The  total  amount  represented  by  the  estates  above  the  $50,000  line 
in  the  three-year  period  ending  with  1831  was  only  slightly  in  excess  of 
one-half  the  total  amount  represented  by  the  estates  below  the  line. 

In  the  three-year  period  ending  with  1891,  the  value  of  the  estates 
above  the  line  was  54.76  per  cent  and  the  value  of  those  below  the  line 
45.24  i)er  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  estates  considered. 

The  average  holding  in  the  estates  below  the  line  nearly  doubled  in 
the  sixty  years,  while  the  number  of  persons  who  died  worth  less 
than  $50,000  in  the  last  period  was  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  in 
the  first.  The  deceased  owners  of  these  estates  represented  one  person 
in  every  476  of  the  population  in  the  period  centering  in  1890  and  one 
in  every  500  in  the  period  centering  in  1830.  The  average  holding  In 
the  estates  above  the  line  has  only  exhibited  a  moderate  increase,  while 
the  number  of  persons  who  died  worth  $50,000,  or  over,  during  the 
period  centering  in  1890,  was  more  than  14  times  as  great  as  during  the 
X>eriod  centering  in  1830.  There  was  but  one  such  inventoried  estate 
probated  in  every  50,867  of  the  population  in  1830,  as  against  one  in 
every  13,170  in  1890. 
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lu  order  to  enable  a  comparison  of  the  probate  statistics  with  those 
showing  death,  tables  are  introdaced  which  give  the  total  number  of 
deaths  by  sex  for  the  different  counties  for  each  year  covered  by  the 
three  periods  from  1859  to  1891.  The  totals  for  the  State  are  summa- 
rized as  follows ' 

TOTAL  DEATHS  IN  THE  STATE,  BY  SELECTED  PERIODS. 


Period. 


1859  to  1861  (3  years) 
1870  to  1881  (3  years) 
1880  to  1891  (3  years) 


Deaths. 


68,129 
103, 551 
130,490 


Total '      302,170 

I 

Out  of  68,129  deaths  in  the  State  during  the  three  years  1859  to  1861 
there  were  registered  6,744  inventoried  estates  below  $60,000  in  valae, 
and  178  estates  above.  Out  of  130,490  deaths  during  the  three  years 
1889  to  1891  there  were  registered  14,099  inventi)ried  estates  below 
$50,000  in  value,  and  509  estates  above. 

Labob  Ohbonology. — Under  this  title  the  resolutions  and  other 
actions  of  the  labor  organizations  throughout  the  State  on  various 
subjects  are  grouped  by  dates. 

MISSOUEI. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State 
of  Missouri^  being  for  the  year  ending  November  i,  1895,  Lee  Meri- 
wether, Commissioner.    354,  v  pp. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  treated  in  this  report:  Truck  stores 
and  '^checks,"  87  pages;  machine  versus  hand  labor,  5  pages;  fran- 
chises and  taxation,  4  pages;  surplus  products,  3  pages;  Plasterers' 
Union,  Kansas  City,  18  pages;  factory  inspection,  48  pages;  statis- 
tics of  mauufactures,  169  ])ages.  An  appendix  of  12  pages  contains  a 
synopsis  of  Missouri  laws  relating  to  labor. 

The  presentation  concerning  track  stores  and  ^^  checks,"  machine 
versus  hand  labor,  franchises  and  taxation,  and  the  Plasterers'  Union 
of  Kansas  City,  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  textual  discussion.  The 
truck-store  system  is  explained  and  remedies  suggested.  A  brief 
account  is  given  of  an  investigation  made  by  the  bureau  in  September, 
1895,  respecting  the  system  as  conducted  in  Missouri  and  the  efforts 
made  to  have  legal  proceedings  instituted  against  those  who  were  vio- 
lating the  laws  on  this  subject.  The  opinions  of  the  courts  in  four 
leading  cases,  construing  State  laws  relating  to  checks  and  truck  stores, 
are  given  in  full. 

The  displacement  of  labor  by  reason  of  the  introduction  of  type- 
setting machines  is  treated.    The  evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
and  bis  decision  on  investigating  certain  charges  against  the  Plas- 
terers' Union  of  Kansas  City  made  by  nonunion  men,  and  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  cigar  business  iu  that  aty^  are  given. 
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Surplus  Produots. — ^The  statistics  showing  the  sarplus  agricul- 
tural products  and  other  commodities  shipped  from  each  county  during 
1894  are  presented  in  the  form  of  a  map,  in  which  the  quantities  of  the 
different  products  are  printed  in  the  respective  counties.  The  totals 
for  some  of  the  principal  products  are  given  in  the  following  statement: 

SURPLUS  PRODUCTS.  18M. 


Product. 


Apples bnabels. 

Butter pounds. 

Canned  goods do... 

Cattle head. 

Com bushels. 

Eggs dosen. 

Flax pounds. 

Flour barrels. 

Hides pounds. 

Hogs head. 

Logs feet. 

Lumber do... 

Poultry .pounds. 

Wheat bushels. 

Wool pounds. 


Quantity. 

Counties 
marketing. 

1,406,(M8 

71 

2.810,880 

94 

33,461,155 

12 

804.823 

107 

10,  MO,  732 

91 

23,765.835 

107 

20,136,336 

17 

2,676,277 

90 

6,755,177 

91 

2, 506. 077 

107 

30, 042,  COO 

33 

296,130,430 

97 

44, 160, 662 

107 

12. 203, 502 

92 

2, 503, 660 

86 

Factory  Inspection. — Statistics  under  this  title  are  shown  for  8 
cities  throughout  the  State,  in  which  600  establishments  employing 
15,877  men,  10,517  women,  1,431  boys  over  12  and  under  18  years  of 
age,  1,590  girls  over  14  and  under  18, 10  boys  under  12,  and  88  girls 
under  14  were  inspected.  There  were  554  establishments  m  operation 
on  full  time,  45  less  than  full  time,  and  1  closed  entirely;  252  with  full 
force,  179  with  less  than  full  force,  and  169  part  of  the  time  with  full 
force  of  employees.  The  statistics  are  shown  in  detail  for  each 
establishment  inspected. 

Statistics  op  Manupactures. — Schedules  were  sent  to  3,000 
manufacturers,  and  of  this  number  864  made  returns  sufficiently  com- 
plete to  be  presented  in  the  report.  The  statistics  are  shown  in  detail 
for  each  industry.  The  following  statement  gives  the  totals  for  St. 
Louis,  Kansas  City,  the  State  exclusive  of  these  cities,  and  the  total: 

STATISTICS  OF  MAKTTFACTintES.  1895. 


Items. 


Corporations 
Private  firms 


Total 

Capital  invested 

Valne  of  buildings  and  gronnda 

Value  of  machinery 

Cost  of  materials 

Cost  of  supplies 

Selling  vame  of  goods  made .... 

Clerks  and  salesmen 

Salaries 

Wage  earners 

Wages 

Horsexrawer  employed 


St.  Louis. 


283 

297 


680 

$64,639,206 

$28,034,990 

$10,978,386 

$46,173,367 

$5,486,690 

$89,727,625 

8,870 

$4,283,449 

84,821 

$14,810,076 

54,506 


Kansas  City. 


i  Slate,  exclu- 
sive of  the 
two  cities. 


40 


109 

$4, 846. 100 

$2,882,296 

$1. 285, 408 

$10,217,655 

$1,035,099 

$34,617,585 

417 

$493,835 

4  144 

$1,726,437 

5,412 


Total  for 
State. 


59 
116 


175 

$6. 233, 170 

$1,857,322 

$1,582,894 

$5, 079, 013 

$473,560 

$9,503,853 

449 

$517,667 

4,041 

$1,317,516 

7,094 


382 
482 


$75. 
$32. 
$13, 
$61. 
$7. 
$113, 

$5, 

$17, 


864 
617. 476 
774,608 
846,688 
470,025 
044. 349 
849,063 
4,236 
294,951 

43.006 
854.028 

67,012 


With  a  view  to  giving  statements  concerning  wages  that  may  be  con- 
sidered fsdrly  accurate^  the  pay  rolls  of  16  fa^toiV^  tXixOM^Xi^x^  XX^^ 
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State  were  carefally  examined,  and  the  amount  received  by  each  indi- 
vidual employee  noted.  In  this  manner  there  was  obtained  the  actual 
amount  received  in  15  different  industries,  by  4,401  employees,  3,098  of 
whom  were  men  and  1,303  women.  The  average  daily  income  is  shown 
for  the  different  occupations  in  each  industry.  Comparison  is  also 
made  of  the  daily  incomes  in  certain  industries  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  1890  and  1895.  The  daily  income  during  1895  is  further  indicated 
by  assigning  the  employees  in  the  different  occupations  of  the  various 
industries  to  classes  according  to  the  amount  of  income  from  50  cents 
to  $5.  The  average  daily  income  and  the  estimated  net  yearly  wages 
of  each  employee  in  the  different  occupations  in  each  industry  is  given 
with  the  average  wages  received  for  each  working  day,  amount  received 
for  days  worked,  number  of  days  worked,  and  number  of  working  dayB 
in  period  considered. 

UTAH. 

Mrst  Triewnial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Utahj  for  the  year 
ended  December  31y  1894,  with  Census^  1895.  Joseph  P.  Bache,  Statis- 
tician; H.  W.  Griffith,  Chief  Clerk.    54  pp. 

The  bureau  issuing  this  report  was  organized  under  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory,  approved  March  10, 1892,  which  designates 
the  statistical  year  as  1895,  and  each  triennial  year  thereafter,  defines 
the  duties  of  the  Territorial  statistician,  indicates  the  character  of  the 
statistics  to  be  gathered,  and  provides  for  the  publication  of  the  reports 
for  each  statistical  year. 

The  statistics  are  presented  in  detail  for  cities,  towns,  and  counties. 
The  totals  are  shown  in  the  following  summaries: 

POPULATION,  1895. 

Males 126,808 

Females 120,621 

Native  born 194,825 

Foreign  bom 52,499 

White 245,985 

Colored 571 

Chinese 768 

Total 247,324 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS,  18M. 

Industrial : 

Establishments 880 

Horsepower  employed 11, 280 

Laborers 5, 054 

Wages $2,027,118 

Capital  invested $5,476,246 

Valne  of  plant : $5,986,215 

Cost  of  materials $2,640,038 

Value  of  products $6,678,118 

Commercial : 

Stores 1,974 

Capital  invested $14,551,345 

Sales $32,865,611 

Employees 5,023 

Wngee $2,814^814 
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HIKING  STATISTICS.  1894. 

Gold  and  Bilyer : 

Mines  patented 271 

Mines  unpatented • 275 

Average  number  of  employees 2, 534 

Wages $2,809,817 

Output,  tons 251,924 

Value  of  output $4,289,606 

Cost  of  plant $4,592,187 

Cost  of  development  work $7,991,186 

Coal: 

Mines  patented 4 

Mines  unpatented 8 

Employees 139 

Wages $59,775 

Output,  tons 62,101 

Cost  of  plant $46,708 

Cost  of  development  work $43^600 

FABM  STATISTICS. 

Free  of  incumbrance 17,684 

Mortgaged 2,132 

Total 19,816 

Amount  of  mortgages $1,971,352 

Expended  for  buUdings,  1894 $721,229 

Acreage.  1894 : 

Under  cultivation 467,162 

Irrigated 417,455 

Pasturage,  fenced 294,725 

Improved 806,650 

Unimproved 979,182 

Hired  laborers -.  5,960 

Wages  paid  laborers -  $1,015,366 

Expenses : 

Repairs $226,879 

Fertilizers $110,621 

Interest  and  taxes $610,820 

Sundries $303,145 

Live  stock : 

Milch  cows 60,595 

Other  cattle 238,974 

Horses 99,895 

Swine  over  6  months  old 47,703 

Mnlee 1,308 

Asses 835 

Goats 2,966 

Sheep,  1894: 

Number 2,422,802 

Value $3,686,934 

Wool,  pounds 12,119,763 

Value $864,260 

Value  per  pound , $0.07i 

PRINCIPAL  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1894. 


ITame. 


Wheat.. 

Com 

Oato.... 
Bariey.. 

Rye 

Lnoeme 
Hay.... 
Potatoes 


Acreage. 


144, 717 

13,803 

49,334 

8,754 

3,791 

183,544 

89,255 

13,526 


Yield. 


Bushels. 


3, 113, 078 

260,687 

1,887,710 

271,866 

42,852 

a 462, 460 

a  133, 646 

1,649,239 


Yalae. 


$1,440,006 
151, 433 
470,658 
100,207 
20,004 
1,851,639 
004,399 
522,855 


Average 
per  acre 
(bubliele). 


21.5 

18.8 

S8.1 

81.0 

U.2 

a2.8 

al.4 

121.9 


a  ToDB. 


SECOITI)  AHHITAI  KEPOBT  OH  THE  BUZLSIHG  AlTD  LOAH  A880- 

CIATIOHS  OF  CALIFOBHIA. 

Second  Annual  Report  on  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  State 
of  California.  By  tbe  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations.    May  31, 1895.    xiv,  387  pp. 

This  report  is  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 1895,  and  comprises  state- 
ments in  detail  from  the  144  associations  doing  business  in  the  State. 
Forty-three  pages  are  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  exceptional  methods  prevailing  in  some  associations.  An 
appendix  of  31  pages  presents  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  formation, 
government,  control,  and  existence  of  corporations. 

The  number  and  the  proportional  amount  of  business  done  by  each 
of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  associations  are  divided  is  given  in 
the  following  statement: 

KUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  BUSINESS  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  BUILDING 

AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Claas  of  association. 

Number. 

Per  cent  of 
business. 

Local 

135 
7 
2 

86.<I2 

National 

7.M 

Cooporatiyo  banks 

6.72 

Total 

144 

100.00 

■ . . 

Of  the  135  local  associations  reported,  134  are  on  the  serial  and  1  on 
the  terminating  plan. 

The  aggregate  resources  and  liabilities  and  the  aggregate  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  difterent  classes  of  associations  are  shown  in 
the  following  table: 

RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES,  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  BUILDING  AND 

LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS. 


Items. 


BBSOUBCB8 

Loans 

Arrearaees 

Cashon  nand 

Real  estate 

Other  asset* 

Total 

S90 


Locals. 


$17, 254, 762. 34 

305. 654. 10 

273, 8C6. 62 

637, 836. 61 

61, 154. 78 


18, 623, 274. 45 


Nationals. 


$1,458,370.86 
45. 730.  U4 
54, 778. 45 
47. 676. 92 
42, 460. 17 


1,610,016.44 


Cooperative 
banks. 


Total. 


$1, 065, 533. 25 

7,990.00 

27,789.80 

5, 906. 79 

120, 949. 28 


1, 228, 229. 12 


$19,778,666.45 
449, 374. 14 
356,434.87 
691, 480. 32 
224,564.23 


21,500,520.01 
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RESOURCES  AND  LIABILITIES,  RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  BUILDING  AND 

LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS-Concluded. 


Items. 


uabujtibs. 

DnM 

Earnings 

Advanoes 

Overdrafts  and  bilk  payable 

Undivided  profits  and  unearned  pre- 
miums  

Other  liabilities 

Total 

BBCBIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand 

Dues 

Paid-np  stock 

Preniinms 

Interest  

Fines 

Fees 

Loans  repaid 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

Deposits 

All  oUier  sources 

Total 

DIBBUBSBMENTS. 

Overdrafts  and  bills  payable 

Loans 

Interest 

Dues  reftinded 

Profits  on*snrrendered  shares 

Salaries 

Taxes 

Other  expenses 

Deposits  repaid 

All  other  disbursements 

Balance  on  haod 

Total 


Locals. 


$12,386,570.51 

4,321,368.01 

37, 187. 22 

1,038,046.31 

494, 401. 90 
345,099.60 


18,623,274.45 


119, 

3,069, 

45, 

364, 

1. 219, 

24, 

4, 

2,948, 

1,042. 

135, 

163, 


716.44 
687.66 
050.00 
799.93 
125.62 
855.78 
950.98 
619.45 
544.61 
880.61 
417.85 


9, 138, 648. 93 


1,520, 
2,554, 
112, 
2,672, 
771, 
132, 
191, 

41, 
100, 
767, 
273, 


057.41 
913.69 
598.50 
313.83 
019. 35 
660.40 
175.56 
909.15 
977.81 
156.61 
866. 62 


9, 138, 648. 93 


Nationals. 


$1,127,926.22 

306,682.04 

32,950.62 

67,090.91 

33, 180. 83 
79,184.02 


1,649,016.44 


16,625.44 

304, 803. 45 

47.021.15 

72,904.10 

73,648.17 

7,028.51 

1,762.80 

175.610.50 

71,534.79 

10, 233.-05 

72, 190. 97 


944,263.02 


65,356.04 

365, 350. 25 

6,235.93 

271,348.57 

44,911.73 

37,630.02 

10,745.02 

25,482.61 

5,228.78 

57,104.72 

54,778.45 


944,263.02 


Cooperative 
banks. 


Total. 


$846,902.80 
113,804.81 


100,000.00 

2,775.52 
164,745.00 


34,413.46 

288,608.77 

87, 225. 15 

45, 554. 12 

57,621.05 

3,063.22 

2,052.05 

323,844.04 

40,861.30 

1,800,817.66 

31, 166. 38 


2, 716, 128. 05 


01, 
315, 

12, 
201, 

24, 

14, 

le. 

24, 

1,786, 

111, 

27, 


616.01 
833.02 
734.01 
113. 11 
166.65 
355.00 
105.22 
500.03 
180.37 
784.08 
780.80 


2,716,128.05 


$14,361,309.62 

4,743,856.66 

70,137.84 

1, 205, 137. 22 

530, 358. 25 
589,630.42 


1,228,229.12    21,500,520.01 


170, 

3,753, 

170, 

483, 

1,360, 

35, 

», 

3.448, 

1,154, 

1,046, 

266, 


755.34 

UW.  Bo 

206.30 
258.24 
304.84 
847.61 
665.83 
074.80 
940.70 
031. 32 
775. 15 


12,700,040.00 


i,«7e, 

3,236, 
131, 

3,234, 

840, 

184, 

218, 

01, 

1,802, 
036, 
356. 


020.46 
097.86 
568.44 
776. 51 
097.73 
646.32 
115.80 
901.60 
336.96 
135. 36 
434.87 


12,799,040.00 


The  follo\ring  table  x>reseiits  miscellaneous  statistical  information 
that  is  shown  in  separate  statements,  arranged  ander  appropriate 
heads,  and  accompanied  with  proper  explanation  and  analysis: 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCTATIONS. 


Items. 

Locals. 

Nationals. 

Cooperative 
banks. 

TotaL 

STOCK  AKD  XEMBBBSHIP. 

Authorised  canital 

$254,200,000 
1, 605, 600 

$232,500,000 
2, 325, 000 

$100,000,000 
1,000.000 

$586. 700. 000 

Shares  anthorixed  ..,-..,-,, ^-.  ^ ^ 

4,030,600 

Shares  outstanding,  last  report 

Shares  issued  since  last  report 

267,058U 
37, 5174 

83,0864 
31, 8154 

48,778 
8,887 

308,022}i 
78,220 

Total  shares  issued 

804, 675H 
64,248| 

114,902 
81,6184 

57,665 
22,024 

477,142U 
107, 79ll 

Shares  canceled  since  last  report 

Shares  outstandinir 

250, 327 A 
89, 143 j 

g:S£t 

85,641 
12,660 

369.351» 
127,2675S 

Shares  nledired. 

Shares  free 

161, 183J8 

67,930 

22,072 

242.094H 

Surrender  value  of  all  shares 

$14, 089, 893. 80 

$1, 208, 857. 30 

$910, 665. 54 

$16,299,416.64 

Number  of  members 

Number  of  borro-wftr*. .          ^- 

20,439 
7,222 

7,160 
1,643 

2,585 
526 

80,184 
9,391 

\_^ : ^ 
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MISCEIiLAKEOUS  STATISTICS  OF  BUILDnTG  AKD  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS-Concladod. 


lieniB. 

Locale. 

Nationala. 

Cooperative 
banks. 

TotaL 

LOAMS. 

Mortgage  louia  for  year 

1,350 

406 

125 

1,886 

Amount  of  atock  loana  for  year 

$2,204,458.68 
290,455.01 

1284,024.74 
81.325.51 

$228,003.73 
87,830.19 

$2,776,487.15 
460,610.71 

Total 

2,554,913.09 
11,778.267.90 

365,360.25 
1.242,967.45 

315,833.02 
900,143.44 

8,236,007.86 
13,027,308.85 

Preacnt  worth  of  mortgagee  (taxable 
value)  ......«•■■••.••.>■. 

ForecloaiirBB  aince  omalaation 

Amonnt dneon  forecloenrea,.......^. 

205 
$683,175.90 

17 
$47,386.17 

3 

$5,966.79 

225 
$736,528.92 

SBCT7BITIBS. 

11,352,691.07 

18, 895. 500.  M 

5.470,504.38 

1,811,171.25 

1.679,128.60 

215,403.41 

1,210,781.00 
753,030.00 
159,389.81 

14,374,644.22 

16,327,659.54 

5,851,297.60 

Ai)praiMd  Talne  of  improvementa. . . 
Appraiaed  valae  of  atock  pledged  ... 

Total 

30,724,097.29 

8,706,703.26 

2,123,200.81 

36,553,601.36 

psorm. 
Net  profita  of  year 

1,110,285.07 

139,613.63 

50,287.96 

1.306,186.66 

MISCKLLAiraOCS. 

Paid  on  withdrawn  and  matnred 
sharea— 
Duea  ............................ 

2,072,313.83 
771,019.35 

271,348.57 
44,911.73 

291, 113. 11 
24,100.05 

8.234,775.51 
840. 097. 73 

Pzollta 

Total 

3,443,338.18 

316,260.30 

315,279.70 

4. 074. 878. 24 

Book  valne  ot-^ 

Dnea  Daid  in..................... 

12,386,570.51 
4,321,308.91 

1,127,920.22 
308.682.94 

846,902.89 
113,804.81 

• 
14. 381. 390. 02 

Annortioned  eaminm 

4, 743, 856. 66 

Total 

10,707,038.42 
U.  089, 893. 80 

1,430,009.10 
1,296,857.30 

960,707.70 
910,666.54 

19. 105. 250. 28 

Deduct  surrender  valne  of  all  ahares. 

16.299,416.64 

Proflta  to  aaaociationa  if  all  sharea 
were  withdrawn 

2,018,045.02 

137,751.86 

50,042.10 

2.805.839.64 

Loana.  fkce  value .................... 

17,254,702.34 
5,470,504.38 

1,458,370.80 
215,403.41 

1,065,533.25 
159,389.81 

19. 778. 666. 45 

Book  value  of  nledired  stock 

5.851,297.60 

Preaent  worth  of  loana 

11,778,257.90 

1,242,967.45 

906,143.44 

13,927.308.85 

Houses  built  by  members  to  Deo.  31, 
1894- 

7,414 
586 

1,329 
344 

328 
71 

9.071 

During  1804 

1,001 

Membership  Deo.  31, 1894— 

Males 

15,309 

4,807 

25 

6,611 
1,345 

2,425 
400 

24.405 

Females 

6.612 
25 

Corporations  and  aocietiea 

Total 

20,201 

7,956 

2,825 

31,042 

AinrUAL  SEPOBT  OH  THE  COOPERATIVE  SAVIHGB  AHS  LOAH  ASSO^ 

CIATIOHS  OF  HEW  TOBK 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  Relative  to  Cooperative 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations  for  the  year  1894.  TraDsmitted  to 
the  Legislature  March  1, 1895.  Charles  M.  Preston,  Superintendent. 
978  pp. 

This  report  opens  with  20  pages  devoted  to  a  summarization  of  the 
statistics,  discussion  of  exceptional  methods  prevailing  in  some  associa- 
tions, and  the  names  and  addresses  of  associations  that  came  into 
existence  and  of  those  that  were  closed  during  the  year.  Nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  pages  are  contained  in  the  appendix  and  index.  The 
returns  for  each  of  the  393  associations  reported  are  presented  in  detail 
in  the  appendix,  and  the  returns  for  368  associations  are  summarized  by 
county  totals.  The  returns  for  <^lot  associations"  (25)  and  tor  the 
foreign  association  doing  business  in  the  State  are  shown  separately. 
The  laws  of  the  State  governing  the  organization  and  supervision  of 
associations  are  given  in  full. 

The  following  statements  give  the  aggregate  assets  and  liabilities, 
receipts  and  disbursements,  and  the  earnings  account  of  the  368  asso- 
ciations the  reports  of  which  have  been  tabulated : 

ASSETS. 

Loans  on  bond  and  mortgage  (face  value) 139,584,944 

Loans  on  other  Beooiities 1,085,326 

Real  estate 1,036,995 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  bank 1, 799, 967 

Fnmitnre  and  fixtures 75, 728 

Installments  due  and  unpaid 572, 872 

Other  assets 267,426 

Addforoents 477 

Total 45,023,735 

LIABIIJTIES.      * 

Due  shareholders,  due  installments  paid $33, 491, 406 

Due  shareholders,  installments  paid  in  advance 2, 582, 569 

Due  shareholders,  earnings  credited 4, 451, 835 

Borrowed  money 475,583 

Balance  to  be  paid  out  on  loans  made 666, 557 

Undivided  earnings 3, 017, 499 

Other  liabilities 337,726 

Add  for  cents 560 

Total ^^^fla.lSfc 
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RECEIPTS  (FROM  ALL  SOURCES). 

Cash  on  hand  January  1,  1894 $923,288 

Subscriptions  on  shares,  installment 10,892,115 

Subscriptions  on  shares,  single  payment 1,417,710 

Money  borrowed 913,867 

Mortgages  redeemed  (in  whole  or  in  part) 4, 802, 779 

Other  loans  redeemed 499, 905 

Premiums  received 667,958 

Interest  recei  ved 1, 956, 913 

Fines  received 81, 996 

Initiation,  entrance,  or  membership  fees 68, 579 

Other  receipts 747,826 

Add  for  cents 1,055 

Total 22,973,991 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Loaned  on  mortgage $8, 966, 034 

Loaned  on  other  securities 802, 531 

Paid  on  withdrawals,  dues 7,696,403 

Paid  on  withdrawals,  dividends 915, 137 

Salaries,  advertising,  printing,  and  rent 532, 166 

Other  disbursements 2,285, 158 

Cash  on  hand 1,775,738 

Add  for  cents 824 

Total 22,973,991 

earnings  account. 

Dr. 

Interest $2,011,807.70 

Premium 748,576.54 

Fines. .i 87,711.14 

Transfer  fees 2,285.01 

Passbooks  and  initiation,  membership,  or  share  fee 58, 897. 32 

Other  earnings 172,596.79 

Total 3,081,874.50 

Or. 

Expenses $946,778,64 

Earnings  over  expenses 2, 135,  095.86 

Total 3,081,874.50 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  miscellaneous  items  ot  interest  com- 
piled from  the  tabulated  reports  of  the  368  associations: 

Foreclosures  for  the  year 454 

Shares  issued  during  the  year 476,850|} 

Shares  in  force  at  the  close  of  the  year 1, 336, 882iVoi 

Shares  pledged  or  borrowed  on 299, 983Tyi?o 

Borrowing  members 28, 112 

Nonborrowing  members 134, 726 

Female  members 35, 069 

Shares  held  by  female  members 245, 724t5)¥o 

Loans  now  secured  by  mortgages  in  the  State $31, 484, 730. 86 

Total  expenaea $946,778.64 


DECEHVIAL  CENSUS  OF  KANSAS  FOB  1805. 

Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  month  ending 
December  31^  1895.  Part  I. — State  decennial  census,  1895.  Part  II. — 
Farm,  crop,  and  live-stock  statistics.    F.  D.  Coburn,  Secretary.    136  pp. 

In  Part  I,  which  embraces  statistics  of  population  for  1895,  the  returns 
are  presented  by  counties  and  minor  civil  divisions.  The  aggregate 
population  by  counties  for  prior  census  years  is  also  shown.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  gives  the  totals  for  the  State  for  1885  and  1895 : 

POPULATION.  1885  AlTD  1805. 


Items. 


MaleB... 


Total 


NftfciTe  born : 
Males.... 
Females  . 


Total I    1,135,865 


Foreign  bom: 

l£dea 

Females  .. 


Total. 

White: 

Males... 
Females 


Total 


Colored : 
Males... 
Females 


Total 


Chinese  and  Indians : 

Males 

Females 


Total 


H  umber  of  families 

Average  number  of  persons  to  family 


Children  of  school  age,  5  to  20  years,  inclusive; 

Males 

Females 


Total 


Males  of  military  age 

Males  of  voting  age,  21  years  and  over 

Persons  21  years  of  age  and  over 

Persons  engaged  in  agriculture 

Persons  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services 

Persons  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation 

Persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  iudnstries. 
Persons  engaged  i n  mining 


77.354 
55.321 


132, 675 


654.825 
565,498 


24.379 
23,655 


48.034 


96 
77 


173 


251,661 
5.04 


244,440 
232,437 


476, 877 


273, 628 

336, 371 

600.183 

202,  279 

49, 746 

32, 549 

43, 421 

3,699 


Part  II  relates  to  farm,  crop,  and  live-stock  statistics. 
3687— No.  4 5 


1895. 


683,928 
640,806 


1,334,734 


621.185 
685,147 

1, 206, 332 


72,744 
55,658 

128,402 


644,804 
640,945 


1,220,323  1   1,285,749 


24,411 
24,300 


48,711 


148 
126 


274 


279, 816 

4.77 


252,264 
247,059 


499,323 


280, 693 

359, 6ti3 

668,568 

185,  :i01 

63,604 

42.  S74 

43, 719 

7,195 


'i^^ 
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General  Report  on  the  Wages  of  the  Manual  Labor  Classes  in  the  United 
Kingdom  J  with  Tables  of  the  Average  Rates  of  Wages  and  Hours  of 
Labor  of  Persons  Employed  in  Several  of  the  Principal  Trades  in  1886 
and  1891.  1893.  xlviii,  481  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  is  the  final  one  of  a  series  on  this  subject  prepared  by 
the  labor  department  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  which  are  based 
on  a  census  of  wages  taken  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  March  2,  1886.  The  data  were  obtained  by 
means  of  schedules  sent  by  mail  to  employers  calling  for  a  statement 
as  to  ^<  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  actually  earned  in  a  particular  week 
in  October,  1886,  by  the  numbers  actually  at  work  in  that  week,  divided 
according  to  the  varied  classification  of  their  occupations,  and  distin- 
guishing in  all  cases  the  wages  paid  to  men,  to  lads  and  boys,  to 
women,  and  to  girls,  respectively;''  half-timers  were  also  designated, 
and  a  distinction  made  between  wages  earned  by  "piece"  and  wages 
earned  by  "  time  "  work.  The  "  numbers  and  rates  of  wages  for  each 
occupation  "  were  also  required.  A  distinct  set  of  questions  called  for 
the  total  wages  paid  during  1885,  with  particulars  as  to  the  maximum 
amount  paid  as  wages  in  one  week  with  the  number  employed  for  that 
week;  also  the  minimum  amount  paid  as  wages  in  one  week  with  the 
number  employed  for  that  week. 

From  these  reports  the  actual  earnings  for  1886  were  estimated  by 
multiplying  the  wages  for  a  given  week  by  52  and  making  any  deduc- 
tions that  might  seem  expedient,  the  totals  being  verified  by  the  totals 
reported  for  1885.  The  results  obtained  from  the  two  processes  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  general  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  men,  women,  and  children : 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  OBTAINED 

BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS,  COMPARED. 


Industrv. 


Pifriron 

Engineering,  etc 

Iron  and  steel  shipbuilding 

Tin  plate 

Brass  work  and  metal  wares 

Sawmills 

Wood  shipbuilding  

Cooperage 

Coach  and  carriftgo  building 

396 


Total  wages 
for  1885  divided 

by  namber 

employed  Oct. 

1,1886. 


$356. 
286. 
870. 
268. 
266. 
256. 
277. 
276. 
256. 


23 
3M 

34 

64 
05 


Average  rate 
for  a  week 

in  1886  mnlti- 
plied  by  52. 


$301.48 
277. 14^ 
328.73 
283.474 
282.  Ol{ 
271.06} 
261.82 
292.964 
273. 86{ 
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AVKRAGE  AKNUAL  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  OBTAINBD 

BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS,  COMPARED— Concluded. 


Industry. 


Boot  ftnd  shoe  factories 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Brick  ftnd  tile 

Chem  ical  mAnure 

Railway-carriage  and  wagon  building 
Printing  and  engraving  trades : 

Large  establishnientB 

Smful  establishments 

Newspapers 


Total  wages 
for  1885  divided 

by  nainber 
employed  Oct. 

1,  «IHfU« 


Average  rate 
for  a  week 

in  1886  multi- 
plied by  52. 


$231,641 
295.64 
255.98 
237.97 
272.  OU 
285. 17i 

255.734 
211.204 
375.45 


a  Not  ascertained. 

There  is  a  roagh  correspondence  between  the  high  annual  average 
rates  for  a  normal  year  of  fifty-two  weeks  and  the  high  percentage  of 
men  employed.  This  comparison,  however,  is  not  likely  to  hold  in  dis- 
similar trades  in  which  the  rates  of  wages  of  men  are  very  different. 
In  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  average  weekly  wages 
for,  and  the  percentage  of,  men,  lads  and  boys,  women,  and  girls, 
respectively,  the  industries  are  arranged  according  to  the  annual  wages 
for  a  normal  year  of  fifty-two  weeks: 

AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN,  LADS  AND  BOYS,  WOMEN. 
AND  GIRLS  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Com- 
puted 
wages  for 
52  weeks 
in  1886. 


Printing  and  engraving, 
smaU  establisnments . . 

Boot  and  shoe  fMtories. . 

Brick  and  tile 

Printing  and  engraving, 
large  establishments  . , 

Distilleries 

Wood  shipbuilding 

Sawmills 

Chemical  manure 

Coaoh  and  carriage 
building 

Engineerug,  ete 

Bnws  work  and  metal 
wares 

Tin  plate 

Railway-carriage  and 
wagon  building 

Cooperage 

Breweries 

Pig  iron 

Iron  and  steel  shipbuild- 
ing  

Newspapers 


$211,204 
23L644 
237.97 

255.734 

255.98 

261.82 

271.061 

272.081 

373.964 
377.141 

282.014 
283.471 

285.174 
292.964 
295.64 
SOL  48 

828.73 
375.45 


Men. 


Wages. 


$7.09* 
5.90 
5.55^ 

8.19 

4.95 

6.89i 

6.90 

5.60^ 

6.45 
6.26^ 

7.20 
8.13 

6.121 
7.40 
5.90 
6.96 


!o4 


7.11 
9 


Per 
cent. 


43.6 
59.2 
71.0 

46.5 
98.7 
66.0 
8L7 
88.7 

76.4 
76.9 

65.0 
52.2 

82.3 
68.1 
94.0 
95.2 

80.8 
74.3 


Lads  and  boys. 


Wages. 


$1.70} 
2.03 
2.19 

2.09 

2.89i 

L56 

2.15 

2.391 

L62 
2.21 

2.06 
2.731 

2.55^ 
L88i 
2.37 
2.S0i 

2.96 
2.08 


Per 
cent. 


49.1 
16.3 
22.2 

87.6 

.7 

35.0 

18.3 

8.5 

24.6 
23.1 

29.6 
24.1 

17.1 

3L9 

6.0 

4.8 

10.2 
22.9 


Women. 


Wages. 


$2.57^ 
3.04 
2.27 

2.86 
2.29 


2.13 


3.144 
2.5l{ 

3.22i 


Per 
cent. 


2.96 


2.0 

17.7 

5.8 

7.0 
.6 


2.8 


8.9 

17.6 

.4 


.8 


Girls. 


Wages. 


$L50 
L34 
1.84} 

L36 


1.50 
1.68} 

1.70} 


1.58 


Per 

cent. 


5.8 
6.8 
LO 

8.9 


L5 
6.2 


2.0 
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The  percentage  of  men  employed  at  stated  weekly  wages  iu  different 
industries  is  shown  in  the  following  statement: 

PEKCENTAGE  OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  BY 

STATED  WEEKLY  WAGES. 


IndoBtry. 


Percentage  of  men  earning — 


Printing  and  engraving,  small  establish 
menta 

Boot  and  shoe  factories 

Brick  and  tile 

Printing  and  engraving,  large  establish 
monts 

Distilleries 

Wood  shipbnilding 

Sawmills 

Chemical  manure 

Coach  ana  carriage  building 

Eugineoring,  etc 

Brass  work  and  mot«l  wares 

Tin  plate 

Railway -carriage  and  wagon  building 

Cooperage 

Breweries 

Pig  iron 

Iron  and  steel  shipbuilding 

Newspapers 


$4.86i 

Under 

or 

$4.86i. 

under 

$6.08^. 

4.8 

15.7 

11.9 

49.0 

27.8 

89.6 

3.1 

8.7 

52.5 

30.4 

11.5 

18.5 

26.0 

31.4 

33.4 

27.7 

16.0 

26.3 

29.5 

16.9 

8.2 

18.1 

16.1 

13.3 

24.0 

24.6 

6.4 

14.1 

26.2 

37.0 

33.5 

23.1 

18.9 

14.2 

.4 

8.9 

$0,084 

or 
under 
$7.30. 


3«.6 
22.9 
18.4 

16.4 
8.0 
14.5 
19.3 
25.7 
23.9 
28.9 
23.6 
7.1 
22.6 
23.2 
18.9 
22.5 
20.5 
13.5 


17.30 

or 
under 
$8.51|. 


29.3 
10.9 
11.5 

27.5 

4.8 
43.6 
15.8 

8.6 
22.6 
15.2 
28.4 

8.8 
26.0 
27.2 

8.2 
15.0 
2L9 
18.0 


$8,514 

or 
under 
$g.73|. 


I 


11.2 
3.3 
1.6 


19.734 

or 
over. 


8.4 
2.0 
1.1 


Total. 


23.9 

20.4 

3.1 

1.2 

9.9 

2.0 

4.9 

2.6 

2.9 

1.7 

6.3 

5.9 

5.9 

3.6 

10.8 

10.9 

21.5 

33.2 

1.6 

1.3 

10.0 

10.1 

4.4 

5.3 

2.1 

3.8 

11.4 

13.1 

21.8 

37.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Comparing  different  districts  it  is  found  that  higher  rates  of  wages 
prevail  in  Great  Britain  than  iu  Ireland,  and  higher  in  England  than 
in  Scotland.  The  following  statement  is  a  comparison  between  the 
average  annual  wages  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  in  certain  industries  for  which  the  necessary  particulars  were 
secured : 


AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  IN  VARIOUS  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  IN  ENG- 
LAND.  SCOTLAND,  IRELAND,  AND  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.  COMPARED. 

[The  averages  in  this  table  were  obtained  by  maltiplying  the  average  for  a  week  iu  1886  by  52.] 


Industry. 


England. 


Scotland. 


Engineering,  etc 

Brass  work  and  metal  wares 

Sawmills 

Coach  and  carriage  building 

Breweries 

Distilleries 

Chemical  manure 

Printing  and  engraving : 

Large  establishments. . . 

Smcul  establishmeutii . . . 


$285.66^1 
290. 04V, 
281.04 
279. 33)1 
300. 99{ 
813. 64^ 
285. 17l| 

260.84)1 
214.37  ; 


$264.98 
266.44 
255.25 
268.00 
266.02) 
254.27) 
243.32) 

228. 72) 
204.15 


Ireland, 
(a) 


$223.37 
248.68 
241.62 
257.44 
246.40 
229.70 
228.72) 

214.85) 
179. 33 


United 
Kingdom. 


$277.14) 
282.01) 
27L06) 
273.981 
295.61 
255.98 
272.03) 

255.73) 
211. 20) 


a  Most  of  the  returns  used  came  from  Dublin.  Belfast,  and  other  large  towns. 

Particulars  of  rates  of  wages,  etc.,  are  also  given  for  indoor  workers 
in  the  tailoring,  dressmaking,  millinery,  mantle  making,  and  linen-under- 
clothing industries.  The  total  amount  of  wages  returned  for  the  year 
1885,  and  the  numbers  employed,  included  in  many  cases  persons  work- 
ing at  their  own  homes  and  only  partially  employed  by  the  firms  who 
made  the  returns.    The  details  for  1885  were  further  complicated  in  the 
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case  of  the  industries  referred  to  by  the  wages  aud  nambers  of  those  who 
were  boarded  and  lodged  not  being  distinguished.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  impossible  to  give  annual  rates  based  on  the  total  wages  and 
numbers  for  1885. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  INDOOR  WORKERS  IN  TAILORING,  DRESSMAKING, 

AND  SIMILAR  INDUSTRIES. 

[The  averages  in  thin  table  were  obtained  by  multiplying  the  average  for  a  week  in  1886  by  52.] 


Indastry. 


Tailoring 

Dreasmaking  (a) . . 

Millinery  (a) 

Mantle  making  (a) 
Baby  linen,  etc 


Men. 


$399.64 


Lads  and 
boys. 


Women. 


$67.40 


$192. 95i 
170. 08] 
167.41 
182.494 
160.11 


GirU. 


$62.29 
29.684 
28.47 
46.96 
47.931 


Total. 


$339.68 
136.26 
94.654 
165.704 
143.32 


aNot  including  women  and  girls  who,  in  addition  to  money  wages,  were  allowed  full  or  partial  board 
and  lodging. 

The  average  annual  wages  shown  for  tailoring  are  subject  to  consider- 
able deduction  for  lost  time,  and  are  also  affected  by  the  number  of 
cutters  who  are  engaged  in  cutting  out  garments  that  are  made  up  not 
only  by  the  persons  employed  on  the  premises,  but  by  large  numbers  of 
outworkers.  A  complete  average  for  the  trade  would  include  outworkers 
as  well  as  indoor  workers,  but  this  can  not  be  arrived  at  from  the  data 
obtained.  In  the  case  of  girls,  the  average  for  dressmaking  and  mil- 
linery is  much  below  the  averages  for  the  other  industries,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  in  these  two  industries  a  large  proportion  of  the  young  girls 
were  not  paid  any  wages,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement, 
which  relates  exclusively  to  those  who  were  not  provided  with  lodging 
or  food  in  addition  to  money  wages : 


PBRCENTAGE   OF  WOMEN  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  AT    STATED  WEEKLY  WAGES 
IN  TAILORING,  DRESSMAKING.  AND  SIMILAR  INDUSTRIES. 


Women. 

GirU. 

.  Industry. 

$1,704 

or 
nnder 
$2,434. 

$2,434 

or 
nnder 
$3.65. 

$3.65 

or 
under 
$4,864. 

$4,864 

or 
under 
$6,084. 

$6,084 
or  over. 

Total. 

Unpaid 
appren- 
tices. 

$0,484 

or 
nnder 
$1,214. 

$1,214 

or 
under 
$1,704. 

Total. 

Tailoiinff 

15.6 
16.4 
25.5 
8.0 
24.6 

27.4 
54.5 
34.0 
52.7 
24.9 

37.5 
25.2 
29.2 
35.3 
50.0 

19.5 

2.6 

7.6 

2.7 

.6 

""i.*3' 
2.8 
L3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

'""42.5' 
47.0 
14.3 

26.7 
30.8 
36.8 
52.4 
092.1 

73.3 
26.7 
16.2 
33.3 
7.9 

100.0 

DressmMcing 

Millinery 

100.0 
100.0 

Mantle  making . . . 
Baby  linen,  eto 

100.0 
100.0 

Total 

17..3 

43.4 

34.4 

3.9 

1.0 

100.0 

33.3 

43.3 

23.4 

100.0 

a  This  percentage  is  made  up  of  76.2  per  cent  of  full-timers,  paid  73  cents  to  $1,214  per  week,  and 
15.9  per  cent  of  half-timers,  paid  61  cents  to  85  cents. 

The  number  of  women  provided  with  board  or  lodging  in  the  dress- 
making, mantle  making,  and  millinery  industries  is  only  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  employed  in  all  three  industries,  and  their 
average  annual  earnings  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of  the 
women  who  do  not  receive  either  board  or  lodging,    TVxfe  ^TC^V^wa^wv 
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of  this  seeming  anomaly  is  that  those  who  are  given  board  and  lodg- 
ing, or  partial  board,  are  skilled  workers,  viz,  fitters,  heads  of  tables, 
cutters,  etc. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  namber,  percentage,  and  average 
annaal  wages  of  the  women  who  are  not  allowed  board  or  lodging, 
allowed  full  board  and  lodging,  and  allowed  partial  board,  respectively: 

NUMBER,  PERCENTAGE,  AND  AVERAGE  ANNUAL  WAGES  OF  WOMEN  EMPLOYED 
IN  THE  DRESSMAKING,  MILLINERY.  AND  MANTLE  MAKING  INDUSTRIES.  BY 
METHOD  OF  PAYMENT. 


iDdoBtry. 

Without  board  or 
lodging. 

With  full  board  and 
lodging. 

With  partial  board. 

TotaL 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Average 
wages. 

Nnm- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Average 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Average 
wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

703 
141 
316 

1,160 

Per 

cent. 

Dressmaking 

Milliriflrv r  t  . . 

616 
106 
300 

87.6 
75.2 
M.9 

9170. 08} 
167. 41 
182. 49& 

43 

32 

7 

6.1 

22.7 

2.2 

$23fl.46 
232.13 
285.42 

44 

8 
9 

6.3 
2.1 
2.9 

$268. 14} 
314. 131 
411. 95 

100.0 
100.0 

Mantle  making. . . . 

100.0 

Total 

1,022 

88.1 

173.49 

82 

7.1 

239.92 

66 

4.8 

293.69} 

lUO.O 

The  data  concerning  wages  and  employees  on  railways,  in  shipping, 
domestic  service,  the  building  trades,  and  various  pablic  employments, 
such  as  the  army,  navy,  and  hospitals,  were  obtained  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner  than  that  for  the  other  industries.  Of  this  group 
only  the  statistics  concerning  the  building  trades  will  be  referred  to  in 
this  synopsis.  The  information  concerning  the  building  trades  was 
obtained  from  employers,  the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders, 
and  trade  union  reports,  as  well  as  other  sources,  and  covers  the  years 
1886  and  1891. 

The  first  statement  presented  deals  with  the  total  number  of  employ- 
ees reported  for  all  occupations  coming  under  this  general  group,  and 
shows  the  percentage  of  men  employed  at  stated  weekly  rates  of  wages. 

PERCENTAOE  OF  MEN  EMPLOTEB  IN  BUILDING  TRADES,   BY  WEEKLY  WAGES, 

1886  AND  1801. 


Weekly  wages. 


Under  $4.864 

$4.86^  or  nuder  $6.08^ 
$6.08}  or  under  $7.30  . 
$7.30  or  under  $8  51}  . 
$8.51i  or  under  $9.73* 
Above  $9.73i 


Per  cent  of  total. 


January. 

July. 

1886. 

1891. 

1886. 

1891. 

22.1 

14.8 

6.3 

6.8 

12.9 

22.3 

23.2 

27.5 

23.7 

13.5 

14.6 

10.1 

33.1 

32.0 

30.2 

19.8 

6.1 

14.0 

21.0 

28.2 

2.1 

8.4 

4.7 

7.6 

Total 100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


The  average  weekly  rate  for  the  year  would  not  be  the  mean  of  the 

rates  given  for  January  and  July,  but  a  ligure  arrived  at  on  the  basis 

of  taking  about  37  weeks  of  the  summer  rate,  and  15  weeks  of  the 

winter  rate,  and  dividing  the  result  by  52.    That  would  yield  the  average 

rate  for  a  normal  week,  the  result  V)e\Tig  ^xib^^t^  as  in  the  case  of  all 
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other  trades,  to  some  deductions  for  lost  time,  owing  to  irregularity  of 
employment,  bad  weather,  and  otber  causes.  The  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  above  rates  will  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  In  a  good  year, 
the  time  lost  in  the  building  trades  during  bad  weather  is  made  up  to 
some  extent  by  overtime  during  the  summer  months.  The  overtime 
pay  is  excluded  from  the  rates  of  wages  given. 

Tbe  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
average  weekly  wages  for  the  principal  classes  of  occupations  included 
in  the  group  of  building  trades: 

EHPLOTEBS  AND  AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  BUILDING  TRADES,  IN  JANUARY 

AND  JULY,  FOR  THE  YEARS  1886  AND  1891. 


January. 

July. 

Occnpations. 

1886. 

1891. 

1886. 

1891. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Average 

weekly 

wages. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Average 
week^ 
wages. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Em 
ployees. 

610 

888 

1,516 

813 

2,845 

Average 
weekly 
wages. 

Masons 

442 
232 

1,094 

277 

1,092 

$6.79} 
7.54} 

7.70} 

6.69 

4.64} 

402 
428 

1,419 

469 

1.740 

$7.50} 
7.84} 

8.21 

7.09} 

4.80} 

451 
337 

1,139 

468 

1,401 

$7.95 
8.64 

8.31} 
7.72} 
5.25 

$8.89* 
8.98} 

8.57} 
8.17 

Bricklayers 

Cariteutera       and 
Joiners 

Painters 

Laborers 

5.53} 

While  the  numbers  shown  in  the  above  statement  as  having  been 
employed  in  July  are  larger  than  the  numbers  for  January,  there  is  no 
regular  proportionate  increase,  the  rise  in  a  year  like  1891  being  more 
marked  than  in  a  year  of  depression  like  1886.  There  is  an  increase 
shown  in  the  wages  for  each  occupation  presented.  This  increase  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  the  standard  weekly  hours  of  labor  have  been 
on  the  decline,  although  the  reduction  in  hours  of  work  has  not  been 
as  general  as  the  increase  in  rates  of  wages. 

The  number  of  employees  and  total  wages  paid  per  week  in  1886  and 
1891  are  shown  in  the  following  statement  The  figures  given  in  this 
statement  relate  to  all  occupations  included  in  the  returns  received  for 
building  trades. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES  IN  ALL  BUILDING  TRADES  OCCUPATIONS.  1886  AND  1891. 


Employees : 

Highest  number  employed 
Lowest  number  employed 
Mean  of  the  52  weeks  .... 

Wages: 

Highest  weekly  amount . . 
Lowest  weekly  amount. . . 
Mean  of  the  5*2  weeks  .... 


1886. 


1891. 


5,?«8 
3,596 
4,538 

$33. 783.  24}  ; 
17. 339.  34 
27,  923. 97} 


8,743 
5,576 

8,088 

$57, 025. 64} 
28,191.63} 
50. 197. 94} 


The  information  summarized  in  the  preceding  statements  is  presented 
in  detail  in  the  report,  so  that  similar  data  can  be  obtained  for  each 
occupation  in  the  given  industries  in  different  districts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 
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In  couclusiou,  tbo  statistics  for  all  classes  of  labor  in  different  indus- 
tries are  summarized.  With  the  exception  of  the  statistics  for  railways, 
mercantile  marine,  building,  and  other  trades  referred  to  as  having  been 
treated  separately,  this  summary  includes  all  data  gathered  at  or  in 
connection  with  the  census  of  wages  of  1886.  The  totals  are  represen- 
tative of  perhaps  three-fourths  of  the  manual  laboring  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

<^The  general  efifect  of  this  summary  is  to  show  an  average  rate  of 
wages  per  head  of  24s.  7d.  ($5.98)  per  week,  equal  to  £64  ($311.45jt) 
per  annum,  if  the  weekly  rate  were  multiplied  by  52.  Questions  of 
course  arise  upon  such  a  statement  as  to  regularity  of  employment, 
overtime,  and  the  like;  •  •  •  but  considering  that  the  year  1886, 
to  which  the  census  primarily  relates,  was  a  year  of  depression,  and  the 
great  number  of  trades  dealt  with  where  employment  is  not  irregular, 
I  should  not  myself  consider  that  any  great  mistake  would  be  made  in 
assuming  average  earnings  for  men  for  the  average  of  the  last  few  years 
to  be  not  far  short  of  24s.  7d.  ($5.98)  per  week.  The  point  may  also  be 
raised  that  the  rates  are  for  a  year  a  considerable  way  back;  but  there 
has  been  enough  experience  in  the  department  to  show  that  rates  of 
wages  change  rather  slowly,  and  as  the  tendency  has,  on  balance,  been 
upward  since  1886,  there  is  the  more  reason  to  believe  that  even  if  an 
average  rate,  as  shown  above,  was  rather  above  the  average  earnings 
of  1886  in  particular,  it  would  not  be  above  the  average  of  1886-1892.^ 
Similar  averages  for  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls  show  the  weekly 
wages  to  have  been  $3.08,  $2.17,  and  $1.54,  respectively. 

The  following  statement,  which  includes  all  industries,  as  indicated 
above,  shows  the  percentage  of  men,  women,  lads  and  boys,  and  girls, 
respectively,  employed  at  stated  weekly  wages : 

PERCENTAGE  OF  MEN,  WOMEN,  LADS  AND  BOYS,  AND  GIRLS  EMPLOYED  IN  ALL 

INDUSTRIES,  BY  STATED  WEEKLY  WAGES. 


Weekly  wages. 


Half-timers . . . . 
Under  $2.434... 
$2.43ito$3.65.. 
$3.65  to$4.86|.. 
$4,864  to  $6.08|. 
$6.08}  to  $7.30. . 
$7.30to$8.51i.. 
$8.51ito$9.73^. 
Above  $9.734... 

Total.... 


Men. 

Women. 

Lads  and 
boys.     1 

Girls. 

• 

u.e 

49.7 

32.5 

5.8 

.1 

27.2 

0.1 
2.4 
21.5 
33.6 
24.2 
11.6 

20.0 

50.0 

18.5 

5.4 

.1 

62.5 
8.9 
L4 

! 

4.2 

] 

2.4 

..........L....... 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  ' 

1 

100.0 
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In  the  following  statement  8,073  returns,  relating  to  816,106  em- 
ployees, exclusive  of  those  in  Government  works,  are  summarized  so  as 
to  show  the  actual  number  and  percentage  employed  at  stated  yearly 
rates  of  wages : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF   EMPLOYEES   REPORTED   FOR  ALL   INDUSTRIES,  BY 

ANNUAL  WAGES,  OCTOBER  1,  1886. 


Annual  wages. 


Under  $194.66 

$194.66  to  $243.321 

$243.32^  to  $291.90 

$291.99  to  $340.65i 

Of  and  above  $340.65^. 


Employees. 


Number. 


349, 832 
67.818 

268,295 
67,320 
62.841 


Total I       816,106 


Per  cent. 


42.9 
8.8 

82.9 
8.2 

7.7 


100.0 


The  average  annual  wages  of  all  employees,  obtained  by  dividing 
the  total  wages  in  1885,  exclusive  of  those  paid  in  Government  works, 
by  the  total  number  of  employees  October  1,  1886,  as  shown  in  the 
above  table,  was  $228.72^. 

The  numbers  in  the  above  statement  under  $194.6i]  may  be  consid- 
ered to  represent  the  trades  in  which  female  or  child  labor  is  mainly 
employed. 

The  average  annual  earnings  for  men  in  the  industries  referred  to  as 
having  been  treated  separately  are  given  as  follows:  Railways  (1891), 
$291.99;  building  trades  (1891),  $355.25^;  seamen  (mercantile  marine), 
$316.32^  (a) ;  seamen  royal  navy  (petty  officers  and  seamen),  $316.32^ 
(a) ;  army  (noncommissioned  officers  and  men),  9233.59  (a) ;  domestic 
servants  (large  households),  $330.92  (a) ;  employees  in  lunatic  asylums, 
$291.99  (a) ;  employees  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  $296.85^  (a). 

Urhebung  Uber  Verhdltnisse  im  Handtoerk  veranataltet  im  Sommer  1895, 
Bearbeitet  im  kaiserlichen  statistischen  Amt.    579  pp. 

This  work,  an  investigation  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  skilled 
trades,  was  undertaken  by  the  German  Government  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Reichstag  and  other  officials.  According  to  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  there  exists  among  German  artisans  a  desire  that  the 
skilled  trades  should  be  organized  on  a  firmer  basis  than  the  present 
volunti\ry  trade  guilds,  especially  with  the  view  of  obtaining  greater 
efficiency  in  the  technical  training  of  apprentices.  In  response  to  this 
desire,  the  German  Government,  before  taking  any  stand  in  the  matter, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  skilled  trades  at 
the  present  time,  and  for  that  purpose  iustituted  an  investigation  call- 
ing for  certain  information  conceruing  skilled  artisans,  and  concerning 
other  matters  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  the 
skilled  trades. 


a  Inclading  estimated  value  of  food  and  lodging  wheTe  necoift^vt^ 
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A  selection  was  made  of  37  localities  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Liibeck,  having  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion in  1890  of  2,292,525  persons  and  an  area  of  18,700  square  kilo- 
meters (7,220  square  miles),  care  being  taken  to  select  such  districts  as 
would  be  typical  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  Empire  generally. 

[n  each  of  the  districts  a  census  enumeration  was  made  of  all  per- 
sons coming  under  the  following  three  categories:  First,  all  occupa- 
tions which  may  be  regarded  as  purely  skilled;  second,  those  in  which 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  labor  may  be  regarded  a^  skilled  or 
factory  work;  third,  those  in  which  skilled  work  is  done  at  the  work- 
ingman's  home,  but  where  he  is  in  the  employ  of  others.  The  work  was 
done  by  means  of  blank  schedules  distributed  by  the  communal  and 
police  authorities  and  collected  by  them  within  five  days.  In  this 
manner  64,899  blanks  were  distributed,  of  which  61,257  were  returned 
in  such  shape  that  they  could  be  used.  These  give  information  con- 
cerning 134,712  persons.  The  enumeration  was  made  in  the  summer 
of  1895. 

The  report  consists  of  an  introduction  explaining  the  object  of  and 
methods  pursued  in  the  investigation  and  an  analysis  of  the  results 
obtained,  and  a  series  of  statistical  tables  showing  by  enumeration 
districts  and  for  each  skilled  trade,  respectively,  the  number  and  sex 
of  employers  and  independent  master  workmen,  foremen,  journeymen, 
apprentices,  and  unskilled  laborers  covered  by  the  investigation,  the 
number  of  trades  learned,  and  length  of  apprenticeship  of  al^male 
employers  and  independent  master  workmen,  etc. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  of  most  general  interest,  as  far  as 
those  engaged  in  undoubtedly  skilled  trades  are  concerned,  can  be  sum- 
marized in  two  tables.  The  first  of  these  shows  the  distribution  of 
these  workingmen  according  to  whether  they  are  employers  or  inde- 
pendent master  workmen,  journeymen,  apprentices,  or  other  employees 
for  each  trade  separately. 

NUMBER  OF  PROPRIETORS  IN  THE  SKI1.LED  TRADES  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES. 


Skilled  trades. 


Barbers  and  hair- 
dre88«»r8 

Wlginakers  and 
hairdressers . . 

Bakers 

Surgical  instru- 
meut  and  band- 
age makers 

Coopers 

Brewers 

Welldigeers 

Bookbinders  and 
paper-box  mak- 
ers  

Bruabmakerti . . . 
Confoetiouen. . . . 

Rooiera 

Wire  drawers 


Proprietors. 


Em- 

I)loy- 

ing 

labor. 


613 

55 
2,058 


77 
329 
264 

30 


200 

72 

219 

320 


Work- 
ing 
alone. 


691 

17 
1,559 


39 

566 

73 

29 


160 
98 
65 

361 


Total. 


Fore 
men. 


1,204 

72 
4,517 


116 

895 

337 

59 


360 
170 
284 
681 


3 


117 


4 

6 
51 


Joumej-men. 


At 
trades 
speci- 
fied. 


\\. 


}A 


451 

67 
2,706 


96 
329 
380 

48 


203 

86 

264 


At 

other 

trades. 


25 


Total 


\ ^. 


453 

67 
2,731 


97 
831 
380 

50 


206 

86 

264 

595 


Apprentices. 


At 
trades 
speci- 
fied. 


\, 


583 

52 
1,775 


117 

211 

126 

9 


177 

46 

246 

166 


At 

other 

trades. 


13 


2 


\. 


Total 


583 

52 

1,788 


117 

213 

128 

9 


179 

46 

246 

167 


other 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


11 

4 

483 


9' 

24 

178 

29 


74 

7 

78 


Total 
p«- 
sons 
occn- 
X>ied. 


2,254 

195 
9,636 


343 

1,460 

1,072 

147 


834 
313 
881 
88;     1,543 

...i  1 
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NUMBER  OF  PROPRIETORS  IN  THE  SKILLED  TRADES  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEE?— 

Continued. 


SUlled  trades. 


Wood  tnmen. 
pipe  cutten,  etc. 

Printers  (book).. 

PrinterB(on  stone, 
xinc,  copper,  etc.) 

Color  printers — 

Dvers 

Filocatterv 

Fitters  (gas, 
water  pipes, 
heating  appa- 
ratos) 

Brass  and  copper 
niolders 

Tanners 

Pewter,  sine,  and 
metal  molders.. 

Glaziers 

Bell  molders 

Jewelry  workers. 

Engravers,  chas- 
ers  

Glore  makers — 

Hat  and  cap  mak- 
ers  

Comb  makers 

Tinsmiths 

Basket  makers.  . 

Furriers 

Coppersmiths 

Sign  and  house 
painters,  lac- 
querers 

Masons 

Butchers 

Millers 

Millwrights 

Musioafinstru- 
men  t  makers... 

Pin  and  needle 
makers 

Nail  smiths 

Fringe  makers. . . 

Saddlers  uid  har- 
ness makers... 

Ship  carpenters . . 

Ormders  (knives, 
scissors,  tools). 

Ironworkers(not 
speciaUats) 

House  and  look 
smiths 

Safe  makers 

Range  makers... 

Ornamental  iron 
workers 

Iron  workers  on 
vehicles 

Iron  workers  on 
machinery 

Iron  turners 

Tool  makers 

Blacksmiths  (not 
specialists) 

Axle  and  spring 
makers 

Anchor,  anvil, 
and  ship  smiths 

Shaners  (fa^on 
scnmiede) 

Horseshoers  and 
jgunsmiths 

Chainsmiths 

Cutlers 

Scythe  uid  sickle 
smiths 

Tool  smiths 


Proprietors. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ing 
labor. 


31 


Work- 
ing 
alone. 


I73| 


973 
I.IU 
2,012 

078 
30 

17 


11 


807 
1,57« 
1,400 

452 
28 

23 


ToUl 


890 
127 


42 


1,780 
2,000 
3,472 
1,430 
58 

40 


Fore- 
men. 


1,106 
92 


23 


Journeymen. 


At 
trades 
speci- 
fied. 


190 
246 

37 

5 

86 

62 


60 

52 

228 

40 
212 


80 

14 
11 

56 

6 

553 

445 

75 

140 


1,808 
7,771 
1.818 
1,127 
81 

29 

6 
33 
15 

472 
156 

404 

503 

215 
28 
34 

sr 


At 

other 

trades. 


54 


6 

t,l9l 

8 

U 

2 

367 
10 
54 

1 
23 


10 
10 


61 
7 

6 
6 


10 


6 
22 


11 
782 

17 
120 

4 


10 


Total 


200 
256 

40 

5 

86 

62 


73 

58 
235 

46 

218 


Apprentices. 


At 

trades 

speci- 

Aed. 


86 

14 
12 

56 

6 

563 

445 

81 
162 


1.009 
8,553 
1.835 
1.247 
85 

29 

6 
33 
15 

482 
156 

404 

593 

215 
28 
34 

31 


54 


6 

1,191 

8 

11 

2 

360 
10 
54 


139 

248 

45 
4 

17 
31 


30 

46 

50 

21 

101 

1 

40 

17 

8 

15' 


At 

other 

trades. 


503 

221 

32 

110 


1,014 

1.526 

1,345 

248 

15 


6 
4 
5 

426 
35 

576 

1,214 

413 
26 
30 

13 


57 

i 

1,069 

10 

9 


256 

1 
18 


8 


6 

164 

1 

3 


■.\        4 


i. 


TotaL 


130 
254 

46 
4 

17 
31 


31 

40 
50 

28 

101 

1 

41 

17 
9 

15 


221 

321 
118 


1,019 

1,090 

1,346 

251 

15 


6 


427 
35 

576 

1,214 

414 
26 
30 

13 


Other 
em- 
ploy 
ees. 


7 
65 

22 


81 

8 


6 

8 
52 

5 

4 


9 

5 
5 

12 
1 
33 
16 
23 
13 


126 

2,607 

290 

275 

4 

« 

I 


21 

10 
2 

11 

40 

3 

"i 

10 


57i, 


1 

1.069 

10 

9 


42 


256 
1 
18 


v-4- 


12 

I 


Total 
per- 
sons 
occu- 
pied. 


738 
711 

141 

13 

301 

171 


155 

170 
534 

127 

721 

2 

283 

72 
71 

200 

30 

1.050 

2.028 

326 

444 


4.851 

15.704 

6.984 

3,307 

164 

70 

85 

241 
71 

2,031 
288 

2,700 

2.660 

833 
62 
82 

72 

2 

152 

6 

12 

4,864 

30 

40 

3 

1,224 
19 
220 
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NUHBEB  OF  PROPRIETORS  IN  THE  SKILLED  TRADES  AND  THEIR  EKPLOYEE8— 

Conoladed. 


Skilled  trades. 


Tailors 

Chimney  sweeps 
Joiners^DOt  spe- 
cialists)   

House  joiners 

Wooden  toy  and 
omameutmak- 


Froprietors. 


Em- 
ploy- 
ing 
lab^. 


era 

Trunk  makers . . . 

Cabinet  makers. . 

Cabinet  makers, 
fancy  inlaid 
and  scroU  work 

Pattern  makers. . 

Farnitnreroakers 

Floor  carnenters. 

Coffin  malcers — 

Cbair  makers .... 

Loom  makers 

Wooden  tool 
makers 

Slioeand  slipper 
makers 

Soap  and  candle 
makers 

Rope  makers 

Sieve  makers 

Spur  and  screw 
makers  and  ri- 
Hers 

Umbrella  and 
parasol  makers . 

Toy  and  wood- 
work finishers. 

Stone  cutters 

Stone  setters 

Knitters  and  em- 
broiderers   

Stucco  workers.. 

Paper  hangers, 
decorators 

Potters 

Cloth  makers 

Watch  and  clock 
makers 

Gilders 

Finishers  of 
rough  wooden 


ware 

Wagon  makers. 

Weavers 

Carpenters 


2,168 
103 

1,704 
383 


1 

11 

8 


2 

7 
238 

1 

15 
15 

1 

4 

2,606 

28 
88 
11 

34 

15 

2 

176 

67 

72 
67 

155 

172 

82 

231 
22 


101 
7731 
883| 
586 


Work 

ing 

alone. 


ToiAl. 


3,462i  5,630>» 
22       125 


2,013 
217 


8 
166 


Fore- 
men. 


3,717; 
550 


22 


3 
15 
12 


3 

15 

406 

1 
20 
37 

1 


6,710  9,406 


25 

07 
19 


23 

12 

5 

107 
37 

161 
46 

122 
137 
111 

352 
8 


314 
1,222 
3,800 

988 


Total '27,257  33,942 


53 

185 

30 


67 

27 

7 

283 

94 

223 
113 

277 
309 
193 

683 

30 


415 
1,996 
4,683 
1,574 


61,199 


55 


32 
9 


Joumejrmen. 


At 
trades 
speci- 
fied. 


6 


31 

3 
5 


1 

26 
5 


2 

8 

2 

48 


1,024 


2,734 
102 

2«386 
612 


2 
19 
18 


9 

8 
457 

1 
27 
27 

2 


2,787 

32 

110 

J6 


47 
18 

6 
865 
207 

85 
223 

176 
811 

77 

186 
30 


93 

640 

736 

2.870 


40, 189 


At 

other 

trades. 


2 


6 


Total 


Apprentices. 


At 
trades 
speci- 
fied. 


2,736 
103 

2,386 
614! 


2, 
19 

181 

i 

463 

li 

27, 

27, 

2. 


1,726 
42 

1,448 
304 


4 
10 


3 
2 

237 
1 
9 
9 


3   2,790     1,754 


4 

11 


19 

2 

713 


At 

other 

trades. 


82  5 

110  34 

16  1 


48 

18 

6 
869 
207 

85 
227 

187 
311 

77 

188 
82 


93 

659 

738 

3,583 


36 
8 

4 

182 
31 

17 
82 

158 

148 

29 

164 
20 


47 
474 
161 
693 


1.854;42,043  21,866 


2 


TotaL 


Other 
em- 
ploy 
ees. 


1,726 
42 

l,448i 
306 


•     1 


3 


126 


359 


4 
10 


3 
2 
238 
1 
9 
9 


1,754 

5 

84 

1 


86 

8 

4 

183 

31 

17 
83 

161 

148 

29 

165 

20 


47 
477 
161 
819 


21,725 


Total 
per- 
sons 
occu- 
pied. 


113:  10.259 
21        278 


74,    7,657 
15     1,494 


19 


120 

38 
27 


35 

1 

88 
160 

12 

51 

11 
53 
14 

5 
5 


27 

41 

830 

515 


6,589 


6 
40 
41 


15 

25 

1.132 

3 

57 
73 

8 

9 

14. 101 

131 
361 

47 


141 

90 

19 

1,449 

497 

338 

474 

643 
836 
818 

944 

87 


684 

8,180 
6,904 

6,539 


132,680 


Of  the  total  namber  of  persons  engaged  in  the  skilled  trades,  as  shown 
in  this  table,  46  per  cent  were  proprietors  of  establishments,  1  per  cent 
were  foremen,  32  per  cent  were  journeymen,  16  per  cent  were  appren- 
tices, And  5  per  cent  were  employed  at  unskilled  labor.  Of  the  propri- 
etors, 44^  per  cent  employed  labor  and  55^  per  cent  worked  alone. 

As  regards  sex,  the  enumeration  shows  that  out  of  the  61,199  pro- 
prietors in  the  above  table,  1,607  were  females.  Of  the  proprietresses 
there  were  567  who  worked  alone,  that  is,  who  did  not  employ  labor,  of 
whom  325  were  tailoresses,  144  weavers,  19  bakers,  17  shoe  and  shpper 
makeray  16  knitters  and  embroiderers,  9  butchers,  8  millers,  7  basket 
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makers,  6  hairdressers,  3  brush  makers,  2  farriers,  2  watchmakers,  1  con- 
fectioner,  1  hat  and  cap  maker,  1  saddler,  1  joiner,  1  grinder  (cutlery), 
1  furniture  maker,  1  sieve  maker,  1  umbrella  maker,  and  1  stonecutter. 
The  remaining  1,040  proprietresses  were  employers  of  labor.  They  rep- 
resent almost  every  trade  enumerated,  though  the  greater  part  fall 
within  the  classes  of  tailoresses,  of  whom  there  were  231,  bakers  206, 
butchers  98,  millers  71,  weavers  45,  shoe  and  slipper  makers  43,  black- 
smiths (not  specialists)  28,  joiners  (not  specialists)  24,  and  barbers  and 
hairdressers  23.  Of  the  total  of  1,024  foremen,  but  5  were  females. 
Among  the  employees  there  were  803  female  journeymen,  405  female 
apprentices,  and  1,262  females  employed  at  occupations  other  than 
skilled  trades. 

The  next  table  shows  the  degree  of  technical  training  undergone  by 
male  proprietors  of  establishments  engaged  in  purely  skilled  trades. 

DURATION  OF  APPRBNTICBSHIP  OF  HALE  PBOPRIBTORS  IN  SKILLED  TRADES. 


Skilled  trade«. 


hair 


Barbers    uid 
dressers  

Wig  makers  and  hair- 
dressers   

Bakers 

Surgical  instrument 
and  bandage  mak- 
ers  

Coopers  

Brewers 

WeU  diggers 

Bookbinders  and  pa- 
per-box makers — 

Brush  makers 

Confectioners 

Roofers 

Wire-drawers 

Wood  turners,  pipe 
cutters,  etc 

Printers  (book) 

Printers  (on  stone, 
sine,  copper,  etc.) . . 

Color  printers 

Dyers 

File  cutters 

Fitters  (gas,  water 
pipes,  heating  ap- 
paratus)   

Brass  and  copper 
molders 

Tanners 

Pewter,  sine,  and 
metal  molders 

Olasiers 

Bell  molders 

Jewelry  workers 

Engravers,  chasers . . 

Glore  makers 

Hat  and  cap  makers . 

Comb  makers 

Tinsmiths 

Basket  makers 

Furriers 

Coppersmiths 

Sign  and  house  paint- 
ers, laoquerers 

Masons 

Batoben 


1,176 

72 
4,292 


113 

879 

326 

59 

352 
105 
272 
673 
1 

385 
123 

30 

4 

106 

63 


41 

55 
191 

47 

388 

1 

141 

36 

44 
123 

23 

836 

1,325 

182 

142 

1,771 
2,682 
8,866 


Number  who  have  served  an  apprentioeship  of  years 

specified. 


Over 

l,but 

not 

over 

2. 


133 

1 

126 


1 

10 
16 

2 

2 

5 

2 

21 


8 


3 


12 


3 

2 

6 

143 


40 

62 

107 


153 

4 

979 


2 

114 

92 

9 

10 

9 

10 

97 


30 
3 


8 
2 


1 
18 

3 

28 


1 
1 
1 
7 


13 

410 

1 

1 

156 
364 
601 


Over 

2.  but 

not 

over 

3. 


606' 

44 

2,513 


46 
484 
149 

27 

170 

60 

185 

423 

1 

198 
81 

10 

2 

66 

26 


88 

26 
127 

18 
238 


20 

3 

15 

54 

12 

451 

532 

86 

66 

896 
1,793 
2,154 


Over 

Over 

3,  but 

4,  but 

not 

not 

over 

over 

4. 

5. 

187 

21 

19 

3 

313 

35 

49 

4 

169 

65 

18 

1 

9 

122 

30 

62 

12 

63 

6 

71 

13 

._ 

Over 

5,  but 

not 

over 

6. 


109 
53 

12 

2 

17 

26 


17 
28 

17 

78 

1 

65 

22 

24 

45 

4 

296 

114 

78 

57 

471 
272 
223 


28 
14 


5 
4 

3 
14 


39 

8 

4 

6 

3 

45 

27 

16 

11 

86 
62 
44 


Over 
6. 


3 

14 
2 
1 

2 
4 
2 
4 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


3 


11 

12 

1 

4 

24 

19 

8 


1 

io 


11 
191 

1\ 


Total. 


11   1,111 

72 
39  4,024 


26 
19 


110 

868 

281 

49 

339 
153 
262 
642 
1 

379 
105 

28 

4 

08 

62 


Number  who 
have  served 
apprentice- 
ships in — 


Their 
present 
trades. 


41 

53 
187 

44 

376 

1 

138 

36 

44 

118 

21 

51      828 

10   1,257 

. . .        182 

2       141 


1,710 
.2,610 


1,103 

72 
3,083 


04 
866 
278 

46 


Other 
trades. 


1,692' 
2,598, 


8 


41 


16 
2 
8 
3 


339 

148 

5 

259 

3 

640 

2 

1 

........ 

376 

3 

102 

3 

28 

3 

1 

96 

2 

62 

28 

13 

50 

8 

187 

43 

1 

374 

2 

1 

iss 

35 

i 

43 

I 

116 

2 

21 

823 

5 

1,248 

9 

180 

2 

141 

18 
VI 
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DURATION  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  OF  MALE  PROPRIETORS  IN  SKILLED  TRADES- 

Continaed. 


Skilled  tradea. 


Male 
pro- 
piie- 
tora. 


Millen 

Millwrights 

Musicafinstrameiit 

makers 

Pin  and  needle  mak- 


ers  

Nailsmiths 

Frinee  makers 

Saddlers  and  harness 
makers 

Ship  carpenters 

Grinders  (knives, 
scissors,  tools) 

Iron  workers  (not 
specialists) 

House  and  lock- 
smiths  

Safe  makers 

Range  makers 

Ornamental  iron 
workers 

Iron  workers  on  vehi- 
cles   

Iron  workers  on  ma- 
chinery  

Iron  turners 

Tool  makers 

Blacksmi  ths  (not  spe- 
cialists)  

Axle  and  spring  mak- 
ers   

Anchor,  an-vil,  and 
ship  smiths 

Shapers  (fa9on- 
scnmiede) 

Horseshoers  uid  gun- 
smiths 

Chainsmiths 

Cutlers 

Scythe  and  sickle 
smiths 

Toolamiths 

Tailors 

Chimney-sweeps 

Joiners  (not  special- 
ists)  

House  Joiners 

Wooflen  toy  and  or- 
nament makers 

Trunk  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Cabinetmakers,  fancy 
inlaid  and  scroll 
work 

Pattern  makers 

Furniture  makers  . . . 

Floor  carpenters 

Coffin  maikers 

Chair  makers 

Loom  makers 

Wooden  tool  makers. 

Shoe  and  slipper 
mnkers 

Soap  and  candle 
makers 

Rope  makers 

Sieve  makers 

Spur  and  screw  mak- 
ers and  riflers 

Umbrella  and  parasol 
makers 

Toy  and  wood  work 

nniahen 

Stonecutten 


Number  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  years 

specified. 


1  or 
un- 
der. 


1.351 
58 

40 

18 

aos 

26 

1,095 
02 

1,713 

780 

187, 

J' 

I 
16 

2 

41 
6 
5 

2,511 

12 

19 

1 

670 

5 

140 

2 

56 

5,074 

121 

3,092 
546 

3 
12 
12 


3 

15 

401 

1 

19 
37 

1 

4 

9,346 

51 

181 

29 

57 

26 

7 
277 


39 


1 
19 


Over 

l,but 

not 

over 

2. 


12 
3 


1 
42 


19 
3 


68 
4 

*i 


198 
2 


1 
36 


Over 
2,  but 

not 
over 

8. 


22 


37 
29 

•I 

1 
2 


136 


86 
"'3 


7 

453 

2 

290 
32 


22 


6 


920 

4 
8 
6 

1 


1 
88 


682 

38 


8 

40 

8 

752 
80 

276 

516 

127 

4 
7 

12 


25 
4 

4 

1,767 

12 

11 

1 

430 
8 

74 

1 

26 

8,100 

45 

2,303 
347 

2 
8 


2 

9 

247 


Over 
3,  but 

not 
over 

4. 


6 

18 

1 

2 

5,589 

28 

103 

11 

87 

9 


122 


Over 
4,  but 

not 
over 

5. 


67 

12 

6 

21 

5 

251 
5 

1,098 

190 

63 
2 
3 

1 

1 

10 
2 
1 

420 


68 

2 

43 


19 

1,153 

32 

841 

129 

1 
2 

4 


6 

108 

1 

10 
7 


2 

2,127 

8 

53 
4 

16 

4 

2 
06 


16 
5 

11 

2 

10 

5 

52 
2 

209 


3 


132 


2 


20 


10 

1 

3 

109 

21 

132 
23 


Over 

5,  but 

not 

over 

6. 


11 


409] 

] 

10 
2 

2 

2 


1 
161 


3 


10 


1 

i 


18 
7 

20 
4 


2 


1 
2 


83 
'2 


Over 
6. 


11 


8 


20 
9 

18 
2 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


29 
2 


86 

"i 


85 

4 
1 


18 


Total 


1,043 
50 

36 

18 

127 

20 

1,087 
87 

1,091 

773 

186 

7 

12 

16 

2 

41 
6 
5 

2,491 

12 

19 

1 

567 

6 

136 


Number  who 
have  served 


ships  in— 


Their 
present 
trades. 


2 
56 
18,  5,033 

1       117 

22  3,645 
5       645 


88 

4 
1 


'A 


8 
10 
12 


3 

16 

897 

1 

18 
86 

1 

4 

9,270 

44 

178 
24 

57 

24 

6 
2601 


Other 
trades. 


1,016 
53 

35 

18 

125 

20! 

1.086 
86 

1,689 

767 

184 
6 
12 


3,615 
643 

3 

0 

12 


8 

15 

306 

1 


27 
3 


1 
i 

2 

6 

2 
1 


15 

2 

41 
5 
5 

i 

2,483 

8 

12 

19 

1 

136 

1 

i 

5,026 
117 

i 

7 

30 
2 


36 

1 

4 

9,254 

16 

44 

178 
22 

2 

66 

1 

22 

2 

8 
236 

2 

14 
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DURATION  OF  APPKENTICESHIP  OF  MALE  PROPRIETOBS  IN  SKILLED  TRADES^ 

Concluded. 


SkUled  trades. 


Stone  setters 

Knitters  snd  em- 
broiderers   , 

Stacoo  workers 

Paper  hangers,  dec- 
orators  

Potters , 

Cloth  makers 

Watch  and  clock 
makers 

Gilders 

Finishers  of  rough 
wooden  ware 

Wagon  makers 

Weavers 

Carpenters 


Total 50,592 


Male 
pro- 
prie- 
tors. 


92 

m 

118 

272 
302 
192 

566 
30 

414 
1,960 
4,494 
1,571 


Number  who  hsTe  served  an  apprenticeship  of  years 

specified. 


1  or 
un- 
der. 


22 

10 


105 
89 

819 
22 


Over 
l,but 

not 
over 

2. 


12 

48 
24 

4 

7 

25 

15 
1 

119 

237 

1,116 

163 


Over 

2,  but 

not 

over 

3. 


67 

97 
58 

187 

137 

80 

122 
9 

114 
1,291 
2,132 
1,125 


1,972;  7,199,33,886 


Over 

8,  but 

not 

over 

4. 


17 
17 

101 
89 
64 

304 
12 

7 
815 
173 
148 


11,222 


Over 
4,  but 

not 
over 

5. 


2 


3 

27 
50 
14 

80 
5 

6 

48 
56 
16 


Over 
5,  but 

not 
over 

6. 


2,244 


1 

14 
2 

10 
1 

3 

3 

22 

7 


402 


Over 
6. 


3 
26 

10 


253 


Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 


2 
1 

7 
25 
88 
24 


488 


Total 


Number  who 
have  served 
apprentice- 
ships in— 


90 

186 
110 

270 
801 
186 

5a 

29 

861 
1,961 
4,382 
1,515 


57,666 


Their 
present 
trades. 


182 
105 

209 
800 
183 

542 


858 
1,949 
4,865 
1,502 


57,274 


Other 
trades. 


4 
5 

i 
1 
8 

2 


8 
12 
17 
13 


892 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  59,592  male  proprietors  enumerated 
97  per  cent  served  apprenticeships.  Of  those  who  served  apprentice- 
ships,  3.4  per  cent  served  one  ye^r  or  under,  12.5  per  cent  over  one  year 
but  not  more  than  two  years,  58.8  per  cent  over  two  but  not  more  than 
three  years,  19.5  per  cent  over  three  but  not  more  than  four  years,  3.9 
per  cent  over  four  but  not  more  than  five  years,  0.7  per  cent  -over  five 
but  not  more  than  six  years,  and  0.4  per  cent  over  six  years.  In  the 
case  of  0.8  per  cent  the  time  was  not  reported. 

Dmcksaehen  der  Kommission  fur  Arbeiterstatistik:  Heffce  I,  III. — ^Erhe- 
bung  tLber  die  Arbeitszeit  in  Backereien  und  Konditoreien  (I  Theil, 
1892 ;  n  Theil,  1893).  Hefte  II,  V,  VIL— Brhebung  uber  Arbeitszeit, 
KiLudigungsiristen  und  Lehrlings-Yerhaltnisse  im  Handelsgewerbe 
(I  Theil,  1893;  II  Theil,  1894;  III  Theil,  1894).  Hefte  17,  VIII.— 
Erhebung  tiber  die  Arbeitszeit  in  G^treidemiihlen  (I  Theil,  1894; 
II  Theil,  1895).  Hefte  VI,  IX.— Brhebung  uber  die  Arbeits-  und 
Gtohalts-Yerhaltnisse  der  Kellner  und  KeUnerinnen  (I  Theil,  1894;  U 
Theil,  1895). 

The  foregoing  investigations  were  conducted  by  the  commission  on 
labor  statistics  of  the  German  Empire.  The  duties  of  the  commission, 
as  defined  in  the  official  decree,  are  (1)  to  undertake  the  collection  and 
preparation  of  statistics  of  labor,  and  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  results 
whenever  requested  by  the  imperial  council  or  the  chancellor  of  the 
Empire;  (2)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  chancellor  regarding  the 
best  means  of  carrying  out  this  object. 

In  pursuance  of  these  duties,  the  commission  has  thus  far  issued  the 
nine  reports  above  enumerated. 
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The  first  and  third  reports  (Vols.  I,  III)  are  the  results  of  an  investi- 
gation concerning  the  hoars  of  labor  in  bakeries  and  confectioneries, 
conducted  by  means  of  schedules  of  inquiry.  The  information  collected 
relates  chiefly  to  hours  of  labor  for  a  regular  day's  work,  and  at  extra 
time,  in  all  bakeries  and  confectioneries;  conditions  of  apprenticeship, 
contract  of  employment,  tuition,  length  of  service,  education,  and  hours 
of  labor  of  apprentices;  housing  conditions  of  employees;  application 
of  machinery  in  the  bakery  industries.  The  second  part  of  the  inquiry 
relates  to  an  analysis  of  replies  received  from  master-bakers'  and  jour- 
neymen's associations  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  the  twelve-hour 
working  day,  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of  apprentices  and 
children,  and  Sunday  rest.  It  also  contains  opinions  in  reference  to 
the  influence  of  the  work  of  bakers  upon  their  health. 

The  second,  fifth,  and  seventh  reports  (Vols.  II,  V,  YII)  of  the 
commission  contain  the  results  of  an  investigation  covering  inquiries 
regarding  the  hours  of  labor,  notice  given  in  case  of  discontinuance  of 
employment,  and  conditions  of  apprenticeship  of  employees  in  the  mer- 
cantile industries.  The  first  part  contains  a  series  of  statistical  tables 
showing  the  number  of  employers  and  employees  in  each  locality  enu- 
merated, the  sex  and  standing  of  the  latter  (whether  apprentices  or 
journeymen),  hours  of  oi>ening  and  of  closing  the  establishments,  actual 
working  hours  at  regular  and  at  extra  time  for  each  sex,  length  required 
of  notice  of  discontinuance  of  employment,  and  the  number  of  employees 
boarding  or  lodging  with  their  employers,  or  living  in  dwellings  rented 
of  the  latter.  The  inquiry  covers  8,235  establishments  in  389  localities, 
and  employing  23,725  persons.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  this 
inquiry  contain  a  presentation  and  discussion  of  replies  to  inquiries  sent 
to  mercantile  associations  throughout  Germany  regarding  the  extent  to 
which  the  existing  hours  of  labor  may  be  regarded  as  detrimental  to  the 
physical  and  intellectual  condition  of  employees;  in  what  manner, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  time  of  labor  may  be  reduced  without 
being  harmful  to  the  business  interests  and  to  the  public;  the  reasons 
for  or  against  the  enactment  of  a  law  fixing  a  minimum  period  of  notice 
to  be  required  for  the  severance  of  the  relations  of  employers  and  their 
employees ;  and,  finally,  the  advisability  and  practicability  of  adopting 
a  uniform  hour  for  closing  establishments. 

The  fourth  and  eighth  reports  (Vols.  IV,  VIII)  relate  to  similar 
inquiries  regarding  the  hours  of  labor  in  fiour  mills.  Statistics  cover 
chiefiy  the  hours  of  labor  and  Sunday  rest  in  steam,  water  power,  and 
wind  mills. 

The  sixth  and  ninth  reports  (Vols.  VI,  IX)  contain  the  results  of 
inquiries  regarding  the  labor  and  wage  conditions  of  waiters  and  wait- 
resses, the  influence  of  the  present  working  day  upon  the  health,  educa- 
tion, and  domestic  life  of  employees,  the  regulation  of  working  hours 
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for  adults  and  children,  Sunday  rest,  gratuities,  lines,  and  emplojrment 
agencies.  The  replies  were  received  &om  hotel  and  restaurant  proprie- 
tors' associations  and  waiters'  and  cooks'  unions.  Statistics  of  sickness 
and  mortality  collated  from  local  sick  funds  are  also  presented. 

Die  Belegschaft  der  Bergwerke  und  Salinen  im  Oberbergamtsbezirk  Dort- 
mundj  nach  der  Zdhlung  vom  16.  Dezember  1893.  Zusammengestellt 
von  O.  Taeglichsbeck,  koniglichen  Berghauptmann  und  Oberberg- 
amtsdirektor  zu  Dortmund.  Erster  Theil,  1895,  xxxi,  461  pp. :  Z weiter 
Theil,  1896,  Ixii,  663  pp. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  a  census  enumeration  taken  by  the  cen- 
tral mining  office  of  Dortmund  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Mine  Oper- 
ators' Association  at  Essen,  on  December  16, 1893.  It  relates  to  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the  officials  and  employees  at  the 
mines  and  salt  works  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  central  mining 
office  (Oberbergamtsbezirk)  at  Dortmund.  The  territory  covered  by 
the  report  includes  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  the 
principality  of  Siegen,  the  districts  of  Osnabruck  and  Aurich,  the 
counties  of  Wittgenstein- Wittgenstein  and  Wittgenstein-Berleburg, 
the  towns  of  Burbach  and  Keunkirchen,  and  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  the 
subdivisions  of  Bees,  Duisburg,  Essen,  and  parts  of  Dusseldorf  and 
Elberfeld. 

Within  this  territory  are  found  deposits  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  sul- 
phur, and  salt.  The  chief  mining  industry  is  that  of  coal,  over  one-half 
of  the  total  output  of  Germany  coming  from  this  section. 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  December  16, 1893,  the  total  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  niines,  salt  works,  and  mineral  baths  of  the 
Dortmund  district  was  158,368.  These  were  distributed  as  follows: 
155,934,  or  98.46  per  cent,  in  164  coal  mines;  2,147,  or  1.36  per  cent,  in 
24  ore  mines ;  225,  or  0.14  per  cent,  in  5  salt  works ;  62,  or  0.04  per  cent, 
at  the  Government  mineral  baths  at  Oeynhausen. 

As  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  other  than  coal-mining  indus- 
tries is  comparatively  insignificant,  about  1^  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the 
information  is  chiefly  valuable  as  regards  coal-mine  workers.  Concern- 
ing female  labor,  the  enumeration  shows  that  of  the  total  employees  of 
all  the  industries  treated,  only  27  were  females.  These  were  engaged  at 
various  mineral  mines.  There  were  no  women  engaged  in  any  capac- 
ity at  the  coal  mines  and  salt  works. 

The  two  volumes  comprising  this  report  consist  mainly  of  statistical 
tables,  but  93  out  of  a  total  of  1,217  pages  being  devoted  to  text.  The 
figures  are  given  in  the  greatest  detail,  each  establishment  being  sepa- 
rately treated.  A  review  of  the  more  important  facts  is  presented 
below. 
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In  the  establishments  considered  the  ages  of  employees  and  officials 
vary  from  14  to  over  60  years,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


▲GE  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


Age  (years). 


U 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

28 

27 

28 

29 

30 

h'.'.'.'.. '...'.'. 

33 

84 

35 

30 

37 

38 

89 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46to47  .... 
48  to 50  .... 
51  to  55..,. 
66  to  60  ... . 
Over  60..., 

Total 


Engi- 

Aetna! 

Day 
laborers. 

Other 

Offioiala. 

neers  and 
firemen. 

mine 
workers. 

occupa- 
tions. 

TotaL 

11 

137 

962 

313 

613 

1,066 

16 

168 

1,479 

488 

esi 

2,782 

12 

97 

8,930 

809 

228 

4,576 

20 

100 

4,913 

817 

139 

6,489 

18 

88 

5.712 

367 

138 

6,318 

20 

77 

6,230 

356 

128 

6^811 

11 

51 

4,784 

276 

112 

5,234 

17 

69 

4,156 

260 

87 

4,580 

27 

48 

8,097 

202 

92 

8,466 

61 

78 

4,713 

801 

139 

5,282 

66 

116 

5,186 

874 

156 

6,838 

85 

100 

6,118 

836 

170 

5,809 

80 

137 

6,037 

294 

167 

5,715 

HI 

141 

5,164 

293 

198 

6,907 

131 

131 

4,747 

257 

165 

5,431 

141 

134 

.4,751 

284 

175 

5,485 

140 

151 

4,625 

277 

187 

5,280 

133 

126 

8,920 

283 

167 

4,629 

144 

140 

8,656 

279 

162 

4,381 

163 

160 

8,676 

264 

148 

4,410 

170 

143 

8,727 

276 

170 

4,486 

187 

164 

8,410 

250 

166 

4167 

177 

155 

8,183 

250 

148 

8,913 

164 

154 

2,725 

226 

107 

8»876 

141 

139 

2,506 

226 

133 

8,147 

165 

152 

2,583 

228 

112 

8.190 

165 

161 

2,598 

237 

121 

8.282 

158 

139 

2.389 

247 

126 

8,058 

166 

147 

2,325 

251 

113 

8,001 

153 

168 

2,202 

189 

120 

2,827 

160 

163 

2,091 

210 

121 

2.735 

157 

138 

1,873 

193 

112 

2.468 

242 

276 

2,696 

403 

157 

3,774 

832 

345 

3, 565 

580 

236 

5.058 

589 

479 

3,749 

794 

307 

5.918 

286 
183 

281 
163 

1,602 
701 

565 
466 

191 
142 

2,925 

1,655 

4,976 

5,586 

129,602 

11,721 

6,483 

158,368 

The  age  of  19  years,  which  immediately  precedes  entry  npon  military 
service,  is  best  represented,  there  beiug  a  much  smaller  number  of 
employees  of  each  age  from  20  to  23  years,  which  are  the  ages  of  mili- 
tary service.  After  the  period  of  military  service,  the  age  of  27  years 
is  best  represented.  From  that  age  onward  there  is  an  almost  steady 
decrease  in  number  for  each  succeeding  year,  especially  in  the  case  of 
mine  workers. 

The  number  of  married  employees  is  comparatively  large  when  it  is 
considered  that  over  one-half  of  all  employees  were  under  30  years  of 
age.  Of  the  158,368  persons  reported  91,648,  or  67.87  per  cent,  were 
married ;  2,466,  or  1.56  per  cent,  were  widowed  and  divorced,  and  64,254, 
or  but  40.57  per  cent,  were  single. 

STABrLiTY  OP  OCCUPATIONS.— This  subjcct  receives  more  attention 

than  any  other,  and  is  illustrated  by  tables  showing  the  number  of 

officials  and  employees  who  follow  the  occupations  of  their  fathers,  the 

length  of  service  in  the  same  occupation  of  all  officials  and  employees, 

and  the  numher  remaining  in  the  same  establishment  during  their 

entire  period  of  service. 
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It  is  shown  that  59,256,  or  37.42  per  cent,  of  the  officials  and  employees 
in  all  the  industries  considered  followed  the  same  occupation  as  their 
fathers.  In  coal  mining  the  per  cent  was  greatest,  being  37.60;  in 
other  mines  it  was  27.11  per  cent,  and  in  the  salt  works  it  was  16.89 
•per  cent. 

The  percentage  was  greatest  in  sections  where  the  industries  were 
of  longest  duration.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  percentage  of  coal  mine 
employees  whose  fathers  were  also  miners  was,  in  South  Dortmund, 
47.17;  in  Hattingen,  52.06;  and  in  Werden,  55.69,  while  in  Gelsen- 
kirchen,  Eecklinghausen,  and  Heme,  districts  in  which  coal  mining  is 
of  more  recent  development,  the  x)ercentages  were,  respectively,  28."36, 
27.34,  and  27.12. 

The  following  table  shows  the  length  of  service  of  officials  and 
employees  at  their  present  occupations,  and  the  number  of  these  who 
remained  in  the  same  establishments  during  the  entire  period  specified 
in  each  case: 

YEARS  OP  SERVICE  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  SAME  OCCUPATIONS 

AND  IN  THE  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Tot«L 
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YEABS  OF  SEBYICE  OF  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES  AT  THE  SAME  OCCUPATIONS 

AlO)  IK  THE  SAME  ESTABLISHMENTS-Conoluded. 


Yean 

of 
aerrice. 

Officials. 

Engineers  and 
firemen. 

Actual  mine 
workers. 

Day  laborers. 

Other  oocui»a- 
tions. 

TotaL 

At 
same 
occu- 
pation. 

In  same 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

At 
same 
occu- 
pation. 

In  same 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

At 
aame 
occu- 
pation. 

In  same 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

At 

same 

ooou- 

pation. 

In  same 
estab- 
lish- 
ment. 

At 
same 
occu- 
pation. 

In  same 

estab- 

liah- 

ment. 

At 
aame 
occu- 
pation. 

In  aame 

eatab- 

liah- 

ment. 

44 

45 

46.     ... 

13 

22 

18 

14 

9 

5 

9 

6 

5 

G 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 
1 
2 

1 

1 

i 

6 
7 
8 
4 
2 
2 
3 

1 

1 
2 

35 

28 

i' 

10 
17 
7 
4 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 

3 
6 

1 

1 
2 

65 

76 

44 

35 

22 

12 

24 

12 

7 

8 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 
4 

47 

48 

1 

2 
1 

49 

50 

61 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1 

2 

1 
3 

52 

53 

J 

54 

1 

i 

1 

1 

65 

1 

56 

1 

1 

57 

58 

50 

1 

1 

Total. 

4,976 

1. 382     5. 586 

3,113 

129,602 

52, 810 

11,721 

8,248 

6,483 

4,788 

158,368j    70,341 

As  the  industries  iii  this  section  are  largely  in  a  stage  of  rapid  devel- 
opment, a  greater  number  of  employees  are  found  to  have  been  engaged 
in  their  present  occupations  for  one  year  or  under  than  for  any  other 
period  of  service.  There  is  an  almost  steady  decrease  for  each  suc- 
ceeding period.  The  only  decided  exception  is  found  in  the  number 
employed  seven,  eight,  and  nine  years.  The  abnormal  decrease  shown 
here  is  due  to  military  service,  for  if  the  persons  mostly  entered  upon 
their  occupations  at  the  minimum  age,  14  years,  they  would  have 
attained  the  ages  of  21,  22,  and  23  years,  respectively,  which  ages,  as 
has  been  shown,  correspond  to  the  period  of  military  service. 

Of  all  the  employees  and  officials,  70,341,  or  44.42  per  cent,  remained 
in  the  service  of  the  same  establishments  during  the  entire  time  of 
employment  at  their  present  occupations. 

The  enumeration  showed  that  out  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
and  officials  154,517,  or  97.57  per  cent,  had  completed  their  elementary 
education.  This  percentage  would  undoubtedly  have  been  greater 
were  it  not  for  the  large  influx  of  foreigners,  which  is  always  present 
where  industries  are  rapidly  developing.  In  some  other  sections  of 
this  mining  district,  where  the  industries  are  older,  the  illiterates  com- 
prise less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 
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In  the  accompanying  table  is  given  a  general  review  of  the  hoasing 
conditions  of  the  employees  and  officials  as  regards  house  ownership 
and  tenancy : 

OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OWNING  HOUSES  AND  LIVING  IN  THEIR  OWN  AND 

IN  RENTED  HOUSES  AND  LODGINGS. 


^ees 

House 
owners. 

Living 
in  the& 

own 
houses. 

Living  in  rented  houses,  lodgings,  etc. 

Total 
officials 

and 
employ- 

ees. 

Officials  and  employ 
in — 

Ten- 
ants 
of  em- 
ployers. 

2,3?7 
73 

60 

Ten- 
ants of 
others. 

In- 
mates 
of  lodg- 
ing 
houses. 

j  Lodged 
with 

private 
fami- 
lies. 

Lodged 

W1& 

par- 
ents. 

Total. 

Coal  mines : 

Married 

14,532 
770 

894 

431 
494 

22 

3,564 
27.604 

641 

89  953 

Single 

63.580 

Widowed    and 
▼orced  

di- 

2,401 

Total 

15.696 

13,417 

2,460 

73,018 

947 

31.809 

34,283 

142,517 

155,934 

Ore  mines: 

Married 

381 
12 

35 

7 
19 

2 

17 
168 

19 

1  467 

Single - 

623 

Widowed    and 
voroed  

di- 

11 

2 

57 

Total 

404 

889 

37 

1,060 

28 

204 

429 

1,758 

2,147 

Salt  works : 

Married 

78 
2 

6 

70 
2 

5 

43 

4 

1 

181 

Single 

4 

1 

37 

Widowed    and 
vorced  

dl- 

7 

Total 

81 

77 

48 

66 

5 

29 

148 

225 

Mineral  hatha : 

Married 

30 

30 

3 

47 

Single 

3 

14 

Widowed    and 
vorced 

di- 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

31 

31 

3 

14 

3 

11 

31 

62 

and 

Total  officials 
employees... 

16,212 

13,914 

2,548 

74,158 

975 

32,021 

84,752 

144,464 

168,368 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  comparatively  large  proportion  of  house 
owners,  namely,  16,212  or  10.24  per  cent.  These,  however,  did  not  all 
occupy  their  own  homes,  14.17  per  cent  of  their  number  living  in  rented 
houses  or  lodgings.  Of  the  total  officials  and  employees,  8.79  x)er  cent 
lived  in  their  own  homes,  1.61  per  cent  were  tenants  of  their  employers, 
46.83  per  cent  lived  in  other  rented  houses,  0.61  lived  in  lodging  houses, 
21.94  lived  with  their  parents,  and  20.22  per  cent  boarded  with  stran- 
gers. Seven  hundred  and  eighty -four  of  the  house  owners  were  single 
men.    On  an  average,  each  family  occupied  three  rooms. 
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The  distance  from  residence  to  place  of  work  is  shown  for  each  person 
in  the  accompanying  table: 

DISTANCE    BETWEEN    RESIDENCE    AND    PLACE    OF    WORK   OF   OFFICIALS   AND 

EMPLOYEES. 


Distance  of  residence  from  place  of 

Coal  mines. 

Ore  mines. 

Salt  works. 

Mineral 
baths. 

Total. 

work. 

Per- 
sons. 

Per 
cent. 

85.70 

12.16 

1.70 

0.2L 

0.14 

Per- 
sons. 

1,382 

663 

93 

5 

4 

Per 
cent 

Per- 
sons. 

Per 
cent. 

Per- 
sons. 

Per 
cent. 

Per- 
sons. 

Per 
cent. 

2.5 miles  and  nnder 

133,780 

18,060 

2,641 

332 

212 

64.37 

30.88 

1.33 

0.23 

0.10 

207 

13 

2 

02.00 
5.78 
0.80 

50 

3 

96.16 
4.84 

135,428 

10.648 

2,736 

337 

210 

85.51 

Over  2.6  and  not  exceeding 4.7  miles. 
Over  4.7  and  notexceeding  6.8miles. 
Over  6.8  and  notexceeding 0.3  miles. 
Over  0.8  milra 

12.41 
1.73 

0.21 

3 

1.33 

0.14 

Total 

155,034 

100.00 

2,147 

100.00 

225100-00 

62 

100.00 

158,368 

100.00 

Persons  living  over  4.7  miles : 
In  their  own  houaes 

680 

1,205 

697 

653 

10.78 
37.83 
21.80 
20.50 

14 
55 
20 
13 

13.78 
53.02 
10.61 
12.74 

1 

4 

20.00 
80.00 

645 

1,264 

717 

66A 

10.50 

In  rented  dwellintnf  r .,-,---,-  r  r  ■, 

38.40 

Lodging  with  parents 

21.78 

Lodsins  with  stransrers 

20.23 

Total  living  over  4.7  miles 

3,185 

100.00 

102 

100.00 

5 

100.00 

3,202 

100.00 

Average  distance  of  residence 
from  place  of  work  (miles) 

1.5 

2.2 

1.4 

L4 

1.6 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  table  that  as  a  role  the  employees 
live  within  walking  distance  of  their  places  of  work,  85.51  x)er  cent 
having  not  over  4  kilometers  (2.5  miles)  to  go.  The  average  distance 
of  all  was  2.4  kilometers  (1.5  miles).  Of  those  who  lived  so  far  distant 
as  to  be  compelled  to  use  conveyances,  namely,  7.5  kilometers  (4.7  miles) 
and  over,  only  19.59  lived  In  their  own  homes.  Nearly  twice  the  num- 
ber, 38.40  per  cent,  lived  in  rented  dwellings,  21.78  per  cent  boarded 
with  their  parents,  and  20.23  per  cent  boarded  with  strangers. 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  depending  upon  officials 
and  employees  for  their  support. 

PERSONS  DEPENDENT  UPON  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOYEES. 


Wives. 

Children. 

Par- 
ents 
and 
grand- 
par- 
ents. 

Broth- 
ers 
and 

sisters. 

Total 

de- 
pend- 
ents. 

Total 
offi- 
cials 
and 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Total 

Indastries. 

Under  14  years 
of  age. 

Over  14  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

Whol- 
ly de- 
pend- 
ent. 

sap- 
ported 
by  the 

Sons. 

Daugh- 
ters. 

Sons. 

Daugh- 
ters. 

indus- 
tries. 

Coalmining. 
Oro  mining . 
Saltworks.. 
Mineral 
baths 

89,955 

1,466 

180 

47 

114, 101 

1,849 

218 

55 

100,061 

1,800 

204 

72 

85,290 
875 
107 

28 

32,047 

784 

03 

20 

290,480 

5,377 

622 

184 

237.486 

4,054 

622 

164 

24,776 

545 

36 

0 

6,780 

118 

8 

1 

411,050 

7,606 

846 

241 

155,034 

2,147 

225 

62 

567,803 
0.653 

i.on 

303 

Total. 

91,648 

116,223 

HI,  196 

36.300 

32,058206,672 

242,236 

25,366 

6,866 

420,652 

158,368 

578,920 

The  average  number  of  x)ersons  depending  upon  an  official  or  em- 
ployee was  2.66.  Of  the  dependents,  21.79  per  cent  were  wives,  70.55 
per  cent  children,  6.03  per  cent  parents  and  grandparents,  and  1.63  per 
cent  brothers  and  sisters.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  dependent  children 
were  under  14  years  of  age. 


AHVUAL  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS. 

In  the  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin  a  brief  note  was  given  indicating 
the  Gk)yemments  of  the  world  which  had  created  statistical  bureaus, 
the  sole  or  special  object  of  which  was  to  investigate  and  report  on  the' 
conditions  under  which  labor  is  prosecuted.  In  all  cases  the  creation 
of  these  bureaus  is  of  recent  date.  The  nations  of  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica have  not  waited,  however,  for  the  establishment  of  these  special 
bureaus  before  enteriDg  upon  the  collection  and  presentation  of  statis- 
tical information  concerning  labor  and  social  conditions,  and  the  reports 
of  such  bureaus  are  by  no  means  the  sole  source  of  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  these  questions.  The  various  departments  of  the  dif- 
ferent Governments,  especially  those  departments  concerned  with 
industry,  commerce,  or  public  works,  have  sooner  or  later  found  it 
necessary  to  organize  more  or  less  complete  statistical  services,  and 
within  the  field  of  their  investigations  it  has  often  been  advisable  to 
include  the  collection  of  information  concerning  matters  purely  social. 
Scattered  through  the  various  reports  of  the  independent  departments 
or  bureaus  of  all  Governments  there  is,  therefore,  information  of  a 
strictly  statistical  character  of  immediate  and  important  bearing  upon 
labor  conditions. 

The  great  number  and  variety  of  these  publications  and  the  greater 
or  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  them  renders  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  gain  even  a  knowledge  of  their  existence,  much  less  a  familiarity 
with  their  nature  and  contents.  Eecognizing  this,  practically  every 
nation  of  importance  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  an  annual 
statistical  abstract  in  which  are  presented  in  summary  form  the  most 
important  statistical  tables  appearing  in  all  of  the  various  official 
reports  of  the  Government.  These  abstracts,  therefore,  do  not  in  them- 
selves represent  original  investigations,  but  only  brief  summaries  of 
the  results  of  inquiries  made  by  various  bureaus.  In  the  great  majority 
of  cases  where  information  is  sought,  a  reference  to  these  compilations 
is  sufficient. 

The  following,  made  from  the  latest  accessible  abstracts,  is  given  in 
order  to  show  for  at  least  the  more  important  nations  the  periods  dur- 
ing which  such  abstracts  have  been  issued  and  in  a  general  way  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  concerning  which  information  is  given. 

In  this  presentation  no  effort  is  made  to  enter  into  particulars.  Only 
the  most  general  headings  are  employed.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  single 
caption  "Agricultural  Statistics"  is  made  to  embrace  all  the  informa- 
tion bearing  in  any  way  upon  agricultural  matters. 
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BELGIUM. 

Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  [Ministere  de  I'lnt^rienr  et  de 

rinstniction  Publique]. 


PubUshed  aiuce  1870. 


CONTEKTS. 


Area  and  popalation : 

Territorial  extent;  division  of  prop- 
erty. 

Population,  ages,  nationality,  educa- 
tion, occupations,  etc. 

Houses. 

Families. 

Births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Immigration  and  emigration. 
Political  statistics  (elections). 
Education. 
Publications,  libraries,  and  schools  of  art 

and  music. 
Savings  and  benevolent  institutions : 

Savings  banks. 

People's   banks   (cooperative   socie- 
ties). 

Pawnshops. 

Mutual  aid  societies. 

Employment  bureaus. 

Workingmen's  houses. 

Miners'  relief  and  pension  funds. 
Religious  statistics. 
Statistics  of  insane  and  idiotic. 
Medical  profession. 
Administration  of  justice: 

Court  records. 

Crime. 


Administration  of  justice — Concluded. 

Jails,  reformatories,  etc. 
Army. 

Government  finance  (receipts,  expendi- 
tures, debt,  etc.). 
Production : 

Agriculture  and  forestry. 
Mines  and  mining  (includes  statistics 
of  number  of  employees,  wages,  ac- 
cidents, etc.). 
Manufactures  (includes  statistics  of 
number  of  employees,  wages,  acci- 
dents, boards  of  arbitration,  etc.). 
Trade  and  commerce : 

Foreign  commerce  (imports,  exports, 

customs  receipts). 
Navigation. 
Fisheries. 
Wealth. 
Insurance. 

Financial  Institutions  (banks,  currency). 
Transportation : 

Railways  (includes  statistics  of  acci- 
dents). 
Tramways. 
Waterways. 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 


The  authorities  are  indicated  by  footnotes. 


HOLLAND. 

Jaarcijfers  [uitgegeven  door  de  Gentrale  Oommissie  voor  de  Statistiek] : 
Annuaire  Statistique  des  PaysBas  [Pabli6  par  la  Commission  Gentrale 
de  Statistique]. 


Published  since  1881. 


CONTENTS. 


Area. 

Meteorology. 
Population : 

Houses. 

Families. 

Births,  deaths,  marriages,  dlvorcea. 
£m  i^a  tion. 


Defective  classes  (blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 

etc.). 
Education. 
Economic  statistics : 

Occupations. 

Prices  of  commodities. 
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CONTENTS — concluded. 


Economic  statistics — Concluded. 

Savings  and  relief  institutions. 

Insurance. 

Wealth,  debt,  inheritances,  etc. 
Administration  of  Justice : 

Court  records. 

Failures. 

Prisons  and  crime. 
Production : 

Mines  and  mining. 

Fisheries. 

Agriculture   (includes    statistics    of 
prices). 


Production — Concluded. 

Sugar. 
Commerce  (includes  prices  of  principal 

commodities). 
Navigation. 
Financial  institutions  (banks,  currency, 

etc.). 
Transportation : 

Roads  and  canals. 

Railroads  (includes  statistics  of  acci- 
dents). 
Tramways. 
Postal  and  telegraph  services. 


Manufactures  (includes  statistics  of     Government  finances  (receipts,  expendi- 


inspection  of  factories). 
Spirituous  liquors. 


tnres,  taxation,  debt). 
Army  and  navy. 


FEANOE. 

Annuaire   Statistique  de   la  France  [Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du 
Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^grapbes]. 

Published  since  1878. 


CONTENTS. 


List  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  de  la 
Statistique  G^n^rale  (General  Statisti- 
cal Bureau)  since  1833. 
List  of  oflBcial  publications  from  which 

material  for  the  abstract  was  taken. 
Area  and  population : 

Territorial  extent  and  geographical 

distribution  of  population. 
Population  by  age,  sex,  conjugal  con- 
dition, occupation,  etc. 
Marriages,  births,  deaths. 
Emigration  and  immigration. 
Religious  denominations. 
Administration  of  justice : 
Criminal  cases. 
Civil  and  commercial  cases. 
Military  cases. 
Maritime  cases. 
Administrative  tribunals. 
Prison  statistics. 
Public  assistance  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions. 
Provident  institutions : 

National  and  private  savings  banks. 
Mutual  aid  societies. 
Old-age  pension  fund. 
Civil  pensions. 

Relief  work  in  cases  of  disasters,  etc. 
Pawnshops. 
Education  (includes  schools  of  art  and 
mnsic). 


Production : 

Agriculture  and  forestry. 

Mines  and  manufactures. 

Manufactures  by  the  Government  (to- 
bacco and  matches). 
Labor : 

Labor  exchanges. 

Employment  bureaus. 

Wages  and  hours  of  work. 

Strikes. 

Labor  unions. 

Accidents  and  factory  inspection. 

Cooperation. 
Tranaportation : 

Waterways. 

Public  roads. 

Railways. 

Tramways. 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 
Domestic  and  foreign  commerce. 
Navigation  and  fisheries. 
Govemmen  t  fin  an  ce : 

Receipts  and  expenditures. 

Direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

Public  debt. 
Financial  institutions,  banks,  currency, 

real  estate  values,  etc. 
Election  statistics. 
Newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Military  and  naval  ^toAX^W^^. 
Algeria,  Tnnia,  and  t^i^  ^o\o\i\ft». 
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GEEAT  BRITAIN. 

Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  [Commercial,  Labor,  and 

Statistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade]. 


Published  since  1853. 


CONTENTS. 


Government  receipts,  expenditures,  debts. 
Imports  and  exports. 
Finance : 

Bullion  and  specie. 

Coinage. 

Accumulative  Government  stocks. 
Transshipments. 

Prices    of   products,    imports,    and    ex- 
ports. 
Production : 

Agriculture. 

Fisheries. 

Textiles. 

Mines. 
Shipping. 
Transportation : 

Railways. 

Tramways. 
Joint-stock  companies. 


Banking: 

Savings  banks. 

Bank  of  England. 

Clearing  house,  etc. 
Provident  institutions: 

Building  societies. 

Industrial  and  provident  societies. 

Life  assurance. 
Postal  service. 
Population. 

Births,  deaths,  and  marriages. 
Emigration  and  immigration. 
Army  and  police  service. 
Education. 
Administration  of  justice: 

Crime. 

Bankruptcy. 

Patents  and  trade-marks. 
Wrecks  and  lives  lost. 


GERMANY. 

Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fur  das  Deutsche  Reich  [Kaiserliches  statistisches 

Amt]. 

Published  since  1880. 


CONTENTS. 

Consumption  and  prices — Concluded. 

Wholesale  prices. 
Government  finance   (reoeipte,  expendi- 
tures, debts,  etc.). 
Administration  of  justice: 

Court  records. 

Crime. 

Bankruptcy. 
Workingmen's  insurance: 

Sick-benefit  insurance. 

Accident  insurance. 

Invalid  and  old-age  insurance. 
German  colonies. 
Parliamentary  elections. 
Army  and  navy. 
Meteorological  data. 
Medical  statistics. 


Area  and  population : 

Territorial    extent    of   the    German 
States. 

Population  by  age,  sex,  place  of  birth, 
and  religion. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

Emigration. 
Production : 

Agriculture  and  forestry. 

Mines  and  mining. 

Manufactures. 
Trade  and  transportation : 

Internal  commerce. 

Foreign  commerce. 

Railways. 
Postal  and  telegraph  services. 
Consumption  and  prices : 

Consumption  of  products. 

An  appendix  contains  a  list  of  sources  of  information  and  a  series  of 
graphic  charts. 
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Oesterreichisches  statistisohesHandbuohfurdieimReiohsraths  vertretenen 
Kanigreiche  und  Lander  [k.  k.  statistische  Gentral-GommisBion]. 

Published  since  1882. 
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Area  and  population : 

Territorial  extent,  division  of  prop- 
erty. 

Population,  ages,  places  of  birth, 
domicile,  sex,  religion,  etc. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

Immigration  and  emigration. 
Production : 

Agriculture  and  forestry  (includes 
prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
wages). 


Health  service  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions : 
Physicians,  surgeons,  and  apotheca- 
ries. 
Hospitals 
Asylums  for  the  insane,  blind,  deaf 

and  dumb,  and  foundlings. 
Causes  of  death. 
Benevolent  institutions. 
Societies. 
Business  corporations. 


Mines  and  mining  (includes  number     AdministraHon  of  justice: 


of  employees,  accidents,  and  benev- 
olent institutions). 
Manufactures     (includes     working- 
men's  accident  and  sick-benefit  in- 
surance). 
Trade  and  transportation : 
Fisheries. 
Foreign  commerce. 
Waterways. 

Railways  (includes  statistics  of  acci- 
dents). 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 
Education. 
Religion. 

SWITZERLAND. 


Conrt  records. 

Crime. 

Prison  service. 
Financial  institutions  and  Gk>vernment 
finance : 

Banks. 

Currency. 

Government  receipts,  expenditures, 
and  debt. 
Stock  quotations. 
Army  and  navy. 

Newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 
Damages  by  fire  and  hail. 


Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schweiz  [Statistisches  Bnreau  des  eidg. 
Departements  des  Innern] :  Annuaire  Siatistigue  de  la  Suisse  \  Bnreau 
de  Statistiqae  da  D^partement  F^d^ral  de  rint^rieur]. 

Published  since  1891. 
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Territorial  extent. 

Population. 

Marriages,  births,  divorces,  deaths, 
etc. 

Emigration. 
Production : 

Agriculture. 

Forestry. 

Pisciculture. 

Mining. 

Manufactures. 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  serv- 
ices. 


Transportation : 

Railways. 

Tramways. 

Steam  navigation. 
Commerce,    domestic    and   foreign    (in- 
cludes income  from  customs  duties,  etc. ) 
Insurance  (life,  accident,  marine,  and  fire). 
Banks. 

Prices  of  food  products. 
Hygiene,  sanitary  police,  and  assistance : 

Asylums  for  epileptics,  insane,  alco- 
holism, etc. 

Hospitals. 

Diseases. 
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Accidents. 
Education. 
Government  finance: 

Receipts,  expenditures,  etc. 

Coinage  and  currency. 


Prison  system. 

Army. 

Political  statistics  (elections). 

Meteorology. 


ITALY. 

Annuario  Statistico  Italiano  [Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e 
Oommercio,  Direzione  Generale  Delia  Statistica]. 


Published  since  1878. 


CONTENTS. 


Meteorology. 

Area  and  population : 

Territorial  extent. 

Population. 

Marriages,  births,  deaths. 

Emigration. 
Public  health : 

Physicians,    surgeons,   and    apothe- 
caries. 

Diseases. 

Canses  of  deaths. 
Education. 
Libraries. 
Administration  of  Justice: 

Civil  cases. 

Criminal  cases. 

Prison  service. 
Publications: 

Periodicals.  - 

Other  publications. 
Mutual  aid  and  cooperative  associations : 

Mutual  benefit  societies. 

Cooperative  banks,  stores,  manufac- 
tories, etc. 
Public  assistance  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions. 
Army  and  navy. 
Foreign  commerce. 
Navigation. 


Duties  on  certain  imports  and  exports. 
Mortgage  debts. 
Production : 

Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Mines. 

Fisheries. 

Prices  of  certain  food  products. 

Workingmen's  wages  in  certain  in- 
dustries. 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 
Political  statistics  (elections). 
Money  and  credit : 

Coinage. 

Paper  currency. 

Government  bonds  and  exchange. 

Banks  and  credit  institutions. 
Transportation : 

Public  roads. 

Tramways. 

Railways. 
Government  finance : 

Commercial  receipts,  expenditures, 
debts,  etc. 

Provincial    receipts,    expenditures, 
debts,  etc. 

National      receipts,      expenditures, 
debts,  etc. 
Colonial  possessions  and  protectorates. 


The  authorities  are  given  in  connection  with  each  chapter. 
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Territorial  extent. 
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Emigration. 
Health  service : 

Hospitaler. 

Physicians,  apothecaries,  etc. 

Number  of  blind. 

Epidemics. 
Political  statistios : 

Elections. 

Officials  and  members  of  assemblies. 

Rural  police. 
Insurance  (fire,  marine,  and  life). 
Production : 

Agriculture  (includes  statistics  of 
wages  and  prices). 

Manufactures  (includes  statistics  of 
employees  and  accidents  in  the 
metal  industry). 


Production — Concluded. 

Mines. 
Trade  and  commerce: 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels. 

Imports  and  exports. 
Coinage  and  currency. 
Transportation  (railways). 
Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services. 
Government  finance  (receipts,  expendi- 
tures, public  debt,  etc). 
Banks  and  savings  institutions. 
Real  estate : 

Peasant  proprietorship. 

Mortgage  debts. 
Publishing    houses,    libraries,    reading 

rooms,  etc. 
Churches,  convents,  etc. 
Military  statistics. 
Education. 
Criminal  statistics. 
Meteorological  data. 


NOBWAY. 

StatistisJc  Aarbogfor  Kongeriget  Norge  [Udgivet  af  Det  Statistiske  Cen- 
tral-Bareauj:  Annuaire  StatUtique  de  la  Norvige. 


Published  since  1879. 
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Territorial  extent. 

Population  by  sex,  age,  conjugal  con- 
dition, etc. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

Emigration. 
Health  service: 

Hospitals. 

Causes  of  deaths. 

Diseases  and  epidemics. 
Administration  of  justice  ^ 

Court  records. 

Crimes. 

Failures. 
Public  assistance. 
Education. 


Production : 

Agriculture  and  forestry. 

Manufactures  (includes  statistics  of 
wages). 

Fisheries. 

Mining. 
Commerce  and  navigation  (imports,  ex 

ports,  customs  duties). 
Transportation : 

Public  roads. 

Railways. 
Postal  and  telegraph  services. 
Banking  institutions. 
Fire  and  marine  insurance. 
Finance  (local  and  national  Government 
reoeiptSi  expenditures,  debts,  etc.). 
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SWEDEN. 

Sverigeit  Officiela  8tatistik  i  Bammandrag  [Statistisk  Tidskrift  utgifVen 

af  Kungl.  Statistiska  Gentxalbyr&n]. 


Publishecl  siuce  1860. 
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Area  and  population : 

Territorial  divisions. 

Population  by  sex,  age,  conjugal  con- 
dition, religious  persuasion,  etc. 

Marriages,  births,  and  deaths. 

Immigration  and  emigration. 

Occupations  by  sex. 

Blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  insane. 
Education. 
Administration  of  justice : 

Court  records. 

Crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Prison  service. 
Public  health. 

Statistics  of  pauperism  and  public  chari- 
ties. 
Production : 

Agriculture. 


Production — Concluded. 

Forestry. 

Manufactures. 

Mining. 
Commerce  and  navigation: 

Tariff  rates. 

Foreign  commerce. 

Prices. 

PDotage,  life-saving  and  light-house 
service. 
Transportation  (railways). 
Postal,  telegraphy  and   telephone  serv- 
ices. 
Government  finance  (receipts,  expendi- 
tures, debts,  etc.). 
Banks. 

Election  statistics. 
Wages. 


DENMAEK. 

Danmarks  StatistiJc;  Statistisk  Aarbog  [Udgivet  af  Stateus  Statistiske 
Bureau] :  Statistique  duBaneniark;  Annuaire  Statistique  [Public  par 
le  Bureau  de  Statistique  de  P^tat]. 

Publication  commenced  in  1896. 

CONTENTS. 


Sources  of  information. 
Money,  weights,  and  measures. 
Area  and  population : 
Territorial  divisions. 
Population    by  sex,    age,    conjugal 
condition,  place  of  birth,  religion, 
etc. 
Births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
Emigration. 

Occupations  according  to  sex. 
Agricultural  statistics  (including  prices 

of  cereals). 
Manufactures. 
Imports  and  exports. 
Production  of  brandy,    beer,    artificial 

butter,  and  beet  sugar. 
Production  of  principal  articles  of  con- 
BomptioD, 
Navifiration, 
Fiaheries, 


Shipwrecks. 

Transportation  (railways). 
Postal  and  telegraph  services. 
Finance : 

Banks. 

Joint-stock  companies. 

Mortgage  statistics. 

Pawnshops. 

Insurance  (fire,  marine,  and  life). 
Administration  of  Justice. 
Education. 
Publications. 

Subsidies  for  old-age  pensionB. 
Mutual  aid  societies. 
Recruitment  of  army. 
Election  statistics. 
Finances  of  the  communes. 
Finances  of  the  State. 


DECISIOHS  OF  COTTETS  APFECmrO  LABOR. 

[This  aubjeot,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  suoceasive  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  Is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDEB  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Constitutionality  op  Act  Pboviding  fob  Attobneys'  Fees 
IN  Suits  pob  Wages.— The  constitntiouality  of  the  act  of  June  1, 
1889,  of  Illinois,  providing  for  taxing  attorneys'  fees  as  costs  in  actions 
brought  by  servants  for  wages  which  they  have  previously  demanded 
in  writing,  was  drawn  in  question  in  the  case  of  Vogel  et  al.  v.  Pekoe 
(Northeastern  Eeporter,  vol.  42,  p.  386),  and  its  validity  was  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  on  June  15, 1895,  the  opinion  of  the 
court  being  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Craig. 

A  petition  for  rehearing  was  filed  which  emphasized  the  previous 
contention  that  the  act  in  question  is  a  partial  and  special  statute, 
working  deprivation  of  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional,  and  reliance  was  placed  on  decisions  in  a 
number  of  cases  by  the  Illinois  supreme  court  adverse  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  certain  legislative  enactments  as  sustaining  the  position 
taken.  On  the  rehearing,  October  28, 1895,  the  court  again  sustained 
the  validity  of  the  law.  Judge  Magruder  dissenting,  and  in  their  opin- 
ion said : 

Those  cases  do  not,  however,  control  the  present  case,  or  decide  the 
question  here  involved.  Without  discussing  separately  the  facts  of  the 
cases  relied  upon,  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  in  each  of  those  cases 
a  principal  and  controlling  question  was  the  right  of  miners  of  coal  (no 
less  than  their  employers)  to  make  contracts  regulating  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  payment  of  wages  and  the  method  of  computing  such 
wages,  and  in  each  case  cited  a  law  restricting  in  some  manner  this 
important  right  of  contract  was  held  invalid. 

The  statute  here  in  question  interferes  with  no  one's  right  to  contract. 
It  embraces  a  well  defined  class  of  cases  and  persons,  not  singled  out, 
as  is  contended,  wholly  without  reason  and  arbitrarily ;  but  upon  grounds 
which  may,  we  think,  properly  serve  as  a  basis  for  valid  legislative 
action.  Those  to  whom  the  wages  of  labor  are  due,  and  who,  after 
demand  in  writing  of  a  sum  no  greater  than  that  subsequently  recov- 
ered, are  compelled  to  establish,  and  do  establish,  their  rights  as 
demanded  by  judgment  of  court,  are  within  the  provisions  of  the  act; 
and  we  can  not  say  that  this  classification  is  so  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able, and  the  law  so  partial  and  unequal,  as  to  b^  b^^oii^  \<(^^^<d2CYs^ 
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discretiou  and  power.  Indeed,  if  this  law  were  to  be  held  unconstita- 
tional  for  the  reasons  assigned,  then  many  other  acts  long  in  force  in 
this  State,  hitherto  deemed  to  be  salutary,  and  against  which  no  con- 
stitutional objection  has  been  heard,  would  certainly  fall  with  it.  Why, 
for  instance,  should  the  seller  of  materials  for  a  building  have  by  law 
a  lien  for  their  price,  not  only  upon  the  specific  things  sold,  but  upon 
the  whole  structure,  with  the  land  it  stands  on,  while  the  seller  of  a 
horse,  a  piano,  or  a  cornsheller  is  denied  any  lien  even  on  the  specific 
thing  sold  !  Why  should  he  whose  labor  constructs  a  house  be  secure 
by  a  lien  on  his  product,  while  he  who  raises  a  crop  must  look  only  to 
the  personal  responsibility  of  his  hirer?  Surely,  it  could  be  said  the 
lien  law  makes  classes  of  beneficiaries  quite  as  arbitrary  in  character 
as  that  marked  out  to  receive  benefit  by  the  act  under  discussion. 

Again,  why  should  the  wages  of  a  defendant,  who  is  head  of  a 
family,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  950,  be  exempt  from  garnishment 
(Hurds  St.,  p.  783,  sec.  14),  while  sums  due  other  defendants  are  pro- 
tected by  no  such  exemption?  And  why,  again,  it  might  be  asked, 
should  heads  of  families  earning  wages  be  made  the  subject  of  advan- 
tageous provisions  not  applied  to  all  other  wage  earners  if  not  to  all 
other  persons?  The  general  exemption  law  also  makes  heads  of  fami- 
lies a  distinct  class,  who  may  claim  as  exempt  9300  worth  more  prop- 
erty than  others  are  allowed,  while  a  further  section  (id.,  p.  727,  sec.  4) 
declares  that  where  a  judgment  is  for  the  wages  of  a  laborer  or  serv- 
ant, and  noted  by  the  court  as  such,  no  personal  property  whatever 
shall  be  free  from  levy,  whatever  the  estate  or  condition  of  the  debtor. 
An  analogous  case  for  this  purpose  is  found  in  the  provisions  of  the 
general  assignment  law  that  ^'  all  claims  for  the  wages  of  any  laborer 
or  servant  which  have  been  earned  within  three  months  next  preceding 
the  making  of  the  assignment,"  etc.,  ^^  be  preferred  and  first  paid  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  demands"  (id.,  p.  166,  sec.  6).  It  is  difiicult  to  see 
how  any  of  these  statutes,  and  many  similar  ones  which  might  be 
named,  could  be  sustained  if  the  strict  rule  of  constitutional  validity, 
so  strenuously  urged  in  this  case,  were  applied  to  them. 

In  dissenting  from  the  foregoing  opinion  Judge  Magruder  cited  the 
case  of  Coal  Co.  v,  Bosser  (41 N.  E.,  263),  in  which  the  supreme  court  of 
Ohio  had  occasion  to  consider  and  condemn  a  statute  similar  to  the  one 
sustained  by  his  colleagues.  He  said  that  the  opinion  in  that  case 
expressed  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  correct  view  of  the  subject, 
and  made  the  following  quotation  therefrom  as  sufficiently  indicating 
the  reasons  for  his  dissent: 

Upon  what  principle  can  a  rule  of  law  rest  which  permits  one  party, 
or  class  of  people,  to  invoke  the  action  of  our  tribunals  of  justice  at 
will,  while  the  other  party,  or  another  class  of  citizens,  does  so  .it  the 
peril  of  being  mulct  in  an  attorney's  fee,  if  an  honest  but  unsuccessful 
defense  should  be  interposed?  A  statute  that  imposes  this  restriction 
npon  one  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  only  denies  to  him  or  them  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  It  is  true  that  no  provision  of  the  constitution 
of  1851  declares  in  direct  and  express  terms  that  this  may  not  be  done; 
but  nevertheless  it  violates  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  our 
Government  rests,  as  they  are  enunciated  and  declared  by  that  instru- 
ment in  the  bill  of  rights.  The  first  section  of  the  constitution  declares 
that  the  right  to  acquire,  possess,  and  protect  property  is  inalienable, 
and  the  next  section  declares,  among  other  things,  that  *^  government  is 
instituted  for  the  equal  protection  and  benefit"  of  every  person,  while 
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section  16  of  article  1  provides  that  "all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  every 
person,  for  an  injury  done  him  in  his  lands,  goods,  person,  or  reputation, 
shall  have  remedy  by  due  course  of  law,  and  justice  shall  be  administered 
without  denial  or  delay/'  The  right  to  protect  property  is  declared,  as 
well  as  that  justice  shall  not  be  denied,  and  everyone  is  entitled  to  equal 
protection.  Judicial  tribunals  are  provided  for  the  equal  protection  of 
every  suitor.  The  right  to  retain  property  already  in  possession  is  as 
sacred  as  the  right  to  recover  it  when  dispossessed.  The  ri^rht  to  defend 
against  an  action  to  recover  money  is  as  necessary  as  the  right  to  defend 
one  brought  to  recover  specific  real  or  personal  property.  An  adverse 
result  in  either  case  deprives  the  defeated  party  of  property. 

If  the  general  assembly  has  power  to  enact  the  statute  in  question, 
it  could  also  enact  one  providing  that  Ijiwyers,  doctors,  grocers,  or  any 
other  class  of  citizens  might  make  out  their  accounts,  demand  in  writing 
their  payment  within  a  short  time,  which,  if  not  complied  with,  would 
entitle  the  plaintiff  to  an  attorney  fee  in  addition  to  his  claim,  if  he 
recovered  the  amount  demanded.  We  do  not  think  the  general  assem- 
bly has  power  to  discriminate  between  persons  or  classes  respecting 
the  right  to  invoke  the  arbitrament  of  the  courts  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  respective  rights.  The  legislative  power  to  compel  an  unsuccess- 
ful party  to  an  action — generally  the  defendant — to  pay  an  attorney  fee 
to  his  opponent  has  received  the  attention  of  a  number  of  courts  of  last 
resort  aB  well  as  laws  which  impose  as  a  penalty  double  damages  or 
some  similar  penalty  for  some  wrongful  or  negligent  act  injurious  to 
another.  Where  the  penalty  has  been  imposed  for  some  tortious  or 
negligent  act,  the  statute  has  generally,  though  not  always,  been  sus- 
tained ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  no  wrongful  or  negligent  conduct  was 
imputed  to  the  defeated  party,  any  attempt  to  charge  him  with  a  pen- 
alty has  not  prevailed.  [At  this  point  in  the  decision  a  number  of  cases 
are  cited  as  sustaining  the  foregoing  propositions.]  Various  phases 
of  this  subject  have  received  attention  in  the  foregoing  cases,  as  well  as 
in  some  others  to  which  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  refer.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  of  these  authorities  is  toward  the  result  which  we  have 
reached ;  but  whether  they  do  or  do  not  support  our  conclusions,  we  ai'e 
satisfied  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  government  declared  by 
our  bill  of  rights  clearly  and  unequivocally  prohibit  legislation  of  the 
character  of  that  involved  in  this  case. 


Corporations — Liability  of  Stockholders  for  Wages. — 
Section  4161c8  of  volume  3,  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes  of  Michigan, 
provides  that  stockholders  of  manufacturing  cori)orations  **  shall  be 
individually  liable  for  all  labor  performed  for  such  corporations,  which 
said  Uability  may  be  enforced  against  any  stockholder  by  action 
founded  on  this  statute,  at  any  time  after  an  execution  shall  be 
returned  unsatisfied  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  corporation,''  etc. 

Under  this  statute  suit  was  brought  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  by 
Kalph  Kamp  against  Peter  Wintermute,  a  stockholder  in  the  Chees- 
man  and  Kelly  Manufacturing  Company,  to  recover  for  personal  work 
and  labor  performed  by  Kamp  for  the  company  before  Wintermute 
became  a  stockholder  therein.  The  justice  gave  judgment  for  Kamp, 
and  the  cause  was  removed  to  the  circuit  court  of  Muake^^ow  QwscclVj  Vj 
3687— 2fo.  4 7 
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writ  of  certiorari  and  there  the  judgment  of  the  justice  was  reversed. 
The  case  was  then  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan,  which 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court,  holding  that  the  statute  in 
question  does  not  make  a  stockholder  liable  for  labor  performed  before 
he  became  a  stockholder. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Long,  and 
is  published  in  volume  65  of  the  Northwestern  Eeporter,  page  570.  In 
the  course  of  the  opinion  Judge  Long  said : 

It  is  conceded  in  this  court  that  the  defendant  was  not  a  stockholder 
in  the  corporation  at  the  time  the  labor  was  performed;  but,  as  shown 
on  the  trial  before  the  justice,  he  was  a  stockholder  at  the  time  suit 
was  comutenced.  The  claim  is  that  those  who  are  stockholders  in  a 
corporation  at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  an  action  against  the 
corporation  upon  the  labor  claims  are  liable  upon  such  demands, 
although  not  stockholders  at  the  time  corporate  liability  accrued;  that 
such  stockholders  impliedly  assume  all  the  obligations  which  rested 
upon  former  holders  as  members  of  the  company,  and  are  liable  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  former  holders. 

Whether  statutory  liability  attaches  to  a  stockholder  in  respect  of 
debts  contracted  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  corporation,  is  a 
question  turning  upon  the  words  of  the  statute.  While  the  persons 
who  were  stockholders  at  the  time  the  debt  was  contracted  may  be  held 
liable,  we  think  the  liability  is  confined  to  such  stockholders,  and  not  to 
those  who  thereafter  purchase. .  The  stockholders  mentioned  in  this 
section  of  the  statute  must  be  construed  to  mean  those  who  were  such 
at  the  time  the  liability  attaches  to  the  corporation.  The  statutes  of 
many  of  the  States  prescribe  when  such  liability  is  to  attach.  Our 
statute  fixes  no  such  time  by  any  express  words,  but,  by  necessary  impli* 
cation,  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  one  who  became  a  purchaser  after 
liability  was  incurred. 

The  general  doctrine  seems  to  be  that  a  stockholder  does  not  avoid  a 
statutory  liability  to  creditors  who  were  such  at  the  time  he  transfers 
his  stock ;  and  there  is  good  reason  for  holding  the  rule  being  thus 
settled  that  the  transferee  does  not  take  the  stock  subject  to  such 
statutory  liability. 


Employers'  Liability — Eailboad  Companies. — In  the  case  of 
Carou  V,  Boston  and  Albany  Bail  road  Company,  the  superior  court 
of  Hampden  County,  Mass.,  gave  judgment  for  damages  against  the 
railroad  comi)any  in  favor  of  Marie  Caron  for  the  death  of  her  husband, 
an  employee  of  said  company,  resulting  from  injuries  received  in  a  col- 
lision caused  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  some  person  who  had  charge 
or  control  of  a  certain  train  in  shifting  it  over  upon  the  track  where 
Caron  was  at  work. 

The  railroad  company  carried  the  case,  on  exceptions,  to  the  supreme 

judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  exceptions  were  sustained  by 

that  tribunal  on  November  26, 1895.    The  opinion  of  the  court  (reported 

in  vol.  42  of  the  Northeastern  Eex)orter,  p.  112)  was  delivered  by  Judge 

Morton, 
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The  action  arose  under  chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887  of  Massachu- 
setts^ section  1,  which  provides  as  follows :  "  Where,  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an  employee,  who  is  himself  in 
the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the  time,  (1)  by  reason  of  any 
defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  connected  with 
or  used  in  the  business  of  the  emi)loyer,  which  arose  from  or  had  not 
been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  employer 
or  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  and  intrusted  by  him 
with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  or  machinery  were  in 
proper  condition,  or  •  *  *  (3)  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  of  the  employer  who  has  the  charge  or  control  of 
any  signal,  switch,  locomotive,  engine,  or  train  upon  a  railroad,  the 
employee,  or  in  case  the  injury  results  in  death,  the  legal  representative 
of  such  employee,  shall  have  the  same  right  of  compensation  and  reme- 
dies against  the  employer  as  if  the  employee  had  not  been  an  employee 
of  nor  in  the  service  of  the  employer,  nor  engaged  in  its  work.^ 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  sustaining  the  exceptions  of  the  railroad 
company,  Judge  Morton  said : 

The  defendant  contends  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  was  not  in  the 
exercise  of  due  care.  There  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  had  any 
warning  or  knowledge  that  the  cars  which  caused  the  collision  were 
coming  down  the  track,  or  that  he«could  see  them;  and,  for  aught  that 
appears,  he  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  when  injured. 
Due  care  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of  negligence  as  well  as 
from  i)08itive  acts  of  diligence.  We  think  that  there  was  evidence 
which  justified  the  jury  in  finding  that  he  was  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care. 

The  defendant  contends  further  that  the  plaintiffs  intestate  assumed 
the  risk.  But  we  do  not  think  it  fairly  can  be  held  that  he  assumed 
the  risk  of  aecident  from  cars  which  were  sent  in,  as  there  was  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  the  colliding  cars  were  moving  at  the  rate  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  and  with  such  force  as  to  throw  off  the  track 
one  car  of  the  train  which  Collins  [the  conductor]  and  his  men  were 
making  up,  and  to  break  the  draw  bars  of  others.  Such  a  manner  of 
doing  the  business  would  be  unreasonable,  and  not  within  any  risk 
which  the  plaintifi''s  intestate  assumed. 

The  defendant  also  contends  that  the  cars  which  were  switched  onto 
the  track  where  Oaron  was  working  did  not  constitute  a  train  at  the 
time  of  the  accident.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  what,  under  all  circum-  . 
stances,  would  constitute  a  train,  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 
A  locomotive,  with  one  or  more  cars  attached  to  it,  with  or  without 
passengers  or  freight,  in  motion  upon  a  railroad  from  one  point  to 
another  by  means  of  power  furnished  by  the  locomotive,  would 
undoubtedly  constitute  a  train.  So  it  would  if  the  steam  was  shut  off 
Irom  the  locomotive  and  the  train  was  moving  by  its  own  momentum. 
The  word  "train''  as  used  in  the  railroad  act  (Pub.  St.,  c.  112)  generally 
signifies  cars  in  motion.  Usually  the  power  would  be  furnished  by  a 
locomotive.  But  whether  a  number  of  cars  coupled  together  and  in 
motion,  and  forming  one  connected  whole,  do  or  do  not  constitute  a 
train,  does  not  depend,  we  think,  upon  whether  a  locomotive  engine  is 
attached  to  them  at  the  time,  and  they  are  moved  by  the  power  thus 
supplied.    The  liability  to  accident  for  whiiik  81, 1^1^  ^,  "in^^^^a* 
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designed  to  furiiisli  a  remedy  would  be  the  same  in  kind,  though  perhaps 
not  so  great  in  degree,  whether  the  motive  power  was  furnished  by  a 
locomotive  attached  to  the  cars  or  in  some  other  mauner.  And  it  seems 
to  us  that  a  number  of  cars,  coupled  together  as  these  were,  forming 
one  connected  whole  and  moving  from  one  point  to  another  upon  a 
railroad,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  its  traffic,  under  an  impetus  imparted 
to  them  by  a  locomotive,  which,  shortly  before  the  accident,  had  been 
detached,  constitute  a  train  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute. 

The  next  and  more  difficult  question  is  whether  either  of  the  two 
brakemen  or  Mozier,  the  foreman  of  the  switching  gang,  was  in  ''the 
charge  or  control"  of  thetrain  when  the  accident  occurred.  The  words 
''the  charge  or  control"  do  not  seem  to  have  received  a  final  construc- 
tion anywhere.  The  implication  of  our  own  decisions,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  said  to  have  given  rise  to  one,  is  that  they  are  to  be  regarded, 
not,  perhaps,  as  synonymous,  but  as  explanatory  of  each  other,  and  as 
used  together  for  the  purpose  of  describing  more  fully  one  and  the  same 
thing;  and  wo  think  that  this  is  the  better  construction.  If  '^ control" 
is  one  thing  and  "charge"  is  another,  then,  inasmuch  as  to  some  extent 
every  brakeman  upon  a  train  would  have  "control"  of  it,  every 
employee  injured  by  an  accident  resulting  from  the  carelessness  of  a 
brakeman  would  have  a  right  of  action  against  the  corporation  which 
employed  him,  and  the  defense  of  common  employment  as  to  brakemen 
would  be  done  away  ^^ith,  even  though  the  brakeman  might  be  acting 
under  an  immediate  superior. .  The  statute  is  to  be  fairly  construed, 
and,  while  it  removes  the  defense  of  common  employment  in  somecases^ 
it  does  not  extinguish  it  altogether;  and  we  do  not  think  that  the  legis- 
lature interided  that  it  should  be  abolished  in  all  cases  where  injuries 
were  sustained  by  the  carelessness  of  a  brakeman.  We  think,  there- 
fore, that  by  the  words,  "any  person  •  ♦  »  who  has  the  charge 
or  control,"  is  meant  a  person  who,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  has  imme- 
diate authority  to  direct  the  movements  and  management  of  the  train 
as  a  whole  and  of  the  men  engaged  upon  it.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
person  in  charge  or  control  should  be  actually  upon  the  train  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mere  fact  that  a  laborer  or  brakeman  is  put  in  such 
a  position  that  for  the  moment  he  physically  controls  and  directs  its 
movements  under  the  eye  of  his  sux)erior  does  not  constitute  him  a  per- 
son in  "the  charge  or  control"  of  the  train,  though  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  would  have  such  charge  or  control.  It  is 
possible  that  more  than  one  person  may  have  "the  charge  or  control" 
of  a  train  at  the  same  time.  The  case  of  the  engineer  is  expressly  pro- 
vided for,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  negligence  of  his  which  would 
affect  the  train  would  not  be  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  loco- 
motive engine  of  which  at  the  time  he  had  "the  charge  or  control." 

Applying  these  principles  to  the  ca-e  before  us,  we  do  not  think  that 
either  O'Brien  or  Desloury  had  "the  charge  or  control"  of  the  train  as 
it  went  onto  the  side  track,  and  after  the  engine,  and  caboose  had  been 
detached,  but  tliat  they  were  fellow-servants  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate. 
They  certainly  had  not  before  that,  and  after  it  they  were  still  acting, 
as  before,  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  Stickles,  the  con- 
ductor, who  was  on  the  ground  or  in  the  caboose,  and  had  at  no  time 
given  up  the  direction  or  control.  The  duty  of  each  was  to  take  care  of 
the  brakes  on  the  cars  at  his  own  end  of  the  train,  and  to  stop  it  sea- 
sonably, in  conjunction  with  the  other,  when  it  had  cleared  the  No.  6 
switch.  They  did  not  have  the  charge,  and,  except  in  a  very  limited 
sense^  and  one,  as  we  think,  not  meant,  they  did  not  have  the  control. 
We  doubt^  also,  whether,  quoad  thia  txam^  Mozier,  the  foreman  of  the 
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switching  gang,  could  be  said  to  have  had  "the  charge  or  control."  All 
that  he  did  was  to  direct  on  which  track  it  should  be  put.  "The  charge 
or  control"  of  the  train  and  of  the  men  on  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
Stickles,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that  it  was  switched  onto  the  desig- 
nated track.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  after  he  had  given  the 
direction  Mozier  had  anything  further  to  do  with  the  train.  But,  even 
if  he  had  "the  charge  or  control,"  we  see  no  evidence  of  negligence  on 
his  part. 

The  second  count  was  for  a  defect  in  the  ways,  works,  and  machinery, 
which,  it  was  alleged,  "consisted  in  an  improper  and  inefficient  method 
of  allowing  cars  to  be  switched  upon  the  track  where  said  Caron  was  at 
work  at  the  time  while  said  track  was  in  use  by  another  train,  and  in 
allowing  said  cars  to  be  so  switched  without  any  lights  or  other  signals 
or  warnings  to  persons  while  on  said  track."  We  are  of  opinion  that, 
even  if  the  method  adopted  was  a  dangerous  one,  the  plaintiff's  intes- 
tate must  be  held  to  have  taken  the  risk  of  it.  There  is  nothing  to 
show  that  it  had  not  been  customary  to  switch  cars  onto  tracks  already 
occupied,  without  warnings  or  signals  save  such  as  would  naturally  be 
given  to  each  other  by  those  engaged  in  the  work,  during  the  whole 
time  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate  had  been  working  in  the  yard,  which, 
as  his  widow  testified,  was  two  years  and  four  months.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  change  had  been  ma<le  in  the  mode  of  doing  the  busi- 
ness so  as  to  make  it  more  dangerous  after  he  entered  the  defendant's 
service.  The  law  is  well  settled  that  under  such  circumstances  the 
servant  assumes  the  risk  of  such  dangers  as  ordinarily  are  connected 
with  the  service  in  which  he  is  engaged.  He  enters  the  business  as  it 
is,  and  can  not  be  heard  to  complain  that  it  might  have  been  made 
safer,  or  that  it  was  conducted  in  a  hazardous  manner. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies. — Section  2701  of 
the  General  Statutes  of  1894  of  Minnesota,  known  as  the  "fellow 
servant  act,"  provides  that  "every  railroad  corporation  owning  or 
operating  a  railroad  in  this  State  shall  be  liable  for  all  damage  sus- 
tained by  an  agent  or  servant  thereof  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of 
any  other  agent  or  servant  thereof,  without  contributory  negligence 
on  his  part,  when  sustained  within  this  State,  and  no  contract,  rule, 
or  regulation  between  such  corporation  and  any  agent  or  servant  shall 
Impair  or  diminish  such  liability." 

The  supreme  court  of  Minnesota  decided  on  December  9,  1895,  in 
the  case  of  Karl  Mikkelson  v,  William  H.  Truesdale,  receiver  of  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Louis  Kailway  Company  (vol.  65,  Northwestern 
Reporter,  p.  260),  that  Mikkelson,  who  was  a  wiper  in  the  defendant's 
roundhouse  and  was  injured  while  assisting  in  coaling  an  engine  by  its 
being  negligently  moved,  as  he  claimed,  by  a  coemployee,  was  injured 
by  reason  of  exjjosure  to  the  hazards  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  rail- 
roads; also,  that  a  receiver  operating  a  railroad  under  the  appointment 
and  direction  of  a  court  of  equity  is  within  the  provisions  of  the 
"fellow  servant  act,"  and  is  liable  to  an  employee  who  is  injured  by 
the  negligence  of  a  coemployee. 
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In  deciding  as  to  the  liability  of  the  receiver  under  the  statnte, 
against  which  the  defendant  contended^  Chief  Justice  Start,  who  deliv- 
ered the  opinion  of  the  court,  said : 

It  is  true  that  the  word  "receiver"  is  not  used  in  this  statute,  and 
that  its  language  is,  "every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a 
railroad;"  but  the  statute  is  a  police  regulation  intended  to  protect  life, 
person,  and  property,  by  securing  a  more  careful  selection  of  servants 
and  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  their  duties  by  railroad  companies,  by 
making  them  pecuniarily  responsible  to  those  of  their  servants  who  are 
injured  by  the  negligence  of  incompetent  or  careless  fellow-servants. 
It  is  remedial  in  its  nature,  and  must  be  construed,  if  not  liberally, 
certainly  in  accordance  with  its  obvious  purpose  and  spirit.  It  woula 
be  a  most  unreasonable  construction  of  the  statute,  if  we  were  to  adopt 
the  one  claimed  for  it  by  the  defendant.  We  are  aware  that  able  courts 
have  adopted  such  a  construction  of  similar  statutes,  but  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  have  taken  a  narrow  view  of  the  statute,  and  we 
must  decline  to  follow  their  conclusions. 

If  this  police  regulation  does  not  apply  to  receivers  of  railroad  cor- 
porations, it  is  difficult  to  see  why  such  receivers  are  not  absolved  ^m 
a  compliance  with  each  and  all  of  the  police  regulations  made  applica- 
ble by  statute  to  railroad  corporations.  Can  it  be  true  that  a  railroad 
corporation  whose  road  is  operated  for  it  by  a  general  manager  is,  and 
one  whose  road  is  managed  for  it  by  a  receiver  is  not,  subject  to  the 
police  regulations  of  the  State!  or  that  the  employees  of  the  one  have, 
and  those  of  the  other  have  not,  a  remedy,  when  injured  by  the  negli- 
gence of  a  fellow-servant?  or  that  the  employees  of  a  corporation  whose 
road  is  operated  by  a  general  manager  to-day  have  such  remedy,  but 
if  injured  to-morrow  they  will  have  it  not,  because  a  receiver  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  manager?  It  would  seem  that  an  affirmative  answer 
must  be  given  to  these  questions,  if  we  held  that  this  statute  has  no 
application  to  receivers  of  railway  corporations.  Manifestly,  such  is 
not  the  fair  and  reasonable  construction  to  be  given  to  the  statute.  It 
is  only  in  a  technical  sense  that  a  receiver  manages  a  railroad  for  the 
court  appointing  him.  He  operates  it  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
court,  not  for  its  benefit,  but  for  the  owners  of  the  road,  the  corporation 
and  its  creditors.  In  doing  so  he  necessarily  exercises  the  franchises, 
rights,  and  powers  of  the  corporation,  and  discharges  its  functions  as 
a  common  carrier,  and  appropriates  the  income  received  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation;  and  it  logically  fol- 
lows that  in  so  operating  the  road  the  receiver  stands,  in  respect  to 
duty  and  liability,  just  where  the  corporation  would  if  it  was  operating 
the  road.  A  distinction  in  this  respect  has  been  made  between  the 
common-law  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation  and  those  imx>osed 
on  it  by  statute,  but  there  can  be  no  distinction  in  principle,  for  wherein 
is  the  duty  and  liability  more  imperative  or  sacred  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other!  A  receiver  can  not,  while  exercising  the  franchises  and 
powers  of  a  corporation,  claim  immunity  from  the  police  regulations 
and  liabilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  the  corporation  by  the 
State. 

These  general  considerations  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fellow-servant  statute,  here  in  question,  apply  to  a  receiver 
operating  a  railroad  under  the  appointment  and  direction  of  the  court 
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Employers'  Liability— Eailro ad  Companies. — In  the  State  of 
Montaua  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  of  employees 
is  defined  by  section  697,  page  817,  of  the  Montana  Compiled  Statutes 
of  1887,  which  provides:  <*That  in  every  case  the  liability  of  the  cor- 
poration to  a  servant  or  employee  acting  under  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
rior shall  be  the  same  in  case  of  injury  sustained  by  default  or  wrongful 
act  of  his  superior,  or  to  an  employee  not  appointed  or  controlled  by 
him,  as  if  such  servant  or  employee  were  a  passenger."  The  same  pro- 
vision is  fomid  in  the  Montana  Codes  and  Statutes,  Sanders  Edition, 
1895,  Civil  Code,  section  905. 

Under  the  statute  above  quoted  the  supreme  court  of  Montana 
decided,  on  lN"ovember  25,  1895,  in  the  case  of  Crisswell  v.  Montana 
Central  Eailway  Company  (Pacific  Keporter,  vol.  42,  p.  767),  that  both 
the  conductor  and  engineer  of  a  train  are  the  superiors  of  a  brakeman 
on  the  same  train,  and  that  the  railroad  company  is  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  such  brakeman  in  a  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
the  conductor  in  running  his  train  into  the  depot  yard  at  night  with- 
out a  sufficient  headlight,  or  without  sending  a  flagman  to  see  if  the 
tracks  were  clear,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  company. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  supreme  court  on  appeal  by  the 
railway  company  from  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of  Cascade 
County  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Crisswell,  who  had  been  injured  while 
in  the  employ  of  the  company  as  a  brakeman,  under  the  circumstances 
outlined  above. 

It  was  contended  by  the  defendant's  counsel  that  the  railway  corpora- 
tion, under  the  common  law,  had  performed  its  whole  duty  to  the 
plaintiff  as  its  employee  when  it  had  used  ordinary  and  reasonable  care 
in  providing  (1)  safe  machinery,  (2)  furnishing  a  safe  place  to  work,  and 
(3)  competent  fellow-servants  to  prosecute  the  common  employment; 
and  that  the  statute  in  question  does  not  increase  or  change  the  defend- 
ant's liability  at  common  law;  that  it  does  not  change  the  common  law 
in  relation  to  fellow-servants;  that  it  does  not  establish  the  superior- 
servant  doctrine  and  enlarge  the  common-law  liability  of  the  defendant 
in  any  respect,  and  was  not  so  intended  by  the  legislature. 

Chief  Justice  Pemberton,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  quoted  at  considerable  length  from  the  opinion  of  the  United 
States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Iowa,  in  the  case  of 
Bagsdale  r.  Bailroad  Co.  (42  Fed.,  383),  and  from  the  opinion  of  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals,  eighth  circuit,  in  the  case  of 
Bailroad  Company  v.  Mase  (63  Fed.,  114),  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
interpretation  of  the  statute  in  question  was  directly  involved.  In 
the  course  of  the  opinion  in  the  Ragsdale  case  the  court  said,  "  Under 
this  section  the  corporation  is  made  liable  to  any  one  of  its  employees 
who,  without  negligence  on  his  part,  is  injured  by  the  default  or  wrong- 
fill  act  of  a  superior,  even  though  the  latter  has  no  control  over  the 
former;"  and  in  the  Mase  case,  "It  goes  without  saying  tlka.ttV!L^^\sx- 
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pose  of  this  statute  was  to  extend  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to 
their  servants  for  the  negligence  of  servants  of  a  higher  grade  ;^'  also, 
^'The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  give  a  cause  of  action  against  the  rail- 
road company  to  every  servant  who  is  himself  without  fault,  for  the 
default  or  wrongful  act  of  any  superior  servant,  whether  or  not  the 
latter  appointed  or  exercised  any  control  over  the  former  before  or  at 
the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury.^ 

After  quoting  from  the  cases  above  referred  to  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton  said : 

We  think  from  the  interpretation  given  to  the  statute  in  question  by 
the  above  authorities  that  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  common-law 
rule  contended  for  by  the  defendant  was  modified  and  changed  thereby, 
and  that  such  was  the  intention  of  that  legislation.  And  it  is  no  less 
plain  that  this  statute  establishes  the  principle  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  grade  of  the  employees  engaged  in  a  common  employment,  and 
gives  a  right  of  action  to  a  servant,  injured  through  the  negligence  of 
a  superior  employee  or  servant,  against  a  master,  when  such  injured 
servant  is  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part.  In  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  common-law  rule  has  been  carried,  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  is  not  surprising,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  reprobate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  legislative  rule  that  relaxes  the 
rigor  of  the  common  law  in  such  cases. 


Employers'  Liability— Eailro ad  Companies. — ^In  the  case  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailway  Company  v.  Whittaker  (vol.  ^, 
Southwestern  Reporter,  p.  716)  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas,  on 
November  23,  1895,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of 
Grayson  County,  by  which  Whittaker,  a  boiler  washer  in  the  company's 
employ,  had  been  awarded  $1,000  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by 
him  through  the  negligence  of  a  hostler  employed  by  the  company. 

The  court  of  civil  appeals  held,  in  effect,  that  under  section  2  of 
chapter  24  of  the  General  Laws  of  1891  of  Texas,  relating  to  fellow- 
servants,  the  provisions  of  which  were  reenacted  in  section  2  of  chapter 
91  of  the  General  Laws  of  1893,  a  hostler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the 
engines  into  the  roundhouse  and  take  them  out  when  necessary,  and 
a  boiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers  of  the  engine  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  further  service,  both  being  under  the  orders  of  the 
roundhouse  foreman  and  without  authority  over  each  other,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  fellow-servants,  and,  hence,  that  one  of  them  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  their  common  employer,  the  railroad 
company,  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

Judge  Finley,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  apx)eal8, 
said: 

The  evidence,  so  fkr  as  it  touches  the  relation  of  plaintiff  and  the 

hostler  who  was  in  charge  of  the  engine  and  whose  negligence,  it  is 

alleged,  caused  the  injury,  to  the  railway  company  and  to  each  other, 

and  as  to  the  material  circumstances  under  which  the  injury  occurred, 

is  entirely  without  conflict. 
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Plaintiff  was  employed  at  the  roundhouse  as  a  boiler  washer,  and 
his  duty  was  to  wash  out  the  boilers  of  engines  brought  in  there  to  be 
overhauled  between  their  trips  upon  the  road.  The  hostler  was 
employed  at  the  roundhouse,  and  his  duty  was  to  bring  the  engines  into 
the  roundhouse,  and  take  them  out  again  when  they  were  sent  out  for 
use  on  the  road.  Both  were  employed  by,  and  worked  under  the  super- 
vision of,  the  foreman  of  the  roundhouse.  Neither  of  them  bad  any 
control,  authority,  direction,  or  superintendence  over  the  other  in  his 
work.  They  were  employed,  though  in  different  capacities,  about  the 
same  work — that  is,  the  care  of  the  engines  at  the  roundhouse  when 
not  in  use  upon  the  road. 

Section  2  of  our  fellow-servant  act  reads  as  follows:  "That  all  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  railway  corpora- 
tions and  who  while  so  engaged  are  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neither  of  such 
persons  being  intrusted  by  such  corporations  with  any  superintendence 
or  control  over  their  fellow- employees,  are  fellow- servants  with  each 
other;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  make  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  the  service  of  such  cor- 
poration, fellow-servants  with  other  employees  of  such  coi-poration, 
engaged  in  any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation. 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  fellow-servants." 

At  common  law  employees  who  serve  the  same  master,  labor  under 
the  same  control  and  to  a  common  purpose,  and  derive  their  authority 
and  receive  their  pay  from  the  same  general  source,  are  fellow-servants, 
although  they  be  of  different  grades  or  labor  in  different  and  distinct 
departments  of  service.  Our  statute  now  Axes  the  relation  of  fellow- 
servant,  as  to  railway  employees,  only  between  those  who  serve  the 
same  master,  are  of  the  same  grade,  are  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose,  In  the  same  department,  and 
neither  being  intrusted  with  superintendence  or  control  over  his  fellow- 
employees.  If  they  are  of  diff'erent  grades,  or  different  departments  of 
service,  or  one  is  intrusted  with  the  power  to  superintend  or  control 
his  fellow-employees,  then,  under  the  statute,  the  relation  of  fellow- 
servant  does  not  exist. 

In  the  case  before  us  for  determination,  unquestionably,  the  plaintiff 
and  the  hostler  were  serving  the  same  master,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  to  a  common  purpose,  were  of  the  same  grade,  and  neither  had 
superintendence  or  control  over  fellow-employees.  Were  they  in  the 
same  department  or  service?  They  were  both  employed  by  the  foreman 
of  the  roundhouse,  they  were  under  the  same  special  control,  their  duties 
called  them  to  the  same  place  of  service  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
labors  alike  related  to  engines  while  they  were  not  in  actual  service 
ux)on  the  road.  The  hostler  brought  the  engines  into  the  roundhouse 
and  carried  them  out  when  necessary.  The  plaintiff  cleaned  out  the 
boilers  to  make  the  same  ready  for  further  service.  They  were  clearly 
in  the  same  department.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  doing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  getting  the  same  compensation 
therefor,  to  be  servants  of  the  same  grade  or  to  be  employees  in  the 
same  department. 

The  court  charged  the  substance  of  the  statute,  and  left  the  jury  to 
apply  the  evidence,  and  determine  whether  the  plaintiff  and  the  hostler 
were  fellow-servants.  Where  the  evidence  clearly  and  without  conflict 
shows  the  relation  of  the  employees  to  be  that  of  fellow-servants,  the 
court  should  instruct  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  law^  t\i^t  \Xi^^  ^scftk  «q5^. 
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Employers'  Liability — Batlroad  Companies. — ^The  sapreme 
court  of  Wisconsin  decided,  on  November  26,  1895,  in  the  case  of 
Smith  V.  Chicago,  Milwaakee  and  St.  Paul  Eailway  Company,  that, 
under  chapter  220  of  the  laws  of  1893  of  Wisconsin,  a  railway  com- 
pany is  not  liable  for  injuries  to  one  of  its  car  repairers  caused  by  a 
switchman  negligently  running  a  train  into  the  stationary  car  in  which 
the  repairer  was  at  work. 

The  statute  referred  to  provides  that  "  Every  railway  company  oper- 
ating any  railroad  or  railway,  the  line  of  which  shall  be  in  whole  or  m 
part  within  this  State,  shall  be  liable  for  all  damages  sustained  within 
this  State  by  any  employee  of  such  company,  without  contributory 
negligence  on  his  part,  •  •  •  while  any  such  employee  is  so 
engaged  in  operating,  running,  riding  upon  or  switching,  passenger 
or  freight  or  other  trains,  engines  or  cars,  and  while  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  such  employee,  and  which  such  injury 
shall  have  been  caused  by  the  carelessness  or  negligence  of  any  other 
employee,  officer  or  agent  of  such  company  in  the  discharge  of,  or  for 
failure  to  discharge  his  duties  as  such." 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  in  this  case,  published  in  volume 
65  of  the  Northwestern  Eeporter,  page  183,  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Marshall,  who  in  the  course  of  it  said : 

It  has  been  too  long  and  too  well  settled  that  persons  working  for 
the  same  employer,  bearing  such  relations  to  each  other  and  to  the 
business  they  are  jointly  engaged  in  for  such  employer  as  a  switchman 
and  a  car  repairer,  are  fellow-servants,  and  that  the  master  is  not  liable 
for  an  injury  to  one  through  the  negligence  of  the  other,  unless  made  so 
by  statute,  to  need  any  discussion  of  the  subject  here. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  any  liability  of  defendant  to  plaintiff',  it  is 
under  chapter  220,  laws  of  1893.  The  words  [in  the  statute  referred 
to]  ^<  while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  his  auties  as  such  employee," 
refer  to  the  words,  "  while  operating,  running,  riding  upon  or  switch- 
ing, passenger  or  freight  or  other  trains,  engines  or  cars."  This,  we 
think,  is  very  clear.  It  is  a  familiar  principle  that  statutes  in  deroga- 
tion  of  the  common  law  should  be  strictly  construed,  and  not  given  any 
effect  beyond  the  plain  legislative  intent ;  but  whether  the  statute  under 
consideration  is  tested  by  that  rule,  or  by  the  more  liberal  one  applica- 
ble to  purely  remedial  laws,  the  result  must  be  the  same,  for  the  legisla- 
tive intent  must  govern,  and  that  is  to  be  determined  ^^by  considering 
the  entire  statute,  looking  at  every  part,  having  regard  to  the  legis- 
lative idea  or  purpose  of  the  whole  instrument."  The  legislative  idea 
of  that  part  of  the  law  under  consideration  plainly  is  to  give  a  right  of 
action  to  the  class  of  employees  engaged  in  operating  and  moving 
trains,  engines,  and  cars,  while  actually  so  engaged;  and  the  words 
used  to  express  such  idea  are  too  plain  to  leave  any  room  for  a  resort 
to  the  rules  for  judicial  construction  to  determine  their  meaning. 
Plaintiff'  was  not  an  employee  engaged  in  l^e  branch  of  railway  ser- 
vice, when  ii\jured,  entitled  to  the  b^effts  of  the  statutory  liability. 
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DECISIONS  UNDEB  COMMON  LAW. 

Blacklisting. — In  the  United  States  circuit  court,  southern  dis- 
trict of  Florida,  on  January  21, 1896,  in  the  case  of  W.  B.  Willett  v 
Jacksonville,  St.  Johns  and  Indian  Elver  Bailroad  Company,  a  jury 
awarded  Willett  the  sum  of  $1,700  as  damages  against  the  railroad 
company  for  blacklisting  him,  which  amount,  together  with  the  costs  in 
the  case,  the  company  paid. 

From  information  furnished  the  Department  of  Labor  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  in  which  the  case  was  tried,  the  facts  upon  which  the 
suit  was  based  appear  tiO  have  been  as  follows :  Willett,  while  employed 
as  a  conductor  by  the  defendant  company,  sought  employment  on  another 
railroad,  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  (formerly  the  South 
Florida).  He  was  notified  that  employment  would  be  given  him,  and 
directed  to  report  for  duty  immediately,  and  passes  were  sent  him  to 
enable  him  to  go  over  the  road  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western 
Bailroad  Company  and  learn  the  route  before  entering  regularly  upon 
the  duties  of  his  new  position.  He  at  once  telegraphed  to  the  proper 
official  of  the  Jacksonville,  St.  Johns  and  Indian  Biver  Bailroad  Com- 
pany, asking  to  be  relieved  from  duty  at  a  certain  station,  but  was 
requested  by  the  company  to  remain  in  its  employ  and  take  out  another 
train.  He  finished  the  run  he  was  then  making  and  made  the  return 
run,  telegraphing  the  official  that  he  would  leave  the  employ  of  the 
company  upon  arrival  at  its  terminus,  which  he  did,  and  proceeded  to 
go  over  the  line  of  the  Savannah,  Florida  and  Western  Bailroad  Com- 
pany to  learn  the  route. 

Before  he  had  finished  the  preliminary  trip  he  received  a  telegram 
from  the  officers  of  the  last-named  company  directing  him  to  <^  come 
back."  He  complied  with  this  order,  and  upon  returning  was  informed 
that  he  could  not  be  employed.  He  subsequently  ascertained  the  rea- 
son for  this  refusal  to  employ  him  to  have  been  that  the  superintendent 
of  the  company  whose  service  he  had  left,  had  written  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  company  whose  service  he  was  about  to  enter, 
cautioning  him  against  Willett,  who,  the  letter  stated,  had  left  their 
employ  with  certain  charges  pending  against  him. 

The  principal  defense  of  the  railroad  company  was  that  the  letter 
was  a  personal  one,  and  not  written  officially,  but  this  defense  was  of 
no  avail,  and,  as  before  stated,  Mr.  Willett  successfuUy  prosecuted  his 
suit  against  the  company  whose  superintendent  had  prevented  his 
employment  by  another  company. 

So  far  as  the  Department  of  Labor  is  advised,  this  is  the  first  case  of 
the  kind  ever  tried  in  the  United  States  in  which  an  award  of  damages 
has  been  made  and  paid  for  blacklisting. 
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Employers'  Lla.bility. — ^The  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachu- 
setts decided  on  November  29, 1895,  in  the  case  of  O'Connor  v.  Bich, 
that  a  master,  having  famished  suitable  material,  is  not  responsible  for 
injuries  to  a  servant  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  another  servant 
in  putting  a  defective  plank  into  a  scaffold,  though  the  scaffold  was 
erected  and  the  defective  plank  placed  therein  before  the  injured 
servant  entered  the  master's  service. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  stated  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Knowlton.  Said  decision  is  published  in  volume 
42  of  the  Northeastern  Beporter,  page  111,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  plaintiff  fell  and  was  injured  by  reason  of  the  breaking  of  a  plank 
in  a  temporary  staging  on  which  he  was  working  in  the  defendant's 
building.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the  staging  was  of  a  kind  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  ordinarily  left  to  the  servants  of  the  builder,  and 
that  the  duty  of  the  master  concerning  it  was  performed  if  he  furnished 
a  suf^cient  supply  of  suitable  materials  from  which  to  construct  it.  In 
this  case  there  was  uncontradicted  evidence  that  there  were  plenty  of 
planks  furnished  by  the  defendant  from  which  to  build  the  staging,  and 
the  negligence,  if  there  was  any,  was  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  who  put 
the  planks  in  place,  in  taking  one  which  was  not  adapted  to  such  a 
use.  Upon  these  facts,  if  the  plaintiff  had  been  in  the  defendant's 
service  at  the  time  when  the  staging  was  built,  it  would  be  very  clear 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  claim. 

But  it  appears  that,  although  he  had  previously  worked  for  a  consid- 
erable time  upon  the  building,  he  was  away  working  for  another  person 
four  days  before  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  this  staging  was  erected 
a  day  or  two  before  his  last  engagement  in  the  defendant's  service 
began.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  question  is  whether  the  defend- 
ant is  liable  to  him  for  the  previous  negligence  of  a  servant  in  doing 
work  which  may  properly  be  intrusted  to  servants.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  an  employer,  under  such  circumstances,  owes  one  who  is  about  to 
enter  his  service  no  duty  to  inspect  all  the  work  which  has  been  done 
by  his  servants  previously,  and  which  ordinarily  may  be  intrusted  to 
them,  without  liability  to  their  fellow-servants  for  their  negligence.  If 
he  owes  no  such  duty,  the  risk  of  accident  from  previous  negligence  of 
servants  in  their  own  field  is  one  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business 
which  the  employee  assumes  by  virtue  of  his  contract  on  entering  the 
service. 


Employers'  LlIlBility — Eailroad  Oo^ipanibs.  —  The  supreme 
court  of  appeals  of  West  Virginia,  by  decision  of  November  29,  1895, 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  Braxton  County  in  the 
case  of  Skidmore  v.  West  Virginia  and  Pittsburg  Eailroad  Company, 
by  which  $6,000  had  been  awarded  Skidmore  as  damages  for  injuries 
sustained  by  him  while  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a  section  hand 
in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  was  delivered  by  Judge 

English  and  is  published  in  volume  23  of  the  Southeastern  Beporter, 

pB£^e  713.    The  syllabus  of  said  opinion,  prepared  by  the  ooort,  whieh 
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shows  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  legal  grounds  upon  which 
the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  was  reversed,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Where  a  section  hand  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company,  in  com- 
pany with  other  section  hands,  is  engaged  in  clearing  away  a  wreck 
under  the  supervision  of  a  section  boss  and  the  supervisor  of  the  road, 
and  it  is  thought  necessary  to  move  a  tender  which  lies  on  its  side  near 
the  main  track  farther  from  said  track,  and  said  tender  inclines  a  little 
toward  the  main  track,  but  nothing  in  its  appearance  indicates  that 
the  bottom  of  said  tender  had  been  broken  loose  from  the  body,  and 
neither  the  section  boss  nor  supervisor  could  by  ordinary  diligence  dis- 
cover any  such  fracture,  or  any  separation  from  the  main  body,  and 
while  the  section  hands  are  engaged  in  moving  such  tender  the  bottom 
falls  out  and  injures  said  section  hand,  he  is  not  entitled  to  recover  from 
said  railroad  company  damages  for  the  injury  so  received. 

2.  Where  a  foreman  and  his  assistants  have  equal  knowledge  of  the 
danger  accompanying  an  act  about  to  be  done,  even  if  the  foreman 
requests  its  performance,  and  injury  ensues  to  the  assistant,  the 
employer  can  not  be  made  liable.  Notwithstanding  the  request,  the 
assistant  can  comply  or  not,  as  he  chooses,  and  if  he  does  comply,  he 
takes  his  chances  of  the  peril  surrounding  the  situation. 

3.  It  is  only  when  the  servant  is  ignorant  of  the  impending  danger, 
and  the  employer  is  not,  and  the  employer  fails  to  warn  the  servant  of 
such  danger,  that  the  master's  liability  attaches. 

4.  When  one  enters  upon  a  service  he  assumes  to  understand  it  and 
takes  all  the  ordinary  risks  that  are  incident  to  the  employment;  and 
where  the  employment  presents  special  features  of  danger,  such  as  are 
plain  and  obvious,  he  also  assumes  the  risk  of  those. 

5.  Where  the  danger  consists  in  some  latent  defect,  which  is  not 
apparent  by  the  use  of  ordinary  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
and  a  servant  in  performing  his  work  is  thereby  injured,  when  he  had  ' 
the  same  chances  of  observation  as  the  master,  no  liability  attaches  to 
the  master. 


Strikes,  Conspiracy,  Labor  Combinations  not  Unlawful. — 
In  the  circuit  court  of  Greene  County,  Ind.,  Benjamin  F.  Watson  recov- 
ered damages  in  an  action  against  Thomas  Clemitt  and  others  for 
having  been  driven  from  his  employment  as  workman  in  a  coal  mine  by 
an  alleged  wrongful  conspiracy  among  other  workmen  in  the  mine,  who 
agreed  with  each  other  not  to  work  with  him  and  to  quit  work  unless 
he  was  discharged,  pursuant  to  which  they  did  quit  work  upon  their 
employer's  refusing  to  discharge  Watson,  by  reason  whereof  the  busi- 
ness was  suspended  and  he  was  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  defendants  appealed  to  the  appellate  court  of  Indiana,  which 
tribunal  reversed  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  and  held  that  such 
a  combination  among  workmen  is  not  actionable  in  the  absence  of  mal- 
ice, intimidation,  or  violence,  or  evidence  that  they  were  bound  to  con- 
tinue work,  or  that  the  employer  was  obliged  to  retain  the  plaintiff  in 
his  service. 

The  opinion  of  the  appellate  court,  delivered  by  Otoet  Sxs&XARfc^wvss. 
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December  10, 1895,  is  published  in  full  in  volume  42  of  the  Northeastern 
Eeporter,  page  367.    In  the  course  of  the  opinion  it  is  said : 

While  it  is  true  that,  under  all  civilized  forms  of  government,  every 
man  surrenders  for  the  general  good  a  certain  amount  of  that  absolute 
freedom  of  action  which  may  adhere  to  the  individual  in  an  independ- 
ent or  natural  state,  yet,  under  our  institutions,  it  is  a  cardinal  princi- 
ple that  each  man  retains  the  greatest  freedom  of  action  compatible 
with  the  general  welfare.  The  right  to  control  his  own  labor,  and  to 
bestow  or  withhold  it  where  he  will,  belongs  to  every  man.  Even 
though  he  be  under  contract  to  render  services,  the  courts  will  not 
interfere  to  compel  him  to  specifically  perform  them.  (Arthur  v.  Oakes, 
11  G.  0.  A.,  209;  63  Fed.,  310.) 

So  far  as  appears  by  these  instructions  [of  the  circuit  court  to  the 
jury]  none  of  the  appellants  were  under  any  continuing  contract  to 
labor  for  their  employer.  Each  one  could  have  quit  without  incurring 
any  civil  liability  to  him.  What  each  one  could  rightfully  do  certainly 
all  could  do  if  they  so  desired,  especially  when  their  concerted  action 
was  taken  peaceably,  without  any  threats,  violence,  or  attempts  at 
intimidation.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  one  man  or  any  body  of  men 
to  work  for  or  with  another  who  is  personally  obnoxious  to  them.  If 
they  can  not  be  by  law  compelled  to  work,  I  am  wholly  unable  to  see 
how  they  can  incur  any  personal  liability  by  simply  ceasing  to  do  that 
which  they  have  not  agreed  to  do,  and  for  the  performance  of  which 
they  are  under  no  obligation  whatever. 

Under  our  law  every  workman  assumes  many  risks  arising  from  the 
incompetency  or  negligence  of  his  fellow-workmen.  It  would  be  an 
anomalous  doctrine  to  hold  that  after  his  fellows  have  concluded  that  he 
was  not  a  safe  or  even  a  desirable  companion  they  must  continue  to  work 
with  him  under  the  penalty  of  paying  damages  if  by  their  refusal  to 
do  so  the  works  are  for  a  time  stopped  and  he  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. We  can  not  believe  it  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions  or  the  law  of  the  land  to  say  that  a  body  of  workmen  must 
respond  in  damages  because  they,  without  malice  or  any  evil  motive, 
peaceably  and  quietly  quit  work  which  they  are  not  required  to  con- 
tinue rather  than  remain  at  work  with  one  who  is  for  any  reason  unsat- 
isfactory to  them.  To  so  hold  would  be  subversive  of  their  natural 
and  legal  rights,  and  tend  to  place  them  in  a  condition  of  involuntary 
servitude. 


Strikes,  Intimidation,  etc. — Bight  of  Court  to  Interfere 
BY  Injunction. — ^The  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  on  November  26, 
1895,  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
in  the  case  of  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company  v.  Saxey  et  al.,  and 
adopted  as  its  own  the  opinion  delivered  in  said  case  by  Hon.  L.  B. 
Yalliant,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  by  which  A.  J.  Saxey 
and  others  were  prevented  by  injunction  from  attempting  by  intimida- 
tion, threats  of  personal  violence,  and  other  unlawful  means  to  force 
the  employees  of  the  Hamilton-Brown  Shoe  Company  to  quit  work  and 
join  in  a  strike. 

The  opinion  in  this  case  is  published  in  volume  32  of  the  Southwes^ 
em  Beporter,  page  1106,  and  sufdcient  portions  of  it  are  here  repro- 
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dnced  to  give  a  clear  anderstanding  of  the  facts  iu  the  case  and  the 
reasoning  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  court  was  based : 

The  amended  petition  states  in  substance  that  the  plaintiff  conducts 
a  large  shoe  manufactory  in  this  city,  and  has  in  its  employ  some  eight 
or  nine  hundred  persons,  all  of  whom  are  earning  their  living  in  plain- 
tifiPs  employment,  and  are  desirous  of  so  continuing;  that  the  defend- 
ants, except  two  of  them,  were  lately  in  plaintiff's  employ,  but  have  gone 
out  of  the  same,  on  a  strike,  and  are  now,  with  the  other  two  defendants, 
engaged  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  other  employees  of  plaintiff  to  quit 
their  work  and  join  in  the  strike,  and  that  to  accomplish  this  puri)ose 
they  are  intimidating  them  with  threats  of  personal  violence;  that 
amoTig  the  plaintift''s  employees  who  are  thus  threatened  are  about  three 
hundred  women  and  girls  and  two  or  three  hundred  other  young  per- 
sons; that  the  effect  of  all  this  on  the  plaintiff's  business,  if  the  defend- 
ants are  allowed  to  proceed,  would  be  to  inflict  incalculable  damage. 

The  defendants  have  appeared  by  their  counsel,  and,  by  their  demurrer 
filed,  admit  that  all  the  statements  of  the  amended  petition  are  true: 
but  they  take  the  position  that,  even  if  they  are  doing  the  unlawful 
acts  that  they  are  charged  with  doing,  still  this  court  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  them,  because  they  say  that  what  they  are  doing  is  a 
crime,  by  the  State  law  of  this  State,  and  that  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime  they  can  only  be  tried  by  a  jury  in  a  court  having  criminal  juris- 
diction. It  will  be  observed  that  the  defendants  do  not  claim  to  have 
the  right  to  do  what  the  injunction  forbids  them  doing.  Their  learned 
counsel  even  quotes  the  statute  to  show  that  it  is  a  crime  to  do  so. 
But  he  contends  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri  guarantee  them  the  right  to  com- 
mit crime,  with  only  this  limitation,  to  wit,  that  they  shall  answer  for 
the  crime,  when  committed,  in  a  criminal  court,  before  a  jury,  and  that 
to  restrain  them  from  committing  crime  is  to  rob  them  of  their  consti- 
tutional right  of  trial  by  jury.  If  that  x>osition  be  correct,  then  there 
can  be  no  valid  statute  to  prevent  crime.  But  that  position  is  contrary 
to  all  reason.  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  does  not  arise  until  the  party 
is  accused  of  having  already  committed  the  crime.  If  you  see  a  man 
advancing  upon  another  with  murderous  demeanor  and  a  deadly  weapon, 
and  you  arrest  him — disarm  him — you  have  perhaps  prevented  an  act 
which  would  have  brought  about  a  trial  by  jury,  but  can  you  be  said 
to  have  deprived  him  of  his  constitutional  right  of  trial  by  jury  !  The 
train  of  thought  put  in  motion  by  the  argument  of  the  learned  counsel 
for  defendant!  on  this  point  leads  only  to  this  end,  to  wit,  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  to  every  man  the  right  to  commit  crime,  so  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  inestimable  right  of  trial  by  jury. 

Passing  now  to  the  question  relating  to  the  particular  jurisdiction  of 
a  court  of  equity,  we  are  brought  to  face  the  proposition  that  a  court  of 
equity  has  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  will  not  interfere  by  injunction 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime.  These  two  propositions  are  firmly 
established;  and  as  to  the  first,  that  a  court  of  equity  has  no  criminal 
jurisdiction,  there  is  no  exception.  As  to  the  second,  that  a  court  of 
equity  will  not  interfere  by  ii\junction  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  that,  too,  is  perhaps  without  exception,  when  properly  interpreted, 
but  it  is  sometimes  misinterpreted.  When  we  say  that  a  court  of  equity 
will  never  interfere  by  injunction  to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
we  mean  that  it  will  not  do  so  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a 
violation  of  a  criminal  law.  But  when  the  act  complained  of  threatens 
an  irreparable  iiyury  to  the  property  of  an  indiyidwabL  ^  ^!A\ix!<»  oil  ^^3^:^^^ 
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will  interfere  to  prevent  that  injury,  notwithstanding  the  act  may  also 
be  a  violation  of  a  criminal  law.  In  such  case  the  court  does  not  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime,  although  that  may  inciden- 
tally result,  but  it  exerts  its  force  to  protect  the  individual's  property 
from  destruction,  and  ignores  entirely  the  criminal  portion  of  the  act. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  equity  in  such  a 
case. 

Equity  will  not  interfere  when  there  is  an  adequate  remedy  at  law. 
But  what  remedy  does  the  law  afford  that  would  be  adequate  to  the 
plaintiffs'  inj ury  !  How  would  their  damages  be  estimated  1  How  com- 
pensated? The  defendants'  learned  counsel  cites  us  to  the  criminal 
statute,  but  how  will  that  remedy  the  plaintiffs'  injury!  A  criminal 
prosecution  does  not  propose  to  remedy  a  private  wrong. 

What  a  humiliating  thought  it  would  be  if  these  defendants  were 
really  attempting  to  do  what  the  amended  petition  charges,  and  what 
their  demurrer  confesses — that  is,  to  destroy  the  business  of  these 
I)laintiff*s,  and  to  force  the  eight  or  nine  hundred  men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls,  who  are  earning  their  livings  in  the  plaintiffs'  employ,  to  quit 
their  work  against  their  will — and  yet  there  is  no  law  in  the  land  to 
])rotect  them.  The  inj  unction  in  this  case  does  not  hinder  the  defendants 
doing  anything  that  they  claim  they  have  a  right  to  do.  They  are  free 
men,  and  have  a  right  to  quit  the  employ  of  the  plaintiffs  whenever  they 
see  tit  to  do  so,  and  no  one  can  prevent  them;  and  whether  their  act  of 
quitting  is  wise  or  unwise,  just  or  unjust,  it  is  nobody's  business  but 
their  own.  And  they  have  a  right  to  use  fair  persuasion  to  induce  others 
to  join  them  in  their  quitting.  But  when  fair  persuasion  is  exhausted 
they  have  no  right  to  resort  to  force  or  threats  of  violence.  The  law 
will  protect  their  freedom  and  their  rights,  but  it  will  not  permit  them 
to  destroy  the  freedom  and  rights  of  others.  The  same  law  which  guar- 
antees the  defendants  in  their  right  to  quit  the  employment  of  the 
plaintiffs  at  their  own  will  and  pleasure  also  guarantees  the  other 
employees  the  right  to  remain  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  These 
defendants  are  their  own  masters,  but  they  are  not  the  masters  of  the 
other  employees,  and  not  only  are  they  not  the  masters  of  the  other 
employees,  but  they  are  not  even  their  guardians.  There  is  a  maxim 
of  our  law  to  the  effect  that  one  may  exercise  his  own  right  as  he 
pleases,  provided  that  he  does  not  thereby  prevent  another  exercising 
his  right  as  he  pleases.  This  maxim  or  rule  of  law  comes  nearer  than 
any  other  rule  in  our  law  to  the  golden  rule  of  Divine  authority :  "That 
which  you  would  have  another  do  unto  you,  do  you  even  so  unto  them." 
Whilst  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  golden  rule  is  beyond  the  mandate 
of  a  human  tribunal,  yet  courts  of  equity,  by  injunction,  do  restrain 
men  who  are  so  disposed  from  so  exercising  their  own  rights  as  to 
destroy  the  rights  of  others. 
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GOlfVICT  LABOR. 

In  February,  1887,  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  published  a  report  on 
the  subject  of  convict  labor  in  the  United  States,  known  as  the  Second 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  at  that  time,  was  made  in  accordance 
with  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  August  2, 1886,  author- 
izing and  directing  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  a  full  inves- 
tigation as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  performed  in  the  penal 
institutions  of  the  various  States  and  Tenitories  of  the  United  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  to  the  methods  under  which  convicts 
were  employed,  and  as  to  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  convict  labor  and 
the  influence  of  the  same  upon  the  industries  of  the  country.  The 
inquiry,  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  Congressional  authorization, 
reached  all  penal  institutions  of  all  grades  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories and  the  District  of  Columbia  in  which  the  inmates  were  in  any 
degree  employed  in  productive  labor.  The  data  gathered  at  that  time 
covered  as  nearly  as  possible  the  fiscal  year  of  each  institution  ending  in 
1886.  The  facts,  therefore,  were  more  nearly  for  the  calendar  year  1885. 
To  bring  recent  facts  into  comparison  with  those  collected  in  1886  the 
Department  of  Labor  has  just  completed  an  investigation  covering  the 
more  important  information  concerning  the  employment  of  convicts, 
and  the  results  of  this  recent  investigation  are  contained  in  this  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department.  This  information  relates  generally 
to  the  year  1895 ;  so  that  we  have  a  ten-year  comparison  of  certain  facts. 
In  Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  in  1885,  there  were 
no  convicts  employed  in  productive  labor;  therefore,  these  States  are 
omitted  from  the  present  inquiry.  This  second  inquiry,  however,  com- 
prehends only  penal  institutions  of  the  grade  of  State  penitentiaries  or 
prisons.  In  the  report  for  1885-86,  which  consisted  of  604  pages,  all 
penal  institutions  of  whatever  grade  in  which  the  convicts  were  employed 
upon  productive  work  or  manufactures  of  any  kind  were  investigated 
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and  the  results  given  in  a  series  of  sixteen  general  tables,  with  an 
analysis.  The  results  of  State  investigations  previously  made  were  also 
given,  and  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  various  systems  and  plans  for  the  employment  of  convicts.  That 
report  also  contained  extensive  historical  notes  giving  the  leading  facts 
of  the  employment  of  convicts  among  the  early  nations  and  of  the  plans 
and  means  of  utilizing  convict  labor  in  recent  times  in  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  also  contained  all  the  convict  labor  laws  then  in 
force  in  the  various  States  and  Territories.  The  present  report  is  con- 
fined to  convict  labor  in  institutions  of  the  grade  of  State  penitentiaries 
and  an  abstract  of  the  various  laws  relating  to  convict  labor  enacted 
in  the  different  States  and  Territories  since  the  report  of  1885-86. 

In  the  rex)ort  of  ten  years  ago  it  was  found  that  the  total  value 
of  all  products  of,  and  work  performed  in,  all  the  penal  institutions  of 
all  grades  was  $28,753,999,  while  the  value  of  goods  produced  and 
work  done  at  that  time  in  the  penal  institutions  now  considered  was 
$24,271,078.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  other  institutions,  or  those  of 
a  lower  grade  than  the  State  i)enitentiary,  were  then  of  little  conse- 
quence. For  this  reason  the  present  investigation  has  been  confined  to 
the  high-grade  institutions. 

In  1885  there  were  four  plans  or  systems  followed  in  the  employment 
of  convicts,  and  they  are  described  in  brief  as — 

1.  The  contract  system,  under  which  a  contractor  employs  convicts 
at  a  certain  agreed  price  per  day  for  their  labor,  the  prisoners  working 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  contractor  or  his  agents.  Under 
this  system  the  institutions  usually  furnish  to  the  contractor  the  power 
necessary  and  even  the  machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

2.  The  piece-price  system,  which  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  con- 
tract system.  Under  this  system  the  contractor  furnishes  to  the  prison 
the  materials  in  a  prox)er  shape  for  working,  and  receives  from  the 
prison  the  manufactured  articles  at  an  agreed  piece  price,  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  work  being  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  prison  officials. 

3.  The  public-account  system,  under  which  the  institution  carries  on 
the  business  of  manufacturing  like  a  private  individual  or  firm,  buying 
raw  materials  and  converting  them  into  manufactured  articles,  which 
are  sold  in  the  best  available  market. 

4.  The  lease  system,  under  which  the  institution  leases  the  convicts 
to  a  contractor  for  a  specified  sum  and  for  a  fixed  period,  the  lessee 
usually  undertaking  to  clothe,  feed,  care  for,  and  maintain  proper  dis- 
cipline among  the  prisoners  while  they  perform  such  labor  as  may  have 
been  determined  by  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

These  four  systems  are  still  followed,  with  some  modifications  here 

and  there,  especially  in  a  few  States  where,  by  law,  convicts  must  be 

employed  in  the  production  of  things  used  by  the  State  in  its  various 

institutions — penal,  charitable,  etc. 

The  resnJtB  of  the  present  investigation  are  presented  in  eight  tables 

and  a  section  giving  the  abstracts  of  t\i^  ^9i£\qw&  ^\a>t^  l&wa  enacted 
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since  1885.  These  tables  are  so  brief  and  oomprehensive  in  themselves 
that  they  need  bat  little  analysis. 

Table  I  shows  the  fiscal  vears  in  each  State  and  for  each  institution 
for  which  the  facts  have  been  reported. 

Table  II  shows  the  systems  of  work  in  vog^e,  both  in  1885  and  in 
1895,  in  each  institution  comprehended  in  this  report.  By  examining 
the  last  two  columns  the  changes  in  system  are  easily  seen.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  changes  are  chiefly  from  contract  to  pubUc  account  or 
piece  price,  and  from  lease  to  contract  or  public  account.  There  have 
not  been  many  changes,  however. 

Table  III  states  the  number  of  convicts  in  prisons  and  x>enitentiaries 
in  1895,  by  systems  of  work,  designating  them  under  those  employed  in 
productive  labor,  those  engaged  in  prison  duties,  and  those  who  are 
idle  and  sick,  and  the  total  number,  classifying  them  by  sex,  under 
each  of  these  designations.  Out  of  this  table  is  drawn  Table  lY, 
which  gives  a  more  interesting  and  important  statement. 

Table  lY  consolidates  the  number  in  each  State  under  all  systems, 
both  for  1885  and  1895.  Looking  at  the  total  line  in  Table  lY,  it  is 
seen  that  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  prisons  of  the  grade  under 
consideration  in  1885  was  41,877,  while  for  1895  the  number  rose  to 
54,244.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that,  in  1885,  of  these  numbers 
1,967  were  females,  while  the  number  of  females  in,  1895  was  1,988,  an 
increase  of  only  21.  In  1885  the  number  engaged  in  productive  labor 
was  30,853,  being  73.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  convicts  at  that 
time,  while  in  1895  the  number  engaged  in  productive  labor  was  38,415, 
or  70.8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  convicts.  While  there  was  thus 
a  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  convicts  employed  in  productive  labor, 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  prox)ortion  of  those 
engaged  in  prison  duties,  for  in  1885  the  total  so  engaged  was  8,391,  or 
20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  convicts,  while  in  1895  there  were 
8,804  so  engaged,  being  16.2  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  When  we 
come  to  the  idle  and  sick,  an  increase  in  the  proportion  in  the  ten  years 
is  observed.  In  1885  the  number  was  2,633,  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the 
whole,  while  in  1895  the  number  of  idle  and  sick  was  7,025,  being  13 
per  cent  of  the  whole.  Undoubtedly  this  prox)ortional  increase  is  in 
the  number  of  idle,  this  state  of  affairs  being  brought  about  by  changes 
in  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  convicts. 

Table  Y  is  an  analytical  table  giving  the  kind  of  goods  produced  or 
work  done,  both  in  1885  and  1895,  and  the  value  thereof,  for  each  State 
and  for  each  system.  An  examination  of  this  table  shows  the  shifting 
of  the  industries  in  the  State  prisons  of  the  country  during  the  ten 
years. 

Table  YI  shows  the  value  of  goods  produced  or  work  done,  by  sys- 
tems of  work,  for  the  two  years  under  consideration,  but  the  values 
are  consolidated  for  each  State  for  the  various  prisons  covered  by  the 
investigation. 
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Table  Y II  snmmarizes  these  totals  for  the  whole  coantry.    This  table 
is  reproduced  here  as  a  part  of  this  text  analysis. 

SUMMASY   or   VALUE   OF   GOODS  PKODUCED   OR   WORK   DOKE   BY   SYSTEMS   OF 

WORK,  1885  AND  1895. 


Systema  of  work. 


Pnblic-aoconnt  system. 

Cootraot  system 

Pieoe-price  system 

Lease  system 

Total 


Yalne. 


1885. 


$2,083,802.18 

17,071,266.09 

1,484,230.52 

8,651,090.00 


24,271,078.89 


1895. 


$4,888,503.30 
8,190,799.70 
3,706,483.24 
2.107,026.03 


10,042»472.88 


By  this  brief  table  one  can  note  the  general  changes  in  values.  Under 
the  public-account  system  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1885  goods  to  the  value  of  $2,063,892.18,  but  under  this  system  in  1895 
there  were  produced  goods  to  the  value  of  $4,888,563.36,  being  an 
increase  of  more  than  100  x>er  cent.  This  system  has  become  more 
popular  in  recent  years,  hence  the  increase.  Looking  at  the  next  line  we 
find  that  under  the  contract  system  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about 
50  per  cent,  the  decrease  being  from  $17,071,265.69  to  $8,190,799.70. 
This  system  (the  contract)  has  become  offensive  during  the  past  few 
years,  and  legislatures  have  sought  to  change  their  plans  firom  that 
either  to  the  public-account  system  or  to  the  piece-price  system;  under 
the  latter  the  value  of  goods  has  increased  from  $1,484,230.52  in  1885 
to  $3,795,483.24  in  1895,  an  increase  of  over  150  per  cent.  Under  the 
lease  system  the  values  show  the  effect  of  agitation  in  the  Southern 
States,  where  that  system  more  generally  prevailed  in  1885,  for  there 
the  value  of  goods  produced  or  work  done  decreased  from  $3,651,690 
to  $2,167,626.03  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  40.6  per  cent.  But  the  totals 
show  a  great  change,  the  decrease  being  from  $24,271,078.39  in  1885  to 
$19,042,472.33  in  1895,  a  decrease  of  21.5  per  cent. 

Table  YIII  summarizes  the  value  of  goods  produced  or  work  done,  by 
States,  without  regard  to  system,  amd  this  table  shows  clearly  in  what 
communities  there  has  been  au  increase  or  decrease  in  the  value  of 
products  in  the  various  State  prisons.  There  has  been  an  increase  in 
16  States  and  Territories  and  a  decrease  in  25  States  and  Territories. 
The  increase  occurs  in  the  following-named  States  and  Territories: 
Alabama,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Ehode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin.  A  decrease 
occurs  in  the  following-named  States  and  Territories :  Arizona,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania^ 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia.  There  seems  to  be 
no  inSnence  arising  from  geographical  location  to  affect  this  increase  or 
decrease.    Some  effort  has  been  ma4e  to  «iAcet\aaxL\i\i%QauaQ8  of  decrease 
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in  the  value  of  product  or  of  work  performed,  and  the  results  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  In  Arizona  it  is  ascertained  that  the  prisoners  are  not 
emgskged  in  productive  labor,  but  are  employed  in  prison  improvements 
only.  In  Arkansas  there  has  been  a  change  of  system,  which  works  a 
decrease,  while  values  have  been  lowered.  In  California  the  convicts 
have  been  employed  in  enlarging  the  prison  and  in  cultivating  a  farm 
for  their  own  benefit.  This  is  at  the  State  Prison  at  Folsom.  At  the 
State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  there  has  been  a  discontinuance,  by  act  of 
legislature,  of  all  industries  which  in  any  way  entered  into  competition 
with  tree  labor.  In  Oolorado  there  has  been  a  discontinuance,  by  act 
of  legislature,  of  all  industries  which  entered  into  competition  with 
free  labor  in  that  State.  The  decrease  in  Georgia  has  been  very  large, 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  thereof  has  been  given.  In  the  State 
Penitentiary  of  Illinois  a  stone  contractor  threw  up  his  contract  in  1893, 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  product.  There  is  a  small  force  in  the  shoe  &o- 
tory,  while  a  cooper  shop  has  been  removed  from  the  prison;  and  no 
barbed- wire  goods  are  now  made.  At  the  Southern  Penitentiary  of 
Illinois  there  has  been  a  change  of  system  from  contract  to  public 
account,  which  change  very  generally  results  in  a  loss  in  the  value  of 
goods  made.  'At  the  State  Prison  (north)  in  Indiana  contractors  refused 
to  renew  their  contracts,  the  knitting  factory  was  closed,  and  the  chair 
factory  and  cooper  shop  ran  on  half  time.  At  the  State  Prison  (south)  the 
contractors  also  refused  to  renew  their  contracts.  At  the  State  fteform- 
atory  for  Women  in  Indiana  the  principal  industry  has  been  almost 
discontinued,  because  it  was  found  imx>ossible  to  compete  with  those 
doing  the  same  work  outside  of  the  prison  by  machinery.  The  small 
decrease  in  Iowa  occurred  at  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Anamosa  by  rea- 
son of  lower  prices  being  realized  for  goods  made,  and  by  the  industrial 
depression  affecting  prices.  In  Kansas  the  principal  industry  was  dis- 
continued because  of  depression  in  business.  The  decrease  in  Ken- 
tucky was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  contractors  in  1893,  since  which 
time  all  convicts  have  been  employed  in  but  two  industries.  In 
Louisiana  the  decrease  was  on  account  of  the  low  selling  value  of  the 
goods  made,  while  the  smaller  production  and  decrease  in  the  selling 
value  of  goods  accounts  for  the  loss  in  the  State  of  Maine.  In  Michi- 
gan the  decrease  is  owing  to  causes  affecting  the  State  Prison,  where 
the  convicts  were  not  steadily  employed  in  1895, 200  able  convicts  being 
idle  for  nine  months.  In  Mississippi  there  was  a  change  firom  the  lease 
to  the  public-account  system  in  1894,  but  no  positive  explanation  is 
given  why  this  change  should  have  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $80,000  in 
the  value  of  goods.  In  Nebraska  the  reason  given  is  the  depression  in 
business  and  the  impossibility  of  leasing  convicts  in  several  industries, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  clothing,  and 
laundering,  which  were  carried  on  before.  In  Kevada  the  convicts 
were  employed  at  improvements  and  repairs  of  the  prison.  The  manu- 
facture of  shoes  was  discontinued,  and  there  was  no  demand  for  stoii^ 
In  New  Jersey  the  decrease  was  probably  owing  to  «k  ^\aXA\asv  t^kiXsNs^ 
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pose  of  this  statute  was  to  extend  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  to 
their  servants  for  the  negligence  of  servants  of  a  higher  grade;"  also, 
''The  effect  of  the  statute  is  to  give  a  cause  of  action  against  the  rail- 
road company  to  every  servant  who  is  himself  without  fault,  for  the 
default  or  wrongful  act  of  any  superior  servant,  whether  or  not  the 
latter  appointed  or  exercised  any  control  over  the  former  before  or  at 
the  time  of  the  infliction  of  the  injury." 

After  quoting  from  the  cases  above  referred  to  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton  said: 

We  think  from  the  interpretation  given  to  the  statute  in  question  by 
the  above  authorities  that  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  common-law 
rule  contended  for  by  the  defendant  was  modified  and  changed  thereby, 
and  that  such  was  the  intention  of  that  legislation.  And  it  is  no  less 
plain  that  this  statute  establishes  the  principle  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  grade  of  the  employees  engaged  in  a  common  employment,  and 
gives  a  right  of  action  to  a  servant,  injured  through  the  negligence  of 
a  superior  employee  or  servant,  against  a  master,  when  such  injured 
servant  is  without  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part.  In  view  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  common-law  rule  has  been  carried,  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation  is  not  surprising,  nor  are  we  prepared  to  reprobate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  policy  of  establishing  a  legislative  rule  that  relaxes  the 
rigor  of  the  common  law  in  such  cases. 


Employers'  Liability— Railroad  Companies. — ^In  the  case  of 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Eailway  Company  v.  Whittaker  (vol.  33, 
Southwestern  Reporter,  p.  716)  the  court  of  civil  appeals  of  Texas,  on 
November  23,  1895,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of 
Grayson  County,  by  which  Whittaker,  a  boDer  washer  in  the  company's 
employ,  had  been  awarded  $1,000  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by 
him  through  the  negligence  of  a  hostler  employed  by  the  company. 

The  court  of  civil  appeals  held,  in  effect,  that  under  section  2  of 
chapter  24  of  the  General  Laws  of  1891  of  Texas,  relating  to  fellow- 
servants,  the  provisions  of  which  were  reenacted  in  section  2  of  chapter 
91  of  the  General  Laws  of  1893,  a  hostler,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the 
engines  into  the  roundhouse  and  take  them  out  when  necessary,  and 
a  boiler  washer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  clean  the  boilers  of  the  engine  so 
as  to  fit  them  for  farther  service,  both  being  under  the  orders  of  the 
roundhouse  foreman  and  without  authority  over  each  other,  are,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  fellow-servants,  and,  hence,  that  one  of  them  was  not 
entitled  to  recover  damages  from  their  common  employer,  the  railroad 
company,  for  injuries  sustained  through  the  negligence  of  the  other. 

Judge  Finley,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals, 
said: 

The  evidence,  so  fkr  as  it  touches  the  relation  of  plaintiff  and  the 

hostler  who  was  in  charge  of  the  engine  and  whose  negligence,  it  is 

alleged,  caused  the  injury,  to  the  railway  company  and  to  each  other, 

and  as  to  the  material  circumstances  under  which  the  injury  occurred, 

18  entirely  without  conflict. 
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Plaintiff  was  employed  at  the  roundhoase  as  a  boiler  washer,  and 
his  duty  was  to  wash  out  the  boilers  of  engines  brought  in  there  to  be 
overhauled  between  their  trips  upon  the  road.  The  hostler  was 
employed  at  the  roundhouse,  and  his  duty  was  to  bring  the  engines  into 
the  roundhouse,  and  take  them  out  again  when  they  were  sent  out  for 
use  on  the  road.  Both  were  employed  by,  and  worked  under  the  super- 
vision of,  the  foreman  of  the  roundhouse.  Neither  of  them  bad  any 
control,  authority,  direction,  or  superintendence  over  the  other  in  his 
work.  They  were  employed,  though  in  different  capacities,  about  the 
same  work — that  is,  the  care  of  the  engines  at  the  roundhouse  when 
not  in  use  upon  the  road. 

Section  2  of  our  fellow-servant  act  reads  as  follows:  "That  all  per- 
sons who  are  engaged  in  the  common  service  of  such  railway  corpora- 
tions and  who  while  so  engaged  are  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose,  of  same  grade,  neither  of  such 
persons  being  intrusted  by  such  corporations  with  any  superintendence 
or  control  over  their  fellow-employees,  are  fellow- servants  with  each 
other;  provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  make  employees  of  such  corporation,  in  the  service  of  such  cor- 
poration, fellow-servants  with  other  employees  of  such  coi-poration, 
engaged  in  any  other  department  or  service  of  such  corporation. 
Employees  who  do  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  be  considered  fellow-servants." 

At  common  law  employees  who  serve  the  same  master,  labor  under 
the  same  control  and  to  a  common  purpose,  and  derive  their  authority 
and  receive  their  pay  from  the  same  general  source,  are  fellow-servants, 
although  they  be  of  different  grades  or  labor  in  different  and  distinct 
departments  of  service.  Our  statute  now  fixes  the  relation  of  fellow- 
servant,  as  to  railway  employees,  only  between  those  who  serve  the 
same  master,  are  of  the  same  grade,  are  working  together  at  the  same 
time  and  place  to  a  common  purpose,  in  the  same  department,  and 
neither  being  intrusted  with  superintendence  or  control  over  his  fellow- 
employees.  If  they  are  of  different  grades,  or  different  departments  of 
service,  or  one  is  intrusted  with  the  power  to  superintend  or  control 
his  fellow-employees,  then,  under  the  statute,  the  relation  of  fellow- 
servant  does  not  exist. 

In  the  case  before  us  for  determination,  unquestionably,  the  plaintiff" 
and  the  hostler  were  serving  the  same  master,  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  to  a  common  purpose,  were  of  the  same  grade,  and  neither  had 
superintendence  or  control  over  fellow-employees.  Were  they  in  the 
same  department  or  service  f  They  were  both  employed  by  the  foreman 
of  the  roundhouse,  they  were  under  the  same  special  control,  their  duties 
called  them  to  the  same  place  of  service  at  the  same  time,  and  their 
labors  alike  related  to  engines  while  they  were  not  in  actual  service 
upon  the  road.  The  hostler  brought  the  engines  into  the  roundhouse 
and  carried  them  out  when  necessary.  The  plaintiff  cleaned  out  the 
boilers  to  make  the  same  ready  for  further  service.  They  were  clearly 
in  the  same  department.  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  doing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  getting  the  same  compensation 
therefor,  to  be  servants  of  the  same  grade  or  to  be  employees  in  the 
same  department. 

The  court  charged  the  substance  of  the  statute,  and  left  the  jury  to 
apply  the  evidence,  and  determine  whether  the  plaintiff"  and  the  hostler 
were  fellow-servants.  Where  the  evidence  clearly  and  without  conflict 
shows  the  relation  of  the  employees  to  be  that  of  fellow-servants,  the 
court  should  instruct  the  jury,  as  a  matter  of  law^  that  tlieY  os^  %\ys?SL« 
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Tablb  I.—DATE  OF  ENDING  OF  FISCAL  YEAS. 

[Th«  retams  made  for  what  haa  been  termed,  for  brevltv'e  sake,  "  1886,"  in  all  these  tables,  woe 

really  for  the  dates  shown  herewith.] 


Stote. 


Alabama 

Arisona 

ArksBsas 

California 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat. — 

Florida 

Georgia 

niiiiois 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

liaryland 

Maaaaohnsetts . 
Massaohosetts . 
Massaohnsetts . 

Michigan 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

NewHampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey .... 
New  Mexico  . . . 
New  York 


Locality. 


Wetorapka 

Ymna 

Little  Book 

Folsom 

Sui  Qnentin — 

Canon  City 

Wethersfleld... 

Tallahassee 

AtlanU 

Joliet 

Chester 

Michigan  City.. 
Jefferson  ville. . . 
Indianapolis.... 
Fort  Madison... 
Anamosa ....... 

Lanaing 

Fraaluort 

Baton  Ronge — 

Thomaaton 

Baltimore 

Boaton 

Concord  Jnnct'n 

Sherbom 

Jackson 

Ionia 

Stillwater 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City . . 

Lancaster 

Carson  City .... 

Concord 

Trenton 

Caldwell 

Santa  Fe 

Aabnm 


Fiscal  year 
ending— 


Ang.  81 
Deo.  81 
Oct.  81 
Jane  80 
June  80 
Nov.  30 
Deo.  81, 
Dec  81 
Oct.  1 
Sept.  30 
Sept  30 
Oct.  81 
Oct  81 
Oct  81 
JnneSO 
June  80, 
June  80 
Nov.  30 
Feb.  28 
Nov.  80 
Nov.  30 
Sept  80, 
Sept  30 
Sept  30 
June  80 
June 80 
July  31 
Sept  80 
Dec.  81 
Dea  81 
Dec.  31 
Apr.  80 
Oct  81 
Apr.  80 
Mar.  4 
Sept  80, 


.1894 
,1805 
,1894 
,1895 
,1895 
,1805 
1896 
,1895 
,1895 
1,1895 
1,1896 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
.1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
1,1895 
1,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1895 
,1896 
,1895 
,1896 
,1895 
,1895 


State. 


New  York 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

NewYork 

North  Carolina. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania . . . 
Pennsylvania... 
Pennsylvania . . . 

Rhode  Islimd 

South  Carolina.. 
South  DakoU. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestV&ginia... 
Wiaconain 


Locality. 


Sing  Sing 

Dannemora .... 

Ehnira 

Albany 

Bnflblo 

Brooklyn 

Bochester 

Syracuse 

Raleigh 

Columbus 

Salem 

Philadelphia... 
Allegheny  City 
PhUadelphia... 

Reading 

Westchester.. 

Media 

Lancaster 

Allentown 

Norristown 

Easton 

Snnbury 

Phihidelphia... 

Pottsville 

Howard 

Columbia 

Sioux  Falls 

Nashville 

Huntsville  and 
Rusk. 

Windsor 

Rutland 

Richmond 

Walla  Walla... 
Monndsville . . . 
Waupnn 


Fiscal  year 
ending- 


Sept 

Sept 

Sept 

Oct 

Sent 

July 

Sept 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Oct 

Dec 

Dec 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dee. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

June 

Dec. 

Oct. 


30,1895 
30,1895 
80,1895 
31,1895 
30,1896 
31,1895 
30,1895 
30.1895 
31,1895 
31, 1805 
31,1895 
31, 1895 
81, 1895 
31,1895 
31,1895 
30,1895 
31,1895 
30,1895 
31,1895 
31,1895 
31,1805 
31.1895 
31,1895 
31,1886 
31. 1895 
31,1895 
30,1894 
31.1895 
31.1894 


June  30, 1895 
June  80, 1806 
Sept  30, 1886 
Sept.  30. 1895 
Sept.  30, 1895 
Sept  30, 1895 


Tablb  IL^SYSTEMS  OF  WORK  IN  1885  AND  1896. 


State. 


Alabama  . 

Arisona . . 
Arkanaas. 


California. 
Califomia. 


Colorado.... 
Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

minola 


Dlinoia . 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 
Indiana. 


Iowa  .. 
Iowa... 
Kanwafl 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts.. 
Masaaohnaetts.. 


Institution. 


State  PenitMitiary 

Territorial  Prison  .... 
State  Penitentiary 


State  Prison 
State  Prison 


State  Penitentiary. . . . 

State  Prison 

State  Penitentiary. . . . 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

Southern  Penitentiary 
State  Prison  (north) . . . 
State  Prison  (south) . . . 
State  Reformatory  for 

Women. 
State  Penitentiary. . . . 
State  Penitentiary .... 
State  Penitentiary. . . . 

State  Penitentiary. . . . 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison 

Penitentiary 

State  Prison 


Reformatory .. 


Reformatory    Prison 
for  Women. 
MJebigmn I  State  Prison 


Locality. 


Wetufflpka.... 

Yuma 

Little  Rock.... 

Folsom 

SanQuentin... 

Cafion  City.... 
Wethersfleld  .. 

Tallahassee 

Atlanta 

Joliet 

(Hiester 

Michigan  City. 
JeffersonviUe . . 
Indianapolis . . . 

Fort  Madison.. 

Anamosa 

Lansing 

Frankfort 

Baton  Ronge... 
Thomaston .... 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Concord  June 

tlon. 
Sherbom  ...... 

Jackson 


1885. 


Lease 

Publio  account . . . 
Lease 

Public  account. . . . 
Piece  price    and 
public  account. 
Public  account. . . . 

Contract 

Lease 

Lease 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Contract 

Piece  price 

Contract 

Publio  account. . . . 
Public      account 

and  contract. 
Lease  and  public 

account. 

Lease 

Publio  account 

Contract 

Contract 

Pieceprice 

Piece  price 

Con  tract  and  piece 


1895. 


Lease  and  public 
account. 

Public  account. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account 

Publio  account 

Publio  account 

Publio  aooount 

Contract. 

Lease. 

Lease. 

Contract  and  pub- 

lie  aooount. 
Publicaooount 
Contract. 
Contract. 
Piece  price. 

Contract. 
Public  account. 
Public  account  and 

contract 
Piece  price. 

Lease. 

Publio  account 

Contact 

Piece    price    and 

publio  acooant. 
Piece  price. 

Piece  price  and 
publio  aeoonnt 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic aooount 


CONVICT  LiLBOB. 
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TABUt  n.— SYSTEMS  OF  WORK  IN  1886  AND  1895-€onolnded. 


State. 

Institution. 

Locality. 

1885. 

1886. 

M'inKiffan ....-, 

State  House  of  Correc- 
tion and  Reforma- 
tory. 

State  Prison 

Ionia 

Contract. ......... 

Public  account  and 

MinneaotJi . .  t  -  r . .  t  - 

Stillwater 

Jackson 

Jefferson  City .. 

Lancaster 

Corson  City 

Concord  

Trenton 

Caldwell 

Santa  Fe 

Auburn 

Sing  Sing 

Dannemora 

Flmira 

Contract.......... 

contract. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
Public  aooount. 

Mississippi 

Missouri .TT 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison 

Tjease 

Contract 

Contract. 

Nebraska 

Lease 

Lease. 

Nevada .- 

Public  account 

Contract 

PnhliA  AAtfutnnt^ 

New  Hampshire . . . 
NewJersey 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico- 

State  Prison 

Contract. 

State  Prison 

Piece  price 

Public  account. . . . 
Lease ............. 

Piece    price    and 

public  acconnt. 
Public  account. 

Public  accounts 

Essex   County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Territorial     Peniten- 
tiary. 

Auburn  Prison 

Sing  Sing  State  Prison 

Clinton  Prison 

State  Reformatory — 

Albany  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Erie  Connty  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Kings   County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Monroe  County  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Onondaga  County  Pen- 
itentiary. 

State  Penitentiary. . . . 

Penitentiarv. ......... 

NewTork 

Public      aooount 

and  contract. 
Contract.  ■ 

Public  account 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
Contract ...... 

Piece    price    and 
public  account. 

PnKllA  AAiwmnt  Anil 

New  York 

NewTork 

piece  price. 
Public  account  and 

New  York 

niece  price. 
Piece    price    and 

pabllc  acconnt. 
Piece  price. 

PnMi  A  AAivinnt.  mnA 

New  York 

Alb^^ny ......... 

New  York 

Bnffido 

Contract. ......... 

New  York 

Brooklyn 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

Baleigh 

Contract. ..  ..•••.. 

piece  price 
Piece  price. 

Piece  'price    and 
pubbo  account. 
Piece  price. 

Public  account. 

New  York 

Contract 

New  York 

Contract. 

North  Carolina 

Public      account 
and  lease. 

Contract,     piece 
price,  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 

Public      account 
and  piece  price. 

Contract 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Salem 

Contract  and  piece 
price. 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
PubUo  account. 

Public  acconnt  and 

Oresoii 

State  Penitentiary. . . . 
Eastern  Penitentiary . 
Western  Penitentiary 

Philadelphia  County 
House  of  Correction. 

Berks  Connty  Prison . 

Chester  County  Prison 

Delaware        County 
Prison. 

Lancaster       County 
I'rison. 

Lehigh  County  Prison 

Montgomery  County 
Prison. 

Northampton  County 
Prison. 

Northumberland 
County  Prison. 

Philadelphia  County 
Prison. 

Schuylkill       County 
Prison. 

State  Prison  and  Prov- 
idence Connty  JaiL 

Penitentiary 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Philadelphia.... 

Allegheny  City. 

Phikdelphia.... 

Reading 

Westchester... 

M^^a 

Public  aooount ... 

Public  account . . . 
Public  account ... 
Public  account . . . 

Public  account ... 

Public  account ... 
Piece  price 

Public  account . . . 

Public  account . . . 

Public  account  ... 

Public  account . . . 

Contract.......... 

piece  price. 
Public  account. 

Public  acconnt. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 

Lancaster 

Allen  town 

Norristown 

Public  account. 

Public  account. 
Piece  price. 

Public  acconnt. 

Sunbury 

Philadelphia 

Pottsville 

Howard 

Columbia 

Sioux  Falls 

Nashville 

Huntaville  imd 
Rusk. 

Windsor 

Rutland 

Richmond 

Walla  Walla.... 

Moundsville 

Wanpun 

Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Public  account. 
Contract. 

South  Carolina  .... 

Contract,    public 
account,      and 
lease. 

Contract  (a) 

Lease 

Contract,  public 
account,  and 
lease. 

Public  aoooont. 

Lease. 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

State  Penitentiary 

State  Penitentiary. . . . 
State  Penitentiary 

State  Prison 

TflXM  .  .  .  r  ,  -  .  -        T  . . , 

Public      account 

and  contract. 
Contract 

Public  account  and 

Vermont 

contract. 
Contract. 

Vermont. h......... 

House  of  Correction  . . 
SUte  Penitentiary. . . . 

Penitentiarv 

Contract. ......... 

Public  account. 

Virginia 

Contract ...... 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic account. 
Public  account. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin ......... 

Tiease 

Penitentiarv . 

Contract. ......... 

Contract. 

State  Prison 

Contract. ......... 

Contract  and  pub- 
lic acconnt 

a  Dakota  Territory. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  in.— convicts  in  PBISON3  AND  PSNITENTIABISS,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK,  1885. 

PUBUC-ACCOUNT  StSTXM. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


2 
3 


5 


6 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 
15 


16 


17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


29 


Name  of  Institution. 


ARIZONA. 
Territorial  Prison 

CALIFOBNIA. 


state  Priaon 
State  Prison 


COLORADO. 

State  Penitentiary 

ILLINOIS. 

Southeni  Penitentiary. . . 

IOWA. 

State  Penitentiary 

KAVBAB. 

State  Penitentiary 

•  MAiira.. 


State  Prison 


MICHIGAN. 


State   House  of  Correotion  and  Re- 
formatory. 

MISBIBSIPPI. 

State  Penitentiary 

NEVADA. 


State  Prison 

NBW  JEB8BT. 

Essex  County  Penitentiary. 

NBW  MBXICO. 

Territorial  Penitentiary 


NEW  TOBK. 

Clinton  Prison 

Erie  County  Penitentiary. 


NOBTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Penitentiary 


PBNNSTLVANIA. 


Eastern  Penitentiary 

Western  Penitentiary 

Philadelphia    County  House  of  Cor- 
rection. 

Berks  Connty  Prison 

Chester  County  Prison 

Delaware  County  Prison 

Lancaster  County  Prison 

Lehigh  Count^fT^ Prison. 

ampt 

amiM 

lelphia  (;onnty  j 
Schuylkill  Connty  Prison. 


Nortnampton  County  PriRon . 
~"      ■  ■  ~       ty- 

Philadelphia  Connty  Prison. 


Northumberland  County  Prison. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

State  Penitentiary 


Locality. 


Yuma 


Folsom 

San  Quentin 


Cafion  City. 


Chester. 


Anamosa 


Lansing 


Thomaston 


Ionia 


Jackson 


Carson  City. 


Caldwell. 


Santa  Fe. 


Dannemora 
Buffalo 


Baleigh. 


Philadelphia.... 
Allegheny  City. 
Philadelphia.... 


Reading 

West  Chester 

Media 

Lancaster 

Allentown 

Easton 

Snnbury 

Philadelphia.. 
PottsviUe 


Employed  in  productive 
labor. 


Male. 


158 


743 
717 


163 


617 


363 


a825 


89 


5378 


Female.      Total 


804 


10 


212 


107 


e670 
<f230 


1,000 


Sioux  Falls 

a  Including  those  under  the  contract  system. 

b  Including  78  under  the  contract  system. 

f  Incladlng  those  uudei  Ui«  pVeo^price  %^stom. 


al6 


10 


40 


104 
«830 

23 

217 

508 
103 

87 

595 
103 

19 

19 

38 
51 

2 

40 
51 

30 

80 

40 

40 

49 

49 

82 

82 

48 

48 

84 

84 

160 


743 
717 


163 

517 

363 

a  841 
89 

5378 


904 


10 


212 


107 


c670 
d230 


1,040 


CONVICT   LABOR. 
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Table  III.— CONVICTS  IN  PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK,  1895. 

Public- Account  Stbtbm. 


Engaged  in  prison 

daties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Mar- 
j^inal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

nara> 
ber. 

5 

24 
108 

346 

6 

40 

80 
21 

69 

60 
5 

5 

24 

111 

• 

346 

6 

40 

31 
21 

60 

50 
6 

163 

927 
1,272 

609 

746 

617 

a  855 
147 

6571 

980 
77 

257 

148 

el,  007 
d702 

1,125 

1,403 

« 1,135 

1,028 

117 
24 
42 
99 

120 
50 
90 

264 
74 

115 

2 

165 

927 
1,287 

624 

745 

542 

a  872 
151 

6  571 

990 
78 

271 

149 

01.007 
d753 

1.208 

1,428 

el,  159 

1,231 

121 
24 
44 

102 
120 

50 
100 
810 

80 

117 

1 

160 
447 

100 

222 

114 

160 
450 

115 

222 

139 

2 

12 
15 

3 

15 
15 

3 
4 

5 

25 

25 

a  17 

4 

6 

1 

7 

37 
124 

36 
62 

45 

40 

273 
55 

75 

97 
174 
319 

14 
3 

/«• 

12 
3 
20 
19 
13 

28 

4 

• 

41 

124 

36 
62 

59 

41 

273 
95 

110 

99 
197 
412 

18 

3 

3 

49 

12 

3 

22 

64 

19 

30 

8 

9 

10 
1 

14 

1 

10 

1 

11 

14 
1 

12 

1 

64 

417 

50 

1,112 
131 
201 

1 

64 
428 

58 

1,112 
132 
224 

13 

14 

40 
35 

2 
23 
93 

4 

11 
8 

51 
83 

25 

24 
203 

4 

15 
16 

17 

1 
23 

18 

19 

20 

2 

1 
2 

78 
7 

21 
213 

18 

3 

2 

1 
2 

78 
7 

29 
214 

13 

8 

21 

2 
B 

22 

3 

23 

34 

25 

2 

45 

6 

2 

8 

1 

10 

46 

6 

2 

26 
27 
28 

29 

d  Indading  30  under  the  pieoe-price  system. 
€  Including  140  under  the  pieoe>prlce  system. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   DEPABTlfENT  OP   LABOR. 


tablb  in.— coisnGTS  m  prisons  and  penitbntiabies,  by  systems  of  wosk, 

189^— Continued. 
PuBuc-Aocouirr  System— Conclnded. 


Ifiar- 

onin- 
lier. 


3 


Name  of  inatitution. 


TBXAB. 

State  Penitentiary 

VKBMOMT. 

House  of  Correction 

WASHIMOTON. 

Penitentiary 

Total 


Locality. 


Huntsvillo  and  Ruak 


Rutland 


Walla  Walla. 


Employed  in  productive 
labor. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total., 

a  3, 700 

42 

264 

62 

a3,822 

42 

264 

13,168 

242 

13,410 

COHTBACT  SYSTBM. 


7 
8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


AKKAN8A8. 

State  Penitentiary 

ooirrocncuT. 


State  Prison 

ILLINOIS. 

State  Penitentiary 

IITDIANA. 


State  Prison  (north) 
State  Prison  (south) 


IOWA. 

State  Penitentiary 

UABTZJLND. 

Penitentiary 

MIGBIOAN. 

state  Prison 

MINNKSOTA. 

State  Prison 

MiaSOUBI. 

State  Penitentiary 

NBW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Stote  Prison 

OHIO. 

Penitentiary 

OIUEQON. 

State  Penitentiary 

BHODB  ISLAHD. 

State  Prison  and  Providence  County 
Jail. 

SOUTH  CABOLIIVA. 

Penitentiary 


Little  Rock . . 
Wethersfleld 


Joliet , 


Michigan  City , 
Jefferson  villo. , 


Fort  Madison. 

Baltimore 

Jackson 

Stillwater.... 


Jefferson  City. 


Concord  .. 
Columbus. 


Salem. 


Howard 


C]k>lumbia 


6  740 

bl2 

303 
51,190 

« 

b43 

665 

475 

280 
610 

21 

6447 
e357 

1,105 

30 

167 
d  1,038 

M58 
136 

0894 

a  Including  2,136  under  the  contract  system. 

b  Including  those  under  the  nublio-account  systeii 

0  Including  120  under  the  publio^account  system. 


6761 
303 

b  1,242 


655 
475 


280 

631 

bU7 

e357 

1,135 

167 
d  ,038 

M58 

186 

«89l 


CONVICT  LABOR. 
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Table  in.— COmnCTS  IN  PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES,  Br  SYSTEMS  OP  WORK, 

1805— Con  Uuued. 

PuBUC-AccoDNT  Ststbm— Coooluded. 


^Eagaged  in  prison  daties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Mar* 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

num- 
ber. 

208 

40 

126 

6 
3 

4 

214 

43 

130 

80 

89 

1 

22 

04,057 

82 

412 

08 

4 

4 

a4,125 

86 

416 

1 

1 

2 

22 

3 

2,915 

339 

3,254 

3,131 

58 

3,189 

19, 214 

639 

19,853 

€k>KTBACT  STSTEV. 


46 

46 

80 

2 

82 

5875 

514 

5889 

4 

108 

5 

113 

14 

14 

425 

5 

430 

5 

311 

11 

322 

51 

2 

53 

51,561 

556 

51,617 

6 

144 
300 

144 
200 

53 
140 

53 
140 

852 
815 

852 
815 

7 

8 

105 

64 

163 

105 

69 

164 

115 

3 

196 

115 

3 

190 

500 

677 

5808 

600 

703 

5810 

9 

5 
1 

26 
2 

10 

1 

11 

1? 

6 

131 

12 

2 

14 

0  494 

8 

0502 

12 

448 

12 

460 

553 

11 

564 

2,106 

53 

2,159 

18 

13 
887 

2 
88 

15 
420 

1 
627 

1 
627 

181 
d2,052 

2 
83 

183 
(12,085 

14 

15 

221 

221 

17 

8 

20 

5396 

8 

5399 

16 

12 

2 

14 

5 

5 

•153 

2 

155 

17 

55 

40 

95 

21 

4 

25 

0  970 

44 

« 1,014 

18 

d  Inclnding  thoAe  under  the  piece-price  syntem. 

e  Including  247  under  the  puolic-account  system  and  438  under  the  lease  system.^ 

6139— No.  5 2 
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Table  HL-GONTICXS  IK  FBISOKS  AND  FENITENTIABIBS,  BY  SYSTBMS  OF  WOSK. 

1806— CoDtiniied. 

ComaACT  STBTKM—Conchided. 


Mm. 
Kinal 

Kama  of  institation. 

Locality. 

Employed  In  prodnctive 
labor. 

nam* 
ber. 

Kale. 

Female. 

Total. 

1 

TSBMOKT. 

State  FxlBon 

Windaor 

134 

aOlf 

363 
6423 

134 

al,000 

852 
d434 

2 

YXBGINtA. 

Fttatif*  PftDitf>iitiarT...-TT.  -T1.TT. 

Klchmond  ............ 

a82 

8 

WIST  TIBOUrU. 

MAm^dBYiUa .......... 

4 

WUOORBXH. 
State  Priaon 

WaupnD  .....•...-r*... 

0ll 

Total 

10,400 

100 

10,600 

Fucb-Fbiob  Ststkm. 


6 


7 
8 
0 


10 


11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 


18 


DfDIAXA. 

State  Befonnatory  for  Women. 

KtzrrucxT. 
State  Fenitentiary 

XAB8ACHX7SETIB. 


State  FrJaon 

Beformatory 

Befonnatory  Friaon  for  Women 


NSW  JBB8EY. 


state  Friaon. 


JWWTORK. 


Anbam  Friaon. 
Stng  Sins  State  Friaon 
iformi 
ranty  i 
Kings  'Conn  ty  Fenitentiary  i 


State  Reformato 


try 

Albany  County  Penitentiary 


Monroe  County  Fenitentiary ... 
Onondaga  County  Fenitentiary. 


PSNMBTLYAMIA. 

Montgomery  County  Frison 
Total 


Indianapolis. 


Frankfort 


Boston 

Concord  Junction 
Sherbom 


Trenton 


Anbnm . . 
Sing  Sing. 
Blmira.... 
Albany... 
Brooklyn. 
Rochester 
Syracuse . 


Korristown 


000 


a  618 

677 


a488 


a  847 
/1, 033 

700 

825 

A  281 

100 


16 


7,236 


82 


20 


a  160 


a  10 


a  60 


30 


301 


82 


020 


a613 

677 

al60 


a4M 


a006 
/1, 033 


700 

865 

A  281 

160 


le 


7,637 


Lbask  Stbtbm. 


10 


30 


21 


28 


ALABAMA. 

State  Fenitentiary 

FLOBIDA. 

state  Fenitentiary 

OBOBOIA. 

State  Fenitentiary 

LOUnXAlfA. 


State  Fenitentiary. 


Wetumpka 


Tallahassee. 


AtlanU. 


Baton  Rouge 


n,508 


582 


2,357 


1,037 


a  Including  those  under  the  public-account  systeuL 
6  Including  77  under  the  pubuo-aocount  system. 
e  Under  the  publio-account  systnn. 
d Including  88  under  the  publio-aooonnt  system. 
^Indttding  U  undoc  Uw  vu\iVifi>»0G«^AnX  «^\Am. 


{1,508 


682 


2.424 


1,072 
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Tabu  m.— CONYICTS  IN  PRISONS  AND  PENITENTIARIES,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK, 

1895— Continued. 

CoNTBiCT  Ststem— Concluded. 


Engaged  in  prison  duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

num- 
ber. 

21 
118 

54 

73 

6 

10 

14 
13 

27 

128 

68 
86 

155 

al,283 

511 
5591 

6 

a92 

14 
«24 

161 

a  1.375 

525 
d615 

I 

247 

105 
95 

247 

105 
95 

2 

3 

4 

\ 

2,668 

100          2,828 

2.337 

25 

2,362 

15,405 

384         15, 789 

Pibcb-Pbicb  Ststbm. 


4 
9 

4 

105 

164 
411 
153 

182 

288 
295 
316 
266 
130 
86 
65 

19 

36 

41 

36 

1.122 

a  700 
1,027 
a  318 

a977 

a  1,229 

/1, 375 

ir  1,257 

980 

1,122 

A  391 

327 

84 

5 

96 

164 
411 

85 

23 
39 

12 

97 

23 
39 
15 

299 

35 
47 
43 
14 

137 
24 

102 

49 

1,081 

a  700 
1,027 

6 
7 

8 

153 
12 

82 

15 
5 

8 
1 

a  318 
a27 

a99 
1 

9 

170 

256 

295 

816 

201 

95 

43 

50 

15 

294 

27 
46 
43 
12 

132 
20 

100 

49 

a  950 

a  1,130 

/1. 374 

i?  1.257 

913 

1.052 

A344 

310 

80 

10 

11 
12 

13 

65* 

35 
43 
15 

4 

2 

5 

4 
2 

67 
70 
47 
17 

4 

14 
15 
16 
17 

18 

2,112 

372 

2.484 

870 

54 

924 

10, 218 

727 

10,945 

Leasb  Systbm. 


4 
50 

65 

69 
50 

i  1.512 

663 

2,857 

1.090 

65 
19 
67 
87 

iJ,577 

682 

2.424 

1.137 

19 

31 

19 

50 

20 

21 

46 

2 

48 

7 

7 

22 

/Indnding  662  under  the  public>acconnt  system. 
a  Including  136  under  the  public-account  system, 
a  Including  12  under  the  public-account  system, 
ilndnding  536  under  the  pubUo^aooottat  eyBtom. 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP  LABOR. 


Tablb  in.— convicts  in  PBISONS  and  PENITENTIAKIBS,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WOEK, 

1895>-^noluded. 

Lkabr  Ststem— Conclnded. 


Mftr. 
ginal 

Name  of  iostitation. 

Locality. 

Employed  in  productive 
labor. 

nam- 
ber. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1 

inEBRASKA. 

state  Penitentiary 

Lancaeter 

168 
1,100 

168 
1.115 

2 

TENNEaSKK. 

State  Penitentiarv 

NftBhville 

15 

Total 

0,752 

117 

6,869 

Table  IV.— CONVICTS  IS  1885  AND  1895. 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
R 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
81 
82 
83 
34 
35 
36 
87 
38 
89 
40 
41 
42 
43 


State. 


Alabama 

Arisona 

ArkanMas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Ulinoifl 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LouiHiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Masfiachuaette 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minsissii 

Misnonn 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  ... 
Rhode  Island — 
South  Carolina. . 
South  Dakota . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 
Wisconsin 


ippi' 
ri ... 


Employed  in  productive  labor. 


1885. 


Male 


1. 


1, 
1. 
1. 


Total 


4, 
1. 
1, 


1. 
2, 


625 

93 
518 
026 
150 
205 
181 
520 
625 
150 
495 
723 
967 
773 
133 
422 
639 
834 
318 
76!i 
876 
194 

75 
114 
793 

84 
221 
943 
805 
210 
809 
162 
724 
e55 
251 
629 
134 
751 

45 
205 
853 


Fe- 
male. 


11 


29,996 


Total 


40: 

15! 

167i 


25 
25 


235 


22 


9 


85 
40 


19 


43 


23 
42 


57 


858 


Male. 


536 

93 

518 

1,026 

150 

205 

181 

1.560 

1,640 

1,817 

495 

723 

992 

798 

133 

422 

874 

834 

318 

787 

876 

194 

76 

114 

802 

84 

4,306j 

983 

1,305| 

2io! 

1,828; 

162 

767 

e55 

1,274 

2,671 

134 

808 

45 

205 

853 


30,853 


1,508 

158 

749 

1,460 

163 

303 

582 

2,857 

!,716 

1,130 

643 

a  825 

900 

1,037 

89 

610 

1.090 

825 

357 

894 

1,105 

168 

10 

167 

608 

107 

5.644 

1,000 

1,0:^8 

158 

1,958 

136 

894 

84 

1,100 

3,760 

176 

918 

264 

852 

423 


1895. 


Fe- 
male. 


37,566 


2 
12 


67 
43 
32 


al6 
20 
35 


21 
150 


10 
80 


Total 


10 


89 
40 


112 


15 
62 


82 


11 


859 


1,5U8 
160 
761 

1,460 
163 
803 
582 

2.424 

1,759 

1,162 
643 

a  841 
920 

1,072 

89 

631 

1.240 
825 
357 
9tM 

1,135 
168 
10 
167 
708 
107 

5,733 

1,040 

1.038 
168 

2.070 

136 

894 

84 

1.115 

3,822 
176 

1,000 
264 
852 
434 


Engaged  in  prisoi 
duties. 


1885. 


Male. 


38,415 


3 
40 
35 
697 
135 
62 
50 


Fe- 
male. 


547 

115 

162 

109 

135 

18 

27 

70 

434 

292 

53 

15 

504 

98 

32 

10 

119 

16 

1,105 

72 

594 

53 

93  ij 

73 

58 

e35 

27 

248 

17 

205 

30 

35 

74 


7,434 


a  Including  those  engaged  in  prison  duties. 

6  Included  in  those  employed  in  productive  labor. 


15 

11 

29 
5 

4 
5 


2K 

7 
11 
13 

8 
16 

3 
26 
75 

1 

10 
10 


Total. 


2 

29 


224 
25 
24 


311 


e3 

22 

3 

9 

11 


6 
13 


957 


18 
49 
46 
726 
140 
66 
55 


575 

122 

173 

122 

138 

34 

30 

96 

509 

293 

6:{ 

25 

594 

101 

32 

12 

148 

16 

1,329 

97 

618 

53 

1,242 

73 

56 

e38 

49 

251 

26 

216 

30 

41 

87 


8,391 
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Table  m.— GOlirVICTS  IK  PBISONS  AND  FENITENTIABIES,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  WORK, 

1885— Condnded. 

Lbask  StbtAm— Conoladed. 


Engaged  in  prison  duties. 

Idle  and  sick. 

Total. 

Mar- 
ginal 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

nam- 
ber. 

90 

40 

6 

4 

96 
44 

39 

800 

39 

385 

297 

1,500 

6 
44 

303 
1,544 

1 

25 

2 

207 

81 

238 

460 

90 

550 

7,419 

238 

7,657 

Table  IV.— CONVICTS  IN  1885  AND  1895. 


Engaged  in  prison 
dnties — Conc'd. 


1895. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


46 
607 
100 
108 

31 


533i 

344! 

219, 

(b)    I 

06 

46 

37| 

•* 
575' 

287 

125| 
36. 

448| 
90 
62 
13| 

215< 


Idle  and  sick. 


1885. 


Total.  Male. 


12 

15 

5 

19 


46 
619 
115 
113 

50 


7 
15 


Fe- 
male. 


8 


56 
lU 
10 


11 

4: 

25 

(») 
9 
2 
4 
5 
153 
1 
6 


12 
6 


2 
26 


40 

I 

1,584 

230 

75 

35 

387 

33 

22] 

738 

182 

12 

2 

55 

40 

28 

2 

40 

4 

208 

6 

61 

9 

118 

10 

126 

4 

54 

14 

73 

13 

7,902 

902 

544 
818 
244 

(6) 
105 
48 

89 

728| 

288i 

131' 

36, 

460 

96 

62 

15 

241 

41 

1,814 

110 

420 

221 

920 

14 

95 

30 

44 

214 

70 

128 

130 

68 

86 


8,804 


71 

83 

22 

24 

12 

7 

8 

21 

128 

189 

29 


150 
12 
21 

4 
100 


799 

5 

51 

9 

622 

3 

201 


7 

15 
16 


2,481 


35 

"i 


Total 


10 
15 


56 
10 
10 


72 

36 

22 

24 

12 

9 

8 

21 

129 

189 

30 


1895. 


Male. 


4 

6 

80 

132 

846 

14 

50 


Fe- 
male. 


66 


185 

12 

23 

4 

100 


86 

"i 


152 


865 

5 

51 

9 

658 

3 

22 


7 

15 
16 


2,63:i 


1. 


57 

193 

155 

30 

85 

7 

21 

3 

62 

267 

12 

50 

553 

liO 

5 

I 

294 

1 

861 

50 

627 

17 

830 

5 

21 

3 

360 

89 


247 
22 

105 
05 


6,798 


65 


1 
12 


16 
1 
2 


11 


Total 


33 
8 


3 
33 


25 


227 


135 

346 

14 

50 


Aggregate. 


1885. 


Male. 


Fe- 

male. 


59 

193 

1551 

31 

97 

7 

21 

3 

77 

268 

14 

50 

564 

39 

6 

1 

299 

1 

894 

58 

627 

20 

1,863 

5 

25 

3 

385 

89 

1 

247 

22; 

105 

95 


7,025 


535 

157 

553 

1,779 

295 

277 

231 

1,520 

2,243 

1,298 

679 

856 

1,114 

798 

168 

513 

1.201 

1,315 

400 

780 

1,620 

304 

128 

128 

1,012 

lOU 

0,125 

1,020 

1,9.50' 

272 

3,362 

XiS 

802 

e90 

1,278 

2,877 

156 

956 

82 

255 

443 


39.910 


29 


11 

29 

5 

4 

5 

40 

44 

177 

11 

13 

28 

43 

3 

26 

811 

1 

11 

32 

35 

3 

2 

2 


Total. 


564 
157 
564 
1,808 
300 
281 
2:^6 
1.560 
2,287 
1,475 
690 
869 
1,142 
841 
171 
539 
1,512 
1.316 
411 
812 
1,655 
307 
180 
130 
38   1,050 

....!        100 

375  6,500 
65  1,085 
24;  1,974 
...J  272 
3,728 
238 
847 
093 
45  1,3:3 
45  2,922 
9  165 
1,024 
82 
261 
456 


366 


45 
e3 


1895. 


Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

1,512 

65 

163 

2 

875 

14 

2,199 

15 

609 

15 

425 

5 

663 

19 

2,357 

87 

2,306 

56 

1,667 

36 

1,017 

25 

855 

17 

1,081 

41 

1,090 

37 

147 

4 

677 

26 

1,727 

318 

1,379 

2 

494 

8 

980 

10 

2,106 

53 

297 

6 

77 

1 

181 

2 

1,207 

41 

148 

1 

8.089 

352 

68 


6 
13 


1,967 


41,877 


1.125 

2,052 

306 

4,526 

153 

970 

115 

1.500 

4,057 

237 

1,283 

412 

511 

591 


52,256 


TotaL 


1,677 
165 
889 
2,214 
624 
430 
682 
2,424 
2,362 
1,703 
1,042 
872 
1,122 
1,127 
151 
703 
2,045 
1,381 
602 
990 
2,159 
303 
78 
IKi 
l,2lil 
149 
8,441 
83;  1.208 
33  2,085 
399 
4,853 
155 
1,014 
117 
1.544 
4,125 
247 
1,375 
416 
625 
615 


3 
327 

2 
44 

2 
44 
68 
10 
92 

4 
14 
24 


Mar- 
ginal 
num- 
ber. 


1, 988  54, 244 


3 
4 

6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 


0  Dakota  TexTitoxj. 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


Tablb  y..-GOODS  PBODUCED  OB  WOBK  DONE.  1885  AND  1885. 
ALABAMA— PuBUC-Aooouirr  System. 


1885. 


EUnd. 


Value. 


1886. 


Kind. 


Brick 

Erecting  and  improving  boUd' 

lng». 
Farming 


Brick 

Bricklaying,  carpentering,  etc. 

Cigars 

Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Wood  chopping 


$26,000.00 
23,250.00 
50,000.00 
64. 000. 00 
37, 200.  OO 
80, 000.  OO 


Value. 


$3,682.45 
38,913.48 

22,316.88 


AIiABAMA— Leasb  Sybtkh. 

Minine.  coal 

8192,000.00 

17,400.00 

5,000.00 

MteinjT.  coal 

$622,463.60 

Fannins 

*~  ^*"""t  i  v«^»  ...................... 

Stone,  broken 

ARIZONA— PuBUC-AccouMT  Stbtbm. 

Building  and  repairing  prison 

$25,000.00 

Building  and  repairing  prison 

$6,000.00 

ARKANSAS— PoBUC-AooouifT  Stbtkk. 

- 

Farmins ....••....••..... 

$46. 467. 82 

Renairinir  nriaon 

8  134.00 

"Wood  cboDDinff . ..... - 

4,417.23 

ARKANSAS— C< 

3MTBACT  SYSTBM. 

Farminff.  etc. 

$82,273.24 

ARKANSAS— Lbasb  Sybtoc. 

CALIFORNIA— PuBUC-AcoouHT  Sybtkm. 


Bags,  Jute 

Stone,  quarried  and  dresaed 
Brick 


$101,318.52 

21, 020. 00 

4,075.04 


Bags,  jute  (grain)..... 

Stone,  quarried  and  dnssed. 
Improvements  to  pr^on . . . . 


$174. 114. 13 

8,652.00 

100,000.00 


CALIFORNIA— Pibcb-Pbicb  Systkm. 


Furniture 

Harnesses 

Leather,  tanning 

Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 


$43,277.87 

17. 500. 00 

9,000.00 

225. 000. 00 


COLORADO— PuBLic-Aoootnrr  Systkm. 


Brick 
Lime. 


$10,000.00 
20,000.00 


A 


Brick 

Lime 

Farming 

Stone,  quarried 


$1,900.00 
6.420.94 
8,208.60 
1,60L08 


CONVICT  LABOR. 
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TabuiY.— GOODS  PRODUCBD  OB  WOKK  DOKB,  1885  AliTD  1895.<k>iitiiiaed. 

CONNECTICUT- Contract  &T8TBm. 


1885. 

1895. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

RootA  ftnd  nlioMi .............. ....r. 

$109,000.00 

Bootn  &nd  RhoMi 

$242,375.00 

FLORIDA— Lkasb  Stbtoc. 


Naval  atorofl 


$100,000.00 


Naval  BtorM 

Building  railroad . . 
Improvements,  etc 
Mining,  phoapoftte 


$69,648.00 

24,376.00 

3,900.00 

185,250.00 


GEORGIA— LBA8B  Ststkm. 


Brick 

Farming 

Lumber 

Building  railroad 

Lime 

Mining,  coal  and  iron  ore  (and  mi^ 

ing  pig  iron). 
Mining,  iron  ore 


$172,000.00 

18,000.00 

84,000.00 

62,000.00 

7,000.00 

142,000.00 

25,000.00 


Brick 

Farming 

Lumber 

Ditching  and  clearing  land,  wood 
choppmg,  etc. 


$6,000.00 

8l«436.00 

136.980.00 

8,000.00 


ILLINOIS— FUBLIO-AOOOCNT  Stbtbm. 


Brick 

Brooma 

Chain 

Cigara 

Cooperage 

Hameeses 

Hollow  ware 

Hosiery 

Pearl  button  blankn 
Stone 


$15,140.00 
24.560.00 

183, 155. 00 
22,507.00 
89,105.00 

158,643.00 

128. 367. 40 

86,289.90 

7, 601. 16 

68,272.16 


ILLINOIS— CoNTKAOT  Ststkm. 


Boota  and  ahoea. 

$1,530,000.00 

375.000.00 

25,000.00 

318,000.00 

140,000.00 

10,000.00 

98,000.00 

600.000.00 

Boots  and  shoM 

$158. 000. 00 

Barrels,  etc - 

WiQowware 

97,000.00 

Brick 

Fence  wire,  barbed 

Hameaaee  and  saddlery 

Hollow  ware 

Hoaiery  and  overalls  

Stone  "and  marble  (dressed)  and 

INDIANA— Cortbact  Stbtbm. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Saddletrees 

Chairs  and  baby  cradles 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's 

Brooms 

Hardware,  fancv 

Hosiery  and  doth  eoods 

Tierces,  i>ork  and  lard 


$275. 

10, 
168, 
297, 

31. 
890, 
205. 
174. 


000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
716. 40 
300.00 
000.00 
293.92 
497.60 


Boots  and  shoes 

Saddletrees 

Chairs 

Bicycles 

Brushes  and  wire  goods. 

Cooperage 

Hollow  ware .-... 


$311,205.00 
15,187.00 
91.666.60 
62, 365. 00 
72,440.00 
73,672.00 
183,864.50 


INDIANA— PntOB-PBiOB  Stbtxm. 


Cane-seatinff  chairs 

Familv  sewuig 

Laundering 

Overalls  and  shirts. 
Toeing  stockings . . . 


$5,460.00 

2,600.00 

5,200.00 

3,085.60 

147. 76 


Cane-seating  chairs. . . 

Family  sewmg 

Lanndering 

Overalls  and  Jumpers . 


$1,132.00 
2,316.30 
1.138.78 
8,188.80 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Tablb  v.— GOODS  PBODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,  1885  AND  ISSS^Continned. 

IOWA— PUBUC-AOCOUNT  ST8TBM. 


1886. 

1895. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Yalne. 

Faxmioff 

$2. 000. 00 
15. 000. 00 

Forminff 

$1.800lOO 

Stone,  oressed 

Stune.  oreMiied .................... 

80, 788. 40 

Masonry  work 

11,175.00 

Stone,  broken 

.  1, 500. 00 

IOWA— Contract  Ststsm. 


Agricultural  implenient« 

Chairs 

Boots  and  shoes 


$120, 590. 00 
100. 000.  CO 
161, 000. 00 


Agricultural  implements. 

Chairs 

Erecting  buildings 


$159, 870. 00 

90, 216. 00 

1,550.00 


KANSAS— PuBUo- Account  Stbtkm. 


Building  and  repairing  prison. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Mining,  coal 


$158, 000. 00 
24, 064. 72 
85, 630. 05 


Building  and  repairing  prison. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Mining,  coal 


$59,000.00 
14.700.00 
92,624.25 


KANSAS— Contbact  Ststbm. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Wagons 


$70, 125. 00 
720, 000.  00 


Shoes 

Furniture  . . . 
Horse  collars 


$26,361.00 
28,300.00 
20, 04a  00 


KENTUCKY— Public- Account  System. 


Building  i>riBon. 


$37, 200. 00 


KENTUCKY— Pibce-Pbicb  System. 


$17,800.00 
162,728.00 


KENTUCKY— Lease  System. 


Brooms 

Building  railroad 
Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Laundering 

Mining,  coal 

Kho«-s 

Wagon  driving  . . 


$30. 000. 00 

152, UOO.  00 

18.  000.  00 

1, 380.  00 

175. 000.  00 

24, 90U.  00 

10, 000. 00 


LOUISIANA— Lease  System. 


Farming 

Repairing  levee  . . . 
RejiaiTing  railroad 


$56, 000. 00 

42,  000. 00 

254,  000. 00 


Farming;,  repairing  levee,  repair- 
ing railroa<l,  and  pantaloons. 


$165,647.85 


MAINE— Public- Account  System. 


Carriages  and  sleighs . 
Harnesses 


$45, 000. 00 
27,  000. 00 


Carriages,  wagons,  and  sleighs. 

Haruenses 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Furniture 


$14,600.00 

0.572.00 

18,764.13 

900.00 


CONVICT  LABOB. 
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Table  v.— GOODS  PK0DT7CED  OK  WORK  DONE,  1885  AND  1895— Continued. 

MARYLAND— CoNTBACT  Ststxm. 


M ASS ACHU.SETTS—PuBUC- Account  System. 


BmshoB 

Butler 

Hiiruesses 

Lauudering 

Poultry,  eggs,  etc 

Shoes,  meu*8 

Trunjcs 


MASSACHUSETTS— CoNTBACT  System. 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  boys'  . 
Clothing,  knit  goods,  and  launder- 
ing. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Pantaloons. 


$199,720.00  I  Buttons 
23,250.00  ,  Chairs.. 

Shirts 
06, 250. 00 
52, 512. 00 


Slioes,  men's 

Shoes,  women's . 


1885. 

1895. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kiud. 

Value. 

Marble,  dressed 

$150, 000. 0(r 
125, 000.  00 
120,  000. 00 

Marble  drefifle<l 

$140, 000. 00 
420, 000. 30 
120,000.00 

Shoes,  women's  and  girls' 

Shoes,  men's,  hoyH\  and  youths'. . . 
Iron  hollow  ware 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware 

$14,110.06 

874. 34 

19, 946. 00 

3,  308.  80 

1 15.  69 

128, 139. 20 

8,844.00 


Beds,  spring  and  mantel 

$71,415.70 
7,584.30 

Moldin  gft,  wooden 

MASSACHUSETTS— PikcePbick  Svstem. 

$7,920.77 
294,120.00 
100,607.75 
384.  K7U.  90 

72. 066. 75 


MICHIGAN— Public- Account  System. 


I  Boxes,  etc 

Brooms,  etc 

(!hair!4.  etc.,  caned. 

Clothing 

Fdtuiture 


$7, 040, 61 

31,  .SSO  59 

4, 293. 00 

2.148.35 

76, 632. 00 


MICHIGAN— CONTBACT  System. 


Agricnltural  implementa. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

©[gars 

Wagons 


$280. 000. 00 

45, 000.  00 

28, 778. 00 

165,  000. 00 

300, 000. 00 


Agricultural  implementa 

HoMiery,  gloves,  and  mittens 

Monuments 

Wagons 


$13.'),  000. 00 
38, 500. 00 
40, 8:{0. 00 
72, 000. 00 


MICHIGAN— Piecb-Pkice  System. 


MINNESOTA— PuBUc- Account  System. 


MINNESOTA— CONTBACT  System. 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 
Threshing  machines 


$.'»0, 000. 00 
195, 500.  00 


Boots  and  shoes . 


$175, 000. 00 


MISSISSIPPI— Public-Account  System. 


Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Farming 

Shoes  (^r  convicts)  ... 


$9, 506. 00 

232,  400. 00 

2, 160. 00 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 


Table  V.^GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONS,  1885  AND  1896-Contiiiaed. 

IOWA— Public- Account  System. 


1885. 

1895. 

Iflnd. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

li'&miinflr 

$2,000.00 
15, 000. 00 

Farminff 

$1,800.00 

Stone,  dresaed 

Stone.  are.4iied 

80,788.40 

M AHonry  ^work T..T«-....rT-. 

11,175.00 

Stone,  broken 

.1,500.00 

IOWA— CoNTBACT  System. 


Agrionltnral  implemeuta 

Chairs 

Boots  and  shoes 


$120, 600. 00 
100, 000.  CO 
161,  000. 00 


Agricultural  implementa. 

Chairs 

Erectiug  buildings 


$150, 870. 00 

00,218.00 

1,550.00 


KANSAS— Public-Account  System. 


Building  and  repairing  prison. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Mining,  coal 


$158, 000. 00 
24, 964. 72 
85, 630. 05 


Building  and  repairing  prison. 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Mining,  coal 


$59,000.00 
14,700.00 
92,624.25 


KANSAS— Contract  System. 


Boots  and  shoes. 
Wagons 


$70,125.00 
720, 000. 00 


Shoes 

Furniture  ... 
Horse  collars 


$26,361.00 
28.360.00 
20,040.00 


KENTUCKY— PuBUC-AccouNT  System. 


Building  prison. 


$37, 200. 00 


KENTUCKY— Piece-Price  System. 


Bedsteads 
Chairs  — 


$17,800.00 
152,728.00 


KENTUCKY— Lease  System. 


Brooms 

Building  railroad 
Chairs,  tables,  etc 

Laundering 

Mining,  coal 

Shoes 

Wagon  driving  . . 


$30. 000. 00 

152, 000. 00 

18,  OUO.  OU 

1, 38U.  00 

175, 000.  00 

24. 900.  00 

10,  000. 00 


LOUISIANA— Lease  System. 


Farming 

Repairing  levee  . . . 
Repairing  railroad 


$56, 000. 00 

42, 000. 00 

254,  000. 00 


Farming,  repairing  levee,  repair- 
ing railroad,  and  pantaloons. 


$165,647.85 


MAINJE^Public-Account  System. 


Carriages  and  sleighs. 
Harnesses 


$45,000.00 
27, 000. 00 


Carriages,  wagons,  and  sleighs. 

Harnesses 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Furniture 


$14,590.00 

9.572.00 

18,764.13 

900.00 


CONVICT  LABOB. 
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Table  V.— GOODS  PPwODTJCED  OK  WOEK  DONE,  1885  AND  1895-Contmued. 

MARYLAND— CoNTBACT  System. 


MASSACHUSETTS— PuBUC-AccocNT  System. 


1885. 

1895. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Marble,  dremed 

$150, 000.  ocT 
125,  OOU.  00 
120,  000. 00 

Mtirhle.  drpwi^f^cl 

$140, 000. 00 
420, 000. 30 
120,000.00 

Shoes,  wifroeD*8  ftnd  girls' 

Shoes,  men's,  boy»',  and  youths'. . . 
Iron  hollow  ware 

Stovea  and  hollow  ware 

Brushes  

Butter 

Harnesses 

Laundering 

Poultry,  t^KKS,  etc 


Shoes,  men  s 
Trunks 


Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  boys'  . 
Clothing,  knit  goods,  and  launder- 
ing. 

Harnesses  and  saddlery 

Pantaloons 


$180. 720. 00 
23, 250. 00 

6C,  250. 00 
52. 512. 00 


Buttons 

Chairs 

Shirts 

Shoes,  men's.... 
Shoes,  women's 


$14,110.06 

874. 34 

19, 946.  00 

3,  308.  80 

115.69 

128, 139. 20 

8,844.00 


MASSACHUSETTS-CONTRACT  System. 

Beds,  ApnnGT  and  mantel 

$71,415.70 
7, 584. 30 

Moldings,  wooden 

MASSACHUSETTS— Piece-Pbice  System. 

$7, 920. 77 
294, 12U  00 
100.607.75 
384,  K7U.  00 

72. 060. 75 


MICHIGAN— Public- Account  System. 


Boxes,  etc 

Brooms,  etc 

C! hairs,  etc.,  caned. 

Clothing 

FiAruiture 


$7, 040, 61 

31.  530  59 

4, 29o.  00 

2.148.35 

76, 632. 00 


MICHIGAN— Contract  System. 


Agricnitural  implements. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Chairs 

Cigars 

Wagons 


$280, 000. 00 

45, 000.  00 

28. 778. 00 

165,  000. 00 

300, 000.  00 


Agricultural  implements 

HoHiery,  gloves,  and  utitteus 

Monuments 

Wagons 


$135, 000. 00 
38, 500. 00 
40, 8:(0. 00 
72, 000. 00 


MICHIGAN— Pikcb-Pbice  System. 


Brooms 


$35,  000. 00 


MINNESOTA— Public- Account  System. 


MINNESOTA— Contract  System. 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds 
Threshing  machines 


$50, 000. 00 
195, 500. 00 


Boots  and  shoes. 


MISSISSIPPI— Public-Account  System. 


Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Farming 

Shoes  (tor  convicts)  ... 


$175, 000. 00 


$9. 506. 00 

232,  400. 00 

2, 160. 00 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


Tablb  y.~QOODS  FBODUCED  OB  WOKK  DONE,  1885  AND  1895— Continiied. 

MISSISSIPPI— Lbabb  SrerrBM. 


1885. 

1805. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Xind. 

Value. 

Building  railroad 

$82,000.00 

156,000.00 

8,000.00 

10, 000. 00 

68.000.00 

FarroiDK  and  clearlns  land 

Gravel  aisLsdng. 

Lumber 

Wagona,  ftimiture,  brick,  etc 

MISSOTJJELI— CkJMTHACT  STgrsM. 


Hamessea  and  aaddleiy. 

OTeralla 

Saddlstreea 

Boota  and  Bhoea 


$150,000.00 

45,  UOO.  00 

175, 000. 00 

765, 000. 00 


Hamesaea,  aaddlery,  and  whipa. 

Overalls 

Saddletrees 

Brick 

Coats 

Erecting  bnildings 

Jackets 

Shoes 

Stone,  dressed 

Stone,  quarried 


$148,790.00 

37, 340. 00 

37,345.00 

17.394.50 

2,430.00 

5,504.50 

1.260.00 

929,357.47 

1.074.50 

3,566.50 


NEBBASEA— Lbasb  Ststkil 


Hameanes  and  coUara . . . . 
Agricultural  implements. 

Brooms  and  trunks 

Clothing 

Laundering 

Stone,  dressed 


$27, 000. 00 
68,000.00 

4,000.00 
15,000.00 

6,000.00 
28,000.00 


Harnesses,  collars,  etc 

Cooperage 

Stoves 


$30,080.00 

89,560.25 

2,796.00 


NEVADA— PUBLIC-ACCXJUNT  ST8TEM. 


Stone,  quarried  and  dressed 
Boots  and  shoes 


$7. 768. 37 
13, 605. 65 


Stone,  quarried  and  dressed 
Improvements  to  priHon 


$307.96 
10,300.00 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— CONTBACT  System. 


Bedsteads 


$100,000.00 


$128,862.50 


NEW  JEBSET—Ptjbuc- Account  System. 


Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Stone,  quarried  and  crushed. 


$070. 20 
2,317.00 


Clothing, shoes,  etc.  (for convicts). 

Stone,  broken 

Erecting  buildings 


$5,959.60 
3,500.00 
1.123.00 


NEW  JEBSET— Piecb-Pbicb  System. 


Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove 

Hosiery 

Collars,  cuifs,  shirts,  and  laundering 
Pantaloons  (coarse)  and  working 

shirts. 
Shoes,  men*s,  girls',  and  children's. . 


$34,500.00 

10,  800. 00 

232, 084. 40 

120, 000. 00 

180.000.00 


Brushes 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Mats  and  matting ... 
Pantaloons,  common. 
Shirts,  men's  coarse . 
Shoes,  infants' 


$85,455.60 
15.861.30 
46,408.49 
78,243.20 
05,186.88 
73.530.04 


NEW  MEXICO— PuBUC-AccoxnfT  System. 


Brick 

Clothing 

Erecting  and  improving buildinga. 

Farming 

Lime 

Koad  making 

Sewer  pipe 

Shoes , 

Well  digging 


$6,035.25 

660.00 

21,485.55 

1,260.00 

250.00 

960.80 

2,000.00 

230.00 

400.00 


CONVICT  LABOB. 
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TiBLX  v.— GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,  1886  AND  1805— Continued. 

NEW  MEXICO— Lbasb  Stbtem. 


1885. 

1895. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Stone,  quajrzied,  ditch  dificsine,  etc. 

$16,000.00 

NEW  YORK— PuBUo-AocouKT  Stbtem. 


BroomB - 

tl9, 328. 54 

828,714.19 

46,028.99 

235,785.76 

Brooms 

$4,000.00 

Clothinff. men's  and  boys'.... 

Clothini^.  men's  and  bovs* 

298,547.68 

9, 267. 00 

2, 158. 20 

74,158.90 

Smshes.  sorub  and  shoe 

Baskets,  wiliow  and  rattan 

B«M>tsand  shoes,  men's 

Brush  fiber  and  curled  hair  prod* 

ucts. 
Oand V  and  tobat^co  oails. •  ...-*.... 

Shoes,  men*  s 

39. 327. 48 

Cloth  ng  for  State  institutions. . . . 
Clothing,  women's ... 

18, 442. 59 

100,300.60 
31, 200. 00 

Erecting  and  improving  buildings . 
Farming 

1.600.00 

Hardware — . 

74. 048148 

Pins  and  combs,  hom . .. 

8,207.65 
2, 998. 88 

Shirts,  men's  white......... 

Shoes  for  State  institutions 

Toys  and  novelties. 

10, 258. 98 

89,162.22 

Wooden  shovels 

76.25 

NEW  YORK— CONTBAOT  Stbtkm. 


Bolts,  iron 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  etc 

Hames,  wooden 

Hardware,  saddlery 

Hollow  ware 

Horse  collars 

Laundering 

Shoes,  men  s  and  women's 

Shoes,  women's  and  boys' 

Stoves 


145, 

862, 

225, 

64, 

85, 

445, 

120, 

48, 

a  300, 

1,587, 

577, 

603, 


000.00 
400.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
215.00 
000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
960.00 


NEW  YORK— Pieob-Pbicb  Ststkm. 


Bags 

Bolts,  iron 

Brooms 

Brushes,  scrub,  shoe,  and  stove. .. 

Buttons 

Cane-seating  chairs 

Chairs 

Clotliing,  men's,  youths',  and  boys' 

Clothing,  women's 

Curled  hair  and  brush  fiber 

Furniture 

Hollow  ware 

Hosiery 

Iron  castings 

Machinery  and  tools 

Marble,  dressed  and  polished 

Pantaloons 

Pins,  hom 

Plumbers'  supplies,  etc 

Hags,  seamed,  skirted,  and  as- 
sorted. 

Shirts,  men's 

Shirts,  men's  laundered 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 

Stone,  crushed 

Umbrellas 

Wooden  goods 


$82,650.00 
28,000.00 
60,000.00 
81,067.50 
24, 371. 60 

103, 708. 80 
81,282.00 
50.000.00 

UO,  626. 00 
23. 602. 14 
90,737.00 
60,000.00 

119,000.00 
48,000.00 
10,636.31 
39, 462. 00 
62,080.00 
10, 325. 00 

130, 814. 00 
45, 000. 00 

232, 702. 00 
134,205.75 
176,807.70 
2, 500. 00 
90,000.00 
102,191.22 


a  Value  of  shirts  made  and  laundered. 
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BULLETIN  OP  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


Table  V.— GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,  1885  AND  1895--Continned. 
NORTH  CAROLINA— PuBUC-AccoDHT  STarnm. 


1885. 


Kind. 


Brick 

Farniiiij^ 

Building  governor's  mansion. 

Building  railroad 

Dilchiug  on  State  lands 

Shoes 


Yalue. 


$13, 725. 40 

18,714.41 

11, 000. 00 

6.500.U0 

6, 347. 13 

4, 785. 19 


1895. 


Kind. 


Brick 

Farming 

Wagons,  etc . 


Value. 


$15, 000. 00 

166, 000. 00 

10, 000. 00 


NORTH  CAROLINA-  Lease  System. 


Building  railroad. 


$200,000.00 


OHIO— rcBUC-AccocNT  Systeh. 


Brooms 

£xt4*n8ion-table  slides. 

Hosiery 

Tinware 


$13, 403. 39 

50, 8;J6. 13 

30. 510.  32 

4, 332. 67 


OHIO— CoNTBACT  System. 


Hardware,  saddlery 

Stoves 

Barrels,  pork 

Bolts.  nut«,  etc 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's 

Cine-seat  ine  chairs 

Carrisgt^  bodies,  shafts,  etc. . . . 

Carriages,  children's 

Cigars , 

Harnesses 

Hollow  ware  and  castings 

Tools,  carpenters'  and  joiners'. 


$135, 
60, 
36, 
99, 
62. 
18. 
75, 
31, 
2, 
46. 
209, 
44, 


939.00 
060.00 
000.00 
910.00 
000.00 
000.00 
700.00 
500.00 
681.00 
500.00 
884. 00 
558.00 


Hardware,  saddlery 

St4)ve8 

Brooms  snd  brushes 

Farm  and  garden  tools 

Hardware,  wagon,  and  foundry 

work. 
Shafts  and  spokea 


OHIO— Piece-Price  System. 


$101, 300. 00 

42,173.00 

77, 640. 00 

81,348.60 

101,735.60 

40, 000. 00 


Cigars 

Brooms 

Can  iage  gear 

Hollow  ware  and  caatings 

Tools,  carpenters'  and  joiners'. 


$29,  575. 00 

3, 90U.  00 

625.00 

6. 104.  00 

5,  444. 00 


Cigars 

Bmts,  nuls,  etc. 
Chairs 


$71  485.00 

180,241.50 

36,248.48 


OREGON— Public- Account  System. 


Brick 


$12, 000. 00 


Brick 

ImproTements  to  prison. 
Stoves 


OREGON— Contract  System. 


Stoves. 


$108, 000. 00 


Stoves 


$6,000.00 

1, 657. 12 

13, 876. 21 


$22, 5U0. 00 


CONVICT  LABOR. 
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Table  V.— GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DOKE,  1885  AND  189^-Contlnned. 

PENNSYLVANIA— PuBuc- Account  System. 


1885. 


Kind. 


Brooins ..■■..*...........••....••••• 

Cane-Beating  chairs 

Carpeting 

Carpeting,  rag 

Carpeting,  rag  and  ingrain 

Cigara  

Hosiery 

Baskets 

Boots  and  shoes 

Boots  and  shoes,  men's  and  women's 

Carpeting,  rag  and  Jute 

Checks,  cotton 

Hosiery,  cotton 

Hosiery,  woolen  and  cotton 

Nets,  fishing 

Shoes,  men's 

Stone 


Yalne. 


$304.50 

7, 416. 50 

17, 122. 00 

27,094.60 

23, 470. 40 

16, 243. 00 

3:)9. 75 

181.34 

1,485.64 

50, 442. 00 

7, 810. 14 

6,385.94 

1, 590.  00 

3,965.00 

381.81 

15,757.50 

23,822.40 


1895. 


Kind. 


Brooms,  etc 

Cane-seat  ing  chairs 

Carpeting 

(Carpeting,  rag 

Carpeting,  rag  and  ingrain 

Cigars 

Hosiery 

Blacksmithing 

Blankets 

Brushes,  etc 

BrnAhes,  scrubbing 

Carpentering 

CarpHiug,  ingrain , 

Checks  

Cloth  i  ng 

Drillings 

Farming 

Flannels 

Ginghams 

Illuminating  gas 

Jeans 

Machine-shop  products — 

Mats  and  matting 

Muslins 

Sheetings 

Shirta 

Shoes 

Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 

Shoes,  men's  brogans 

Shoes,  women's 

Soap , 

Stone  masonry 

Stone,  quarried 

Tickings 

Tinware , 


Value. 


$132.30 

6, 265. 56 

4,  l.>3. 48 

40. 718. 73 

7, 500. 00 

5, 155. 47 

85. 051. 72 

i,  78:t.  20 

652.00 

1.  555. 46 

2, 820. 50 

6. 399. 98 

603.20 

63.34 

10, 639. 75 

11.04 

10, 114. 25 

1, 381. 66 

197.98 

25, 950. 00 

1, 429.  00 

1, 354. 20 

105,  ;{8:).  51 

853.47 

25.80 

22.00 

13. 668. 45 

8. 705. 63 

2, 926. 80 

3, 745. 02 

2,681.04 

3. 807. 00 

9, 138. 00 

805. 03 

1.357.86 


PENNSYLVANIA— CoNTHACT  Stsitoi. 


Brooms 

Cigars 

Iron,  architectural 

Shoes,  men's,  women's,  and  girls*. 


$56,000.00 
61, 000. 00 
20, 000. 00 

356, 452. 81 


PENNSYLVANIA— Piece-Price  SYarmf. 


Hosiery,  cotton 

Hosiery,  woolen  and  cotton 


$158, 085. 00 
6, 050. 00 


Hosiery,  cotton 
Brooms,  etc  — 
Mops 


$10, 040. 40 

64, 091. 91 

1, 086. 37 


RHODE  ISLAND— Contract  System. 


Boots  and  shoes 

Wire  goods  (screen.s  aud  railings) . . 


$75, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 


Shoes,  men's  and  boys' 

Wire  goods  (screens  and  railings). 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Public- Account  System. 


Bnilding  State  canal . . 
Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Farming 

Repairing  prison 


$80, 000. 00 

4, 457. 09 

10, 000. 00 

5,  000. 00 


Brick 

Clothing  (for  convicts) 

Farming 

Generallabor 


$151,488.40 
8, 000. 00 


$15. 000. 00 

2,000.00 

68. 010. 00 

17, 114. 36 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Contract  System. 


Hosiery 

Boots  and  shoes. 


$50, 000. 00 
150, 000. 00 


Hosiery. 


$279, 000. 00 
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Tablb  y.-^OODS  PBODUCED  OB  WOBK  DONE,  1885  AND  1885— Conttimed. 

SOUTH  CABOLINA— Lbasb  Stbtem. 


1885. 

1895. 

"Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Minlnir   nhoATkhatA 

$23,560.00 

"Fvnnintt, 6*0 r ,-  r,.,^ 

$166,180  33 

SOUTH  DAKOTA— Public- AooouKT  System. 


Fanning 

Stone,  dressed  . 
Stone,  qoairied 


$2,500.00 
2.133.e0 
8,000.00 


SOUTH  DAKOTA— COHTBAOT  STBrnw. 


TENNESSEB—Lbasb  Stbtbm. 


Panning 

Hining,cdal 

Hining,  iron  ore. 
Wagons 


$0,500.00 
451,500.00 
134, 000. 00 
650, 000. 00 


Farming 

Mining,  coal 

Coke 

Grading  railroad,  eto 

Labor  and  camp  duty  at  mines. 

Sadd  lery 

Stoves  and  hollow  ware 

Work  for  State 


$7,500.00 

296,750.00 

03,750.00 

89,000.00 

13,500.00 

125,000.00 

45,000.00 

7.800.00 


TEXAS— PuBUC- Account  Stbtoc. 


Engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc 

Furniture  and  lumber 

Cloth  (for  prison) 

Pig  iroa  and  castings 

Shoes  (for  convicts) 

Wagons  and  cotton  presses 

Mining,  Iron  ore  (and  burning  char 

coal),  etc 
Stone,  quarried 


$10,187.00 
11,310.00 
16, 480. 00 

129, 000. 00 
10, 800. 00 
48,965.00 
85,000.00 

40, 000. 00 


Engines,  boilers,  pumps,  etc , 

Furniture  and  lumber 

Cotton  and  woolen  cloth  and  ho- 
siery (for  convicts). 

Pig  iron , 

Boots  and  shoes  (for  convicts) 

Wagons,  buggies,  etc 

Miiung,  iron  ore 

Burning  charcoal 

Blacksmith-shop  products 

Boi  lers 

Building  railroad 

Building  reservoir 

Carpentering  and  planing -mill 
products. 

Cast-iron  water  pipes 

Chewing  tobacco  (for  itonvicta) . . . 

Clothing,  mattresses,  and  shoes . . . 

Farming 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  prod- 
ucts. 

Hollow  ware,  castings,  eto 

PaintShop 

Pattern  snop 

Tin  shop , 

Miscellaneous,  labor 


$143,287.88 

274,631.49 

37,763.46 

50,837.50 
26.061.52 
81.748.69 

4.000.50 
27.453.85 

4,286.92 

817.05 

43,431.20 

2,712.75 

8,181.67 

63,360.00 
8,607.26 
80,019.70 
06,800.80 
20.456.04 

23,701.37 
2,606.38 
1,152.49 
1.565.64 

25,000.00 


TEXAS— Contract  Ststix. 


Fanning 

Building  railroad , 

Saddletrees  and  stirrups 


5$220,000.00 

b  45, 000. 00 

30,000.00 


Fsrming 

Bailroad  labor. 


VERMONT— Public- Account  Ststxh. 


a  Dakota  Territory. 


b  Value  of  labor  only. 


$721,791.18 
148,750.00 
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Tabui  y .-goods  produced  or  work  done,  ISSS  AND  1896-Coiioliided. 

VERMONT— Contract  Ststbh. 


1885. 

1805. 

Kind. 

Value. 

Kind. 

Vslae. 

Marble  (dreaBed)  and  monamento. 
Shoes,  women's ................ 

$30,000.00 
90,887.75 

Shoes. boTs'  and  voatha' .......... 

$16. 885. 00 

Shoes,  children's 

51, 269. 00 

Shoes,  women's  and  misses' 

245,446.50 

VIRGINIA— PuBuc- Account  Stbtbm. 


Farminf? 

Boadmaking. 


$12, 000. 00 
13,200.00 


VIRGINIA— Contract  Systkm. 


Shoes,  women's 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist. 

Barrels,  etc 

Building  railroad 


$631,289.95 
60,000.00 
30, 000. 00 
65,000.00 


Shoes,  women's  and  misses'. 
Tobacco,  plug  and  twist 


$1,054,421.91 
45, 000. 00 


WASHINGTON— PuBuo-AooouNT  Stbtbh. 


Building  and  improving  prison. 

Burlap 

Grain  bags.  Jute 

Hop  cloth 

Kiln  cloth 

Matting 

Ore  bags,  Jnte 

Sewing  twine 

Wool  bags 


$23,657.45 

439.95 

93,130.83 

8, 021. 34 

27.11 

225.60 

76.72 

63.12 

1, 578. 21 


WASHINGTON— Lease  System. 


Sashes,  doors,  and  blinds. 


$30,000.00 


WEST  VIRGINIA— Contract  System. 


Brooms  and  leather  whips. 
Wagons 


$125. 000. 00 
150, 000. 00 


Brooms 

Fly  Dets,  etc... 
Leather  whips. 
Pantaloons  .... 


$65,000.00 
50, 000. 00 
83, 300. 00 
43,750.00 


WISCONSIN— PuBuc- Account  System. 

Hosiery ........................... 

$29,741.50 
47, 385. 00 

Overalls 

WISCONSIN— Contract  System. 

Boots  and  shoes 

$360,000.00 

Boots  and  8hoes TT»r 

$600,000.00 
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Table  VI.— VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DOlfE,  BY  SYSTEMS  OF  TVORK, 

1885  AND  1895. 

FCBUC-ACCOUHT  Stbtxm. 


state. 


AlAbftma 

Arizona 

Arkanaaa  

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kannas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

MaAAachuaettA 

Miebi^uu 

Minnenota 

Mi88i88ippi  ... 

Nevada  

New  Jersey  . . . 


Valae. 


1885. 


$25,000.00 


126.413.56 
30, 000. 00 


17, 000. 00 

268,  594. 77 

37, 200. 00 

72, 000. 00 


21,  372. 02 
8, 288. 10 


1805. 


164,012.81 
6,000.00 

54,010.05 
282, 766. 13 

12, 220. 52 
773, 540. 62 

95, 24:^.  40 
106,324.25 


43. 826. 13 
175,347.09 
121,646.55 
150, 000. 00 
244, 066. 00 
10, 607. 96 
10, 582. 60 


State. 


New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penniiylvania 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washingrton 

WiaconBin 


Total. 


Value, 


1885. 


$629, 857. 48 
61,072.13 
09,082.51 
12, 000. 00 
203,812.52 
00,457.00 


857,742.00 


2, 063, 893. 18 


18D5. 


$33,281.60 
708,744.91 
190.000.00 


21, 533. 33 

870.521.52 

102.124.36 

7,833.60 

093,474.10 

20.000.00 

25,200.00 
127,820.33 

77,126.50 


4,888,563.96 


Contract  Ststbm. 


Arkansaa 

Connecticut 

niinoid 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Maesachusetta .. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 
New  York 


$109. 000. 00 

3, 005, 000.  CO 

1,551,807.82 

381. 500. 00 

790,125.00 

393, 000. 00 

79, 000. 00 

818,778.00 

245,  .SOO.  00 

1, 135, 000. 00 

100, 000. 00 

4,903,575.00 


$82,273.24 
242,375.00 
255, 000.  OO 
799,700.00 
251, 636. 00 
74. 761. 00 
680, 000.  30 


286,  330. 00 

175, 000. 00 

1, 184, 062. 47 

128,862.50 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania . . 
Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.., 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


Total. 


$822, 
108. 
496, 
81, 
200, 
all, 
295, 
120, 
786, 
275, 
360, 


732.00 
000.00 
452.81 
000.00 
000.00 
577.36 
000.00 
837.75 
289.95 
000.00 
000.00 


17,071,265.09 


$444,197.20 
22,500.00 


150,488.40 
279.000.00 


870, 541. 18 
313,000.50 
1,099,421.91 
242,050.00 
600.000.00 


8,190,709.70 


PiRCE-PsiCB  System. 


California 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey..., 


$294, 777. 87 
16, 493. 25 


341, 732. 00 

35, 000. 00 

586, 444. 40 


$7,720.88 
170, 528. 00 
850,  586. 17 


394,685.51 


New  York  — 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total... 


$45,648.00 
164, 135. 00 


1,484,230.52 


$1,999,760.03 

287,974.98 

75,218.68 


3,795,483.24 


Lbasb  System. 


Alabama . . . 
Arkansas .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky.. 
Louisiana . . 
Mississippi 
Nebraska  .. 


$214, 
230, 
100. 
460, 
411, 
3u2, 
324, 
148, 


400.00 
450.00 
000.00 
000.00 
280. 00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


$622, 463. 60 


283, 173.  00 
177, 416. 00 


165,647.85 
""72,'436.'25" 


!  New  Mexico  ... 
I  North  Carolina 
.  South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Washington  .., 

Total 


$16,000.00 
200,000.00 

23,560.00 
1, 142, 000. 00 

30,  000. 00 


3, 651, 600. 00 


$166,189.33 
680,300.00 


2.167,626.03 


TABLE  VII.-  SUMMARY  OF  VALUE  OF  GOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,   BY  SYS- 

TEMS  OF  WORK,  1885  AND  1895. 


Systems  of  work. 


Public-account  system 

Contract  system 

Piece  price  system 

Lease  system 

Total 


Value. 


1885. 


$2, 063, 892. 18 

17,071,26.5.69 

1, 484, 230. 52 

8,651,690.00 


24,271,078.80 


1896. 


$4,ai8,563.36 
8,190,799.70 
8,795,483.24 
2,167.626.03 


19,043.472.33 


a  Dakota  TotriXjOt's . 
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Table  VIII.— SUMMARY  OF  VjLLUE  OF  QOODS  PRODUCED  OR  WORK  DONE,  BY  STATES. 


State. 


Alabama 

Arisona 

Arkanaaa 

California 

Colorndo 

Connecticut . . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentuoky 

Loaiaiana 

Maine , 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi . . . 

Missouri 

Nebraska 


Value. 


1885. 


1214. 
25, 
230, 
421, 
30, 
109, 
100, 
400. 

3,005, 

1,568, 
396, 

1,058, 
448, 
852, 
72, 
396, 
420, 
853. 
245. 
324, 

1,135, 
148, 


400.00 
000.00 
450.00 
191. 43 
000.00 
000.00 
GOO.  00 
000.00 
000.00 
301.07 
500.00 
719.77 
480.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 
732.00 
778.00 
500.00 
000.00 
000.00 
000.00 


1896. 


1687. 

«, 
138, 
282, 
12, 
242. 
283, 
177, 

1,028. 
807, 
346, 
241, 
170, 
165, 
43, 
880, 

1,034. 
407, 
325. 
244. 

1.184. 
72, 


376.41 
000.00 
292.29 
766.13 
220.52 
375.00 
173.00 
416.00 
540.62 
420.88 
870.40 
085.25 
528.00 
647.85 
826.13 
000.80 
933.26 
976.55 
000.00 
066.00 
062.47 
436.25 


State. 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  — 
Rhode  Island  — 
South  Carolina.., 

South  Dakota 

TRnnossee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia . . 
Wisconsin 


Value. 


1885. 


$21. 
100. 
689, 

1«, 
5.538, 
261, 
967, 
120, 
864, 

81, 

323, 

all, 

1,142, 

.    652, 

120. 

786, 

30, 

275, 

360, 


372.02 
000.00 
732.50 
000.00 
432.48 
072.13 
462.51 
000.00 
400.33 
000.00 
017.09 
577. 36 
000.00 
742.00 
837.75 
289.95 
000.  OU 
000. OO 
000.00 


1895. 


128, 

405, 

33. 

2.  708, 
190, 
732, 
44, 
U5, 
159, 
547, 
7. 
680. 

1,864. 
333, 

1,124, 
127, 
242. 
677, 


607.96 
862.50 
268.11 
281.60 
513.93 
000.00 
172. 18 
033.33 
740.20 
488.40 
313.69 
633. 60 
300.00 
015.28 
600.50 
621.91 
820.33 
050.00 
126.50 


Total ;  24,271,078.39 


19, 042, 472. 33 


a  Dakota  Territory. 


AB8TKACT  OF  LAWS  RELATING  TO  CONVICT  LABOR  PASSED  SINCE  1885. 

Alabama. — Act  of  February  18,  1895,  provides  in  substance  as  follows:  State 
convicts  shall  be  hired  or  employed  within  the  State  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
board  of  inspectors  with  the  approval  of  the  governor.  All  hiring  made  mast  be 
per  capita.  Not  less  than  50  State  convicts  shall  be  hired  to  one  person  or  kept  at 
one  prison,  except  that  where  convicts  are  worked  in  the  county  where  convicted, 
less  than  50  may  be  worked  at  one  place.  The  board  of  inspectors  may  make 
contracts  for  the  hire  of  State  convicts  by  the  day,  month,  or  year,  or  a  term  of 
years,  the  State  in  sach  cases  controlling  and  supporting  the  convicts. 

County  convicts  may  be  worked  on  public  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works 
in  the  county,  and  may  be  hired  to  labor  anywhere  within  the  State. 

Arizona. — In  section  2424  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1887,  originally  part  of  an 
act  approved  March  10,  1887,  it  is  provided  that  the  board  of  commissioners  tshall 
lease  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  Territorial  Prison  to  be  employed  within  the 
prison  walls  in  such  manufacturing  enterprises  as  the  board  may  deem  proper. 

Section  9  of  act  No.  19  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  8,  1895„  provides  that 
the  board  of  control  of  the  Territorial  iustitutious  shall  have  power  to  lease  on 
shares  or  for  cash  the  property,  buildings,  and  lands  belonging  to  the  Territory  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  employment  for  the  inmates  of  the  Territorial  Prison  and 
reform  school,  and  to  make  contracts  to  furnish  the  labor  of  the  inmates  of  said 
institutions  either  within  or  outside  the  walls  of  the  prisou  or  the  confines  of  the 
reform  school.  The  labor  of  said  inmates  shall  not  be  leased  when  it  is  re<xuired 
upon  the  buildings  or  properties  of  said  institutions. 

Arkansas. — Sections 5199 to 550G,  inclusive,  of  theDigest  of  1894,  originally  forming 
part  of  an  act  approved  Maroh  21,  1893,  direct  that  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  penitentiary  shall  employ  the  convicts  either  within  or  outside  the  walls  of  the 
penitentiary,  and  shall  purchase  or  lease  and  equip  a  farm  or  farms,  upon  which 
convicts  who  are  not  suitable  for  contract  labor  and  who  can  not  bo  made  self- 
supporting  within  the  walls  shall  be  worked  on  State  account;  that  the  system  of 
labor  shall  be  the  State  account  system  or  the  contract  system,  or  partly  one  and 
partly  the  other,  but  no  contract  shall  be  let  if  equally  remunerative  employment 
can  be  furnished  by  the  State  and  worked  on  State  account,  and  that  said  board 
shall  establish  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiary  such  industries  aa  ^ctsb  ^ox  \3tt.^ 
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best  interests  of  the  State,  and  as  will  famish  the  charitable  institntions  of  the 
State  with  snch  articles  as  are  necessary  to  be  used  therein. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  have  State  coal  lands  opened  and  operated  by  convict, 
labor  on  the  State  account  system.  It  is  also  authorized  to  employ  convicts  on 
State  timber  lands  in  clearing  and  fencing  the  same  and  cutting  the  timber,  and  to 
purchase  a  tract  of  land  on  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good  building 
stone,  and  to  employ  convicts  thereon  in  cutting,  quarrying,  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing the  stone  for  use. 

California. — In  chapter  208  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  28,  1895,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  establishing  at  one  or  both  of  the  State  prisons  a  rock  or  stone 
crashing  plant,  to  be  operated  by  convict  labor,  with  such  free  labor  as  is  necessary 
for  superintendence  and  direction. 

Colorado. — Section  3447  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1891,  originally  part  of  an 
act  approved  April  2,  1887,  forbids  the  employment  of  the  penitentiary  or  prison 
convicts  oatside  the  prison  walls  or  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  such  penitentiary  or 
prison,  and  provides  that  the  board  of  penitentiary  commissioners  shall  not  hire  out 
any  convict  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  an  industry  that  comes  in  competition  with 
free  labor  in  the  State. 

Section  4163,  originally  part  of  an  act  approved  April  19,  1889,  provides  that  so 
far  as  practicable  the  industries  upon  which  the  convicts  of  the  State  reformatory 
shall  be  employed  shall  be  the  manufacture  of  articles  not  elsewhere  manufactured 
in  the  State. 

CoNNECTicL^. — Chapter  153  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  May  23, 1895,  provides 
that  no  convict  shall  be  employed  in  or  about  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of 
any  drngn,  medicines,  food  or  food  material,  cigars  or  tobacco,  or  any  preparation 
thereof,  pipes,  chewing  gum,  or  any  other  article  or  thing  used  for  eating,  drinking, 
chewing,  or  smoking,  or  for  any  other  use  within  or  through  the  mouth  of  any 
human  being. 

Idaho. — Section  3  of  article  13  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in  1889, 
provides  that  all  labor  of  convicts  shall  be  done  within  the  prison  walls,  except 
where  the  work  is  done  on  public  works  under  the  direct  control  of  the  State. 

Section  2  of  an  act  approved  February  3,  1891,  as  amended  by  an  act  approved 
March  6,  1893,  empowers  the  board  of  State  prison  commissioners,  either  by  direct 
expenditure  or  by  contract,  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  all  convicts  confined 
in  the  penitentiary,  and  provides  that  no  contract  shall  be  let  to  perform  any  labor 
which  will  conflict  with  any  existing  manufacturing  industries  in  the  State. 

Kansas. — In  sections  35  to  43,  inclusive,  of  chapter  152  of  the  acts  of  1891,  approved 
March  11, 1891,  the  following  provisions  are  made:  The  party  hiring  the  labor  of  the 
convicts  in  the  penitentiary  shall  be  required,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  teach  the 
prisoner  as  much  of  the  trade  at  which  he  is  employed  as  will  enable  him  to  work 
at  the  same  when  discharged.  No  contract  shall  be  made  for  the  employment  of  the 
prisoners  outside  of  the  prison  grounds.  The  warden  of  the  penitentiary  is  author- 
ized to  employ  the  labor  of  such  convicts  as  are  not  required  in  other  departments 
in  mining  coal  upon  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State  upon  which  the  penitentiary 
is  located  and  adjacent  thereto,  and  to  use  such  portion  of  the  convict  labor  as  may 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  wagon  road  from  the  penitentiary  to  the  city  of  Leaven- 
worth in  repair. 

Section  5  of  chapter  46  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  8, 1895,  makes  it  unlaw- 
ful to  allow  convicts  in  the  penitentiary  to  perform  labor  for  private  citizens  outside 
the  prison  grounds,  for  hire  or  otherwise,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  warden  to 
employ  the  surplus  convict  labor  in  extending  and  repairing  the  Stat>e  road  and  upon 
other  work  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Kentucky.— Sections  253  and  254  of  the  constitution,  adopted  in  1891,  provide 

that  the  labor  only  of  penitentiary  convicts  may  be  leased  and  roust  be  performed 

within  the  prison  walls.    Also,  that  the  employment  of  convicts  outside  the  walls 

CHD  not  be  authorized  except  upon.  pubUo  woika,  or  when,  during  pestilence  or  in 
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case  of  the  dostitiotion  of  the  prison  hailding,  they  can  not  be  confined  in  the  x>eni- 
tcntiary. 

Louisiana. — Act  No.  114  of  the  acta  of  1890,  approved  July  10,  18Q0,  provides  for 
the  extending  of  the  lease  for  the  labor  of  the  penitentiary  convicts  for  a  period  of 
ten  years  from  March  3, 1891,  bat  limits  the  employment  of  snch  labor  to  the  levees, 
railroads,  and  other  vrorks  of  public  improvement. 

It  absolutely  prohibits  the  subletting,  rental-out,  or  use  by  the  lessee  himself  of 
the  convict  labor  in  the  culcivation,  planting,  or  gathering  of  any  agricultural  crop, 
Hiich  as  rice,  sugar,  cotton,  or  com. 

Chapter  134  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved  July  11,  1894,  permits  the  employment 
of  the  penitentiary  convicts  on  plantation  or  farm  work,  or  any  other  work  not  pro- 
vided for  in  act  No.  114  of  the  acts  of  1890,  when  it  shall  have  been  demonstrated  to 
the  governor  that  employment  for  the  convicts  can  not  be  obtained  on  the  public 
levees  of  the  State. 

Massachusktts.— In  chapter  447  of  the  acts  of  1887,  approved  June  16,  1887,  the 
following  provisions  were  made: 

No  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  for  the  labor  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  State 
Prison,  reformatories,  or  any  of  the  houses  of  correction.  Snch  prisoners  shall  be 
employed  by  the  head  ofiicers  of  said  institutions  in  such  industries  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  fixed  upon.  No  new  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  other  than  hand 
or  foot  power  shall  be  used  in  any  such  institution.  The  number  of  prisoners 
employed  in  a  single  industry  at  the  same  time  in  any  institution  shall  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  snch  industry  in  the  State, 
except  that  county  institutions  doing  business  *nt  the  date  uf  passage  of  this  act  on 
public  account  may  coutinne  such  industries  as  they  maintain,  but  can  not  employ 
more  than  250  persons  in  anj"  one  industry  at  the  same  time.  The  goods  to  be  manu- 
factured in  said  institutions  shall  be,  as'far  as  may  be,  snch  articles  as  are  in  use  in 
the  several  State  and  county  institutions  and  as  are  necessary  to  their  maintenance. 

Chapter  23  of  the  acts  of  1888,  approved  February  9, 1888,  provides  that  the  words 
"  contract  for  the  labor  of  prisoners/'  used  in  chapter  447  of  the  acts  of  1887,  shall 
not  be  construed  as  applying  to  a  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  by  the 
piece,  under  what  is  known  as  the  '^piece-price  system '^  with  persons  who  furnish 
the  materials  used  in  such  manufacture. 

Section  2  of  chapter  403  of  the  acts  of  1888,  iis  amended  by  chapter  371,  acts  of 
1891,  provides  that  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  any  industry  in  the  State 
Prison,  Reformatory,  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  or  in  any  house  of  correction, 
shall  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  iu  such  industry 
in  the  State,  unless  a  larger  number  is  needed  to  produce  articles  to  be  supplied  to 
State  and  county  institutions.  Fifty  prisoners  may  be  employed  iu  the  manufac- 
ture of  brushes  at  the  House  of  Correction  at  Cambridge,  upon  the  public-account 
system. 

Chapter  209  of  the  acts  of  1891,  approved  April  17,  1891,  provides  that  prisoners 
in  any  State  institution  shall  not  be  employed  outside  the  precincts  of  the  same  in 
any  mechanical  or  skilled  labor  for  private  parties. 

Chapter  460  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved  June  9,  1894,  provides  that  no  new  con- 
tract for  the  employment  of  prisoners  iu  the  manufacture  of  reed  or  rattan  goods 
shall  be  made  until  the  number  so  employed  is  reduced  to  75,  and  that  thereafter 
no  contract  for  the  employment  of  more  than  75  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods 
shall  be  approved. 

MiNNKSOTA. — Section  3698  of  the  statutes  of  1894,  originally  part  of  chapter  208 
of  the  acts  of  1887,  as  amended  by  chapter  112  of  the  acts  of  1891,  prohibits  the 
contract  system  of  convict  labor  iu  the  State  Reformatory,  and  provides  that  the 
board  of  managers  shall  retain  control  of  the  labor  of  the  convicts.  It  also  provides 
that  during  any  yeur  the  board  shall  not  employ  or  engage,  on  the  average,  to  exceed 
33  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  quarrying,  manufacturing,  and  cutting  of  granite  for 
sale. 
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In  chapter  154  of  the  aets  of  1885,  approred  April  12, 1895,  l^e  following  proyisions 
were  made :  The  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison  and  State  Keformatory  shall  be  taught 
some  trade  or^handicraft.  No  oontracts  shall  be  made  for  the  leasing  of  the  labor  of 
tho  prisoners  in  said  institutions  at  a  certain  rate  per  diem  giving  the  contractor 
control  of  tho  labor,  but  thej  shall  be  employed  by  the  warden,  superintendent,  or 
other  chief  Officer  having  charge  thereof,  in  such  industries  as  from  time  to  time  may 
be  fixed  upon,  or  in  the  manufiBUSture  of  articles  by  the  piece  under  the  ''  pieoe-price 
system"  by  contracts  with  persons  who  furnish  tho  materials  used  in  such  manufac- 
ture. The  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  a  single  industry  at  the  same  time  in 
any  institution  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  tho  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
such  industry  in  tho  State  unless  a  greater  number  is  necessary  to  produce  materials 
or  articles  to  be  supplied  to  State  and  other  municipal  institutions,  penal  or  chari- 
table. This  does  not  apply  to  the  number  of  prisoners  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  binding  twine  at  the  State  Prison  at  Stillwater. 

The  board  of  managers  of  these  institutions  shall,  as  far  as  may  be,  haye  manufac- 
tured in  said  prison  and  reformatory  such  articles  as  are  in  common  use  in  the  several 
State  institutions,  whether  penal  or  otherwise,  and  the  officers  of  such  institutions 
shall  purchase  such  of  said  articles  as  are  neoeesary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institution  they  may  r^resent. 

Mississippi. — Sections  223  to  226,  inclusive,  of  the  State  constitution,  adopted  in 
1890,  provide  that  after  the  year  1894  no  penitentiary  convict  shall  ever  bo  leased  or 
hired  to  any  person  or  persons  or  corporation,  private  or  public  or  quasi  public,  or 
board;  that  said  convicts  may  be  employed  under  State  supervision  on  public  roads 
or  other  public  works,  or  by  any  levee  board  on  any  publio  levees;  that  tho  legis- 
lature may  place  the  penitentiary  convicts  on  State  farms,  and  have  them  worked 
thereon,  under  State  supervision  exclusively,  in  tilling  the  soil  or  manufacturing,  or 
both ;  and  that  convicts  in  the  county  Jails  shall  not  be  hired  or  leased  to  any  person 
or  corporation  outside  the  county  of  their  oonviction  after  1892. 

Section  3201  of  the  code  of  1892  provides  that  after  the  year  1894  penitentiary  con- 
victs shall  not  bo  hiretl  or  leased  out,  but  shall  be  employed  in  the  penitentiary  and 
on  a  farm  or  farms  leased  for  that  purpose,  under  the  sole  control,  discipline,  and 
management  of  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  penitentiary ;  and  that  the  board 
of  control  may  work  said  convicts  on  publio  roads,  works,  and  levees. 

Chapter  75  of  tho  acts  of  1894  provides  for  the  establishment  of  penitentiary  farms, 
and  that  the  board  of  control  of  the  penitentiary  may  carry  on  in  connection  with 
said  farms  such  industrial  enterprises  as  may  be  deemed  advisable,  including  the 
manufacture  of  drainage  tile,  brick,  wagons,  agricultural  implements,  gearing, 
shoes,  clothing,  and  other  articles  for  the  convicts. 

Chapter  76  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved  February  10,  1894,  provides  that  jail  con- 
victs shall  be  worked  either  by  hiring  them  out  to  the  best  bidder  or  by  working 
them,  under  the  directions  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  on  public  roads  or  works,  or 
on  a  farm  or  farms  which  the  board  may  buy  or  lease  or  work  on  shares,  or  by 
delivering  them  to  the  county  contractor;  that  the  sheriff  may  hire  out  the  convicts 
with  their  consent,  or,  if  they  do  not  consent,  at  public  outcry,  at  the  door  of  the 
courthouse,  to  persons  who  will  pay  in  cash  the  amount  of  their  several  fines,  costs, 
and  Jail  fees,  or  give  bond  for  the  payment  of  tho  same;  and  that  if  the  couviote  are 
not  hired  out  and  the  board  of  supervisors  do  not  work  them  on  the  public  roads, 
works,  or  farms,  said  board  may  agree  with  a  person,  as  convict  contractor,  to  work 
them  at  a  price  to  be  agreed  upon  by  the  board. 

Montana. -^Section  2  of  article  18  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in 
1889,  provides  that  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  the  reformatory  institutions  and 
penitentiaries  of  the  State  shall  not  be  let  by  contract. 

Section  2960  of  the  Penal  Code  (Codes  and  Statutes,  1895,  Sanders'  edition),  origi- 
nally part  of  an  act  passed  in  1895,  provides  that  the  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison 
may  he  employed  within  the  prison  in  any  mechanical  pursuits,  or  either  within  or 
without  the  walls  or  inclosurea  of  t\ie  piiBon  ou  th^  \>ubUo  grounds  or  buildings  or 
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otherwise,  but  that  saoh  employment  moat  be  under  the  exolntiTe  control  of  the 
board  of  prison  commissionen ;  and  that  neither  the  board  nor  the  warden  must  let 
by  contract  to  any  person  the  labor  of  any  conTict  in  the  prison. 

Nebraska.— Section  53Q2  of  the  Compiled  Statutes  of  1895,  originally  part  of 
obapter  66  of  the  acts  of  1896,  aathorizes  and  empowers  the  board  of  pnblic  lands 
and  buildings  to  lease  the  labor  of  conriots  in  the  penitentiary  to  res]>ousible  per- 
sons, when  in  its  Judgment  the  best  interests  of  the  State  will  be  subserved  thereby. 

Ns\'ADA. — Chapter  91  of  the  acts  of  1887,  approved  February  28, 1887,  provides 
that  all  the  boots  and  shoes  required  to  be  used  by  the  prisoners  in  the  State  Prison 
shall  be  made  in  the  prison  shop,  and  that  the  managers  of  other  State  institu- 
tions shall  be  supplied  with  all  they  need  for  the  use  of  those  under  their  charge; 
also  that  the  surplus  product  of  the  shop  may  lie  sold  by  the  warden  in  open  market, 
but  only  by  wholesale  in  full  cases  and  unbroken  packages  of  not  less  than  one  dozen 
pairs  of  boots  or  shoes  each. 

New  Jersey. — Chapter  357  of  the  acts  of  1895,  approved  March  28, 1896,  provides 
that  the  convicts  in  the  reformatory  may  be  employed  in  agricultural  or  mechanical 
labor,  and  that  the  system  employed  shall  be  either  the  ''piece-price  plan''  or  the 
"public-account  system,'^  or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  board  of  managers. 

New  Mexico. — Sections  39  and  59  of  chapter  76  of  tlie  acts  of  1889,  passed  over 
veto  February  22,  1888,  provides  that  the  labor  of  the  penitentiary  convicts  may  be 
hired  out  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  those  who  are  not  hired  out  may  be  em- 
ployed in  and  about  any  work,  labor,  or  improvement  on  the  capitol  building  or 
grounds,  in  grading,  repairing,  opening,  cleaning,  or  leveling  the  streets,  alleys, 
roads,  and  bridges  in  and  near  the  city  of  Santa  Fe;  in  quarrying  and  hauling  stone, 
and  ia  securing,  bettering,  and  protecting  the  banks  of  the  Santa  Fe  River  from 
overflowing  or  destruction,  so  as  to  prevent  damage  to  the  city  of  Santa  Fe. 

New  York. — Section  29  of  article  III  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in 
18M,  provides  that  after  January  1, 1897,  no  person  sentenced  to  the  several  State 
prisons,  penitentiaries.  Jails,  and  reformatories  shaU  be  required  or  allowed  to  work 
at  any  trade,  industry,  or  occupation  wherein  or  whereby  his  work,  or  the  product 
or  profit  of  his  work,  shall  be  farmed  out,  contracted,  given,  or  sold  to  any  person, 
firm,  association,  or  corporation,  and  that  convicts  may  work  for,  and  the  products 
of  their  labor  may  be  disposed  of  to,  the  State  or  any  political  division  thereof,  or 
for  or  to  any  public  institution  owned  or  managed  and  controlled  by  the  State  or 
any  political  division  thereof. 

Chapter  586  of  the  acts  of  1888,  approved  August  1, 1888,  provides  that  no  motive- 
X>ower  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes  shall  be  placed  or  used  in  any  of  the 
penal  institutions  of  the  State,  and  that  no  convict  in  such  institutions  shall  be 
required  or  allowed  to  work  at  any  trade  or  industry  where  his  labor,  or  the  pro- 
duction or  profit  of  his  labor,  is  farmed  out,  contracted,  given,  or  sold  to  any  person 
or  persons  whomsoever;  also,  that  only  such  articles  as  are  commonly  needed  and 
used  in  pnblic  institutions  of  the  State  for  clothing  and  other  necessary  supplies 
shall  be  manufactured  in  the  penal  institutions. 

Chapter  382  of  the  acts  of  1889,  amending  article  3  of  title  2  of  chapter  3  of  part  4 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1881,  and  approved  June  6, 1889,  provides  that  no  contract 
shall  be  made  by  which  the  labor  or  time  of  any  prisoner  in  the  State  prisons  shall 
be  contracted,  let,  or  hired  to  contractors  at  a  price  per  day  or  for  other  period  of 
time ;  that  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  shall  be  either  for  the  purpose  of  production 
and  profit  or  for  the  purpose  of  industrial  training  and  instruction,  or  partly  for 
one  and  partly  for  the  other;  that  the  system  of  productive  training  in  the  State 
prisons  shall  be  either  the  '* public-account  system''  or  the  **  piece-price  system,"  or 
partly  one  and  partly  the  other;  that  none  of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs shall  be  sold  for  less  than  10  per  oentnm  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  the  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  products;  that  in  dcteroiining  the  line  of  produc- 
tive labor  to  be  pursued  the  superiutendent  shall  ae\e'v.t  d\'?«t«\^«i)L\vv\^^  oiVok^cos^Nx:^ 
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with  rnlercDce  to  interfering  as  littlo  as  possible  with  the  same  lines  of  industry  car- 
ried on  by  the  citizens  of  the  State;  that  the  number  of  convicts  employed  at  one 
time  iu  manufacturing  one  kind  of  goods  shall  not  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  num- 
ber of  all  persons  within  the  State  employed  in  manufacturing  the  same  kind  of 
goods,  except  in  industries  iu  which  not  to  oxcee<l  50  free  laborers  arc  employed,  and 
provided  that  not  more  than  100  convicts  shall  be  employed  in  all  the  prisons  of  the 
State  iu  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  iron  hollow  ware,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  that 
no  convict  shall  be  employed  upon  any  of  said  specified  iudnstries  in  any  of  the  peni- 
tentiaries, reformatories,  or  houses  of  correction  in  tlie  State;  that  there  Rhall  he 
manufactured  in  the  State  prisons  such  articles  as  are  commonly  needed  and  nsed  in 
the  public  institutions  of  the  State,  for  clothing  nnd  other  necessary  supplies,  and 
that  such  of  said  articles  as  are  not  needed  in  the  State  prisons  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  several  public  institutions  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  State ;  also  that 
the  labor  of  the  prisoners  iu  the  State  Keformatory  nt  Elmira,  and  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries and  other  penal  institutions  uf  the  State  other  than  the  State  prisons,  shall 
be  conducted  on  the  "public-account  system '^  or  the  ''piece-price  system." 

Chapter  237  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved  April  2, 1894,  prohibits  the  manufacture 
of  brushes,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  convicts  confined  in  the  Albany  Penitentiary. 

Chapter  737  of  the  acts  of  1894,  approved  May  21,  1894,  restricts  the  total  number 
of  convicts  employeil  in  the  State  iu  manufacturing  brooms  and  brushes  from  broom 
com  to  5  per  centnm  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  within  the  State  in 
manufacturing  such  goods. 

North  Carolina. — Section  4  of  chapter  283  of  the  acts  of  1893,  ratified  March  6, 
1893,  provides  for  the  employment  of  the  penitentiary  convicts  either  within  the 
walls  of  8aid  institution  or  on  farron  lejised  or  owned  by  the  penitentiary,  and  makes 
it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  make  contracts  with  persouH  or  corporations,  in 
order  to  employ  and  support  as  many  of  the  able-bodied  convicts  on  public  works  as 
the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  constitution  will  permit 

Ohio. — Section  7436-5  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  seventh  edition,  and  originally 
part  of  an  act  x)aBsed  in  1889,  provides  that  the  managers  of  the  x>enitentiary  shall 
employ  nil  convicts  directly  for  the  State  whenever  the  legislature  shall  provide 
means  for  machinery',  materials,  etc. ;  that  said  board  shall  have  power  to  agree 
with  manufacturers  and  others  to  furnish  machinery,  materials,  etc.,  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  convicts,  under  the  control  of  the  managers  and  their  officers;  that  such 
employment  shall  be  on  the  "]}iece  or  process  plan,"  and  that  bids  for  the  prod  act 
of  such  labor  on  said  plan  shall  be  advertised  for;  that  the  board  may  arrange  with 
the  employers  of  prisoners,  so  obtained,  to  pay  for  the  labor  of  such  number  of  pris- 
oners necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  general  busiuess  (when  they  are  employed  in 
oonnectiou  with  larger  numbers  of  other  prisoners  working  by  the  piece  or  process 
plan),  by  the  day  or  week,  or  otherwise,  and  that  with  this  exception  none  of  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  iu  the  penitentiary  shall  be  let  on  contract  by  the  day;  that 
as  fur  as  practicable  the  board  must  employ  all  prisoners  necessary  in  making  all 
articles  for  the  various  State  institutions  not  manufactured  by  such  institutions,  nnd 
said  institutions  shall  purchase  and  pay  to  the  penitentiary  the  market  price  for  all 
such  articles. 

An  act  passed  April  16,  1892,  directs  that  the  total  number  of  prisoners  and  inmates 
employed  at  one  time  in  the  penitentiaries,  workhouses,  and  reformatories  of  the  State 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  one  kind  of  goods  shall  not  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  num- 
ber of  till  persons  iu  the  State  employed  outside  of  said  penitentiaries,  etc.,  in  mnn- 
ufacturing  the  same  kind  of  ^oods,  except  iu  industries  iu  which  not  more  than 
50  free  laborers  are  employed. 

An  act  passed  April  21,  1893,  prohibits  any  board  or  authority  having  the  control 

or  management  of  any  penal,  reformatory,  or  charitable  institution,  or  asylum  from 

contracting  with  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  or 

Witolen  goodBf  or  from  establishing  any  mill  or  manufactory  for  the  manufacture  of 

Btich  goods. 
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Oklahoma. — Section  5436  of  the  statutes  of  1893  provides  that  the  sheriff  may 
employ  jail  convicts  sentenced  to  hard  labor  within  the  jail,  and  the  county  shall  be 
entitled  to  their  earnings;  also  that  he  may  employ  said  convicts  outside  of  the  jail 
or  yard  either  for  the  county  or  for  any  municipality  in  the  county  in  work  on  public 
streets,  or  highways,  or  otherwise. 

Orroon. — Section  1  of  an  act  approved  February  23, 1895,  authorizes  the  governor 
to  contract  and  lease  to  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  at  any  time  confined  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  x>eriod  or 
periods  of  time  not  exceeding  ten  years.  It  provides  that  the  officers  of  the  peni- 
tentiary shall  have  general  charge  and  custody  of  the  convicts  while  they  are 
engaged  in  such  labor,  and  that  the  labor  must  be  performed  within  the  penitentiary 
building  or  within  the  yard  or  in  closure  thereof. 

South  Carolina. — Sections 662  and  663  of  the  Civil  Statute  Laws,  originally  part 
of  chapter  21  of  the  acts  of  1893,  section  554  of  the  Criminal  Statute  Laws,  origi- 
nally part  of  chapter  481  of  the  acts  of  1893,  section  33  of  article  5,  and  section  6  of 
article  12  of  the  constitution  of  1895  provide  for  the  labor  of  jail  convicts  upon 
the  public  worksi  roads,  highways,  and  bridges,  under  control  of  the  county  and 
municipal  authorities. 

Section  578  of  the  Criminal  Statute  Laws,  originally  part  of  chapter  20  of  the  acts 
of  1889,  provides  that  no  hiring  or  leasing  of  convicts  in  phosphate  mining  shall  be 
made  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary. 

Section  9  of  article  12  of  the  constitution  of  1895  directs  that  in  case  penitentiary 
convicts  are  hired  or  farmed  out,  they  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  control  of 
officers  of  the  State. 

South  Dakota. — Chapter  11  of  the  acts  of  1890,  approved  March  8,  1890,  provides 
for  tho  working  of  the  undeveloped  stone  quarries  belonging  to  the  State,  and  situ- 
ated upon  the  penitentiary  grounds  at  Sioux  Falls,  by  the  labor  of  the  penitentiary 
convicts. 

Chapter  131  of  the  acts  of  1893,  approved  March  6, 1893,  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plant  in  the  State  Penitentiary  for  the  manufacture  of  binding  twine  from 
hemp  or  flax  fiber  by  the  use  of  convict  labor,  and  directs  that  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  twine  preference  shall  be  given  to  tho  fiber  grown  in  the  State. 

Tbxnessee. — Chapter  204  of  the  acts  of  1889,  approved  April  4,  1889,  provides  for 
the  leasing  of  the  penitentiary  buildings,  quarry,  grounds,  fixtures,  etc.,  and  the 
labor  of  the  convicts  for  the  term  of  six  years  from  January  1, 1890. 

Chapter  78  of  the  acts  of  1893,  approved  April  4,  1893,  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  convict  labor  from  competition  with  free  labor 
nnd  to  utilize,  under  the  exclusive  control  and  management  of  the  State  and  for  and 
on  the  State's  account,  the  labor  of  the  convicts,  a  new  penitentiary  shall  be  erected, 
with  such  buildings  and  workshops  within  its  outer  walls  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  utilize  the  labor  of  the  convicts  in  diversified  industries ;  that  in  connection 
with  said  penitentiary  there  shall  be  a  farm,  not  exceeding  1,500  acres  of  land,  and 
that  coal  lands  shall  be  purchased  of  not  more  than  10,000  acres  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  and  operating  a  coal  mine  or  mines  to  be  worked  by  convict  labor.  Said 
chapter  also  provides  that  "from  and  aft<er  the  expiration  of  the  lease  now  in  force 
between  the  State  and  the  lessees  of  the  hire  and  labor  of  the  convicts  of  the  State," 
the  contract  lease  system  shall  be  forever  abolished. 

Tkxas. — Chapter  82  of  the  acts  of  1891,  approved  April  15,  1891,  provides  that  the 
system  of  labor  in  the  State  penitentiaries  shall  be  either  the  State  account  system 
or  the  contract  system,  or  partly  the  one  and  partly  the  other,  but  no  contract  shall 
be  let  for  any  of  such  convict  labor  if  equally  remunerative  employment  can  be  fur- 
nished by  the  State  and  worked  on  State  account,  and  that  no  contract  shall  be  made 
by  which  the  control  of  the  convicts  Hball  pass  from  the  State  or  its  officers.  It  also 
provides  that  all  convicts  shall  be  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  penitentiaries  or  on 
State  farms  and  worked  on  State  account  as  soon  and  speedily  as  possible. 
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Utah.— Section  3  of  article  13  of  the  State  oonstitntion,  adopted  in  1895,  proyides 
that  tbe  legislatare  shall  prohibit  the  contracting  of  convict  labor  and  the  labor  of 
convicts  outside  prison  grounds,  except  on  public  works,  nnder  the  direct  control  of 
the  State. 
,  Washington.— Section  29  of  article  2  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  adopted  in 
1889,  directs  that  after  January  1, 1890,  the  labor  of  convicts  shall  not  be  let  out  by 
contract  to  any  person,  copartnership,  company,  or  corporation,  and  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  provide  for  tlie  working  of  convicts  for  the  benefit  of  the  State. 

Section  1158  of  the  statutes  and  codes  of  1891,  originally  part  of  an  act  approved 
March  9,  1891,  provides  that  all  convicts  may  be  employed  by  the  authority  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary  in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State,  or 
the  manufacture  of  any  article  or  articles  for  the  State,  or  the  manufacture  of  which 
is  sanctioned  by  law.  * 

It  also  provides  that  at  the  State  Penitentiary  no  articles  shall  be  manufactured 
for  sale,  except  jute  fabrics  and  brick. 

West  Virginia.— Chapter  46  of  the  acts  of  1893,  approved  February  24,  1893, 
provides  that  the  directors  of  the  penitentiary  shall  be  required  to  let  and  hire  the 
labor  of  the  convicts,  upon  such  branches  of  business  and  for  tlio  manufacture  of 
such  articles,  as  in  their  judgment  will  best  accomplish  the  ends  and  suliservo  the 
interests  of  the  State ;  that  all  convicts  not  employed  on  contracts  shall  be  employed 
in  the  performance  of  work  for  the  State  or  temporarily  hired:  that  a  portion  of  the 
convicts  may  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  articles  used  by  the 
State  in  carrying  on  the  penitentiary  or  articles  nsed  by  any  of  the  other  State 
institutions;  that  any  convicts  not  employed  under  contract  may  bo  employed  or 
let  to  contract  on  the  piece-price  system  or  employed  in  manufacturing  for  the  State 
such  articles  as  may  be  selected  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  penitentiary,  and 
that  convicts  may  be  furnished  to  counties  to  work  on  public  roads. 

Wisconsin. — Section  567d  of  the  Annotated  Statutes  of  1889,  originally  chapter 
437  of  the  nets  of  1887,  provides  that  the  State  board  of  supervision  of  charitable, 
reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  shall,  whenever  in  the  opinion  of  such  board  it 
is  best  for  the  interest  of  the  State,  establish  in  the  State  prison  the  business  of 
uianufacturiug. 

Wyoming.— Chapter  37  of  the  acts  of  1890-91,  approved  January  8, 1891,  provides 
that  it  shall  h:i  the  duty  of  the  board  of  charities  and  reform,  either  by  direct 
expenditure  or  contract,  to  provide  for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  employment  of 
all  inmates  of  the  penitentiary,  reform  school,  or  any  penal  or  reformatory  institu- 
tions in  the  Stat>e,  but  that  no  convict  shall  be  used  or  contracted  to  be  used  in  any 
coal  mine  or  occupation  when  the  products  of  his  labor  may  be  in  competitioc  with 
that  of  any  citizen  of  thu  State.  It  also  provides  that  when  the  cost  of  maintaining 
said  convicts  can  be  reduced  to  the  State  by  their  employment  in  some  occupation, 
not  unreasonably  laborious  or  unhealthy,  or  when  they  can  be  employed  to  complete 
or  repair  the  place  or  snrrounrlings  of  the  place  in  which  they  are  confined,  they 
shall  be  so  employed. 

Unitkd  States.— Chapter  213  of  the  acts  of  1886-87  (second  session,  Forty-ninth 
Congress),  approved  February  23,  1887,  prohibits  any  officer,  servant,  or  ngeutof  the 
United  States  Qovernment  from  hiring  or  contracting  out  the  labor,  or  from  {>er- 
niittinir  any  warden,  agent,  or  official  of  any  State  prison,  penitentiary,  jai%  or 
house  of  coiToction  from  hiring  or  contracting  out  the  labor  of  any  United  States 
criminals  confined  iu  said  institutions. 

Chapter  529  of  the  acts  of  1890-91  (second  session.  Fifty-first  Congress),  approved 
March  3,  1801,  provides  for  the  erection  (»f  three  United  States  prisons  in  different 
sections  of  the  country,  and  also  provides  that  the  convicts  therein  be  employed 
exclusively  in  the  manufacture  of  such  supplies  for  the  Government  as  can  be  manu- 
factured without  the  use  of  machinery,  and  that  they  be  not  worked  outside  the 
prison  inclosure. 
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BY  W.  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  OF  FRIEDRICH  KRUPP, 

ESSEN,  GERMANY. 

There  is  no  industrial  center  whose  development,  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  labor,  can  be  studied  with  greater  profit  than  that  of 
Essen,  Oermany,  the  seat  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Friedrich 
Krupp. 

The  business  of  Krupp  was  founded  in  1810,  before  the  age  of  steel 
had  fairly  begun,  and  in  its  career  is  i)resented  a  type  of  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  industry  during  the  nineteenth  century.  From  a 
beginning  of  a  small  shop,  employing  scarcely  a  dozen  workingmen, 
it  has  increased,  at  first  slowly  and  then  by  leaps  and  bounds,  to  its 
present  huge  proportions — the  largest  single  manufacturing  establish- 
ment in  the  world. 

Tlie  study  of  such  an  example  of  industrial  evolution  would  of  itself 
possess  great  interest,  but  accompanying  this  growth  has  been  the 
creation  of  social  institutions  ior  the  benefit  of  the  employees  of  the 
works  on  a  scale  and  in  a  variety  existing  to  the  same  extent  nowhere 
else — ^institutions  that  have  had  a  profound  influence  in  shaping  jiublic 
thought,  both  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  concerning  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  labor  in  strictly  manufacturing  districts. 
It  is  the  existence  of  these  institutions  in  connection  with  the  indus- 
ti  ial  prosperity  of  Krupp's  works  that  makes  Essen  a  center  that  can 
be  studied  historically  and  analytically  with  especial  profit.  The  vil- 
lage of  Essen  was  in  existence  i)reviou8  to  the  founding  of  the  Krupp 
works.  After  a  slow  development  during  at  least  a  thousand  years,  as 
far  as  records  are  in  existence,  Essen  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  was  a  small  agricultural  village  comprising  not  over  3,000 
inhabitants.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  almost  the  only  industry. 
Though  the  mineral  resources  of  the  surrounding  country  were  known, 
<'oal  and  iron  were  mined  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  local 
household  needs.  This  rural  character  changed  suddenly  with  the 
rapid  growth  in  the  use  of  steam  power.  Mines  were  opened  in  rapid 
succession,  and  an  influx  of  labor  set  in  that  has  been  likened  to  the 
California  gold  fever  of  1849. 

The  history  of  the  great  iron  and  steel  works  of  Krupp  is  but  a 
repetition  of  that  of  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated.  Founded 
in  1810,  for  nearly  forty  years  the  establishment  progressed  in  the  most 

a  Bee  footnote  to  the  beginning  of  this  aeries  of  articles  in  Balletiu  No.  3. 
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leisurely  inauiier.  In  1848,  after  an  existence  of  thirty-eight  years,  it 
employed  but  72  workingmen  all  told.  From  that  date,  however,  to 
the  present  time  its  development  has  been  without  a  parallel  in  indus- 
trial annals.  The  following  tabic,  giving  the  population  of  Essen  from 
year  to  year  and  the  total  number  of  employees  of  the  establishment  of 
Krui>pin  Essen,  shows  the  relation  between  the  city  and  Krupp's  works: 

POPULATION  OF  ESSEN  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS 

LIVING  IN  ESSEN,  1803  TO  18W. 


Year. 


1803.. 

1813.. 
1820.. 
1830., 
1H32., 
i833. 


1840. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1855. 


Popula- 
tion of 
Esseo. 


3,480 
4,00U 
4.636 
5,457 


6,325 
7,119 


7,841 


8,734 


10, 475 


Enipioyees 

of  knipp 

firm  in 

Eescn. 


10 
9 


12,891 


90 
107 
122 
120 
93 
72 
107 
237 
192 
340 
352 
360 
693 


Year. 


1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 


Popula- 
tion of 
Essen. 


17,166 


20,766 


31,327 


40,096 


51,840 


Employeee 

of  Krupp 

firm  in 

Essen. 


55,045 


970 

992 

1,047 

1.391 

1,764 

2.082 

2, 512 

4,185 

6,603 

8.1«7 

6,350 

6,869 

6,217 

6,318 

7,084 

8,810 

10.  394 

11, 671 

11,543 

9,743 


Year. 


Popula- 
tion of 
Essen. 


1876 

52.280 

1877 

53.510 

1878 

64,721 

1879 

53,670 

1880 

6i:,  957 

1881 

59,169 

1882 

60.707 

1883 

62,034 

1884 

63. 343 

1885  .... 

05, 074 

1886 

65.143 

1887 

67. 693 

1888 

70.395 

1889  .... 

73,134 

1890 

78,723 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

Employees 

of  Krupp 

firm  in 

Essen. 


8. 998 

8.586 

9.414 

7.964 

8.806 

10,598 

11,011 

10, 491 

10,213 

10.656 

11,723 

12,674 

13.198 

14.223 

15, 519 

16. 161 

16.865 

17,100 

16,706 


It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures  just  given  for  the  number 
of  employees  of  Krupp  by  no  means  include  the  total  number.  A  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  employees  have  found  homes  just  outside 
of  the  city  limits.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  period  since  1873-74, 
when  the  largest  group  of  workingmen's  houses  was  erected.  In  the 
prosecution  of  its  business  the  firm  has  found  it  advisable  to  acquire 
and  manage  extensive  works  outside  of  Essen.  It  now  owns,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  works  at  Essen,  several  iron  works  elsewhere,  three  coal 
mines — which,  however,  do  not  supply  all  the  coal  required — various 
iron  mines  in  Germany  and  Spain,  etc.  The  total  number  of  employees 
in  1888  was  20,960,  of  whom  13,198  were  in  Essen.  In  1891  the  total 
number  had  increased  to  over  24,000,  of  wliom  16,101  belonged  to 
Essen,  and  in  1892  to  over  25,000,  of  whom  16,865  were  in  Essen. 

These  figures  stand  for  the  actual  number  of  employees  onl3%  The 
firm  employs  no  women.  The  total  number  of  employees  and  their 
fiimilies  reached  in  1888  the  large  number  of  73,760,  and  in  1892, 
85,591,  all  dependent  upon  this  single  manufacturing  concern.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  more  than  mention  these  figures.  The  establishment 
of  Krupp  constitutes  a  state  in  itself. 

Naturally  such  a  rapid  increase  in  population  in  a  district  unpre- 
pared to  receive  it  introduced  a  number  of  evils.  The  greatest  of  these 
was  that  of  insuflScient  housing.  The  price  of  land  and  the  rent  of 
bouses  went  up  enormously.    The  following  figures,  giving  the  total 
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number  of  lioases  and  the  average  number  of  inmates  per  house  in 
Essen  at  different  periods,  show  how  largely  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population: 

DUMBER  or  HOUSES  AND  PSBSOKS  PER  HOUSE  AT  ESSEN,  1820  TO  1890. 


Year. 


1820 

1K30. 

1810. 

1813 

1846. 

1849. 


Houses. 


810 
872 
923 
941 


FeraoDS 
per  bouse. 


0.39 
0.80 
7.53 
8.10 
8.50 
9.28 


Year. 


1852 
1855 
1858 
1861 
1804 
1807 


Houses. 


1,024 
1.105 
1,319 
1,630 
2.045 
2,970 


Persons 
per  house. 

10.23 
11.07 
13.01 
12.69 
15. 32 
13.70 


Year. 


Houses. 


Persons 
per  bouse. 


1871. 

1875. 

1880. 

1885 

1890. 


«5|  u^l. 


4,214 
4.298 
4,853 


15.01 
12.76 
13.52 
15.14 
10.22 


In  the  distinctively  workingmen's  quarter  the  density  of  population 
was  even  greater.  In  1864  in  two  streets  of  this  quarter  there  were 
1,443  persons  living  in  77  houses,  or  an  average  of  18.74  persons  per 
house,  and  in  another  street  2,962  persons  living  in  124  houses,  or  an 
average  of  23.89  per  house. 

A  natural  result  of  these  conditions  was  a  great  rise  in  rents.  Accord- 
ing to  ofQcial  investigations  the  annual  rent  of  a  two-room  house  in 
1856  was  from  24  to  30  thalers  ($17.14  to  $21.42),  and  gradually  rose 
until  it  was  from  36  to  50  thalers  ($25.70  to  $35.70).  The  crowding  also 
gave  rise  to  insanitary  conditions,  so  that,  in  the  first  of  the  two  streets 
mentioned  as  examples  of  overcrowding,  the  death  rate  was  4.24  per 
cent  of  the  population  and  in  the  second  street  4.59  per  cent,  while  the 
average  for  all  Essen  was  but  3.41.  The  cholera  epidemic  of  1866  was 
particularly  fatal  in  these  quarters,  many  squares  being  almost  depop- 
ulated. 

The  second  result  of  this  increase  in  population  was  the  great  rise  in 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  consumed  by  workingmen.  At  the  same 
time  tlie  workingmen  became  thoroughly  demoralized  through  various 
trade  practices  on  the  part  of  the  merchants.  Trade  was  solicited 
through  the  granting  of  prizes  and  portions  of  whisky  with  purchases, 
and  the  workingmen  were  encouraged  by  the  merchants  to  run  in  debt 
in  order  that  they  might  be  more  securely  held  in  their  power.  In  a 
word,  Essen  during  this  period  presented  all  the  evils  found  in  one  of 
our  new  mining  or  other  rapidly  growing  industrial  communities. 

These  evils  the  firm  of  Krupp  sought  to  remove  through  its  extensive 
building  operations  and  the  creation  of  the  vast  system  of  Consum- 
Anstalten  or  cooperative  distributive  stores.  To  these  two  institutions, 
corresponding  to  the  two  main  classes  of  material  wants  of  the  laboring 
population,  was  joined  a  whole  system  of  institutions,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  provide  assistance  to  the  workingmen  in  times  of  special 
need.  These  institutions  took  the  form  of  separate  funds  for  the  insur- 
ance of  the  men  against  sickness  and  accident,  of  x)ension  funds  for 
old  employees,  of  the  encouragement  and  provision  of  facilities  for  life 
insurance,  of  savings  institutions,  etc.  Such  a  community,  if  it  was 
to  advance  in  prosperity  and  welfare,  needed  scholastic  institutions. 
Primary  and  secondary  schools  for  general  edw<i«bUow  ^^\^  ^\qs\.^^^^ 
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but  special  effort  was  made  to  provide  instraction  in  practical  matters 
in  the  \7ay  of  indastrial  schools  for  boys  and  housekeeping  and  cooking 
schools  for  (prls. 

Without  attempting  to  state  all  the  forms  of  activity  adopted  by  the 
firm,  the  workingmeu's  institutions  organized  by  it  can  be  grouped  into 
the  following  main  classes: 

1.  The  housing  of  employees. 

2.  Eelief  and  pension  funds. 

3.  Workingmeu's  life  insurance  association. 

4.  Cooperative  distributive  stores. 

5.  Funds  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  other  than  the  regular  relief 
and  pension  funds. 

G.  Schools. 

7.  Health  service. 

8.  Other  institutions. 

THS  HOnSINO  OF  BMPLOTin3S. 

The  building  operations  of  the  Krupp  firm  for  the  housing  of  its 
employees  have  been  conducted  on  a  vast  scale.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  conditions  at  Essen  were  such  as  to  render  such  action  imperative. 
These  building  operations  have  taken  several  forms  to  meet  the  vary- 
ing needs  of  the  different  classes  of  the  firm's  employees.  They  may 
be  grouped  under  the  ibllowing  heads: 

1.  Labor  colonies  or  distinct  communities  of  workingmeu's  dwellings. 

2.  Maintenance  of  a  building  fund  to  aid  employees  to  build  their 
own  houses. 

3.  Manage  or  boarding  house  for  unmarried  employees. 

4.  Workingmeu's  Cooperative  Boarding  House  for  small  groups  of 
single  workingmen. 

GROUPS  OP  WORKINGMEN'S  HOUSES. 

The  report  of  this  Department  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working 
People  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  technical  details  of  several  of  the 
better  types  of  houses  erected  by  the  Krupp  firm  at  Essen.  It  is  the 
building  up  of  the  whole  community  and  the  policy  pursued  regarding 
the  provision  of  workingmen's  houses  that  is  the  feature  of  interest  for 
the  present  report. 

The  first  efibrts  of  the  firm  date  from  the  year  1861,  when  the  erection 
of  ten  houses  for  boss  workmen  aud  foremen  was  commenced.  Since 
then  the  efforts  of  the  firm  have  never  ceased,  and  every  few  years  a 
new  group  of  houses  has  been  erected,  though  even  then  it  has  been 
difiicult  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
of  the  firm. 

The  selection  of  a  building  system  was  limited  from  the  beginning  by 
existing  conditions.  The  firm  preferred  the  cottage  system,  where  each 
house  is  isolated  and  surrounded  by  a  garden.  This  system,  however, 
wa8  utterly  impracticable  at  Essen.    In  fact,  there  was  not  enough 
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land  to  be  had  in  the  vicinity  of  the  works  to  accommodate  the  2,358 
family  tenements  built  during  the  years  1871  to  1873,  if  erected  on  that 
plan.  But  even  if  the  land  could  have  been  acquired,  the  prices  were 
such  as  to  have  made  the  dwellings  too  expensive  for  workiugmen. 
The  distance  that  niany  of  the  men  would  have  been  compelled  to  live 
from  their  work  would  have  also  been  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
would  have  prevented  them  from  taking  their  midday  meal  at  home. 

Another  objection  would  have  been  the  lack  of  water  facilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  Essen,  as,  owing  to  the  mining  operations,  all  well  water 
had  been  drawn  off.  A  water  service  by  means  of  water  mains  to  the 
widely  extended  cottage  district  would  necessarily  have  increased  the 
rents  considerably.  For  these  reasons  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  a 
plan  whereby  the  dwellings  could  be  somewhat  more  closely  concen- 
trated. In  every  case,  however,  the  effort  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  dwellings  a  healthy  location,  free  access  to  light  and  air,  and 
an  abundant  snpply  of  good  water. 

Though  the  majority  of  houses  contain  a  number  of  tenements,  they 
are  completely  detached  from  one  another;  there  are  numerous  streets 
and  open  spaces;  the  Krupp  waterworks  supply  ample  drinking  water, 
and  the  streets  are  well  lighted  by  the  Exupp  gas  works.  Though  the 
tenements  in  a  house  have  a  common  outside  entrance,  inside  they  are 
completely  isolated  from  each  other. 

Tbe  houses  erected  at  different  periods  differ  greatly.  The  later 
built  houses  are  much  superior,  and  a  remarkable  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  workingman's  home. 

In  18D2  Mr.  Gussman,  an  official  of  the  Krupp  firm,  was  invited  to 
deliver  an  address  before  the  Gentralstelle  fllr  Wolilfahrts-Einrich- 
tungen,  in  Berlin,  concerning  the  housing  operations  of  the  Krupp  firm. 
In  this  address  is  given,  in  the  most  direct  and  chronological  order,  an 
account  of  the  erection  of  workingmen's  houses  at  Essen.  The  follow- 
ing account  is  largely  a  reproduction  of  this  address,  supplemented  by 
other  information  furnished  by  the  firm  (a) : 

The  first  tenement  houses  for  working  people  were  constructed  in 
1861-62.  Two  rows  of  houses,  one  with  6  tenements  and  the  other  with 
4,  were  built  for  the  foremen  of  the  factory.  Each  tenement  contains  3 
rooms  on  the  first  story,  3  in  the  attic,  and  cellar  space.  The  outer 
walls  are  of  heavy  stone  and  plaster  work,  and  the  inner  partition  walls 
of  a  heavy  wooden  framework  filled  in  with  broken  stone  and  plas- 
tered over. 

The  first  workingmen's  colony,  known  as  Alt-Westend,  was  built 
during  the  three  summer  months  of  1863.  It  consists  of  one  row  of 
houses  two  stories  high,  containing  16  four-room  tenements,  and  eight 
rows  containing  tenements  of  three  or  four  rooms  each,  and  so  arranged 
that  the  four-room  tenements  can  be  divided  into  two-room  tenements. 

a  Free  use  has  been  made  of  the  translation  of  a  part  of  this  address,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science^ 
Kovember,  1892. 
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The  outer  walls  of  the  baildings  are  of  plastered  stonework  in  the  first 
story,  sarmounted  by  plastered  wood  framework.  Each  tenement  has 
a  cellar.  The  hoases  are  very  plain,  and,  as  Mr.  Krapp  expresses  it, 
"were  intended  for  poor  families  who  must  save,  but  who  desire  a 
healthful  dwelling,  and  not  for  those  to  whom  a  few  more  thalers  a 
year  make  no  difference,  when  it  means  that  they  could  live  more 
comfortably." 

During  the  winter  of  1871-72  a  second  colony,  called  Neu-Westend 
was  completed.  This  colony  consists  of  10  double  hoases  three  stories 
high,  each  containing  2  two-room  tenements  on  each  floor — that  is,  6 
tenements  to  each  house  and  60  in  all;  also  8  double  houses  three 
stories  high,  with  2  three-room  tenements  per  floor,  or  6  tenements 
per  house.  This  makes  a  total  of  48  tenements  of  this  kind  and  a 
grand  total  of  108  two  and  three  room  tenements  for  the  colony.  The 
houses  in  this  colony  are  built  of  brick. 

Another  colony,  known  as  Nordhof,  was  completed  in  the  fall  of  1871. 
This  consists  of  36  tenements  of  three  and  four  rooms  each,  and  126 
tenements  of  two  rooms  each,  the  latter  built  on  thl^  so-called  ^^Bar- 
acken"  system — that  is,  in  solid  rows.  The  latter  houses  are  plain  wood 
structures,  two  stories  high.  Each  tenement  has  a  separate  entrance 
from  the  street.  All  sanitary  arrangements,  closets,  etc.,  are  outside 
of  the  house.  The  other  36  tenements  have  three  and  four  rooms  each 
and  are  built  of  brick.    The  houses  are  three  stories  high. 

The  next  colony,  called  Baumhof  (Dreiliuden),  wivs  built  in  1871  and 
enlarged  in  1890.  These  houses  are  built  in  a  more  rural  style,  each 
having  a  garden,  and  some  having  stables.  Eight  houses  have  4  four- 
room  tenements  each,  23  have  4  three-room  tenements  each,  6  have  3 
four-room  tenements  each,  and  4  have  3  flve-room  tenements  each, 
making  a  total  of  41  houses  containing  154  tenements.  The  population 
in  1892  was  910  persons. 

During  the  years  1872  and  1873  the  Schederhof  colony  was  built. 
This  colony  consistsof  2  houses,  each  containing  6  four- room  tenements; 
44  houses,  each  containing  6  three-room  tenements,  and  36  houses,  each 
containing  6  two-room  tenements,  or  a  total  of  82  houses  containing 
492  tenements.  Each  house  is  three  stories  high  and  has  a  cellar  and 
attic. 

In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  70  houses  containing  4  two-room 
tenements  each,  or  a  total  of  280  tenements.  These  houses  are  built  in 
solid  rows.    The  po])ulation  of  this  colony  was  4,002  persons  in  1892. 

Tlie  largest  of  all  the  colonies  is  known  as  Cronenberg.  It  was 
built  in  the  years  1872-1874,  but  has  since  then  been  enlarged  from 
time  to  time.  The  colony  is  situated  within  100  steps  from  the  west 
boundary  of  the  works.  It  covers  over  50  a(tres  of  land,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1892,  had  a  population  of  8,001  persons. 

The  colony  consists  of  226  three-story  houses  built  with  walls  partly 

of  rough  brick  and  partly  of  rough  stone.     Some  are  in  rows  and  some 

in  jmvs.    They  are  built  on  eight  streets  running  the  length  of  the 
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colony  and  ten  cross  streets,  ranging  in  width  between  curbs  from  8^ 
to  12^  meters  (27.9  to  4L  feet)  and  with  sidewalks  2^  meters  (8  feet) 
wide.  In  1892  there  were  in  all  1,437  tenements.  Of  these  720  have 
two  rooms  each,  GOO  have  three  rooms  each,  104  have  four  rooms  each, 
and  13  have  live  and  six  living  rooms.  Each  house  has  a  garden,  a 
cellar,  and  a  drying  space. 

In  this  colony  are  located  dwellings  for  several  officials  and  school 
teachers  connected  with  the  works.  A  parsonage,  two  school  build- 
ings, a  Protestant  church,  several  branches  of  the  cooperative  store, 
an  apothecary  shop,  a  post-office,  a  market  place  over  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  in  size,  a  restaurant  with  games,  bowling  alley,  etc.,  and  a 
library  with  a  large  hall  for  workingmen's  meetings  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  firm  within  the  limits  of  Cronenberg. 

In  1892  plans  were  prepared  for  another  colony,  larger  than  the  pre- 
ceding, to  be  known  as  Holsterhausen.  According  to  the  plans  this 
colony  consists  of  280  tenement  bouses,  180  of  which  are  built  in  pairs 
and  100  completely  detached.  Eaeh  tenement  house  has  a  large  garden 
space  at  the  side  and  rear.  Near  the  center  are  a  large  market  place 
and  a  public  park.  The  90  double  houses  accommodate  four  families 
each  or  two  families  per  house,  and  the  100  detached  houses  contain 
one  tenement  each.  The  tenements  in  the  former  contain  three  rooms 
and  an  attic  each.  The  detached  houses,  of  which  there  are  two  types, 
contain  five  rooms  and  an  attic  each.  The  colony  is  planned  to  accom- 
modate 460  families. 

The  annual  rents  of  workingmen's  tenements  range  (1892)  as  follows: 

Two-room  tenements  in  rows  (Baracken) $14. 28  to  ^1. 42 

Other  two-room  tenements,  with  cellar 21.42  to   25.70 

Three-room  tenements,  with  ceUar 28. 56  to   38. 56 

Foar-Toom  tenements,  with  cellar 42. 84  to   47. 60 

Fi  vc-Toom  and  larger  tenements,  with  cellar 49. 98  to   78. 54 

The  following  table  sliows  the  financial  status  of  the  firm's  housing 
operations,  July  1, 1891 : 

CAPITAL  INVESTED  AND  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OP  THE  KRUPP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  FOR  HOUSING  OP  WORKING  PEOPLE,  JULY  1,  189L 


Items. 


Tenemeota 


Capita]  InTmted : 
Buililiugs  — 
Ground 


ToUl 

Total  receipts  from  rents. 


ExpeDses : 

Repairs 

LSghtinf]^,  water,  roads,  etc. 
Taxes  and  iusorance ...... 


Total. 


Net  receipts 

Per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital. 


Essen. 

Outside  of 
Essen. 

a  3, 659 

5523 

$2,628,103.34 
288, 842. 51 

$366,924.60 
47, 751. 13 

2, 916, 945. 85 

414,675.73 

115, 352. 65 

15, 956. 71 

26,817.36 
16, 100. 70 
11, 424. 00 

2,663.46 

719.95 

1,881.15 

54, 842. 06 

6,264.56 

61, 010. 59 
2.09 

10,  692. 15 
2.58 

Total. 


c4,182 


12,995.027.04 
336, 593. 64 


3,331,621.58 


131, 309. 30 


29. 480. 82 
16. 820. 65 
13, 305. 15 


59, 606. 62 


71, 702. 74 
2.15 


a  Not  including  43  rent  froe.    6  Not  iucladlng  131  rent  free,    e  li^ot*  Inc^u^Voi^  Y\Vt«Ql\>\.x:«i^. 
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This  sbows  a  net  income  of  2.09  per  cent  on  capital  invested  in 
housing  operations  at  Essen,  and  2.58  per  cent  on  capital  invested  else- 
where, or  a  net  income  of  2.15  per  cent  on  the  total  capital  invested  in 
such  property. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  the  following  figures  to 
show  the  relation  between  the  total  number  of  persons  dei^euding  for 
Bupi)ort  upon  the  Krupp  Company  and  those  housed  by  the  company. 
In  March,  1892,  the  number  of  employees  was  25,2(M^,  and  the  members 
of  families  depending  on  the  same  62,700,  a  total  of  87,900. 

Of  the  total  number  of  x>ersons  depending  for  support  upon  the 
Krupp  Company,  as  just  shown,  15,300  lived  in  their  own  homes, 
25,800  rented  from  the  Arm,  and  46,800  rented  from  private  parties. 

BUILDINQ  FUND. 

None  of  the  houses  built  by  the  firm  in  these  labor  colonies  have 
been  sold.  The  firm,  however,  is  very  desirous  that  its  workiugmeu 
should  become,  as  far  as  possible,  owners  of  their  own  houses.  To 
encourage  this  Mr.  Krupp  in  1889  set  aside  a  sum  of  500,000  marks 
($119,000)  to  be  employed  in  making  loans  to  workingmeu  with  which 
to  build.    This  money  is  loaned  under  the  following  conditions: 

Applicants  must  be  mat-ried  and  between  25  and  50  years  of  age, 
have  been  at  least  three  years  in  the  service  of  the  firm,  and  earn  less 
than  3,000  marks  ($714)  per  year.  A  payment  of  at  least  300  marks 
($71.40)  must  be  made  from  the  applicant's  own  resources.  If  the  loan 
is  demanded  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  already  built,  the  latter  is 
appraised  by  experts  and  the  loan  made  according  to  their  appraise- 
ment. If  the  loan  is  for  the  puriK>se  of  building  a  house,  the  plans 
must  be  furnished  and  the  name  of  the  builder,  and  then,  if  the  firm 
approves,  the  loan  will  be  paid  in  regular  installments  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  work.  The  services  of  the  firm's  experts  and  architect  will 
be  furnished  gratis  to  the  borrower.  The  loan  is  secured  by  a  mort- 
gage on  the  house  and  ground.  Three  per  cent  interest  is  charged. 
The  capital  is  paid  off  in  monthly  or  fortnightly  installments,  but  addi- 
tional payments  can  be  made  to  hasten  the  liquidation  of  the  debt.  In 
cases  of  illness  payments  may  be  temporarily  suspended.  The  install- 
ments and  interest  payments  together  rarely  exceed  ordinary  rent 
payments. 

In  1891  seventy-five  houses,  varying  in  value  from  1,000  to  13,000 
marks  ($238  to  $3,094),  had  been  erected  through  the  medium  of  these 
loans.  In  that  year  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth  of  all  the  employees 
of  the  firm  lived  in  houses  owned  by  themselves. 

BOARDING  HOUSE  FOB  UNKABBIED  EMPLOYlfiES. 

The  firm  found  it  very  desirable  to  make  some  provision  for  the 
housing  of  its  unmarried  employees.  In  1856  it  erected  its  first  menage, 
or  single  men's  boarding  and  lodging  house,  a  building  with  accommo- 
dationa  for  200  men.    Since  t\ieiit\i^)&^  oyccommodations  have  had  to  be 
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largely  increased.  In  1891  the  m^uage  was  occupied  by  about  800  men. 
Siuce  1884  all  married  workingmen  who  are  uot  skilled  laborers,  and 
therefore  have  small  wages,  and  who  are  separated  from  their  families, 
are  obliged  to  become  inmates  of  the  menage. 

In  tlie  beginning  the  cost  per  day  for  lodging,  dinner  (meat  four  times 
per  week),  supper,  washing,  etc.,  was  58  pfennigs  (13.8  cents).  On 
January  1,  1862,  the  rate  was  increased  to  66  pfennigs  (15.7  cents), 
and  in  1869  further  increased  to  70  pfennigs  (16§  cents).  Since  ftie 
latter  date,  however,  meat  has  been  served  at  dinner  daily.  In  1874, 
owing  to  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  food  products,  another  increase 
was  made  to  80  pfennigs  (19  cents),  which  is  the  present  rate  charged. 
At  present,  however,  meat  or  fish  is  also  served  in  the  evenings  at 
supper  three  times  a  week. 

The  management  of  the  manage  is  exactly  that  of  a  military  barrack. 
There  are  a  number  of  beds  in  each  room,  meals  are  served  at  regular 
hours,  and  regulations  prescribe  the  use  to  bo  made  of  the  building. 
The  club  feature  is  introduced  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  is  a 
special  room  for  a  small  library,  where  periodicals  and  papers  can  be 
consulted,  and  there  are  rooms  for  a  billiard  table,  a  bowling  alley,  a 
restaurant,  etc. 

COUPE  a  ATI  VB  BOABDINO  HOUSE  FOB  UNMABBIEB  EMPLOYEES. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  are  a  good  many  of  the  higher 
paid  and  more  intelligent  workingmen  to  whom  the  life  in  a  manage 
such  as  has  been  described  is  extremely  distasteful.  Mr.  Krupp  has 
appreciated  the  desires  of  this  class,  and  in  1893  he  inaugurated  an 
extremely  interesting  plan  of  erecting  small  compact  houses  specially 
constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  30  unmarried  men.  As  yet  only 
one  such  house  has  been  erected  as  an  experiment,  but  if  successful 
the  system  will  be  further  extended. 

The  idea,  as  exemplified  in  the  existing  house,  is  to  provide  a  house 
that  can  be  taken  by  a  club  of  30  men  who  will  run  it  as  a  sort  of  living 
club  house  and  share  the  payment  of  the  expenses.  The  house  that 
has  been  built  contains  three  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the 
dining  room  and  kitchen.  There  are  three  reading  and  studying  rooms, 
dressing  rooms,  a  bath,  lavatories,  etc.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the 
living  rooms  for  30  men.  Part  of  the  rooms  are  single  and  part  double- 
bedded  rooms.  The  rooms  are  cheerful  and  contain  a  bed,  a  bureau,  a 
wardrobe,  a  table,  and  chairs.  In  the  writing  rooms  each  member  has 
a  special  drawer  in  the  table  provided  with  lock  and  key. 

Thirty  men  club  together  and  agree  to  take  this  house.  The  rent 
paid  is  10  marks  ($2.38)  per  month  by  those  occupying  single,  and 
8  marks  ($1.90)  by  those  occupying  double-bedded  rooms.  A  general 
manager  is  then  elected  by  the  members  from  among  their  number, 
who  has  entire  charge  of  the  building.  He  appoints  a  housekeeper, 
who  takes  care  of  the  building,  does  the  cooking,  etc.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  meals  rests  entirely  witlx  tVi^  memJa^it^  \5ckfc\CL^^>i^^, 
6J3P— J!fa  5 4 
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TLey  determine  how  mnch  they  will  pay,  and  the  general  manager 
then  makes  the  best  ase  of  this  money  that  he  can.  The  present  clab 
pays  1.2/j  marks  (29f  cents)  per  member  per  day.  With  this  35  persons, 
including  the  housekeeper  and  her  assistants,  must  be  fed. 

Meals  of  the  following  character  are  furnished :  In  the  morning  a  first 
breakfast  of  coffee  and  bread,  and  a  second  breakfast  of  two  meat  and 
cheese  sandwiches;  at  noon  a  warm  meal  consisting  of  meat,  vegetables, 
bread,  etc. ;  in  the  afternoon  sandwiches  again,  and  in  the  evening  a 
warm  supx>er  of  meat,  somewhat  less  substantial  than  the  dinner.  Beer 
can  be  had  at  the  house  for  15  pfennigs  (3.6  cents)  a  bottle. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  seen  that  the  cost  to  each  member  for 
rent,  including  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  per  month  for  maintenance  of  the 
furnishings  of  the  house,  averages  about  10  marks  ($2.38)  x>er  month, 
or  33J  pfennigs  (7.9  cents)  per  day;  the  cost  of  board  is  1.25  marks  (29} 
cents)  per  day;  the  total  cost  for  board  and  lodging  being,  therefore, 
about  1.58^  marks  (37.7  cents)  i)er  day.  The  members  are  mostly 
skilled  iron  workers  and  turners,  earning  from  4  to  5  marks  (95  cents 
to  $1.19)  per  day. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  firm,  if  the  honse  is  full,  a  yearly  rent  of 
2,708  marks  ($644.50)  will  be  obtained.  The  cost  of  the  ground  and 
building  was  about  65,000  marks  ($15,470).  The  maximum  interest 
returns  on  the  investment  is  therefore  4.17  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  gas  is  supplied  free  by  the  firm,  and  the  house 
keeper  and  her  daughter  who  assists  her  are  able  to  live  on  a  small 
salary,  as  her  husband  is  pensioned  by  the  firm.  A  visitor  to  this 
cooperative  lodging  house  is  struck  with  the  admirable  arrangement 
here  devised,  the  full  provision  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  freedom  left  to  each, 
so  that  he  can  look  upon  his  own  room  as  his  home.  A  vacancy  is 
immediately  competed  for  by  a  great  many  workingmen. 

RSIJEF  AND  PENSION  FtTNDS. 
THE   OLD   GENERAL  BELIEF  AND  PENSION  FUND. 

The  system  of  relief  and  pension  funds  at  Essen  in  its  present  form 
is  of  recent  origin.  This  is  due  to  the  radical  changes  introduced  iu 
the  organization  of  all  such  institutions  by  the  series  of  laws  enacted 
by  the  German  Empire  during  the  years  1883  to  1891  concerning  the 
insurance  of  workingmen. 

The  existence  of  such  funds  in  connection  with  the  Krupp  Works, 
however,  dates  from  the  year  1853,  when  a  sick  and  death  benefit  fund 
(Krankeu-  und  Sterbekasse)  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen  of  the  firm 
was  created.  Without  entering  into  details  concerning  the  fund,  for 
it  IS  now  replaced  by  another  system,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  com- 
bined in  one  institution  the  various  services  of  a  sick,  accident,  and 
old-age  pension  fund.  The  following  table,  showing  the  receipts  and 
disbursements,  renders  extended  comment  unnecessary.  Thus  for 
thirty  years  i)revious  to  the  introiuctiow  of  the  compulsory  features  in 
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workinguien's  insurance  by  the  State,  a  system  had  been  organized 
offering  almost  if  not  quite  as  liberal  benefits  to  workingmeu  as  those 
provided  for  by  the  new  series  of  laws. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  OLD  GENERAL  RELIEF  AND  PENSION 
FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  FIVE- YEAR  PERIODS,  1856  TO 
1884. 


Items. 


RBCEIPT& 

Balance 

Entnmc'o  fees 

Contributions  of  members . 

Contributions  of  firm 

Fines  

Interest 

Miscellaneous  receipts. . . . 


Total 


EXPEXD1TCKB8. 


Hospital  serrice 

Sick  benefits,  cash 

Physicians,  medicines, 
nurses,  etc 

Yoluntary  and  other  ir- 
regnlar  relief 

Pensions,  cash 

Death  benefits,  cash 

Miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures  

Balance 


Total 


1850-1880 


I861-1805 


1806-1870 


$11,314.85  $35, 818. 30 

$1,182,221    4,367.141    3,324.37 

70.211.03128,065.18 

30.605.52   64.482.59 

5,563.76     6,290.56 


16,332.661 
8, 166. 461 


867. 75} 
014. 34, 
645.851 


1871-1875    1876-1880 


1881-1884 


Total. 


3, 8»4. 46 
152. 12 


9,151.22   22,656 
844. 33     4,  838. 


166, 564. 01  $177. 662. 

8, 222. 
254. 480. 
127,255, 

9, 457 


82 
26 
89 
24 
22 
76 


2. 316 
232, 015. 
116. 007. 

6, 103. 
42,885. 

2,U60. 


80 
76 
10 
57 

m 

20 
00 


28, 100. 28 144, 108. 88  248. 876. 64  493, 484. 60  579, 062. 16 


a8,400.40a45,824.75;  17,180.62   58,184.23     22,051.50 
(6)        152,542.24120,363.18   136,350.64 


(&) 
6, 144. 29 

813.49 
687.49 
564.39 

94.37 
11.314.85 


35,500.77;  63,090.19  87,942.04  87,320.84 


$253, 207. 53 

2. 485. 75 

237, 008. 09 

118,504.34 

6. 300. 85 

57,066.45 

731.05 


$21, 890. 06 
948,  U21. 98 
474,021.87 
34, 589. 84 
136,  567. 06 
9, 27:t.  01 


075,310.66  1,024,373.74 


21,776.00 
1, 895. 02 
8,028.79 

259.07 
35,818.39 


28, 109. 28144. 108. 88 


35,465.24  47,640.43 
4, 719. 85  9, 057. 62 
7,505.33   10,225.13 

1,799.36     2,409.17 
66.564.91  177,662.80 


248, 876. 64  493, 484. 60 


44,392.88 

23.355.34 

9, 544. 32 


24,467.74 
119,299.40 

85,109.44 

24, 568. 77 
44, 508.  74 
10, 108.  32 


2,814.11       1,499.07 
253,207.53   365,749.09 


156, 208. 14 
428, 564. 55 

365,119.57 

174, 656.  90 
84.  224. 06 
40,976.28 

8, 875. 15 
365,749.09 


579, 052. 16  075, 310. 66,1 ,  624, 373. 74 


a  Incluflinif  sick  benefits. 


h  Included  in  hospital  service. 


The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  average  number  of  members, 
the  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  expenditure  per  member 
during  the  entire  existence  of  the  old  general  relief  and  pension  funil. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  item  of  expense  of  administration  is  not 
included. 


AVERAGE  MEMBERS,  CASES  OF  SICKNESS,  AND  EXPENDITURE  PER  MEMBER  OF 
THE  OLD  GENERAL  RELIEF  AND  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND 
STEEL  WORKS,  1856  TO  1884. 

[It  will  bo  noticeil  that  the  average  members  from  1856  to  1882  a^  shown  in  this  tabic  aj^ree  with  the 
total emnloyees shown  for  the  same  years  on  pai^e  480,  while  for  1883  and  1884  the  figuren  are  dififcrent. 
The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are  given  as  published  by  the  company.] 


Year. 

Average 
members. 

Cases  of 
sickness. 

Cases  of 
sickness 

member. 

Expendi- 
ture per 
member. 

f 

Year. 

Average 
members. 

Cases  of 
sickness. 

Cases  of 
sickness 

l>er 
member. 

Expendi- 
ture per 
member. 

1850 

970 

1,750 

1.80 

$1.83 

1871 

8,810 

20, 651 

2.34 

$5.82 

1R57 

992 

1.871 

1.89 

2.62 

1872 

10,394 

13,280 

1.28 

5.68 

1858 

1,047 

1,837 

L76 

3.27 

!  1873 

11.671 

22.874 

1.96 

5.19 

1R59 

1,391 

1,882 

1.35 

2.94 

1874 

11,543 

22. 474 

1.95 

5.98 

1860 

1,764 

2,345 

L33 

2.78 

1875 

9.743 

19, 828 

2.04 

7.80 

18H1 

2.082 

3,496 

1.68 

8.81 

1876 

8.008 

16,664 

1.86 

7.17 

1862 

2,512 

4. 345 

1.73 

4.18 

1877 

8,580 

15. 150 

1.7G 

7.25 

1863 

4,185 

8, 373 

2.00 

4.18 

1878 

9,414 

17.K86 

1.90 

7.U2 

1864 

(;,603 

16,  89:i 

2.  .52 

4.80 

'  1879 

•  7,064 

14.  334 

1.80 

8.24 

1865 

8.187 

21. 215 

2.59 

4.91 

1880 

8,800 

16.  H51 

1.01 

7.65 

1866 

6.350 

in,  MO 

2.49 

7.50 

1881 

10,  598 

20.  774 

1.9G 

7  28 

1867 

6,869 

15,400 

2.26 

6.04 

1{70*«  .    .   •  •  . 

11,011 

21   139 

1.92 

7.03 

1868 

6,217 

14, 275 

2.30 

4.87 

1883 

10. 402 

19,  029 

1.H9 

7.  32 

1869 

6,318 

15,003 

2.37 

1.96 

1884 

10,214 

18.715 

1.83 

7.73 

1870 

7,084 

15, 190 

2.14 

5. 4;{ 

t 

1 

I 

\ 

\ 
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NBW  SICK  FUND. 

The  old  fund  was  forced  to  wind  ux^its  ox)erations  in  accordance  with 
the  national  law  of  Jane  15, 1883,  which,  while  making  the  maintenance 
of  sick  and  pension  funds  obligatory,  prohibited  their  union  in  a  single 
fund.  To  replace  this  old  fund,  therefore,  there  were  organized  by  the 
Krupp  firm  two  independent  funds,  a  sick  fund  (Erankenkasse)  and  a 
pension  fund  (Arbeiter- Pensions-,  Wittwen-  und  Waisenkasse). 

On  winding  up  the  afifairsof  the  old  fund,  a  net  surplus  of  1,536,760.87 
marks  ($o65,749.09)  remained,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table.  Of  this 
sum  it  was  determined  to  apportion  10,000  marks  ($2,380)  to  the  new 
sick  fund,  with  the  proviso  that  in  case  an  extraordinary  demand  should 
be  made  on  the  sick  fund,  as  in  case  of  an  epidemic,  before  the  legal 
reserve  fund  could  be  accumulated,  a  further  sum  of  100,000  marks 
($23,800)  could  be  claimed.  This,  however,  it  never  became  necessary 
to  do.  The  remainder  of  tlie  old  fundus  assets  was  transferred  to  the 
new  pension  fund,  for  it  was  for  the  payment  of  these  pensions  that 
the  large  reserve  fund  had  been  accumulated. 

Membership  in  the  new  sick  fund  is  obligatory  for  all  persons 
employed  by  the  firm  with  the  exception  of  officials  receiving  more 
than  6§  marks  ($1.59)  per  day,  or  16G§  marks  ($39.67)  per  month,  or 
2,000  marks  ($476)  per  year.  Provision  is  also  made  for  voluntary 
membership. 

The  resources  of  the  fund,  in  addition  to  the  10,000  marks  ($2,380) 
received  from  the  old  fund,  consist  practically  of  contributions  by 
members  of  an  amount  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  their  average  wages  as 
far  as  the  latter  do  not  exceed  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  day,  and  contri- 
butions by  the  firm  of  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  that  amount.  Other 
receipts  are  unimportant,  and  consist  of  interest  on  funds  invested, 
entrance  fees,  fines,  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  If  the  state  of  the 
funds  permit,  the  contributlou  of  the  members  can  be  reduced,  provided 
that  their  contributions  to  the  pension  fund  are  augmented  to  an  equal 
amount.  In  consequence  of  this  provision,  the  contributions  of  mem- 
bers were  reduced  in  1889  to  1.7  i)er  cent  of  their  average  wages. 
Considerable  latitude  is  also  given  regarding  the  power  to  raise  and 
lower  the  rate  of  benefits  granted  in  order  to  conform  to  the  needs  of  the 
fund's  budget.  A  reserve  fund  is  provided  for,  the  minimum  amount 
of  which  can  not  be  less  than  the  average,  of  the  last  three  years' 
expenditures. 

From  this  fund  provision  is  made  for  the  granting  of  the  following 
benefits: 

1.  Free  medical  attendance  by  a  physician  employed  by  the  fund, 
free  medicine,  free  medical  §upplies,  etc.  This  includes  hospital  treat- 
ment and  nursing  for  members  who  are  married  or  members  of  families, 
if  the  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  treatment  outside  their 
homes,  and  to  all  other  persons  unconditionally.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  cash  benefits  paid  to  sick  members  are  somewhat  reduced. 
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2.  Gash  benefits  to  workingmeu  when  sick,  after  the  third  day  of 
their  illness,  equal  to  one-half  their  average  wages.  If  they  are  mar- 
ried or  widowed  and  have  children  under  15  years  of  age  who  are  not 
working,  an  additional  allowance  of  5  per  cent  for  each  child  is 
accord^.  Such  total  additional  allowances  can,  however,  in  no  case 
exceed  16*^  per  cent  of  the  wages,  so  that  the  regular  and  additional 
benefits  can  never  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  recipient's  wages.  If  the 
member  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  less  than  five  years,  these 
benefits  are  paid  during  thirteen  weeks  only;  but  if  they  have  been  so 
employed  five  or  more  years,  during  a  period  of  twenty- six  weeks. 
Liberal  power,  however,  is  given  to  the  management  of  the  liind  to 
continue  the  payments  in  worthy  cases  for  a  year  if  necessary. 

3.  In  case  of  death  a  cash  benefit  equal  to  20  times  the  amount  of  the 
decedent's  average  daily  wages,  but  not  to  exceed  Si)  marks  ($19.04) 
nor  be  less  than  20  times  the  average  daily  wages  <  f  ordinary  laborers. 
A  death  benefit  equal  to  two-thirds  of  this  benefit  is  also  ])aid  in  case 
of  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a  member. 

The  sick-benefit  fund  employs  16  physicians,  10  of  whom  live  in  Essen 
and  the  others  in  neighboring  towns  where  the  firm  employs  labor. 
Two  oculists  are  among  the  physicians  who  reside  in  Essen.  Arrange- 
ments also  exist  whereby  the  services  of  specialists  for  throat  and  other 
diseases  may  be  secured  whenever  recommended  by  the  attending  physi- 
cians. The  choice  of  physicians  is  optional  with  the  patient.  The  com- 
pensation of  the  physicians  depends  ujwn  the  number  of  members  of 
the  fund  and  the  number  treated  by  each,  respectively.  For  instance, 
the  total  for  all  physicians  is  determined  in  a  lump  sum,  according  to 
the  membership.  This  amount  is  then  api>ortioned  to  the  physicians 
according  to  the  number  of  i)ersous  treated  by  each.  In  order  to  facil- 
itate the  rendering  of  aid  in  case  of  Injury,  three  special  attendants 
(Heildiener)  are  stationed  at  two  bandage  dispensaries  (Verbandsta- 
tionen)  within  the  works.  Medicines,  bandages,  etc.,  are  also  placed  in 
six  portable  medicine  and  bandage  chests  distributed  at  convenient 
points.  Three  special  attendants  are  employed  for  performing  minor 
surgical  operations,  such  as  cupping,  leeching,  tooth  extracting,  etc., 
whenever  directed  by  the  attending  physicians.  They  receive  compen- 
sation according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  rates. 

All  apothecaries  in  Essen,  Altendorf,  Altenessen,  Borbeck,  Berge- 
Borbeck,  Bellinghausen,Werden,  and  Muhlheim-on-theBuhr  participate 
in  furnishing  medicines.  Tlie  sick-benefit  fund  enjoys  a  rebate  of  from 
10  to  25  per  cent  on  all  medicines.  The  charges  allowed  for  medicines 
are  determined  by  a  paid  pharmacist  in  accordance  with  the  usual  rates 
charged  for  medicines,  and  are  verified  by  a  factory  physician.  The 
bandage  material  is  bought  at  wholesale  directly  from  the  manufac- 
turer. All  bandages,  as  well  as  orthopedic  instruments,  artificial  limbs, 
etc.,  are  furnished  gratis  to  members  of  the  fund. 

The  claims  for  assistance  are  usually  made  by  a  representative  of 
the  working  people  who  is  on  the  board  of  directoT's»«    "^^  ^^^\siA:ei^%\X^^ 
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applications,  uanally  certified  to  by  the  physicians,  and  reports  the 
result  to  the  board.  Two  inspectors  are  engaged  to  visit  the  homes  of 
the  i^atients  receiving  aid  and  to  keep  a  general  supervision  over  the 
condition  of  the  recipients.  They  report  also  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  sick  fund  any  facts  that  may  be  of  interest  in  determining  the 
assistance  to  be  granted. 

Another  feature  of  the  sick  fund  is  one  in  the  interest  of  married 
members.  By  its  provisions  every  member  may  contribute  1.25  marks 
(29f  cents)  quarterly  to  the  so-called  "family  fund,"  which  entitles  him 
to  the  services  of  a  physician  for  members  of  his  family,  if  the  latter  are 
not  already  connected  with  some  sick  fund  or  are  not  otherwise  entitled 
to  aid  in  case  of  sickness.  Since  April  1, 1890,  this  plan  has  also  been 
extended  to  the  families  of  pensioned  invalids.  An  annual  appropria- 
tion, which  at  present  amounts  to  1,200  marks  ($285.60),  is  made  out 
of  the  workingmen's  fund  (ArbeiterStiftung)  in  aid  of  this  service. 

The  administration  of  the  fund  is  in  the  hands  of  a  general  assembly 
and  board  of  directors  elected  by  the  firm  and  by  the  members  of  the 
fund.  For  the  duties  and  powers  of  these  bodies  reference  must  be  had 
to  the  constitution. 

The  operations  of  the  sick-benefit  fund  extend  far  beyond  those  pre- 
scribed by  law.  They  include,  among  other  things,  maintenance  for  as 
long  a  period  as  fifty-two  weeks  for  persons  over  five  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm,  and  extra  assistance  in  addition  to  regular  sick  benefits 
equal  to  5  per  cent  of  the  wages  for  each  child  under  15  years  of  age 
and  not  working,  the  total  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  a  maximum 
wage  of  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  day. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  this  fund  the  firm  of  Krupp  has 
done  a  great  deal  in  other  ways  for  the  relief  of  suffering  resulting 
from  sickness  among  its  employees. 

In  1879  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp  donated  a  sum  of  6,000  marks  ($1,428)  for 
relief  in  cases  of  sickness  and  distress  in  families,  in  commemoration 
of  the  golden  wedding  of  the  late  Emperor  William  I.  Later  the  firm 
of  Friedrich  EIrupp  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  fund  an  annual  sum  of 
3,000  marks  ($714).  A  careful  statement  is  kept  of  the  disposition  of 
these  funds. 

The  directors  of  the  fund  have,  furthermore,  at  their  disposal  the  5 
per  cent  interest  on  a  sum  of  40,000  marks  ($9,520)  donated  by  Mr. 
Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp.  This  interest,  namely,  2,000  marks  ($476)  per 
year,  is  intended  for  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the  expenses  borne  by 
needy  employees  who  have  members  of  their  families  under  treatment 
in  the  women's  and  children's  division  of  the  Krupp  Hospital. 

Lastly  the  trustees  of  the  workingmen's  fund  ( Arbeiter-Stiftung)  have 
turned  over  to  the  directors  of  the  sick  fund  a  sum  of  1,500  marks 
($357)  for  the  last  half  of  the  year  1889  and  3,000  marks  ($714)  for 
the  year  1890,  to  be  used  for  assisting  members  and  their  families. 

The  directors  of  the  sick  fund  tlius  have  the  disposition  of  large 
awonnts  of  money  for  assisting  its  members,  not  only  in  case  of  their 
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own  illness  but  also  in  case  of  indigence  in  their  families.  The  opera- 
tions of  tlie  fund  proper  are  shown  in  the  table  that  follows.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  make  any  comment.  The  salient  features  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  know  what  is  the  average 
expenditure  per  member,  and  whether  this  average  tends  to  increase 
or  diminish  during  the  year.  The  necessary  calculations  have  been 
made  in  the  followiug  statement.  The  same  information  was  given  for 
the  old  fund,  embracing  the  years  1856  to  1884.  The  two  tables  together, 
therefore,  show  the  average  annual  cost  per  member  of  a  general 
sick  fund. 

AVERAGE  MEMBERS  AND  EXPEyOITURE  PER  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  SICE  FUND 
OF  THE  ERUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  18M. 


Ymt. 


1885 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1881 
1882 
1893 
1884 


Average 
member*. 


10,606 
11,784 
12.694 
13,266 
14.081 
15,572 
16,085 
16,779 
17, 074 
16,705 


Total 
expenditure. 


$55,944.88 

74,173.21 

86. 208. 38 

81, 660. 59 

87, 232. 12 

02, 350. 09 

101, 858. 64 

109, 067. 62 

108,237.55 

97, 370. 17 


Average 
expenditure 
per  member. 


$5.23 
6.29 
6.79 
6.16 
6.20 
5.93 
6.33 
6.50 
6.34 
5.83 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  NEW  SICK  FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON 

AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  1894. 


Items. 


KECEIPTB. 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning. . 

Contribationa  of  members 

Contribotions  of  Arm 

Interest  

Restitution  by  others  for  aid 

granted  siok 

lUscellaneoua  receipts 


Total 


EXPElfDITUBBS. 

Sxpensea  of  adminiatration . . . 

Medical  attendance 

Medicines 

To  hospitala  for  attendance 
and  nursing 

Sick  benefits  paid  to  members . . 

Sick  benefits  paid  to  depend- 
ents of  roemoers 

Death  benefits 

Miscellaneous  relief 

Miscellaneous  expenditures  . . . 

Contributed  to  reserre  fund — 

Balance  on  hand  at  end 


Total 


Reserve  fund  at  beginning  . 
Contributed  to  reserve  fund 

Reserve  fund  at  end   . 


1885. 


$2. 880. 00 

52,696.02 

26,348.01 

511. 81 

629.45 
8, 640. 84 


86, 205. 63 


659.73 

8,257.10 

10,977.22 

4, 144. 78 
26.343.96 

557.18 

2,887.20 

1,817.69 

1,350.09 

80,226.00 

84.74 


86,205.63 


30,226.00 


80,226.00 


1886. 


$34.74 

57.884.29 

28, 642. 14 

1,347.08 

1.325.41 
6.48 


88, 640. 14 


764.84 

9,074.72 

13,443.59 

4, 481. 15 
38,353.83 

687.14 

3,008.62 

1,517.49 

2,941.83 

14, 280. 00 

186.93 


88, 640. 14 


80,226.00 
14,280.00 


44,606.00 


1887. 


$186.93 

61,759.61 

30,879.81 

1,904.79 

2,436.83 
82.81 


97,200.27 


692.70 
10,096.27 
14, 078. 13 

5.638.11 
46,647.50 

977.69 

8,456.55 

1,652.96 

8, 178. 58 

10, 710. 00 

281.89 


1888. 


$281.89 

66,469.86 

88,234.93 

8,436.72 

1,785.82 
5.63 


105, 214. 85 


750.20 
10.250.86 
13,020.88 

5,949.32 
87,145.66 

7,212.84 
8,060.04 
1,511.06 
2.750.74 
19,040.00 
4,514.26 


1889. 


$4,514.26 

64, 368. 31 

81,480.03 

3,361.04 

2,864.90 
6.96 


106, 585.  50 


97,200.27  I  105,214.86 


44,506.00 
10, 710. 00 


SS,  216. 00 


56, 216. 00 
19,040.00 


74,256.00 


725.85 
10,789.07 
14,111.07 

5,799.98 
40,956.05 

7,601.64 
8,433.78 
1,885.80 
1,920.43 
P,  520. 00 
9,833.38 


106, 585.  50 


1890. 


74, 2')6. 00 
9, 520. 00 


83.776.00 


$9,833.38 

65. 568. 15 

32, 768. 53 

8,861.04 

8, 183. 06 
20.99 


114,725.15 


747.89 
12,084.97 
15, 150. 69 

7,614.65 
41,055.79 

7, 818. 69 
3, 571. 43 
1, 768. 77 
2, 537. 21 
14,  280. 00 
8, 095. 06 


114,725.15 


83,776.00 
14, 280. 00 


98,056.00 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  NEW  SICK  FDKD  OF  THE  KBUPP  IRON 

AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  18M— Concladed. 


Items. 


1831. 


RECEIPTS. 


Ualance  on  hand  at  beginning. . 
Contributions  of  members 


Contributions  of  tirm 

Interest 

Restitution  by  others  for  aid  gninteil 

sick 

Miscellaneous  receipts 


Total 


■XPBNDITUBB8. 

Expenses  of  administration 

Medical  attendance 

Medicines 

To  hospl  tals  for  atlendanoeand  nursing 

Sick  benefits  paid  to  members 

Sick  beuetits  paid  to  dependents  of 

memoers 

Death  benefi ts 

Miscellaueous  relief 

Miscellaneous  expenditures 

Contributed  to  reserve  fund 

Balance  on  hand  at  end 


$8,095.06 

ie,447.67 

3i,  704. 80 

2,760.80 

8,215.11 
7.00 


118,230.44 


1892. 


1893. 


$8,041.80  $16,519.41 
78,233.10  :  66,363.95 
36.666.80       33,148.27 


5.663.48 

1,892.04 
170.72 


2,927.40 

2,722.38 

1,380.80 


Total 


Reserve  fund  at  beginning . . 
Contributed  to  reserve  fund. 


Reserve  fund  at  end. 


761.24 

12,666.40 

16,468.58 

9,056.99 

45,246w62 

8,368.65 
4,636.09 
2.273.00 
2,483.17 
8,380.00 
8,041.80 


884.72 

14, 280. 85 

90,334.81 

8, 138. 14 

48,759.57 

8,666.86 
4,368.26 
2,494.87 
1,190.54 


16,519.41 


118.230.44     125,587.03 


911  26 

18,406.29 

19,732.46 

6,4:^1.78 

51.816.20 

4,756.67 
4, 320. 07 
71.78 
2,290  15 
12,661.80 
2,163.06 


123,062.21 


08,  U56. 00 
8,330.00 


106,386.00 


106,886.00     106,386.00 


106,386.00 
12,661.60 


all8,286.00 


1894. 


$2,163.06 

55,043.49 

27, 957. 19 

8,297.48 

8.400.82 
2,420.44 


125,587.03  \  123.062.21  !    96.182.48 


1,085.58 
14,905.71 
20,060.55 

6,931.61 
46,412.29 

606.67 
8,468.38 

122.27 
8, 777. 21 


812.81 


98,182.48 


118.286.00 


118,286.00 


Total. 


$2,380.00 
633,131.51 
315, 829. 51 

81,471.14 

23,455.31 

7,692.67 


1.013,963.17 


7,923.51 

120.821.24 

157,372.97 

84,180.46 

422,137.45 

47,150.78 
85,561.32 
14,516.58 
94,488.95 
110,047.60 
812.81 


1,013,968,17 


118,286.00 


118,286.00 


alt  will  be  noticed  that  $12,661.60  is  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  while  the  reserve  fond  Is  increased 
only  $11,900.    The  explanation  of  this  is  not  known ;  the  figures  are  as  fnmiBhed  by  the  company. 


NEW  PENSION  FUND. 


The  imperal  law  of  Jane  15, 1883,  regarding  workingmen's  insurance 
necessitated,  as  has  been  shown,  the  abolition  of  the  old  sick  and  pen- 
sion fund  and  the  creation  in  its  place  of  two  independent  funds.  The 
constitution  of  the  new  pension  fand  (Pensionskasse  fur  die  Oussstahl* 
fabrik  der  Pirma  Fried.  Krupp)  was  adopted  October  22, 1884.  Mem- 
bership in  this  fund  is  obligatory,  and  applies  to  the  same  classes  that 
are  included  in  the  sick  fund. 

The  resources  of  the  fund  were  made  to  consist  of  (1)  the  entire  assets 
of  the  old  sick  and  pension  fund,  excepting  the  10,000  marks  ($2,380), 
previously  mentioned,  that  were  turned  over  to  the  sick-benefit  fund; 

(2)  an  entrance  fee  from  each  member  of  an  amount  equal  to  1^  times 
his  daily  wages,  where  such  wages  do  not  exceed  4  marks  (95  cents) ; 

(3)  a  contribution  by  each  member  of  an  amount  equal  originally  to  1 
per  cent,  but  increased  July  1, 1889,  to  1.3  per  cent  of  his  annual  wages 
at  the  same  time  that  his  contribution  to  the  sick  fund  was  reduced 
from  2  per  cent  to  1.7  per  cent;  (4)  a  contribution  by  the  firm  of  an 
amount  equal  originally  to  one-half,  but  in  1891  increased  to  the  same 
amount  as  that  paid  by  the  workingmen;  (5)  miscellaneous  receipts, 
such  as  interest  on  funds  invested,  fines,  voluntary  gifts,  etc.    The  rate 
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of  tlie  contributions  can,  within  certain  limits,  be  increased  or  dimin- 
ished if  the  condition  of  the  fund  is  such  as  to  demand  or  warrant  such 
a  change. 

From  the  fnnd  thus  constituted  provision  was  made  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  as  follows: 

1.  To  workingmen  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  companj*  for 
twenty  years  continuously,  or  who  have  done  specially  difficult  work 
for  the  firm  daring  at  least  fifteen  years,  an  annual  pension  equal  to 
40  per  cent  of  their  average  wages  daring  the  preceding  three  years. 
For  every  additional  year  of  service  the  pension  is  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  1 J  per  cent  of  the  average  wages.  Wages  over  4 
marks  (95  cents)  per  day  are  not  considered  in  making  this  calculation. 

2.  To  widows  of  pensioners,  or  those  who  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension  in  case  of  disability  until  their  death  or  remarriage, 
33^  X)er  cent  of  the  pension  of  their  husbands. 

3.  To  children  of  these  fathers  until  the  age  of  15  years  or  death,  10 
I)er  cent,  or  in  case  they  have  no  mother,  15  per  cent  of  the  pensions 
of  their  fathers.  In  no  case,  however,  can  the  total  of  pensions  to 
survivors  exceed  90  i>er  cent  of  the  pension  to  which  the  husband  or 
father  was  entitled. 

4.  Partial  pensions  are  also  given  to  those  entitled  to  pensions,  but 
who  are  capable  of  doing  light  work.  The  partial  pension  can  not 
exceed  in  amount  one-half  of  that  granted  to  totally  disabled  invalids, 
nor  can  the  total  amount  paid  for  all  partial  pensions  exceed  10  per 
cent  of  that  for  all  pensioners. 

The  imperial  law  of  June  22, 1889,  regarding  invalidity  and  old-age 
pensions  necessitated  several  changes  in  the  constitution  of  this  fund. 
These  modifications,  which  are  very  comprehensive  in  charac^tcr,  were 
incorporated  in  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  adopted  July  5  and 
approved  August  18, 1890. 

The  imperial  law,  establishing  a  system  of  old-age  and  invalidity 
pensions  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  provided  that  an  employer 
already  maintaining  a  fund  for  the  granting  of  such  pensions  to  his 
employees  could  reduce  the  amount  of  such  private  pension  by  the 
amount  granted  under  the  national  system,  or,  indeed,  do  away  with 
the  private  fund  altogether,  provided,  of  course,  no  obligations  already 
incurred  were  violated.  The  Krupp  firm  had  been  maintaining  a 
private  fund,  which  granted  pensions  in  excess  of  those  required  by 
the  imperial  law.  In  order  that  its  employees  might  receive  some 
additional  advantages  from  the  law,  the  firm  amended  the  constitution 
of  its  fund  so  that  tlie  pension  received  from  this  source  would  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  only  one-half  the  pension  received  from 
the  general  system.  The  efTect  of  this  was  to  increase  the  total  pen- 
sion received  from  the  national  and  private  funds  by  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  the  pension  provided  for  in  the  law,  the  total  amount 
received  thus  being  far  greater  than  that  required  by  law. 

The  maximum  wage  for  eligibility  to  pensioua  ^^"^  \^\^^^  ^x^tsjlX^S^ 
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to  2,000  marks  ($285.60  to  $476)  per  year.  A  special  fund  is  provided 
for  all  those  employed  who  earn  over  2,000  marks  ($476).  The  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  the  widow's  pension  be  raised  from  33 J  to  50 
]>cr  cent  of  that  received  by  the  husband.  To  insore  the  payment  of 
this  additional  expense  the  firm  raised  its  contribution  from  one-half  to 
an  amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the  members. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  can  be  seen  in  the  following  table 
showing  the  total  amount  of  the  pensions  received  by  a  workingman 
earning  1,200  marks  ($285.60)  per  annum,  or  by  his  widow  and  children: 

SCHEDULE  OF  PENSIONS  PAID  FOR  INVALIDITY  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NEW  PEN- 
SION FOND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  EARNING  r^85.60  PER 
ANNUM,  AND  TO  THEIR  WIDOWS  AND  CHILDREN. 

[The  flffurcH  in  tho  table  indicate  tluii  the  child  in  each  case  receives  only  one-half  of  the  fionaion 

Erovided  b.v  the  constitution.     The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are  given  as  furnished 
y  the  com'pany.] 


length  of  service  of  members. 


20  years 
25  years 
30  jears 
35  years 
40  years 


Pension  ])aid  to — 


MemberH 
before  pas- 
sage of  law. 


$114. 24 
135.66 
157. 08 
178.50 
199.92 


Members 
since  pas- 
sage of  law. 


$143. 42 
168.86 
194.30 
219.  75 
245.19 


I 


One  child. 


Widows. 


$57.12 
67.83 
78. 54 
89.25 
99.06 


Mother 

Mother 

living. 

dead. 

$5.71 

$8.  .17 

6.78 

10.17 

7.85 

11.78 

8.93 

a  12. 79 

10.00 

14.99 

a  Calculated  on  tho  same  baHis  as  tho  other  figures  in  the  column  this  should  be  $13.39.    Tho  figuresi 
are  given,  however,  as  published  by  the  company. 

The  following  tables  give  all  the  desirable  information  concerning 
the  operations  of  the  fund  since  its  creation: 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  NEW  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON 

AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  1894. 


Items. 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  at  beginning . 

Contributions  of  members 

Contributions  of  firm 

Entrance  fees 

Fines 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 


Total 

EXPEKDITCRB8. 


Pensions 

Premiums,  expenses  incident 
to  purchase  of  securities,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

Invested  in  secnritiea 

Balan  ce 


Total 


Reserve  invested  in  4  per  cent 
securities— 

On  hand  at  beginning 

Invested 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 


$363,536.57   $20,844.38  $21,820.01 


26,317.02  28.585.42 

13,158.52  14?  292. 73 

2, 175. 99  I  2, 830.  58 

1,465.97  I  1.762.5:j 

14,619.88  I  16,137.37 


80. 833. 71 

15, 41G.  87 

3, 273.  39 

1,763.77 

17, 566.  73 

298.89 


421,273.95     84,453.01  |  90,973.37 


19,013.26 
12, 516. 31 


3G8. 9U0. 00 
20, 844. 38 


421,273.05 


368. 900. 00 


On  hand  at  end i  368,900.00 


24, 782.  51     31, 743. 59 


2, 150. 49 


35.  700. 00 
21,820.01 


3,130.05 


47. 600. 00 
8, 499. 73 


84,  453. 01     90, 973. 37 


368,900.00   404.600.00 
35,700.00  ,  47,600.00 


1888. 


1889. 


$8,  499.  73 
32. 260. 29 
16,  13U.  16 
2, 061. 70 
2,  0:J9.  48 
18,851.70 


$13,408.49 

40, 002.  M) 

20.  (;01.  U4 

•  5, 15'.).  GO 

2,231.33 

20, 023.  3ti 

59.76 


80. 443. 00  i  100,  975. 73 


41. 2U.  64 

1,886.46 

13.  47 

23, 800.  00 

13, 498. 49 


48, 852. 23 

2, 365. 10 

51.82 

33,  700. 00 

14, 006. 58 


t 

452.  200. 00     476, 000. 00 
i  23,800.00       85,700.00 


1S!)0. 


$14,000.58 

50  247. 15 

25.  I2;i.59 

5, 050. 19 

2.  -'2J.  06 

21,704.69 

427. 90 


118,782.16 


57,312.96 
1,95X93 

33.  :a 

35, 700.  IW 
2:i.781.94 


80, 443.  06  1  100, 975.  73       1 18, 7S2. 10 


511.700.00 
35. 700. 00 


404, 600. 00   452, 200. 00   476, 000. 00     511. 700.  00  i     547. 40<>.  00 

i  i  1 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  NEW  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON 

AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  1894— Concluded. 


It'emn. 


BECKIPTS. 

Balanco  on  hand  at  beginning , 

ContribationA  of  members 

ContribatioDS  of  firm 

Entrance  fees 

Fines 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

EXPEXDITUBES. 

Pen  sions 

Premiums,  expenses  incident  to  pur 

chase  of  securities,  etc 

MiHceilaneons 

Invested  in  soonrities 

Balance 

Total 

Besorre  invested  in  4  per  cent  secnri 
ties — 

On  hand  at  beginninfi: 

Invested 

On  hand  at  end 


1891. 


$23. 781. 94 

59,  359. 80 

69  359. 80 

4,645.29 

2, 899. 35 

23,869.73 

397. 15 


173,  813. 00 


66. 260. 04 

3,440.54 

37.96 

59, 500. 00 

45, 574. 52 


173, 813.  OG 


647, 400. 00 
69,500.00 


1892. 


$46, 574. 52 

63, 149. 20 

63,149.20 

3. 949. 09 

2. 363. 56 

27, 388.  02 

235.95 


1893. 


1894. 


$29,205.29 

64, 037.  61 

04. 037. 61 

3. 534. 97 

2,425.08 

30,481.41 

457.99 


$55,299.05 

62,  H83.  31 

62,883.31 

2,051.31 

2.  604. 37 

33, 066. 30 

245.66 


Total. 


$3&1. 536. 67 

457. 675. 57 

353, 552. 83 

35, 332.  20 

21,277.50 

223.709.  19 

2,123.30 


205, 809. 54 

194,179.96 

219, 033. 31 

1,  457, 207. 16 

74, 576. 84 

6, 784. 12 

43.20 

95,200.00 

29,  205. 29 

88,168.22 

3, 0C7. 66 

45.03 

47. 60U.  00 

55, 299. 05 

110, 237. 31 

1, 858. 16 

69.59 

23,800.00 

77, 068. 25 

567, 191. 60 

39,162.82 

294.49 

773,500.00 

77. 068. 25 

205,809.54 

194,179.96  j  219,033.31 

1.457,207.16 

606. 900. 00 

702, 100. 00 

749,700.00 
23,800.00 

95, 200. 00 

47. 600. 00 

773,*566.'66 

606,000.00     702,100.00     740,700.00     773,500.00  773,500.00 


PENSIONERS  AND  AVERAGE  PENSIONS  UNDER  THE  NEW  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE 

KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1885  TO  1894. 


Year. 


Men. 


Num- 
ber. 


1885.. 
1886.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1889  . 
1890.. 
1891.. 
1882.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 


Average. 


110 
150 
204 
247 
281 
312 
344 
395 
478 
658 


$99.64 
95.87 
92.51 
ia3.54 
106.45 
109.89 
109.75 
104.04 
104. 19 
110.97 


Widows. 


Num- 
ber. 


126 
156 
211 
247 
296 
357 
411 
488 
538 
587 


Orphans. 


Average. 

Num- 
ber. 

$63.57 

4 

63.06 

U 

60.17 

12 

62.14 

18 

62.15 

26 

62.09 

35 

64.36 

48 

65.70 

65 

68.04 

86 

69.81 

98 

Average. 


$11.30 
7.81 
n.55 
11.37 
11.51 
11.47 
11.24 
13.18 
11.52 
13.17 


Partial  pensions. 


Num- 
ber. 


5 
6 

10 
15 
17 
17 
28 
62 


Average. 


$7.24 
19.68 
24.41 
30.72 
33.52 
32.94 
27  46 
23.98 


Total  pensions. 


Num- 
ber. 


240 
322 
432 
518 
613 
719 
815 
965 
1,130 
1.395 


Average. 


$79.22 
76.96 
73.48 
79.62 
79.69 
79.71 
80.07 
77.28 
78.02 
83.32 


AYERA6E  MEMBERS  AND  EXPENDITURES  PER  MEMBER  OF  THE  NEW  PENSION 
FUND  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS.  1885  to  1894. 

[It  will  be  noticed  that  the  figures  in  this  table  showing  average  members  do  not  agree  witli  tlie 
figures  on  page  480.  The  explanation  is  not  known.  The  figures  are  given  as  furnished  by  the 
company.] 


Year. 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1K92 
1X93 
1894 


Average 
members. 


10,673 
11,707 
12.642 
13,168 
14, 187 
15.482 
15.980 
16,741 
16.  936 
10,500 


Expenditures. 


Pension. 


$19,013.26 
24.782.61 
31,743.59 
41,244.64 
48,852.23 
57. 312. 96 
65. 260. 04 
74,576.84 
88,168.22 

116, 237. 31 


Pension 

per 
member. 


$1.78 
2.12 
2.51 
3.13 
3.44 
8.70 
4.08 
4.45 
5.21 
7.04 


Other  ex- 
penses. 


$12. 516. 31 
2, 15U.  49 
3, 130. 05 
1.899.93 
2, 416. 91 
1, 987. 25 
8, 478.  50 
6.827.41 
3, 112. 70 
1, 927. 76 


Other  ex- 

pen8<m 
per  mem- 
ber. 


$1.17 
.18 
.25 
,15 
.17 
.13 
.22 
.41 
.18 
.12 


Total. 


$31,629.57 
26,  933.  00 
34, 873. 64 
43, 144. 57 
51,269.14 
59.  300. 21 
68. 738. 54 
81, 404. 25 
91, 280. 92 

118,165.07 


Total  per 
member. 


\ 


$2.95 
2.30 
2.76 
3.28 
3.61 
3.83 
4.30 
4.86 
5.39 
7.L<i 
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From  the  experience  thus  far  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  long,  on 
an  average,  an  invalid  of  the  steel  works  remains  on  the  pension  rolls. 
Oases  have  occurred  in  which  quite  considerable  demands  have  been 
made  upon  the  fund.  Thus,  for  instance,  three  invalids  died  recently 
who  lived  IS^^r,  19|^,  and  13?:j  years  after  having  been  placed  on  the 
pension  list,  and  these  invalids  drew  altogether  11,497.50,  14,937.50, 
and  6,912.50  marks  ($2,736.41,  $3,555.13,  and  $1,645.18),  respectively, 
in  ]>ension  allowances. 

FUNDS  POB  THE  INSUBANCB   OP   OFFICIALS  AND   HIOHEB  PAID 

EMPLOYEES. 

The  pension  funds  that  have  been  considered  are  for  the  labor- 
ing classes,  strictly  speaking.  Their  provisions  apply  only  to  those 
employees  who  are  earning  less  than  2,000  marks  ($476)  per  annum. 
For  those  of  its  employees  who  are  earning  over  that  amount  the  firm  has 
organized  a  parallel  seriesof  funds.  The  first  of  these,  that  for  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  this  class  of  employees,  their  widows,  and  orphans, 
was  created  July  1,  1890.  As  a  nucleus  for  the  fund  Mr.  Friedrich 
Alfred  Krupp  donated  the  sum  of  500,000  marks  ($119,000).  The  regu- 
lar sources  of  income  consist  of  entrance  fees  equal  to  one-twelfth  of  the 
members'*yearly  earnings,  dues  equal  to  3  per  cent  of  the  earnings,  and 
a  contribution  by  the  firm  equal  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  members  as 
d  ues.    Membership  is  obligatory. 

Members  of  the  fund  who  have  been  at  least  five  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  receive  in  case  of  disability  a  pension  of  fifteen-sixtieths  of 
their  salary  after  five  years'  service,  and  one-sixtieth  for  each  additional 
year  of  service.  The  pension  can  not  in  any  case,  however,  exceed  forty- 
five  sixtieths  of  the  salary  received  at  tlie  time  of  retirement.  In  case 
of  death  the  widow  of  the  member  receives  one-half  of  the  husband^s 
pension  and  each  child  under  18  years  of  age  gets  one-twentieth  of  the 
pension.  The  total  paid  to  the  heirs  can  not,  however,  exceed  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  pension.  Any  member  who  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  firm  thirty-five  years,  or  who  has  completed  his  sixty-fifth  year 
of  age,  may  apply  for  a  pension.  In  all  other  c<ases,  except  when  spec- 
ially directed  by  the  firm  of  Friedrich  Krupp,  a  physician's  certificate 
of  disability  must  accompany  the  request  for  a  pension. 

The  fund  is  administered  by  a  board  of  directors.  This  consists  of 
the  president,  treasurer,  and  secretary,  who  are  appointed  by  the  firm, 
and  three  directors  elected  by  the  members  of  the  fund.  The  auditing 
committee  consists  of  three  members  elected  every  three  years  by  the 
members  of  the  fund. 

As  the  particular  funds  of  the  Krui)p  Works,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
of  the  general  law  regarding  the  insurance  of  workmen  against  acci- 
dent, do  not  apply  to  the  insurance  against  accidents  of  employees 
earning  over  2,000  marks  ($476)  per  annum,  the  firm  has  created  a  fund 
for  the  lattor's  insurance.    The  expense  of  the  fund  is  borne  entirely  by 
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the  firm.    The  schedule  of  x>eii8ion8  provides  for  the  following  indem- 
uities : 

In  the  case  of  death  by  accident  the  survivors  receive  the  full  wages 
which  the  member  would  have  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  accident  for 
the  month  when  he  died  and  the  two  months  following.  As  soon  as 
the  payment  of  the  full  wages  ceases,  an  annuity  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
wages  is  paid  to  the  widow  until  her  death  or  remarriage,  and  15  per 
cent  to  each  child  until  the  attainment  of  15  years  of  age.  The  total 
paid  to  survivors,  however,  can  not  exceed  GO  per  cent  of  the  member's 
wages. 

In  case  of  accidents,  not  fatal,  the  iiyured  person  receives  his  full 
salary  while  under  surgical  treatment.  If  after  surgical  treatment  he 
remains  unable  to  pertorm  his  full  duties,  he  receives  an  annuity  of  G6§ 
per  cent  of  his  average  wages  in  case  of  total  disability;  in  case  of 
partial  disability  he  receives,  during  such  disability,  a  fraction  of  the 
annuity  mentioned  above,  to  be  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  partial 
disability. 

The  general  workings  of  these  two  funds  are  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  similar  funds  for  workingmen  proper,  and  it  is  scai*cely  necessary  to 
follow  the  details  of  their  operations. 

WORKINQMiSN'S  LIFB  INStmAN CB  ASSOCIATION. 

The  desirability  of  life  insurance  is  unquestionable.  But  among  the 
working  classes  large  numbers  are  deterred  by  their  inability  to  under- 
stand the  mechanism  of  insurance,  the  difference  between  different 
kinds  of  policies,  and  the  real  cost  of  carrying  insurance;  and  in  these 
matters  the  agents  of  the  insurance  companies  are  not  always  unbiased 
advisers. 

To  obviate  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  life  insurance  for  its  employees, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  cheapen  the  cost,  the  firm  of  Eru'pp  organized 
in  1877  the  present  life  insurance  association.  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are  not  to  itself  ofier  insuranC/C,  but,  as  stated  in  its  constitution — 

1.  To  encourage  insurance  among  the  employees  of  the  tirm. 

2.  By  making  contracts  with  companies  and  undertaking  the  pay- 
ment of  premiums  to  secure  to  employees  and  tbeir  families,  under 
advantageous  conditions,  the  acquisition  of  life  insurance  of  any  kind, 
to  be  paid  for  in  full  or  by  annual  premiums. 

3.  To  act  in  general  as  an  intermediary  between  the  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  insured. 

4.  To  create  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  payment  of  pre- 
miums by  members  and  to  extend  other  extraordinary  aid  as  far  as  its 
resources  X)ermit. 

To  accomplish  these  objects  the  association  entered  into  special  con- 
tracts with  the  principal  life  insurance  companies,  according  to  which 
the  association  agreed  that  thereafter  it  would  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
companies,  that  it  would  encourage  insurance  in  every  way.^  tUat  vt» 
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would  collect  the  premiams  and  pay  them  over  to  the  companies,  and 
pay  to  those  entitled  to  it  the  insurance  money  due  on  the  death  of  pol- 
icy holders;  in  a  word,  that  it  would  act  as  an  intermediary  in  all  ueces* 
sary  business  transactions. 

In  return,  the  companies  agreed  to  pay  to  the  association  all  commis- 
sions that  they  usually  paid  to  their  local  agents,  and  further  agreed 
that  they  would  charge  no  fee  for  the  making  out  of  policies,  nor  for 
medical  examination. 

The  contract  was  made  with  a  number  of  companies,  in  order  that 
greater  freedom  of  choice  might  be  left  to  those  wishing  to  become 
insured  as  to  the  kind  of  policies  they  desired  to  take  out. 

To  those  wishing  to  become  insured,  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
association  were  numerous.  First  of  all,  all  the  troublesome  details 
necessary  for  8e(!uring  a  policy  are  managed  by  the  association.  All 
fees  for  examination  or  otherwise  are  abolished. 

Financially,  the  members  are  benefited  through  their  participation 
in  the  funds  accumulated  by  the  association  through  the  payments  by 
the  insurance  companies  of  sums  in  lieu  of  commissions  and  from  gifts 
and  donations  received  by  it.  When  the  association  was  first  founded 
Mr,  Alfred  Krupp  donated  to  it  50,000  marks  ($11,900),  to  which  he 
subsequently  added  4,000  marks  ($952).  The  firm  also  makes  a  regular 
quarterly  contribution  equal  to  one-half  the  amount  received  from  the 
companies  in  lieu  of  commissions.  The  expenses  of  administration  are 
borne  entirely  by  the  firm,  so  that  the  association  has  practically  no 
running  expenses.  The  funds  of  the  association  are  used  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

One-half  of  the  amount  received  by  the  association  from  the  compa- 
nies is  credited  to  the  policy  holders  as  deductions  on  the  amount  of 
their  premiums.  Premium  payments  are  also  reduced  by  the  direct 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  association.  During  recent  years  this 
reduction  has  amounted  to  nearly  8  per  cent  of  the  annual  premiums. 
The  remaining  sum  is  used  to  aid  members  to  pay  their  premiums  in 
times  of  temporary  distress  and  to  grant  loans  to  members.  In  cases  of 
sickness  or  accident  the  necessary  premium  payments  of  a  member  may 
be  made  out  of  this  fund.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  association 
should  be  reimbursed  within  a  year.  In  particularly  worthy  and  needy 
cases  members  can  bo  permanently  released  from  the  necessity  of 
making  these  repayments. 

The  system  of  granting  loans  enables  the  members  to  use  their  poli- 
cies as  collateral  security  for  the  raising  of  loans  in  times  of  emergency. 
No  interest  whatever  is  charged.  The  amount  of  the  loan  is  limited  to 
that  which  the  i)rivate  com2)anies  would  grant  in  similar  cases.  Each 
loan  must  be  repaid  within  one  year  in  equal  monthly  or  fortnightly 
installments.  If  repayment  is  not  promptly  made,  interest  at  the  rate 
of  0  per  cent  is  charged.  The  policy  is  always  transferred  to  the  asso- 
ciation as  collateral  security. 
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The  affairs  of  tlie  association  are  managed  by  a  board  of  directors,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  of  whom  six  are  elected  by  the  general  assem- 
bly of  all  members,  and  three,  including  the  presiding  officer,  are  selected 
by  the  firm.  The  board  of  directors  has  at  its  service  a  number  of  confi- 
dential agents  (Vertrauensmiinner),  of  whom  one  or  more  are  selected 
by  the  board  from  the  membership  of  each  of  the  forty-two  districts 
into  which  the  workingmen  are  divided.  These  officials  hold  office  as  an 
honorary  post,  and  have  the  functions  of  insurance  agents  as  far  as 
they  relate  to  efforts  to  encourage  insurance  and  to  preparing  applica- 
tions. The  latter,  when  made,  are  acted  upon  by  the  board  of  directors. 
The  agents  are  furnished  with  special  instructions  as  to  their  duties  and 
functions. 

The  workingmen,  on  taking  out  insurance,  may  select  any  of  the 
policies  offered  in  the  rules  and  prospectuses  of  the  different  companies. 
The  amount  of  the  premium  is  therefore  determined  in  each  individual 
case  according  to  the  kind  of  policy  and  age,  health,  and  occupation  of 
the  applicant.  The  following  table,  however,  gives  an  average  rate  for 
1,000  marks  ($238),  payable  at  death: 

AVERAGE  FORTNIGHTLY  PREMIUMS  ON. AN  ORDINARY  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY 
FOR  $238  IN  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 


Age  of  applicant. 


20  years 
25  yean* 
30  years 
35  yeiUH 
40  years 


Premium  payable  fortDightlj,  fully 
]^d  up  in— 


20  years 


35  years. 


The  system  of  the  joint  insurance  of  man  and  wife  is  one  often  pre- 
ferred by  workingmen,  by  which  the  survivor  receives  the  insurance 
money.  The  following  table  shows  the  average  premium  rate  i)er  fort- 
night, fully  paid  up  in  25  years: 

AVERAGE  FORTNIGHTLY  PREMICMS  ON  A  JOINT  LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICY  FOR 
$2:58  IN  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS. 


Age  of  elder  person. 


25  years 
SO  years 
35  yi'«rs 
40  Vears 


Age  of  youDgcr  person. 


20  years. 


$0.39 
.41 
.44 

.48 


25  years. 


$0.40^ 
.42 
.45 
.49 


30  years.    35  years. 


$0.44 
.46^ 
.50^ 


$0.49 
.  52^ 


The  operations  of  the  association  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  following 
tables  (pages  502-50.1). 
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BUSINESS  CONTRACTED  WITH  VAKIOUS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  FOR  MEil 
BERS  OF  THE   WOK  KING  MEN'S   LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1877  TO  1894. 


Year. 


New  policies. 


1877 

1878 

1879-1884 
1885-1889 

1890 

1891-1894 


Number. 


Amount. 


Averase. 


87 

1.340 

1,191 

611 

290 

740 


I 


$64, 548. 61 
392.396.96 
410.  628. 75 
315, 198.  tK{ 
95.735.50 
383.339.46 


$1,744.56 
292.84 
344.78 
515.1*7 
330.12 
518.  U3 


a  Should  be  2,169  in  order  to  balance.    The  flgiiroH  are  ^iveii,  however,  aa  published  by  the  oompaoy. 

POLICIES  HELD  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKINGMENS  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  FACE  VALUE  OF  POLICY, 
1878  TO  1804. 


Face  value  of  policy. 


$35.70 

$47.60 

$71.40 , 

$71.64  to $142.80.. 

$143.04to$214.-J0. 
$214.44  to  $2H5.60. 
$285.84  to  $4  76... 
$476.24  to  $7 14... 
$714.24  to  $1,428.. 
Over  $1,428 


1878. 


Poli- 
cies. 


Per 

cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


1879. 


Poli 
cies. 


Per 
cent. 


Amount. 


Per 
cent. 


118 

492 

295 

129 

153 

72 

41 

33 


8.85 

36.91 

22. 13 

9.68 

11.48 

5.40 

3.08 

2.47 


$8,425.20 
68, 472. 60 
62, 308. 40 
33, 331. 90 
56, 578. 60 
49, 837. 20 
53, 913. 80 
110,965.27 


1.80 
15.36 
13.97 

7.48 
13.14 
U.  18 
12.09 
24.89 


109 

496 

292 

135 

155 

81 

47 

37 


8.06 

36.69 

21.60 

9.98 

11.46 

5.99 

3.48 

2.74 


$7,782.60 
09, 006.  10 
61, 689. 60 
34.855.10 
59, 364. 00 
56,120.40 
61, 172. 90 
123. 056. 91 


1.65 
14.59 
13.04 

7.37 
12.55 
11.86 
12.93 
26.01 


Total 1,333 


100.00  ,445.832.97  1 100. 00  i  1,352   100.00 


473. 049. 51 


100.00 


POLICIES  HELD  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  KIND  OF  POLICY.  1878  TO  1894. 


1878. 

1879. 

Kind  of  policy. 

Poli- 
cie8. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

73.01 
25.91 

.48 

Poli- 
cies. 

III  \  Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

Payable  at  death  or  specified  age  . 
For  two  li  vea  couloiDtlv 

751 

577 

5 

56.34 

43.29 

.37 

$328, 165. 77 

115.525.20 

2, 142. 00 

757 
585 

55.  996352,669. 11,    74.55 

43.27   116,501.00     24.63 

.  74      a.  1)79.  ii)       .  as. 

Eudowiueiit. 

10 

1 

Total 

1,333 

100.00 

445,832.97j  100.00 

1,352 

100.00  473, 049.  51 1  100.  UO 

Insurance  per  member 

349.40 

366.99 

1 
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BUSINESS  CONTRACTED  WITH  VARIOUS  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  FOR  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1877  TO  1894. 


Policies  canceled. 

Condition  of  business  at  end  of  year. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Persons 
insured. 

Policies. 

Annual  premiums 
on  policies. 

Number. 

Amount. 

Average. 

Amonnt. 

Per  cent, 
of  poli- 
cies. 

35 
1,276 
1,825 
1,855 
2,045 
2,308 

87 
1,333 
1,904 
2,006 
a  2, 190 
2,466 

$64,  548. 61 
445,  832. 97 
666,823.30 
804. 8.39. 50 
863, 673. 10 
1,081,460.10 

$1,744.56 
334.46 
350.22 
401.22 
394. 37 
43^55 

$7.13 
8, 999. 55 
23. 225. 44 
27,887.88 
29,678.98 
38,  630. 65 

44 

620 
509 
107 
464 

$11, 114. 60 
189,  638. 42 
177, 182. 43 
36.901.90 
165. 552. 46 

$252.60 
305.87 
348.10 
344.88 
356.79 

3.48 
3.46 
3.43 
3.57 

POLICIES  HELD  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKINGMBN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  FACE  VALUE  OF  POLICY, 
1878  TO  1894. 


1884. 

1889. 

1894. 

Poli- 
cies. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Poli- 
cies. 

Per 
cent. 

Amonnt. 

Per 
cent. 

Poli- 
cies. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

3 

.16 

$107. 10 

.02 

3 

.15 

$107. 10 

.01 

3 

.12 

$83.30 

.01 

12 

.63 

583.10 

.09 

11 

.55 

623.60 

.07 

12 

.49 

571.  20 

.05 

133 

6.98 

9, 472. 40 

1.42 

117 

5.83 

8. 318. 10 

1.03 

93 

3.77 

6, 604.  50 

.61 

614 

32.25 

82, 871. 60 

12.43 

539 

26.87 

72. 173. 50 

8.97 

491 

19.91 

65, 200. 10 

6.03 

270 

14.18 

56, 417.  90 

8.46 

228 

11.37 

47,362.00 

5.89 

182 

7.38 

37,746.80 

3.49 

396 

20.80 

97, 127.  80 

14.56 

508 

25.32 

123, 272. 10 

15.32 

894 

36.25 

214,  783. 10 

19.86 

242 

12.71 

94, 8U2. 20 

14.22 

283 

14.11 

111,819.20 

13.89 

378 

15.33 

151. 803. 20 

14.04 

117 

6.14 

81, 229. 40 

12.18 

143 

7.13 

100, 186. 10 

12.45 

179 

7.26 

127, 294.  30 

U.77 

67 

3.52 

84,020.80 

12.60 

104 

5.18 

129, 359. 80 

16.07 

130 

5.27 

160, 792. 80 

14.87 

50 

2.63 

160, 191. 00 

24.02 

70 

3.49 

211.718.00 

26.30 

104 

4.22 

316, 580. 80 

29.27 

1,904 

100.00 

666, 823. 30 

100.00 

2,006  1 100. 00 

804,839.50 

100.00 

2,466 

100.00 

1,081,460.10 

100.00 

POLICIES  HELD  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WORKINGMEN'S  LIFE  INSURANCE  ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  BY  KIND  OF  POLICY,  1878  TO  1894. 


1884. 

1889. 

1894. 

Poli- 
cies. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

Poli- 
cies. 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

Per 

cent. 

PoU- 
cies. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

Per 
cent. 

1,211 

612 

81 

63.60 

32.14 

4.26 

$512,099.50 

129.483.90 

25,239.90 

76.80 

19.42 

3.78 

1,295 
599 
112 

64.56 

29.86 

5.58 

$633,668.00 

129,  210. 20 

41,97L30 

78.73 

16.05 

5.22 

1,811 
590 
265 

65.33'    $858,030.10 
23.92       131,756.80 
10. 75         90,  773. 20 

79.42 

12.18 

8.40 

1.904 

100.00  666,823.30'  100.00 

2,006 

100.  OO!  804, 839. 50 

i 

100.00 

2.466 

100.00   1,081,460.10 

100.00 

1 

365.38 

385.09 

46a  571 
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BENEFITS  OBTAINED  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WURKINGMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS, 

LIFE    INSURANCE 
1877  TO  1894. 

Redaction  of  prcmiuma 
by  uae  of— 

PremiumB  paid  in 
cases  of— 

Interest 
saved. 

Other 
benefits. 

Total 
benefits. 

Year. 

One-half  of 
coromiB- 

sions  paid 
by  com- 
panies. 

Fands  of 
societv 
(limitetftn 
8  per  cent 
of  pre- 
miums). 

Sickness. 

Poverty. 

Capital  of 

association 

at  end  of 

year. 

1877 

$I2,23&31 

1878 

$.354. 82 

3,571.50 

3, 554. 26 

886.99 

3,470.11 

*"  i 

$64.41 
889.89 
938.15 
164.97 
C94.24 

$419.23 
8,042.90 

16,164.56 
4, 206. 75 

18, 705. 04 

13,724.30 

187i)-188l-.. 

$1,565.68 

1,958.93 

480.50 

2, 115.  67 

$941.51 

627. 52 

84.51 

824.11 

$1,074.32 

1, 762. 71 

392.50 

1. 563. 32 

24,875.24 

1885-1889. . . 

1890 

1891-1894... 

$7,322.90 

2, 177. 28 

10,537.59 

20,037^86 

28,293.99 
28,593.54 
27,738.29 

Total 

11,837.68 

6, 120. 78 

1,977.65 

4. 792. 85 

2,771.66 

47,538.48 

COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  STORES. 

Duriug  tbe  first  period  of  the  rapid  development  of  Essen  the  system 
under  which  the  workiDgmen  made  their  pui^chases  was,  a«  has  been 
showD,  demoralizing  in  tbe  extreme.  Kotonly  were  thearticles  purchased 
poor  in  quality  and  the  prices  exorbitant,  but  the  workingmen  were 
demoralized  through  the  system  of  buying  on  credit  that  was  encouraged 
by  the  storekeepers  in  order  better  to  keep  their  customers  in  their 
power,  through  various  lottery  and  prize  schemes  in  connection  with  pur- 
chases, and  through  the  prevalence  of  liquor  selling  in  ordinary  stores. 

To  remedy  this  the  Krupp  firm,  in  1868,  at  the  request  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  cooperative  distributive  society,  took  over  its  business,  and 
with  this  as  a  beginning  inaugurated  a  vast  system  of  distributive 
stores  (Consum-Anstalten)  in  which  almost  every  article  desired  by  tbe 
workingmen  could  be  imrchased. 

As  regards  profits,  the  original  policy  of  the  firm  was  to  so  regulate 
prices  that  tbe  stores  should  i)ay  for  themselves  and  neither  profit  nor 
loss  be  sustained.  Though  at  this  time  there  was  no  true  division  of 
profits  the  stores  were  never  run  on  tbe  truck-store  principle.  In  all 
cases  where  a  profit  was  realized  it  was  applied  in  some  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  workingmen.  On  January  1, 1890,  however,  in  order  to 
remove  any  suspicion  that  selfish  interests  were  allowed  to  have  any 
play,  tbe  firm  introduced  the  true  principle  of  cooperation  whereby  all 
profits  were  to  be  distributed  among  purchasers  in  proportion  to  tbe 
value  of  their  purchases.  Sales,  as  has  been  said,  are  made  on  an  ab- 
solutely cash  basis,  but  each  purchaser  is  provided  with  a  pass  book,  in 
which  is  entered  the  amount  of  his  purchases  in  order  that  his  share 
in  the  profits  can  be  determined.  Anyone  can  trade  at  the  stores,  but 
only  employees  of  the  firm  are  entitled  to  share  in  profits. 

Under  this  rijgime  prices  are  kept  as  near  as  possible  to  current  prices 
elsewhere,  though  care  is  exercised  that  tbe  latter  be  not  exceeded. 
Printed  i)Osters  are  displayed  showing  the  prices  of  tbe  principal  articles 
of  consumption  and  indicating  any  changes  in  prices.  The  following 
table,  compiled  by  the  firm  from  their  quotations,  forms  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  tbe  variation  in  prices  of  the  principal  commodities  since  1872. 
The  table  can  be  used  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  range  of  prices  in  Ger- 
many  during  these  years,  and  Aiaa,  t\\e>te,fet^,mo\:^  than  a  special  interest 
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PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTION  STORES  OF  THE 

KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1872  TO  1893. 


Articles. 


Potatoes 

Rye  bread 

Beef: 

First  nnalit^  . . . 

Secona  quality . . 
Veal : 

First  quality  - . . 

Second  quality.. 
Mutton : 

First  quality  . . . 

Secona  quality.. 

Pork 

Pork  sausage 

Suoked  bacon 

American  lard 

Butter,  tlrst quality. 

Wheat  flour 

Groats 

Buckwheat 

Beans,  white 

Pease 

Lentils 

Barley 

Rice 

Vennicelli 

Cheese,  Holland  — 

Turnip  tops 

Coffee,  Java 

Salt 

Pninea,  Turkish 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Loaf 

Soap: 

Bar 

Soft 

Rape-seed  oil 

Petroleum 


Unit. 


Bushel. 
Pound . 

Pound . 
Pound. 


1872, 


$0,450 
.017 


1873. 


1874. 


Pound 
Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound . 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound . 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 
Pound 

Pound 
Pound 
Quart.. 
Quart.. 


$0,405 
.017 


1875. 


.155 
.151 
.124 
.246 
.041 
.054 
.031 
.029 
.027 

.  oari 

.037 
.039 
.073 
.150 
.041 
.212 
.019 
.060 

.127 
.162 

.065 
.048 
.184 
.084 


.157 
.155 
.117 
.253 
.044 
.054 
.036 
.030 
.029 
.032 
.038 
.037 
.078 
.149 
.0.36 
.252 
.019 
.073 

.121 
.165 

.065 
.048 
.171 
.080 


$0. 428  $0. 363 


.019 


.159 
.154 
.139 
.264 
.043 
.054 
.038 
.038 
.035 
.039 
.040 
.037 
.086 
.137 
.034 
.278 
.019 
.086 

.119 
.166 

.065 
.047 
.145 
.048 


1876. 


1877. 


1878.  1879.  1880. ;  1881.  1882, 


$0. 462  $0. 518  $0, 515  $0. 514  $0. 515  $0. 410  $0. 417 


.017 

.140 
.119 

.135 

.  124  .  124 


.016 

.140 
.119 

.135 


.135 
.124 
.147 
.163 
.162 
.152 
.268 
.033 
.054 
.034 
.032 
.034 
.045 
.039 
.035 
.069 
.137 
.039 
.272 
.019 
.077 

.114 
.158 

.063 
.043 
.145 
.048 


.135 
.124 
.160 
.171 
.180 
.143 
.270 
.034 
.  C47j 
.032; 
.026, 
.033' 
.043 
.038 
.041 
.065 
.145 
.0.30 
.266 
.019 
.060 

.108 
.144 

.060 
.043 
.160 
.063 


.017 

.140 
.123 

.130 
.119 

.138 
.127 
.162 
.173 
.173 
.122 
.245 
.039 
.043 
.030 
.028 
.031 
.039 
.037 
.039 
.065 
.142 
.040 
.254 
.019 
.065 

.116 
.146 

.060 
.043 
.166 
.060 


.018  .018,  .020  .0-J2;  .018 


.140 
.130 

.131 


.  139  .  136  .  134 


.128|  .126 
. 140  . 140 


.123 
.139 


1211  .130  .130  .128 


.144^ 

.134 

.15l| 

.173; 

.155, 

.100| 

.225 

.035' 

.043' 

.028 

.028; 

.028, 

.035 

.0.34' 

.038! 

.0651 

.140 

.033 

.241 

.019 

.076 

.100 
.138 

.060 
.042 
.152 
.043 


.148 

.138 

.144 

.1641 

.162; 

.090' 

.224 

.034 

.041 

.  0271 

.  025 

.028 

.034! 

.033 

.037| 

.0651 

.145 

.025 

.2201 

.019! 

.060 

.097 
.130 

.060, 

.wo! 

.130 
.0401 


.140 

.130 

.1511 

.  162! 

.  166: 

.1131 

.255; 

.037 

.044 

.032 

.030 

.031 

.045 

.035 

.037 

.065 

.158 

.  030 

.217 

.019 

.072 


.143 

.130 

.161 

.162 

.172 

.138 

.247 

.036 

.013, 

.035 

.028 

.032 

.060 

.032 

.037 

.065 

.162 

.o;i4 

.203 
.019 
.062 


.135 
.124 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.130 
.159 
.162 
.190 
.147 
.243 
.035 
.043 
.031 
.029 
.031 
.051 
.030 
.035 
.065 
.155 
.031 
.184 
.019 
.072 


097  .  098  .  101 
130  . 130,  .  130 


057 
039 
125 
048 


.  052  . 052 

.  039  .  039 

. 123  . 131 

.045  .041 


Articles. 


I'nit. 


Potatoes 

Rye  bread 

Beef: 

First  quality  . . . 

Second  quality. . 
Veal: 

First  quality  ... 

Secona  quality . . 
Mutton : 

First  a  nality  . . . 

Secona  quality.. 

Pork 

Pork  sausage 

Smoked  bacon 

American  lard 

Butter,  first  quality. 

Wheat  fiour 

Groats 

Buckwheat 

Beans,  white 

Pease 

Lentils 

Barley 

Kice 

Vermicelli 

Cheese,  Holland 

Turnip  tops 

Coffee,  Java 

Salt 

Prunes,  Turkish 

Sugar: 

Refined 

Loaf 

Soap: 

Bar 

Soft 

Rape-seed  oil 

Petroleum 


Bushel. 
Pound . 

Pound . 
Pound. 

Pound . 
Pound . 

Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound , 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound , 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 
Pound . 

Pound . 
Poand . 

Pound . 
Pound . 
Quart.. 
Quart.. 


1883. '  1884. 1  1885. 


$0,448 


1886. 


1887. 


$0. 368  $0. 396  $0. 373  $0. 350 
.017     .016     .016     .015     .015 


.145 
.134 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.130 
.156 
.169 
.176 
.137 
.254 
.032 
.043 
.030 
.030 
.032 
.049 
.028 
.035 
.065 
.147 
.027 
.182 
.019 
.070 


.1401 
.130 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.130 
.135 
.162 
.154 
.115 
.254 
.028 
.038 
.027 
.030 
.031 
.045 
.028 
.035 
.064 
.150 
.024 
.184 
.019 
.059 


.140 
.130 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.130 
.136 
.162 
.156 
.  103 
.235 
.028 
.035 
.026 
.029 
.028 
.040 
.028 
.035 
.060 
.156 
.024 
.172 
.019 
.049 


.135 
.124 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.123 
.130 
.162 
.151 
.093 
.236 
.027 
.035 
.028 
.026 
.024 
.051 
.028 
.034 
.060 
.160 
.028 
.174 
.019 
.048 


.091 

.081 

.073 

.126 

.111 

.106 

.055 

.052 

.049 

.039 

.037 

.035 

.154 

.133 

.112 

.043 

.043 

.043 

.130 
.109 

.140 
.130 

.140 
.119 
.130 
.162 
.151 
.095 
.232 
.028 
.035 
.025 
.025 
.024 
.049 
.028 
.032 
.060 
.159 
.026 
.232 
.019 
.049 


1888.    1889. :  1890. !  1891.    1892 


1893. 


$0. 442  $0. 442  $0. 388  $0.  549  .fO.  484  $0.  315 
.014   .015   .016   .019  .019  .015 


.  071  . 065 

.  1081  .  108 

.0451  .043 

.  035  .  035 

.lOll  .102 

.0411  .041 


.127 
.113 

.135 
.124 

.140 
.119 
.125 
.153 
.141 
.103 
.245 
.029 
.035 
.026 
.029 
.024 
.057 
.028 
.032 
.060 
.164 
.029 
.222 
.019 
.047 

.069 
.108 

.043 
.035 
.116 
.04a 


.140 
.129 

.140 
.130 

.140 

.123 

.154 

.169 

.174 

.108 

.257 

.031 

.035 

.028 

.028 

.027: 

.  0531 

.028 

.032 

.060 

.171 

.0.30 

.245 

.OlOj 

.046 

.078 
.110 

.043 
.032 
.137 


148  . 151 
137   .  140 


.143 
.132 

.148 
.130 
.161 
.175 
.185 
.108 
.257 
.032 
.039 
.028 
.027 
.029 
.051 
.030 
.  033 
.060 
.173 
.026 
.268 
.021 
.  0.>6 


.147 
.135 

.151 
.130 
.145 
.173 
.162 
.  105 
.261 
.036 
.041 
.  030 
.030 
.033 
.050 
.  033 
.035 
.  063 
.173 
.027 
.286 
.022 
.074 


.151 
.  140 

.151 
.130 

.151 

.127 

.149 

.171 

.154 

.112 

.262 

.033, 

.042! 

.031, 

.024! 

.033 

.063: 

.032! 
.035 
.064| 
.173, 
.029 
.285, 
.0221 
.049 


.142 
.131 

.144 
.122 

.141 

.108  • 

.  l.'>4 

.168 

.164 

.141 

.258 

.027 

.0.19 

.028 

.024 

.030 

.065 

.027 

.035 

.060 

.173 

.030 

.285 

.022 

.063 


.070  ,009;  .070  .071 
.  108  .  108,  .  108i  .  108 


043 
041 
150 


.048  .046 
.  036|  .  037 
.1371  .Vt\ 


.048 
.039 
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BULLETIN  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  LABOR. 


The  system  developed  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  until  to-day  its 
operations  are  conducted  on  a  vast  scale.  In  1891  the  system  com- 
prised 68  shops.  Of  these,  15  were  general  stores,  9  dry  goods  and 
clothing  stores,  3  shoe  stores,  1  hardware  and  house-furnishing  store, 
6  bake  shops,  7  meat  shops,  2  tailor  shops,  7  restaurants,  8  liquor  shops, 
2  coffeehouses,  etc.  In  connection  with  these  are  numerous  estabhsh- 
ments  for  the  production  or  manufacture  of  various  articles.  Of  these, 
tbe  chief  are  1  slaughterhouse  and  sausage  factory,  2  bakeries,  1  shoe 
shop,  1  flour  mill,  1  brush  factory,  1  paper-bag  factory,  and  an  ice  fac- 
tory. As  part  of  the  system,  there  is  also  a  hotel,  a  club  room,  10  weekly 
markets,  and  a  laundry. 

The  stores  are  all  well  housed.  A  central  magazine  was  opened  on 
July  1,  1874.  It  is  a  three-story  structure,  comprising  a  central  build- 
ing 22.4  meters  (73^  feet)  by  31  meters  (101.7  feet),  and  19  meters  (62.3 
feet)  high,  and  two  wings,  each  18  meters  (59  feet)  by  15.2  meters 
(49.9  feet),  and  the  same  height  as  the  central  building.  It  contains  a 
general  store,  a  dry  goods  and  clothing  store,  a  hardware  store,  a  shoe 
store,  offices,  a  storage  room,  2  tailor  shops,  1  dining  room  for  the  per- 
sonnel employed  in  the  building,  and  dwellings  for  the  janitress,  sales- 
women, servants,  and  porter.  It  also  contains  cellars  for  wine,  beer, 
and  leather.  The  building  is  provided  with  hot-air  heating  apparatus 
and  a  hydraulic  elevator.  There  is  also  a  three-story  warehouse  62  by 
15.7  meters  (203.4  by  51 J  feet),  with  a  cellar  and  attic  for  the  storage  of 
supplies  destined  for  the  general  stores.  It  contains  also  a  cofifee- 
roasting  room  and  a  spice  mill.  A  gas  motor  supplies  j)ower  to  the 
elevator,  spice  mill,  etc.  A  petroleum  storage  reservoir,  with  a  cai)acity 
of  50,000  liters  (13,208J  gallons),  tank  wagons,  and  iron  receptacles 
at  the  stores  are  also  provided. 

The  articles  sold  at  the  general  stores  are  groceries,  bakery  and  meat 
products,  bottled  beer,  wines,  liquors,  mineral  waters,  tobacco,  cigars, 
brushes,  glass,  porcelain  and  earthenware,  stationery,  school  books,  etc 
The  following  list  shows  the  quantity  of  the  principal  grocery  products 
sold  at  these  stores  during  the  year  1890  : 

Wheat  flour pounds . .  2,  059, 322 


Groats do 55,  675 

Buckwheat  flour do 120, 813 

Beans do....  201,178 

Pease do....  243,461 

Lentils do 39,403 

Bailey do....  79,221 

Rice do....  246,611 

Vermicelli do....  68,685 

Cheese do....  19,013 

American  lard do 249,  111 

Butter do-...  246,413 

Coal tons  of  2,240  lbs . .  9,  890 


Rape-seed  oil pounds . .  326, 385 

Turnip  tops do 108,514 

Coffee do....  458,034 

Substitutes  for  coffee ...  do 145, 628 

Salt do....  577,831 

Prunes do 153,618 

Coarse  sugar do 56, 941 

Lump  sugar do 512,980 

Bar  soap do 190.949 

Soft  soap do 526,631 

Petroleum do 648,130 

Potatoes bushels. .  35, 392 


The  personnel  of  tbe  general  stores  consists  of  lo  managers,  15 
assistants,  2  apprentices,  TI  saleswomen^  and  35  laborers. 
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In  the  dry  goods  and  clothing  stores  are  sold  dry  goods,  clothing, 
underwear,  hats,  umbrellas,  sewing  machines,  etc.  Forty-two  persons 
are  employed  in  these  stores. 

In  the  tailor  shops  clothing  is  made  to  order  for  men  and  boys,  and 
such  articles  as  bedding,  underwear,  overalls,  etc.  Eepair  work  of  all 
sorts  is  done.  The  personnel  comprises  a  master  tailor,  a  cutter,  21 
journeymen  tailors,  and  2  seamstresses. 

In  the  shoe  stores  foot  wear  of  all  kinds  is  kept  in  stock.  Boots  and 
shoes  are  made  to  order  and  re])aired  at  the  shoe  shops.  The  personnel 
of  the  shops  and  stores  consists  of  1  master  shoemaker,  11  journeymen 
shoemakers,  1  apprentice,  1  clerk,  and  3  saleswomen. 

The  bakeries  are  fdrnished  with  14  ovens,  4  kneading  machines,  and 
1  cutting  machine,  operated  by  steam  power.  There  is  a  mill  for 
rough-grinding  rye.  The  personnel  of  the  mill  and  bakeries  comprises 
29  employees.  The  production  during  1890  was  1,184,886  kilograms 
(2,612,223  pounds)  of  rye  bread,  648,108  kilograms  (1,208,370  pounds) 
of  mixed  (rye  and  wheat)  bread,  2^33,523  kilograms  (514,829  ]X)unds)  of 
wheat  bread,  besides  quantities  of  rolls,  toast,  etc. 

The  abattoir  comprises  stables  and  pens  for  beeves,  hogs,  and  sheep, 
a  slaughterhouse,  meat-storage  room,  sausage  factory,  sales  room, 
smokehouse,  2  cold-storage  rooms  ventilated  by  water  power,  3  cellars 
for  pickling  meat,  drying  rooms,  warerooms,  etc.  Since  July  1,  1885, 
the  slaughtering  and  inspecting  of  meat  is  done  at  public  abattoirs  as 
reqnired  by  law.  In  1890  1,335  beeves,  1,343  calves,  4,907  hogs,  and 
817  sheep  were  slaughtered  for  the  cooperative  stores.  The  personnel 
of  the  abattoirs,  including  clerks,  salesmen,  cashiers,  and  butchers, 
comprised  52  persons. 

The  restaurants  all  have  gardens  and  some  have  tenpin  alleys.  One, 
at  Bredeney,  has  lodgings  for  transient  guests.  The  restaurant  in  the 
central  building  is  for  persons  employed  there.  One  of  the  restaurants 
at  Gronenberg  has  a  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  1,500  persons,  a 
stage,  galleries,  and  bookcases.  It  is  intended  for  society  meetings 
and  festivities.  In  the  wintertime  the  personnel  of  the  Essen  theater 
give  fortnightly  theatrical  performances  at  this  hall.  The  total  amount 
of  beer  sold  at  the  various  bars  and  restaurants  during  1890  was 
1,424,539  liters  (376,328  gallons).  The  personnel  of  the  restaurants 
comprises  16  employees,  such  as  managers,  assistants,  and  laborers. 

The  hotel  at  Essen,  the  "  Essener  Hof,"  is  intended  for  persons  doing 
business  with  the  Krupp  establishment.  Strangers  are  admitted  at  all 
times  without  any  formalities.  The  hotel  has  a  clubrooni  for  the  use  of 
officials  of  the  firm.  The  hotel  contains  twenty-five  bedrooms,  break- 
fast and  dining  halls,  a  billiard  parlor,  a  tenpin  alley,  and  a  large 
garden.  All  beverages  used  at  the  hotel  and  restaurants  must  be 
obtained  from  the  cooperative  stores,  as  well  as  all  food,  which  is  sold 
at  prices  fixed  by  the  management  of  the  cooperative  stores. 

The  wines  and  liquors  for  the  restaurants  and  general  stores  are  kei^t 
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in  five  cellars,  where  1  master  cooper  and  8  journeymen  coopers  are 
employed.  In  1890  there  were  sold  167,000  bottles  of  wine,  each  con- 
taining three-fourths  of  a  liter  (If  pints). 

All  the  ice  which  is  not  required  for  the  steel  works,  the  abattoir, 
stores,  and  restaurants,  is  sold  to  customers  on  subscription.  In  1890 
(May  1  to  September  30),  the  total  cost  of  ice  for  the  season  to  the 
subscribers  was  27  marks  ($0.43)  for  15  kilograms  (33  pounds)  per  day, 
20  marks  ($4.76)  for  10  kilograms  (22  pounds),  and  11  marks  ($2.62)  for 
5  kilograms  (11  pounds)  daily,  delivered  at  the  house.  Ice  is  always  on 
sale  at  the  central  magazine.  It  is  delivered  gratis  to  the  members  of 
the  sick  fund,  when  required  on  account  of  sickness. 

Goiiee  stands  are  located  at  the  main  entrances  to  the  steel  works,  at 
which  coffee  and  rolls  are  sold  in  the  morning  before  working  hours. 
The  average  daily  consumption  in  1890  was  400  cups  of  coffee  and  800 
rolls. 

The  brush  factory  supplies  all  the  brushes  needed  in  the  steel  works 
and  at  the  various  stores.  It  employs  1  master  brush  maker,  2  skilled 
laborers,  12  partial  invalids,  and  2  assistants. 

The  paper-bag  factory  employs  seven  young  women,  daughters  of 
widows. 

Clothing  is  ironed  at  a  fixed  rate  both  for  employees  and  others. 
Eighteen  widows  and  daughters  of  former  employees  are  employed  in 
this  work. 

Weekly  markets  were  established  at  the  Oronenberg  and  Schederhof 
colonies  for  the  sale  of  vegetables,  bakery  products,  fish,  and  other 
food  stuffs  on  squares  belonging  to  the  firm.  Market  masters  employed 
by  the  firm  keep  the  places  in  order,  rent  the  chairs  and  stands,  and 
attend  to  the  weighing  of  products.  Dealers  pay  a  fee  for  the  use  of 
their  stands. 

Widows  and  dependents  of  deceased  workingmen  often  secure  em- 
ployment through  these  various  institutions  by  sewing  overalls,  car- 
tridge bags,  etc.,  for  the  steel  works;  shirts,  quilts,  etc.,  for  the  drygoods 
department;  and  by  cleaning  up  stores,  offices,  etc.  Sewing  machines 
are  sold  to  them  upon  payment  of  small  installments.  During  the 
year  1800,  449  widows  and  daughters  of  deceased  workingmen  were 
employed  in  this  way,  earning  altogether  43,031.74  marks  ($10,241.55). 

The  development  of  these  stores  has  introduced  entirely  new  habits 
regarding  savings  and  the  avoidance  of  debt.  The  small  private 
stores  have  not  been  entirely  crushed  out  by  its  competition,  but  since 
the  system  of  apportioning  profits,  adopted  in  1890,  a  great  advance  is 
yearly  made.  During  the  fiscal  year  1890-91  there  was  a  total  of 
11,154  pass  books  in  use,  showing  about  that  number  of  families  pat- 
ronizing the  stores.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  persons  other 
than  employees  of  the  firm  were  also  customers,  but  the  number  was 
iSaid  to  be  very  large.  The  average  profit  distributed  on  sales  is  about 
5  per  cent. 
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FUNDS  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  WORKINGMEN  OTHER  THAN  THE 

REGULAR  RELIEF  AND  PENSION  FUNDS. 

WOBKINGMEN'S  AID  FUND. 

Complete  as  are  the  provisions  of  the  different  benefit  and  pension 
funds,  they  can  not  provide  for  all  cases  of  distress,  even  though  the 
cases  are  sach  as  are  quite  worthy  of  outside  aid.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  those  of  workingmen  who  are  sick,  but  can  not  fulfill  the  conditions 
entitling  them  to  relief  from  the  different  relief  funds,  or  when  an 
unusual  amount  of  sickness  is  experienced  in  a  workingman's  family. 
To  meet  these  and  other  cases  where  general  aid  is  desirable,  Mr.  Fried- 
rich  Alfred  Krupp,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  late  father,  set 
aside  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000)  to  constitute  a  workingmen's  fund 
(Arbeiter-Stiftung).  The  administration  of  the  fund  is  determined  by 
a  constitution  adopted  November  19, 1888. 

Briefly  recapitulated,  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  are  the  crea- 
tion of  a  fund  of  1,000,000  marks  ($238,000),  to  be  known  as  the  Krupp's 
workingmeu's  fund.  Only  the  interest  of  the  fund  can  be  used,  the 
capital  must  remain  undiminished.  The  earnings  must  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  the  workingmen  of  the  steel  works  at 
Essen  and  of  the  branches  elsewhere,  and  for  the  dependents  of  the 
workingmen.  By  workingmen  in  this  sense  is  meant  not  only  those  in 
actual  service,  but  also  those  who  have  left  the  employ  of  the  works  or 
its  branches  on  account  of  invalidity.  Dependents  include  surviving 
members  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  a  workingman. 

The  income  of  the  fund  can  not  be  used  for  any  expenditures  resulting 
from  present  or  future  regulations.  This  applies  as  well  to  expendi- 
tures imposed  by  law  upon  the  proprietor  as  to  such  expenditures  as 
are  obligatory  upon  such  institutions  as  sick  and  pension  funds,  poor 
associations,  etc.,  on  account  of  statutory  requirements. 

The  income  is  applied,  first  of  all,  to  the  rendering  of  aid  in  money 
or  money  value  in  cases  of  merited  distress.  It  may  also  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  institutions  having  for  their  object  the  physical  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  Krupp's  employees  or  for  assisting  such  institutions, 
already  existing,  in  the  form  of  subsidies.  The  assistance  in  the  form 
of  money  or  money  value  is  especially  granted : 

1.  To  workingmen  who  were  totally  disabled  but  who  have  no  claim 
to  pensions — that  is,  such  as  have  become  incapacitated  for  work  before 
having  attained  the  time  of  service  required  by  the  pension  regulations. 

2.  To  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  workingmen  who  have  no 
claim  to  pensions,  namely,  widows  and  orphans  of  workingmen  who 
died  or  became  permanently  disabled  before  having  attained  the  time 
of  service  required  by  the  regulations. 

3.  To  workingmen  who  remained  ill  and  unable  to  work  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  allowed,  by  the  sick  fund,  for  granting  sick 
benefits,  and  who  have  therefore  lost  their  claims  upon  that  fund. 
Assistance  may  be  given  during  the  continuance  of  such  sickness  and 
disability. 
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4.  To  workingmen  afflicted  with  such  serious  and  long-coutinued 
illness,  that  the  sick  fund  seems  insufficient  under  the  circumstances. 

5.  To  workingmen  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  have  become 
destitute  and  fallen  into  debt  on  account  of  sickness  or  death  in  the 
family,  or  other  misfortunes,  particularly  through  the  death  of  the 
housewife. 

6.  To  pensioners  whose  pensions  are  insufficient  to  preserve  them 
against  destitution,  or  who,  notwithstanding  their  pensions,  have 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  (as  on  account  of  large  families,  sickness, 
etc.)  become  needy  and  fallen  into  debt. 

7.  To  pensioners,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  procuring  of 
medical  attendance  and  medicines  in  cases  of  need. 

Whenever  a  person  is  legally  entitled  to  communal  poor  relief,  the 
assistance  granted  by  this  fund  can  not  be  given  in  lieu  of  such  com- 
munal aid.    It  may  be  supplementary. 

The  following  are  specially  mentioned  as  institutions  for  the  erection 
and  support  of  which  the  income  of  this  fund  may  be  applied :  Insti- 
tutions for  the  promotion  of  domestic  sick-nursing  (hiiusliche  Kran- 
kenpflege);  children's  nurseries;  cooking  and  housekeeping  schools 
for  female  dependents  of  workingmen;  eating  houses  for  the  sick  and 
indigent ;  workingmen's  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  for  sons  of 
employees;  savings  banks.  All  such  institutions  must  be  exclusively 
for  the  employees  of  the  Krupp  works,  and  all  contributioDS  out  of  the 
fund  must  be  for  their  exclusive  benefit. 

The  fund  is  managed  by  a  board  of  five  trustees,  consisting  of  a 
chairman  and  two  trustees  appointed  by  the  founder  and  two  trustees 
elected  by  the  directors  of  the  sick  fund.  The  two  trustees  elected  by 
the  sick  fund  must  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  working  people  in 
the  firm's  employ.  From  these  provisions  it  can  be  seen  that  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fund  is  conceived  in  the  most  general  spirit.  It  is  in 
every  way  a  charitable  fund^  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  would  tend  to  lower  the  self-reliance  of  the  beneficiaries. 

ESSEN  ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

The  fund  just  described  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  employees 
of  the  firm.  But  in  1887  Mr.  Friedrich  Alfred  Krupp  created  a  similar 
endowment  of  500,000  marks  ($119,000),  the  income  from  which  was 
to  be  used  for  the  general  betterment  of  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Essen,  regardless  of  whether  the  benefited  were  employees  of  the  firm 
or  not.  It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  nine  directors,  one  of  whom  is  the 
mayor  of  the  city,  four  are  appointed  by  the  city  council,  and  four  by 
the  Krupp  firm.  Thus  far  the  fund  has  been  principally  devoted  to 
improving  the  condition  of  workingmen's  homes,  that  being  deemed  the 
direction  in  which  the  most  useful  work  could  be  performed. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  character  of  Essen  required  that  its  schools  should  be 
of  a  kind  suitable  to  the  population.  The  public  schools  of  the  State 
^^^>fvin/7  provision  for  ordinary  jmmary  instruction,  though  great  over- 
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crowding  would  have  resulted  had  not  the  firm  sapplemented  the 
efforts  of  the  State  through  the  establishment  of  schools  of  its  own? 
The  main  efforts  of  the  firm,  however,  were  directed  toward  the 
provision  of  industrial  and  technical  education. 

As  the  foundation  of  its  efforts,  there  was  adopted  a  liberal  scheme 
of  apprenticeship.  Especial  attention  had  always  been  given  to  this 
subject.  Since  1864  indentures  had  been  made  in  th^  form  of  con- 
tracts. The  apprenticeship  is  for  four  years,  except  in  cases  of  special 
proficiency,  when  it  is  sometimes  reduced  to  three  years.  Each  appren- 
tice is  trained  in  some  particular  trade,  such  as  forge  work,  metal  turn- 
ing, pattern  making,  machine  construction,  and  the  building  trades; 
but  besides  their  own  branches,  apprentices  are  also  required  to  gain 
some  general  knowledge  of  other  work  done  at  the  steel  works.  Besides 
learning  their  trades,  apprentices  have  the  further  advantage  of  accus- 
toming themselves  to  accurate  work.  The  workingmen's  schools, 
attendance  upon  which  is  for  them  compulsory,  give  to  them  a  thorough 
training  in  drawing  and  theoretical  knowledge.  Apprentices  are  thus 
better  fitted  for  the  higher  positions  of  foreman,  superintendent,  ete., 
than  other  workingmen. 

Apprentices  are  paid  from  the  beginning  of  their  services  in  accord- 
ance with  the  work  done.  The  wages  per  day  range  from  65  to  70 
pfennigs  (15  to  17  cents)  at  the  start,  to  2.50  marks  (GO  cents).  During 
the  closing  years  of  the  apprenticeship  piece  wages  are  granted.  Only 
one-half  the  wages  is  paid  when  due,  the  balance  being  given  at  the 
termination  of  the  apprenticeship.  Thus,  for  103  apprentices  who 
completed  their  time  in  1890,  06,919.41  marks  ($15,926!82)  had  been 
retained,  making  an  average  of  649.70  marks  ($154.63)  per  apprentice 
paid  out  in  lump  sums.  In  cases  where  widows,  or  other  dependents 
of  deceased  workingmen,  have  become  dependent  upon  the  apprentice, 
his  wages  to  the  extent  of  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  per  day  may  be  paid  in 
full;  of  the  balance,  however,  one-half  continues  to  be  retained. 
Advances  of  money  from  the  retained  pay  may  also  be  made.  In  tak- 
ing apprentices  the  sons  of  the  older  foremen  and  workingmen  and  of 
widows  of  former  employees  are  given  the  preference. 

In  1890  a  sum  of  12,000  marks  ($2,856)  was  set  aside,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  used  to  entirely  or  partially  pay  for  scholarships  for  sons 
of  foremen  and  workingmen  who  desire  to  educate  themselves  in  higher 
technical  branches,  and  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
good  conduct,  assiduity,  and  ability.  The  stipends  are  awarded  by 
the  directory  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  chief  of  division,  a  superintendent,  two  foremen,  and  three  work- 
ingmen. The  stipends  are  sufficiently  large  to  pay  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  expense  of  scholarship,  but  only  in  rare  cases  do  they  cover 
the  entire  cost. 

The  purely  scholastic  institutions  maintained  by  the  firm,  in  addition 
to  the  primary  schools  already  mentioned,  consist  of  three  distinct 
classes,  viz,  workingmen's  schools,  industrial  schools,  and  housekeeping 
schools. 
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Workingmen's  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  have  existed  in  Essen 
•since  1800.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  drawing,  French,  German, 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  history,  mensuration,  mechanics,  and 
the  science  of  machinery  and  construction.  Attendance  is  compulsory 
for  all  apprentices.  An  average  tuition  fee  of  18  marks  (94.28)  per 
year  is  charged.  The  schools  at  Essen  have  21  classes,  45  teachers, 
and  about  900  pupils;  a  similar  one  at  Altendorf  has  7  evening  and  7 
drawiug  classes,  22  teachers,  and  about  300  pupils.  The  firm  gives 
material  aid  to  these  schools,  as  well  as  to  mining  schools  in  the  mining 
districts. 

Industrial  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  those  for  women  and  those  for 
girls  of  school  age.  Instruction  in  the  former  consists  of  sewing  by 
hand  and  machine,  embroidery,  dressmaking,  and  ironing.  The  instruc- 
tion is  in  charge  of  a  principal  and  Hve  teachers,  all  but  two  of  whom 
have  passed  industrial  teachers'  examinations.  The  school  is  open  to 
members  of  employees'  families  as  well  as  to  others.  The  tuition  fees 
for  the  industrial  schools  for  women  areas  follows:  Sewing  by  haud, 
3  hours  daily,  2  marks  (48  cents)  per  month,  and  6  hours  daily,  3  marks 
(71  cents)  per  month;  sewing  by  machine,  3  hours  daily,  9  marks  ($2.14) 
per  3  months,  and  6  hours  daily,  15  marks  ($3.57)  per  3  months;  embroid- 
ery, 3  hours  daily,  3  marks  (71  cents)  per  month,  and  6  hours  daily,  5 
marks  ($1.19)  per  month;  dressmaking,  3  hours  daily,  10  marks  ($2.38) 
per  3  mouths;  ironing,  twice  per  week,  4  marks  (95  cents)  per  month. 

These  fees  are  doubled  for  persons  not  members  of  employees'  fami- 
lies. In  1890  the  average  attendance  was  77  pupils  in  sewing  by  hand, 
40  in  sewing  by  machine,  29  in  dressmaking,  28  in  embroidery,  and  0  in 
ironing,  or  a  total  of  180  pupils. 

There  are  three  industrial  schools  for  girls  of  school  age,  situated 
in  the  three  principal  groups  of  workingmen's  houses.  The  object  of 
these  schools  is  to  give  instruction  in  knitting,  sewing,  and  crocheting. 
Only  children  of  employees  ai  e  admitted.  The  attendance  in  1890  was 
1,897  pupils,  of  whom  02  per  cent  were  instructed  in  knitting,  30  per 
cent  in  crocheting,  and  8  per  cent  in  sewing.  The  pupils  furnish  their 
own  materials,  and  when  the  articles  are  finished  they  can  take  them 
home  for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  tuition  fee  is  20  pfennigs  (4.8  cents) 
per  month  in  advance,  but  if  the  pupil  attends  regularly  during  the 
15  months  of  the  course  and  has  a  good  record  all  the  tuition  money  is 
refunded.  The  principal  of  the  school  for  adults  has  supervision  over 
these  classes.  The  other  teachers,  38  in  number,  are  mostly  widows 
and  dependents  of  deceased  employees. 

The  object  of  the  housekeeping  school  is  the  education  of  girls  over 
14  years  of  age  in  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  household.  The  instruc- 
tion comprises  the  preparation  of  meals,  preserving  of  fruits  and 
vegetables,  buying  victuals,  cultivating  garden  vegetables,  washing, 
wringing,  ironing,  mending,  darning,  and  all  sorts  of  housework.  A 
trained  matron  and  two  assistants  have  charge  of  the  instruction. 
During  attendance  girls  must  board  at  the  school.  No  tuition  is 
charged,  and  tbe  board  and  lodging  cost  0  marks  ($1.43)  per  month. 
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lu  the  case  of  poor  persons  this  is  frequently  remitted  in  part.  The 
course  covers  4  months.  Twelve  new  pupils  are  admitted  every  2 
months,  making  thus  an  attendance  of  24  at  any  one  time.  Certifi- 
cates are  given  to  all  who  complete  the  course,  and  in  meritorious 
cases  money  prizes  are  awarded. 

A  midday  meal  is  served  daily  at  the  housekeeping  school,  for  35 
pfennigs  (8.3  cents),  for  widowers  and  their  children,  unmarried  invalids, 
married  men  whose  wives  are  ill,  and  widows  who  are  prevented  by 
work  or  sickness  from  doing  their  own  cooking.  In  cases  where,  on 
account  of  the  illness  of  the  housewife,  there  is  real  destitution  iu  the 
family,  the  i)hysician  may  order  that  meals  be  furnished  gratuitously. 

The  industrial  and  the  housekeeping  schools  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cooperative  stores.  The  firm  of  Krupp  furnishes  the  school 
accommodations  and  bears  all  expenses  of  maintenance,  heating  sup- 
plies and  apparatus^  salaries,  etc.  The  housekeeping  school  cost  in 
this  manner  a  sum  of  14,800  marks  ($3,522.40)  during  the  first  year  of 
its  operation,  1890-91. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  upon  the  practical  and  useful  character 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  firm.  It  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  people. 


To  cope  with  the  problem  of  public  health  consequent  upon  the 
aggregation  of  so  many  employees  in  one  place,  the  firm  has  been  under 
tlie  compulsion  of  organizing  a  health  service  as  elaborate  and  com- 
plete as  that  maintained  by  a  government  of  a  principality.  Its 
service  includes  an  elaborate  board  of  health  code,  the  maintenance  of 
a  corps  of  physicians,  and  the  organization  of  a  complete  hospital 
service,  and,  finally,  in  order  that  exact  information  may  always  be 
at  hand  concerning  the  condition  of  the  health  of  workmen,  complete 
statistics  concerning  the  health  not  only  of  employees  but  of  their 
families  as  well. 

The  hospital  service  is  naturally  the  most  important  and  the  central 
feature  of  the  work.  The  service  was  first  inaugurated  in  1872,  when 
buildings  originally  intended  for  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  were  converted  into  hospital  quarters.  In  1888 
the  three  original  pavilions  were  supplemented  by  two  new  ones  for 
women  and  children.  In  1890  the  three  old  ones  were  thoroughly  ren- 
ovated and  partly  reconstructed.  The  hospital  is  situated  near  the 
center  of  the  town  of  Essen.  The  buildings  are  well  isolated,  thus 
atibrding  plenty  of  light  and  air.  The  grounds  cover  an  area  of  1.7302 
hectares  (about  4^  acres),  of  which  2,924  square  meters  (31,474  square 
feet)  are  built  upon.  The  vacant  ground  is  used  for  garden  purposes 
for  patients  only. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  care  of  the  buildings.  All  the  walls 
are  painted  in  light  oil  colors  and  the  floors  are  of  oiled  hard  wood. 
The  bathrooms  and  water-closets  have  tiled  wainscoting  and  tiled 
floors.    The  bedsteads  are  of  iron  and  have  wire  mattx^%%^^,    ^Lni^c^ 
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precaution  is  thus  taken  to  insure  cleanliness.  Lighting  is  done  by 
gas  and  lieatiug  by  hot-air  furnaces.  The  oi>erating  room,  dispensary, 
and  the  room  for  operating  upon  diphtheria  patients  are  heated  by  gas 
stoves.  The  hospital  is  entirely  owned  by  the  firm,  and  its  manage- 
ment is  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  physician.  The  sick-fund  man- 
agement has  no  authority  over  it.  The  fund  simply  turns  over  its 
patients,  for  which  it  pays  the  firm  1.50  marks  (35.7  cents)  per  day  for 
men,  1.20  marks  (28.6  cents)  for  women,  80  pfennigs  (19  cents)  for 
children,  and  40  pfennigs  (9^  cents)  for  infants.  Any  deficit  is  met  by 
the  firm. 

The  firm  has  also  two  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  epidemic  cases. 
The  larger  of  these  is  situated  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  south 
of  the  steel  works.  They  are  both  well  isolated.  The  former  consijstfi 
of  six  barracks  arranged  in  V  shape  and  an  administration  building  at 
the  open  end  of  the  V.  Each  barrack  contains  four  sick  wards  and  a 
sitting  room,  lavatory,  and  bathroom.  Each  ward  has  four  beds.  The 
cubic  air  space  is  40  cubic  meters  (1,413  cubic  feet)  per  bed.  Each 
ward  is  completely  separated  by  wall  partitions  from  every  other. 
Each  has  its  own  stove.  Oil  is  used  for  lighting.  I'he  administration 
building  is  one  story  high  and  contains  nine  rooms  for  the  oflSce  and 
dwelling  of  the  physician  and  his  help. 

The  smaller  hospital  consists  of  two  barracks,  an  administratioii 
building,  and  a  deadhouse.  Each  barrack  contains  two  large  sick 
wards,  a  hall,  sitting  room,  and  water-closet.  Each  ward  has  fifteen 
beds.  The  air  space  per  bed  is  40.  cubic  meters  (1,413  cubic  feet). 
Special  attention  is  given  in  both  hospitals  to  light  and  ventilation. 

The  following  tables  give  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  done 
by  the  hospital  service  in  Essen : 

STATISTICS  OF  DISEASES  TREATED  AT  THE  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND 

STEEL  WORKS,  1872-73  TO  1893-94. 


Intenial  diHeasea. 

Surgica 

J  caRes. 

Percent 

of 
deaths. 

Skin  diseases.     Venereal  diseaHSs. 

Total  diaeaaes. 

Year. 

CliBCH. 

Per  cent 

of 
cleAtha. 

CasQM. 

CaAes. 

Per  cent 

of 
deaths. 

CaHes. 

Percent 

of 
deaths. 

Cases. 

Per  cent 

of 
deaths. 

1872-73.. 

533 

355 
223 
217 
129 
129 
115 
107 
289 
226 
222 
150 
152 
256 
358 
464 
484 
655 
528 
617 
616 
506 

6.1 

7.0 

8.1 

6.5 

9.3 

13.1 

13.0 

9.3 

13.7 

9.7 

2.6 

14.0 

13.8 

8.6 

10.1 

9.1 

8.1 

10.0 

9.8 

12.6 

18.3 

15.4 

466 
344 
225 
194 
134 
183 
175 
190 
289 
357 
228 
lOi) 
227 
285 
423 
532 

62;j 

860 

979 

1,137 

1,057 

1,041 

3.2 
3.1 
1.3 
2.0 
3.7 
0.5 

162 
117 
59 
50 
23 
59 
35 
36 
86 
88 
65 

47 
28 
22 
18 

al,228 

844 

3.6 

1873-74.. 

4.3 

1874-75.. 

529 
479 
800 
a401 
857 
368 

4.9 

1875-70 

3.8 

1876-77.. 

14 

27 

5.6 

1877-78. 

4.1 

1H7&-79.. 

32 
35 

....-..•a 

4.2 

1H7S)-W).. 

-  - . . 
2.6 
2.8 
1.7 
0.8 
2.3 
0.9 
0.7 
0.9 
1.1 
0.6 
1.0 
1,1 
1.3 
L9 
2.0 

4.0 

1S80-X1.. 

62 
90 
24 

726 

5.2 

18Hl-^2.. 

761 
539 
871 

3.6 

1KK2-83.. 

5.5 

18.^:{-84.. 

36 

16 

17 
23 
29 
18 
21 
20 
28 
34 

&5 

1884-85.. 

22 

23 

18 

31 

66 

88 

150 

197 

225 

208 

418 

587 

828 

1,045 

1,194 

1«623 

a  1,695 

5.8 

1885-86.. 

4.1 

188(5-87.. 

4.8 

1887-88.. 

4.9 

1888-89.. 

3.6 

1889-90.. 

6.2 

1890-91.. 

6.1 

1891-92.. 

1,985 
1,961 
1,808 

4.7 

1892-93. 

03 
53 

6,7 

1893-04.. 

5.4 

a  Thin  total  doos  n(»t  aj^nu^  with  tlit*  sum  of  tho  it<!inN. 
by  tliti  comp&uy. 


The  liguros  arc  given,  however,  a.s  published 
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DAILY  EXPENDITURES  PER  PATIENT  AND  TOTAL  DAYS  OF  SICKNESS  OF  ALL 
PATIENTS  IN  THE  HOSPITALS  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS,  1878-79 
TO  1893-94. 

[Physicians'  fees,  depreciation,  and  amortisation  are  not  included.] 


Daily  expenditures  per  patient. 

Total 

Year. 

Repairs 
on  build- 
ings. 

Wages 

and 
salaries. 

Fuel. 

Printing 
and  stA- 
tionery. 

I0.00O4 

Miscel- 
laneous 
sup- 
plies. 

Food. 

Drugs 
and 
band- 
ages. 

Waah-    Miscel- 
ing  and  laneous 
mend-   expend- 
ing,     itures. 

Total. 

days  of 
sick- 
ness. 

187g-79. 

$0. 1071 

10.0614 

$0. 0118 

$0.0030 

$0.2298 

$0.0429 

$0.0260 

$0. 0025 

$0.4849 

9,948 

1H79-W). 

.0428 

.0558 

.0100 

.0009 

.0032 

.2192 

.0317 

.0225 

.0009 

.3870 

10, 838 

IHH'J-Sl. 

.0104 

.0346 

.0104 

.0011 

.0032 

.1900 

.  0383 

.0188 

.0006 

.3074 

18, 5*50 

1881-82. 

.0047 

.0381 

.0107 

.0003 

.0029 

.1833 

.0295 

.0167 

.0008 

.2870 

20,  508 

1882-83. 

.0168 

.0494 

.0120 

.0011 

.0055 

.1956 

.0343 

.0182 

.0006 

.3335 

14, 871 

188;i-84. 

.0167 

.0668 

.0139 

.0007 

.0080 

.2207 

.0302 

.0245 

.0010 

.3825 

9,  519 

1884-85. 

.0283 

.0568 

.0129 

.0007 

.0063 

.1877 

.0278 

.0224 

.0009 

.3438 

11,138 

1885-«6. 

.0489 

.  0630 

.0153 

.0014 

.0081 

.2199 

.0360 

.0277 

.0068 

.4280 

10,  216 

1886-87. 

.0311 

.0473 

.0162 

.0017 

.0053 

.1938 

.0378 

.0246 

.0051 

.3629 

14, 959 

1837  88. 

.  0572 

.0403 

.0167 

.0014 

.0055 

.2283 

.0473 

.0274 

.0117 

.4358 

19, 263 

188g-89. 

.0621 

.0458 

.0195 

.0019 

.0085 

.2614 

.0525 

.0316 

.0242 

.5075 

21,900 

1889-90. 

.0507 

.0334 

.0220 

.0009 

.  0127 

.2779 

.0504 

.0334 

.0240 

.5054 

31,022 

1890-91. 

.2113 

.0369 

.0274 

.0012 

.  0112 

.3176 

.0400 

.0342 

.0237 

.  7035 

34,868 

1891-92. 

.0388 

.  0362 

.0329 

.0013 

.0095 

.3560 

.0419 

.0356 

.0326 

.5848 

33,683 

1892-93. 

.1454 

.0469 

.0145 

.0018 

.0110 

.  3313 

.0570 

.0445 

.0377 

.6901 

28, 049 

1893-94. 

.0580 

.0484 

.0301 

.0023 

.  0135 

.3437 

.  0115 

.0448 

.0557 

.  6380 

27,164 

HOSPITAL  PATIENTS  AND  COST  OF  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND 

STEEL  WORKS,  1875-76  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 

Average 

em- 
ployees 

of 

Knipp 

Arm. 

Hospital  patients. 

Days  of  patients  in 
hospital. 

Hospital  expenditure 
(including  depre- 
ciation). 

Per  cent 
of  em- 
ployees 
in 

hospitals. 

Men. 

Women 

and 
children. 

Daily 
average. 

Total. 

Per 
patient. 

Total. 

$5, 003. 71 
3, 946. 28 
4, 276,  38 
5, 643. 93 
4, 970. 15 
6, 629. 01 
6,  842.  98 
5, 573.  96 
4, 072.  89 
4. 465.  83 

Per  em- 
ployee. 

1875-76. 

9,720 

8,510 

9, 255 

8,655 

8,190 

9.767 

11,021 

10, 753 

10,207 

10.402 

11, 138 

12,267 

13.057 

13,403 

14,967 

15, 918 

16,511 

16,808 

17, 168 

479 

300 

401 

357 

368 

726 

813 

539 

371 

418 

587 

697 

734 

730 

1,135 

1,192 

1,384 

1.236 

1,148 

28.0 
22.8 
26.4 
27.3 
29.7 
51.9 
56.2 
40.7 
26.1 
30.5 
28.0 
41.0 
52.8 
60.0 
85.0 
95.5 
92.3 
76.8 
74.4 

10,  552 

8,306 

9,644 

9,948 

10,  838 

18,  950 

20,  508 
14,  871 

9,519 
11, 138 
10,  216 
14, 959 
19,263 

21,  900 
31, 022 
34, 808 
33,  683 
28,049 
27,164 

22.03 
27.69 
24.  05 
27.87 
2U.  45 
26.10 
25.23 
27.59 
25.66 
26.65 

$0.51 

.46 

.46 

.65 

.61 

.68 

.62 

.52 

.40 

.43 

.44 

.57 

.78 

1.09 

1.31 

1.81 

1.40 

1.34 

1.21 

4.93 

1876-77. 

3.53 

1877-78. 

4.33 

1878-79. 

4.12 

1879-80. 

4.49 

1880-81. 
1881-82. 

7.43 
7.38 

1882-83. 

5.01 

1883-84. 

3.03 

1884-85. 

4.02 

1885-86. 

17.  40  -      4.  930.  17 

5.27 

1886-87. 
1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893>94. 

131 
311 
464 
567 
575 
601 
729 
660 

18.07 
18.43 
18.34 
18.23 
19.73 
16.97 
14.27 
15.02 

6.  973. 40 
10, 216, 15 
14, 600. 59 
19  608. 34 
28,827.75 
23,118.37 
22. 562. 40 
20, 798. 84 

5.69 
5.62 
5.45 
7.58 
7.49 
8.38 
7.35 
6.69 

MORTALITY  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  KRUPP  IRON  AND  STEEL  WORKS  LIVING  IN 

ESSEN,  1870  TO  1894. 


Year. 


1870.. 

1871.. 

1872.. 

1873.. 

1874.. 

1875.. 

1876.. 

1877. 

1878. 


Em- 
ployees. 

Deaths 

Deaths. 

per     1 

1,000. 

Year. 

7,081 

82 

12 

1879. 

8,810 

152 

17  , 

1880. 

10,394 

142 

" 

1881. 

11,671 

150 

13  ' 

1882. 

11,543 

137 

12 

1883. 

9,743 

121 

12 

1884. 

8,998 

100 

11 

1885. 

8,586 

86 

10 

1886. 

9,414 

119 

13 

Em- 

Deaths. 

oyees. 

7,964 

104 

8,806 

145 

10, 598 

148 

11,011 

113 

10, 491 

159 

10,  213 

139 

10,656 

120 

11, 723 

125 

Deatbrt 

per 

1,000. 


13 
16 
14 
10 
15 
14 
11 
11 


Year. 


1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 


12,  674 
13, 198 

14,  223 

15,  510 
16, 161 

16,  865 
17.100 
16,706 


Deaths. 


152 
110 
147 
158 
173 
173 
145 
107 


Dcjiths 

per 

1,000. 


12 

8 
10 
10 
11 
10 

8 
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OTHER  INSTIT  UTIONS. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  thousand  and  one  ways 
in  which  the  firm  manifests  its  solicitude  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
its  employees  in  addition  to  the  ways  already  described.  Contributions 
are  made  to  almost  every  institution  having  for  its  object  the  elevation 
of  the  working  classes.  At  the  works  provision  is  made  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  coffee  and  rolls  at  a  minimum  cost.  A  cup  of  coffee  with  sugar 
and  a  roll  is  provided  for  7  pfennigs  (1 J  cents).  Several  eating  houses 
with  gardens  are  also  provided  for  workingmen  who  find  it  too  far  to 
return  home  for  meals. 

The  unusual  extent  to  which  bathing  facilities  have  been  provided 
for  employees  should  be  especially  commented  upon.  Bathrooms  are 
provided  at  the  exits  of  most  of  the  shops.  In  addition  there  is  a  cen- 
tral bath  house  containing  seven  bathrooms  with  tubs,  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  shower  appliances,  and  a  steam  bath  in  which  six  persons 
can  be  accommodated  simultaneously.  The  object  of  this  central  bath 
house  is,  first  of  all,  the  accommodation  of  patients  who  are  not  inmates 
of  the  hospital.  Where  baths  are  ordered  by  the  physician  the  fees  are 
paid  by  the  sick  fund.  Other  employees  may  also  use  the  baths  when 
not  required  by  patients.  The  fees  for  employees  are  15  pfennigs 
(3.6  cents)  for  tub  baths  and  1  mark  (23.8  cents)  for  steam  baths.  The 
same  fees  are  charged  to  the  sick  fund  for  patients.  Free  baths  are 
allowed  to  workingmen  whose  work  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
baths  very  desirable. 

At  the  Hanover  mines  a  bath  house  containing  28  cells  with  shower- 
bath  appliances  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  20,000  marks  ($4,760).  The 
daily  attendance  at  these  baths  is  about  1,100  persons. 

Another  bath  house  containing  16  cells  for  shower  baths  and  one  tub 
and  shower  bath  was  erected  at  the  smelting  works  near  Duisburg,  at 
a  cost  of  10,000  marks  ($2,380).  Out  of  491  men  employed  there  in  1890, 
the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  baths  was  107  persons.  No  fees 
are  charged  for  the  use  of  these  baths. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  of  Krupp  at  Essen,  and  the  variety 
of  social  institutions  that  are  found  there,  almost  preclude  any  attempt 
at  a  general  resume  of  results.  There  are,  however,  certain  general 
principles  underlying  the  management  of  all  these  institutions  that, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  incorporate  them  in  constitutions,  yet  deter- 
mine the  real  spirit  in  which  the  institutions  are  carried  on.  They  may 
be  said  to  constitute  the  soul  of  the  institutions.  A  study  of  these 
institutions  in  their  practical  workings  shows,  first  of  all,  that  they 
have  been  conceived  in  the  most  liberal  spirit  as  regards  the  participa- 
tion of  the  workingmen  themselves  in  their  management.  In  spite  of 
the  gresLt  prominence  of  the  firm,  the  independence  of  the  individual 
has  been  sacrificed  as  little  as  pov^aible. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  firm  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
respect  and  good  wishes  of  its  employees.  The  feeling  that  the  firm 
has  the  true  welfare  of  the  latter  at  heart  seems  to  be  universal.  At 
the  same  time  Essen  is  not  the  result  of  any  sentimental  effort  for 
reform.  To  the  visitor  the  first  serious  impression  is  that  here  there 
has  been  no  carrying  out  of  a  caprice,  or  a  personal  desire  to  do  this  or 
that  for  the  workingmen.  Everything  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  the  result  of  stern  necessity.  Each  institution  has  developed  in 
response  to  a  distinct  demand.  Economy  is  everywhere.  The  laborers 
are  not  given  china  where  tin  or  iron  will  suffice.  The  schools  are 
especially  plain,  but  they  have  the  api>earance  of  being  of  a  character 
suitable  to  a  laboring  population. 

That  the  laborers  constitute  a  contented  class  is  shown  by  the  almost 
absolute  absence  of  labor  difficulties,  and  the  high  degree  of  stability 
of  employment.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  all  employees  have  been  con- 
tinuously employed  over  fifteen  years,  and  23  per  cent  have  been 
employed  more  than  five  but  less  than  fifteen  years,  or  a  total  of  44  per 
cent  that  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  more  than  five  years.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  within  recent  years  has  necessitated  the  constant  entrance 
of  men  to  swell  the  number  of  those  employed  but  a  short  time. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  expense  entailed  upon  the  firm  by  its 
various  social  enterprises,  the  firm  is  em))hatic  in  the  statement  that 
it  has  been  more  than  repaid  by  the  better  class  of  workingmen  that 
they  have  been  able  to  obtain  and  retain,  and  the  absence  of  friction 
between  the  management  and  its  personnel.  All  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  its  employees  have  been  followed  by  improvements  in  the 
character  of  the  work  performed  by  them,  and  by  increased  faithful- 
ness to  the  interests  of  the  establishment. 
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MAEYLAND. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  Statistics  of  Maryland, 
1896.    A.  B.  Howard,  jr.,  Chief  of  Bureau.    170  pp. 

Tbis  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  Persoual  projierty  values, 
95  pages ;  building  and  loan  associations,  56  pages ;  strikes  and  lockouts, 
10  pages. 

The  i)reseutation  concerning  building  and  loan  associations  consists 
principally  of  quotations  from  the  Xinth  Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  TJnder  the  title  of  "  Strikes  and  Lockouts"  a  short  his- 
torical statement  and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  are  given  for  each  labor 
disturbance  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year.  The  estimated 
loss  in  wages  is  fixed  at  $25,000. 

Personal  Property  Values. — This  presentation  is  a  continuation 
and  completion  of  an  investigation  commenced  in  1894  and  published 
in  the  report  for  that  year.  The  inquiry  of  1894  was  confined  to  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  statistics  for  1895  show,  for  each  county  in  the 
State,  the  number  of  estates  probated  and  the  value  of  personal  prop- 
erty belonging  to  them,  for  each  year  of  two  periods  of  five  years  each — 
1875  to  1879  and  1890  to  1894,  inclusive.  The  estates  for  each  county 
are  arranged  in  nine  classes  according  to  value.  Estates  which  were 
not  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  off  all  the  debts  charged  against  them  are 
not  included. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  State  totals,  not  including  Balti- 
more City,  for  the  two  periods : 

ESTATES  PROBATED  AND  VALUE  OF  PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 


Estates  having  personal  property  valued — 


Under  $500 

$600  to  $1,000 

$1,000  to  $2,500.  - - 
$2,500  to $5, 000... 
$5,000  to  $10,000.. 
$10,000  to  $25,000. 
$25,000  to  $50,000. 
$50,000  to  $100,000 
Over  $100, 000.... 

Total 


1875  to  1879,  inclusive. 


1890  to  1894,  inclnsire. 


Number. 


Value. 


Number. 


$370,  810 

2,286 

593. 898 

1,062 

1,480,010 

1,135 

1,  703,  783 

508 

2,  380,  861 

321 

3, 502,  562 

203 

1,068.715 

62 

1.  852.  223 

29 

2,  265,  003 

16 

Value. 


$473,105 
706,341 
1,665.308 
1, 687, 610 
2, 132, 349 
2,927,474 
1,944.497 
1, 827, 179 
9,455,844 


a  4,  936  b  16, 197,  865  I    5,  622  .   22, 819, 797 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  4,920;  those  piven  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
dFiguren  hero  apparently  should  bo  $16,207,805 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statis- 
tics of  Michigan.  Year  ending  February  1, 1896.  Charles  H.  Morse, 
Commissioner;  H.  R.  Dewey,  Deputy  Commissioner,     xxvi,  402  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  an  introduction  of  26  pages,  which  includes 
statistics  of  street  railway  companies,  and  6  parts  which  treat,  respec- 
tively, of  the  following  subjects:  Laborers  eligaged  in  transportation, 
227  pages;  organized  labor,  44  pages;  miscellaneous  statistics,  63 
pages;  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  9  pages;  strikes,  30  pages; 
Michigan  laws  of  1895  affecting  labor,  etc.,  26  pages. 

The  statistics  presented  under  the  first  two  titles  are  the  results  of 
original  investigations  by  the  bureau.  The  other  presentations  consist 
principally  of  compilations  from  official  reports. 

Laborers  Engaged  in  Transportation. — The  individual  reports 
from  employees  on  street  railways,  hack  and  bus  lines,  etc.,  and  from 
owners  who  drive  their  own  hacks,  buses,  drays,  or  teams  are  pub- 
lished in  detail.  The  following  statement  indicates  the  character  of 
the  questions  asked  and  gives  some  of  the  principal  facts  brought  out 
by  the  analysis  of  the  statistics : 

PERSONS  ENGAGED  IN  TRANSPORTATION  IN  1895. 


Items. 


Employees  on — 


Street 
railways, 


Owners 
who  drive 

tlieir  own 

Hack  and  hack.bus, 
bus  lines,  i  dray,  or 
etc.      I     team. 


Total  number  considered 

Native  born 

Forei^  bom 

Married 

Sinsle 

Widowed 

Average  hours  in  day's  work 

Number  reporting  hours  of  work  increased  during  past  year 

Number  reporting  hours  of  work  not  increased  during  past  year 

Number  reporting  hours  of  work  decreased  during  past  year 

Number  wno  worS  overtime 

Number  who  do  not  work  overtime 

Number  who  receive  extra  pay  for  overtime 

Number  who  do  not  receive  extra  pay  for  overtime 

Average  dally  wages ■ 

Number  reporting  wages  increased  during  past  year 

Number  reporting  no  change  during  past  year 

Number  reporting  wages  decreased  during  past  year 

Number  who  lost  time  during  past  year 

Number  who  lost  no  time  during  past  year 

Average  number  of  days  lost  for  those  who  lost  time ■ 

Number  who  saved  money  during  past  year 

Number  who  did  not  save  money  during  past  year 

Average  savings  of  those  who  saved 

Number  who  say  times  are  better  than  one  year  ago 

Number  who  say  times  are  worse  than  one  year  ago 

Number  who  own  a  home 

Number  whoown  a  home  clear  of  incumbranoe 

Number  who  ren t  homes 

Average  rent  paid  per  month 

Number  who  say  cost  of  living  increased  during  past  year 

Number  who  say  cost  of  living  decreased  during  past  year 

Number  who  buy  beer  or  spiruuous  liquors 

Average  expenditure  per  month  for  beer  or  spirituous  liquors  by  those 

who  admit  their  use 

Number  who  belong  to  labor  organizations 


1,665 
1,070 

705 
1,285 

557 
23 
lOi 

677 

958 
95 

520 
1,300 

398 

121 
$1.69 

748 

824 

45 

1,614 

247 


798 

994 

f  123. 28 

1,087 
244 
460 
254 
821 

$7.27 

833 

79 

495 

$1.10 
1,074 


3,127 

1,930 

1,195 

1,721 

1,376 

30 

10| 

119 

2,846 

31 

1,157 

1,829 

345 

783 

$1.35 

224 

2,588 

235 

1,552 

1,557 

56^ 

774 

2,222 

$100.84 

827 

820 

619 

322 

1,149 

$6.46 

676 

142 

1,305 

$1.05 
277 


1,943 


1,614 
306 
21 
lOi 


a  $2. 16 
322 
710 
850 

1,202 
731 
73+ 
592 

1,301 

$209.73 

498 

1,007 

1,112 
681 
607 

$7.53 
769 
154 
740 

$1.96 
168 


6139— No.  5 6 


a  Average  per  vehicle  per  Olay . 
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Ill  some  of  the  returns  answers  were  not  given  to  all  the  questions. 
It  tliereforc  does  not  follow  that  the  diflPerence  between  the  number 
given  for  any  particular  item  in  the  above  summary  and  the  total  num- 
ber considered  represents  the  number  reporting  the  reverse  of  what  is 
shown. 

Organized  Labor. — Reports  were  received  from  237  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  State,  which  are  published  in  detail.  The  organizations 
reported  19,192  male  and  302  female  members.  There  were  2,203  mem- 
bers initiated  and  1,256  susx>ended  during  the  year.  Twenty-one  organi- 
zations gave  out-of-work — 73  sick,  107  strike,  and  93  burial — benefits. 
Fifty-eight  furnished  life  insurance,  and  194  reported  the  amount  of 
daily  wages  received  by  members,  the  average  wage  being  $2.28  per 
day.  The  average  hours  in  a  day's  work,  as  reported  by  198  organiza- 
tions, was  9g.  There  were  23  organizations  that  reported  31  strikes, 
involving  5,956  men,  as  having  occurred  during  the  year.  The  em- 
ployees were  successful  in  16  strikes,  failed  in  2,  and  ox)mpromised  7, 
no  information  as  to  settlement  being  furnished  for  6. 

NOETH  OAEOLIKA. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatiMics  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  for  the  year  1895.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Commissioner;  L.  D. 
Terrell,  Chief  Clerk,    v,  408  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  Cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories, 76  pages;  agricultural  statistics,  146  pages;  rei)orts  of  laboring 
men,  80  pages;  tobacco  and  miscellaneous  factories,  33  pages;  rail- 
roads, 10  pages;  organized  labor,  25  pages;  fishing  industry,  15  pages; 
newspapers,  13  pages;  bureaus  of  labor,  10  pages. 

The  presentation  concerning  the  first  four  subjects  treated  consists 
of  statistics  as  to  capital,  machinery,  materials  and  products,  emi)loyees 
and  wages,  hours  of  work,  and  the  general  social  and  financial  condi- 
tion of  employees  in  the  cotton  and  woolen,  tobacco,  and  miscellaneous 
factories;  also  the  financial,  social,  and  moral  condition  of  farmers,  and 
the  wages,  hours  of  labor,  educational,  moral,  and  financial  condition 
of  mechanics  and  laboring  men  in  various  industries.  These  statistics 
are  shown  in  detail,  the  individual  reports  being  given  for  numerous 
factories  and  workingmen  in  different  sections  of  the  State.  The 
reports  are  arranged  by  counties,  and  are  followed  by  letters  from 
employers  and  employees  giving  their  i>ersonal  views  on  the  various 
subjects  treated. 

Totals  and  general  averages  for  the  State  are  shown  for  cotton  aud 
woolen  factories  and  for  farmers. 

The  following  statement  gives  statistics  of  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories for  1895: 

Number  of  mills 157 

Capital $14,339,342 

Cotton  imd  wool  consumed,  pounds 123,658,775 
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ProdiictB : 

Yarn,  pounds T 79,473,949 

Domestics,  yards 87, 742, 655 

Plaids,  yards 51,737,547 

Woolen  goods,  yards 18,424,200 

Nnmber  of  employees : 

Men 4, 888 

Women 6, 175 

Children ^ -.., 3,311 

Children  under  14  years  of  age — 

Boys 778 

Girls 780 

Total  <Mnployees 15,932 

Average  wages  per  day  of — 

Machinists $L93^ 

Engineers - 1.61^^ 

Firemen .  89^ 

Skilled  men 1.10 

Unskilled  men .70 

Skilled  women .65 

Unskilled  women .50 

Children .30 

Average  nnmber  of  days  in  operation  during  year 286^ 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  day's  work 11 1 

Number  of  spindles 913,458 

Number  of  looms 24,853 

The  reports  show  that  almost  invariably  wages  were  paid  weekly 
and  in  cash,  and  that  wages  had  neither  increased  ndr  decreased  as 
compared  with  1894;  also  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  factories 
and  of  the  houses  of  employees  was  good,  that  the  employees  had 
religious  and  educational  facilities  of  which  they  availed  themselves 
and  were  improving  mentally  and  morally,  and  that  a  large  percentage 
of  them  could  read  and  write. 

Following  are  statistics  relating  to  farm  laborers : 

AVERA.GE  WAGES  AND  VALUE  OF  RATIONS  PER  MONTH  OF  FARM  LABORERS. 


1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

Men 

$9.50 
5.50 
3.20 
4.25 

$9.00 
5.00 
3.00 
4.00 
3.00 

$8.75 

W^oraflu 

4.65 

Children 

2.90 

Rations 

3.84 

Rent  and  nasturaee. 

2.57 

In  explanation  of  the  comparatively  low  wages  of  farm  laborers  it 
is  stated  that  they  have  no  house  rent  to  pay,  "  their  fire  wood  is 
obtained  by  simply  going  out  and  gathering  it  up — it  is  free;  and  hi 
most  every  instance  the  landlord  gives  them  a  team  to  haul  it  up  with, 
and  charges  nothing  for  it.  GarJens,  truck  patches,  and  places  to 
raise  pigs  and  poultry  they  have  free  of  charge.  We  find,  too,  that 
the  majority  of  tenant  farmers  are  furnislied  with  horse  and  plow  to 
work  their  patches  with  free,  and  often  work  them  in  the  landlord's 
time." 
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The  average  cost  of  producing  a  bale  (400  pounds)  of  cotton  during 
1895  is  given  at  $22.50;  a  bushel  of  wHeat,  at  62  cents;  a  bushel  of  corn, 
at  38  cents;  a  bushel  of  oats,  at  31  cents. 

Eailboads  in  Nobth  Oabolina. — ^The  number  and  average  wages 
are  shown  for  the  different  classes  of  employees  on  each  railway  in  the 
State.  There  were  3,616  miles  of  road  in  the  State  in  1895,  an  increase 
of  34  miles  over  the  total  for  1894.  In  1893  there  were  9,000  employees; 
in  1894,  9,086;  in  1895,  9,439. 

OsaANiZED  Labob. — Letters  from  the  different  labor  organizations 
throughout  the  State  describing  the  objects  and  general  condition  of 
their  organizations  are  published  under  this  title. 


REPORT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BOARD  TO  INVESTIGATE  THE 

SUBJECT  OF  THE  UHEMPLOTED. 

Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  to  Investigate  the  Subject  of  the  Unem- 
ployed. January  1,  1895,  and  March  13,  1895.  Davis  E.  Dewey, 
David  F.  Moreland,  and  Haven  0.  Perham,  Commissioners,  ccxx, 
582  pp. 

This  report  was  prepared  under  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature 
approved  April  12, 1894.  Tlie  subject  is  treated  under  the  following 
titles:  Part  I,  Relief  measures,  264=  pages;  Part  IT,  Wayfarers  and 
tramps,  123  pages;  Part  III,  Public  works,  135  pages;  Part  IV,  The 
amount  of  nonemployment  and  causes  thereof,  87  pages;  Part  Y,  Final 
report,  193  pages. 

Eelief  Measures. — The  various  agencies,  both  public  and  private, 
that  were  at  work  iu  Massachusetts  during  the  winter  of  1893-94  to 
relieve  or  prevent  distress  among  the  unemployed  are  grouped  in  five 
classes. 

1.  Special  citizens'  relief  committees,  organized  primarily  to  aid  the 
unemployed. 

2.  Municipal  departments  having  charge  of  public  works  upon  which 
it  was  possible  to  give  employment. 

3.  Labor  organizations  giving  aid  either  by  usual  out-of-work  benefits 
or  by  extraordinary  methods. 

4.  Private  charities,  including  all  permanent  relief-giving  organiza- 
tions not  connected  with  the  State  or  municipal  government  on  the  one 
hand,  or  with  labor  organizations  on  the  other. 

5.  The  permanently  established  public  relief  agencies  administered 
for  the  State  and  for  municipalities,  such  as  poor  departments. 

The  information  for  the  entire  State  is  summarized  under  these 
groups  and  then  presented  in  detail  for  the  different  municipalities. 
Some  of  the  features  discussed  are  as  follows :  Methods  of  obtaining 
funds,  character  of  the  recipients  of  relief,  distribution  of  relief,  value 
of  the  relief  work,  characteristics  of  relief  by  public  work,  wages 
oifered,  and  economic  results. 

The  thirteen  citizens'  relief  committees  of  the  State  raised  about 
$147,000,  of  which  two-thirds  was  raised  in  Boston  and  one-half  of  the 
remainder  in  Lynn.  The  amount  of  extra  appropriation  to  give  work 
to  the  unemployed  upon  public  works  was  $352,000.  The  out-of-door 
aid  granted  by  public  poor  departments  in  all  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  was  $700,000  for  the  year  1893-94. 
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The  amount  of  relief  afforded  was  much  greater  than  in  previous 
normal  years.  The  whole  relief  afforded  by  citizens'  relief  committees 
and  employment  upon  public  works  may  be  considered  an  addition  to 
the  usual  amounts.  Most  of  that  afforded  by  trade  organizations  is  un- 
usual. The  increase  of  relief  by  private  charities  is  estimated  at  about 
50  per  cent.  The  increase  by  public  poor  departments  was  absolutely 
about  one  eighth. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  definitely  the  number  of  persons  assisted 
by  means  of  all  the  methods  referred  to.  Five  of  the  leading  relief 
societies  aided  6,462  families  in  1893-94,  as  compared  with  3,642  m 
1892-93.  The  number  aided  by  the  citizens'  relief  committees,  employed 
upon  the  public  works  and  by  the  public  poor  department,  represented 
about  85,000  families,  being  an  increased  or  unusual  aid  for  more  than 
40,000  persons. 

Wayfarers  and  Tramps. — Methods  of  reducing  the  number  of 
wayfarers  and  tramps  and  of  determining  those  worthy  of  assistance 
are  discussed.  The  commissioners,  in  conclusion,  recommend  legisla- 
tion designed  to  give  effect  to  the  following  principles: 

It  should  be  easier  to  convict  vagrants  and  tramps. 

Overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  town  shall  provide  decent  accom- 
modations of  food  and  lodging  for  wayfarers,  and  in  return  therefor 
shall  demand  work.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  wayfarers  to  comply  with 
this  demand  shall  constitute  prima  facie  evidence  of  tramping.  No  way- 
farer shall  be  lodged  in  police  stations  or  in  tramp  rooms  connected 
with  such  station.  These  stations  shall  be  reserved  solely  for  those 
under  criminal  charge  or  sentence.  Failure  on  part  of  the  overseers  of 
the  poor  to  demand  work  shall  be  subject  to  penalties. 

All  persons  found  riding  on  freight  trains  without  authorized  per- 
mission should  be  punished  with  the  penalties  against  tramps. 

There  should  be  uniform  methods  of  treating  wayfarers  throughout 
the  State. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  this  Commonwealth  to  establish  a  separate 
institution  for  the  care  and  training  of  tramps  and  vagrants  under 
30  years  of  age. 

Public  Works. — The  following  are  extracts  from  the  conclusions 
derived  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  large  body  of  conflicting 
evidence  presented  under  this  title: 

That,  as  a  rule,  the  city  does  not  do  construction  work  directly  as 
cheaply  as  can  a  contractor  to  whom  the  work  is  intrusted. 

That,  in  exceptional  instances,  where  civil-service  rules  are  honestly 
and  uniformly  followed,  and  where  the  city  is  not  too  strictly  limitM  by 
ordinances  as  to  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  and  other  conditions  of 
labor,  the  city  can  do  its  work  as  cheaply  as  any  private  employer  of 
labor. 

That  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  direct  municipal  employment 
is  generally  better  than  that  done  by  contractors. 
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Nonemployment  is  frequently  aggravated  by  the  influx  of  a  large 
number  of  nonresident  and  ofttimes  alien  laborers,  brought  iu  by  con- 
tractors. 

Greater  care  should  be  taken  in  the  letting  of  contracts  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  large  gangs  of  nonresident  and  particularly  alien 
labor,  unless  there  is  clear  proof  that  there  is  a  scarcity  in  the  vicinity 
of  labor  to  be  hired  at  a  fair  market  price. 

The  plans  for  the  establishment  of  factories  or  farms  on  State  initia- 
tive appear  impracticable. 

The  Amount  op  Konemployment  and  Causes  Thereop. — There 
is  but  little  statistical  material  available  which  will  show  the  amount 
of  nonemployment  in  the  different  trades  and  occupations  throughout 
the  State  for  any  series  of  years.  The  commission  made  special  inqui- 
ries into  conditions  of  employment  in  a  few  selected  industries,  with 
the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  amount  of  nonemployment  has 
been  increasing  or  decreasing  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  informa- 
tion is  presented  in  detail  for  each  of  the  trades  investigated,  it  being 
impracticable  to  make  a  summarization. 

Final  Report. — The  entire  subject  is  discussed  under  the  two  gen- 
eral heads  of  temporary  or  emergency  relief  and  permanent  measures. 
The  measures  for  temporary  relief  are  treated  under  five  subdivisions, 
as  follows: 

1.  The  permanently  established  relief  agencies  of  town  and  State, 
such  as  the  poor  departments. 

2.  Municipal  departments  of  public  works,  temporarily  used  for  fur- 
nishing work  relief. 

3.  Private  charities. 

4.  Special  relief  committees. 

5.  Labor  organizations. 

The  measures  for  permanent  relief  are  treated  as  follows: 

1.  Ilemoval  of  residents  of  the  cities  to  the  country  and  farms. 

2.  Removing  the  competition,  and  hence  displacement  of  free  labor 
occasioned  by  the  labor  of  inmates  of  reformatory  and  penal  institutions. 

3.  Reducing  the  hours  of  a  day's  labor. 

4.  Restriction  of  immigration. 

5.  An  extension  of  industrial  education. 

6.  Improving  the  intelligence  and  employment  oliices,  or  establishing 
free  employment  offices. 


RECENT  EOREIGK  STATISTICAL  PUBUCATIOKS. 

Systematisches  Verzeichnis  der  Oewerbe  fur  statiatuche  Zweck^  der  Han- 
dels-  und  Oewerhekammern  in  den  im  Beichsrathe  vertretenen  Konig- 
reichen  und  Ldndern.    1896.    87  pp. 

This  report  comprises  a  list  of  all  the  skilled  trades  in  the  countries 
rex)resented  in  the  Austrian  Parliament  (Beichsrath)  and  which  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  trade  regulations  established  by  law  (Gewer- 
beordnung).  It  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  their  statistical  work.  The  list  comprises  4,397  Indus- 
trial  and  2,101  mercantile  trades.  The  trades  are  divided,  according 
to  their  nature,  into  25  classes,  comprising  363  groups.  The  individuaJ 
trades  in  a  second  list  are  arranged  alphabetically. 

Die  getcerhlichen  OenossenscJiaften  in  Oesterreich.  Verfasst  und  keraus- 
gegehen  vom  staiistischen  Deparlement  im  h,  l\  HandeUminisierium, 
1895.    1,480  pp. 

This  is  the  first  complete  statistical  report  of  trades  guilds  in  Aus- 
tria published  by  the  Government.  The  guilds  herein  reported  include 
all  the  trades  associations  that  are  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  15, 1883,  and  also  those  whose  constitutions  have  not 
yet  been  approved  as  being  in  conformity  with  that  act.  Out  of  a  total 
of  5,317  trades  guilds  reported,  only  180  come  under  the  latter  class. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1883,  all  persons  carrying  on  similar 
skilled  trades  on  an  independent  basis  in  the  same  or  neighboring  towns, 
together  with  their  helpers  and  apprentices,  are  required  to  organize 
themselves  into  trades  guilds.  Under  certain  conditions  the  guilds 
may  also  be  composed  of  persons  of  different  trades.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  guilds,  992  are  compose/d  of  persons  of  the  same  and  allied 
trades,  and  4,325  of  persons  of  different  trades.  Owners  and  employees 
of  factories  are  not  included  within  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Owners 
of  shops  are  known  as  members  proper  (Mitglieder),  while  their  em- 
ployees are  regarded  as  associate  members  (Angehorige)  of  the  guilds. 

The  object  of  the  Austrian  trades  guilds  is,  among  other  things,  the 
regulation  of  the  relations  between  employers  and  employees,  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  ax^prentices,  the  care  of  workingmen  in  cases  of  ill- 
ness by  means  of  sick  insurance  funds,  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  journeymen's  homes  (Gesellen-Herbergen),  employment 
agencies,  arbitration  commissions,  trade  schools,  etc. 

The  statistics  contained  in  this  report  cover  upper  Austria,  lower 
Anstria,  Salzburg,  Styria,  Carinthia,  Garinola,  Trieste  and  vicinity, 
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Goritz  and  Gradiska,  Istria,  Tyrol,  Yorarlberg,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Sile- 
sia, Galicia,  Bukowina,  and  Dalmatia.  The  date  of  the  enumeration 
of  the  iudividnal  guilds  was  December  31, 1894,  except  in  the  case  of 
20,  which  were  founded  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1895,  and  are 
also  included. 

The  6,317  trades  guilds  within  the  territory  enumerated  contained 
554,335  members  x)roper  (owners  of  shops)  and  692,753  associate  mem- 
bers (employees),  making  a  total  of  1,247,088  members  and  associate 
members.    This  is  equal  to  5.3  per  cent  of  the  entire  resident  population. 

The  following  titles  of  the  various  tables  presented  in  the  report  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  enumeration: 

1.  Kumber  of  trades  guilds  and  number  of  members  proper  and  of 
associate  members  in  the  various  classes  of  guilds. 

2.  Trades  guilds  classified  according  to  territorial  extent  and  mem- 
bership. 

3.  Trades  guilds  classified  according  to  institutions  (dues,  member- 
ship qualifications,  sick  funds,  etc.). 

4.  Trades  guilds  classified  according  to  apprenticeship  conditions 
and  regulations. 

5.  Belief  funds  of  the  trades  guilds. 

6.  Dates  of  approval  of  the  constitutions  of  the  guilds,  of  employees' 
assemblies,  and  of  the  arbitration  commissions. 

7.  llelation  between  the  number  of  apprentices  and  the  number  of 
journeymen. 

8.  Trades  guilds  classified  according  to  the  dates  of  their  creation. 

9.  Trades  guilds  classified  according  to  the  population  of  the  locali- 
ties in  which  they  are  situated. 

10.  Trades  guilds  for  single  trades,  by  industries. 

11.  Provinces  and  minor  divisions  and  the  number  of  trades  guilds 
in  each. 

12.  Statistics  showing  population,  number  of  proprietors  of  estab- 
lishments, number  of  trades  guilds,  and  number  of  members  proper. 

The  tables  present  the  statistics  by  provinces  and  minor  divisions. 
Information  is  also  given  in  detail  for  each  individual  guild. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  guilds,  classified  according  to  the 
number  of  members  in  each : 

MEMBEIISHIP  OF  TRADES  GUILDS. 


Trades  guilds  having  a  inembership  of— 


1  to  30  members  and  associates  .... 
31  to  150  members  and  associates  .. 
151  to  300  members  and  associates . 
301  to  600  members  and  associates . 
601  to  1 ,500  members  and  associates 
Over  1,500  members  and  associates 
Not  reported 

Totel 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

195 

2,879 

1,352 

586 

187 

74 

44 

3.7 

64.2 

25.4 

11.0 

n.5 

1.4 

.8 

5.317 

100.0 
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It  appears  from  the  report  that  9.8  per  cent  of  all  the  trades  guilds 
have  110  journeymen  and  11.8  per  cent  have  no  apprentices  in  their 
membership.  There  are,  on  an  average,  in  a  single  guild  104.3  mem- 
bers proper,  97.5  journeymen,  and  32.8  apprentices,  or  a  total  member- 
ship of  234.G  per  guild. 

In*  connection  with  these  guilds  there  are  various  auxiliary  institu- 
tions created  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of  their 
organization,  as  contemplated  by  the  act  of  1883.  Thus,  of  the  whole 
number  of  guilds  enumerated,  3,196,  or  GO.l  p^  cent,  have  journey- 
men's assemblies;  3,049,  or  57.3  per  cent,  have  arbitration  commissions; 
122,  or  2.3  per  cent,  have  trade  and  continuation  schools,  and  399,  or 
7.5  per  cent,  have  journeymen's  homes  (Gesellen-Herbergen).  In  1,495, 
or  28,1  per  cent,  of  the  guilds  journeymen  may  be  represented  in  the 
executive  councils. 

A  very  important  featui*e  of  the  guilds  is  the  existence  of  relief 
funds.  Prior  to  the  act  of  1859  there  was  no  regular  system  of  sick- 
relief  organization  in  trades  guilds.  Although  there  existed  special 
journeymen's  funds,  neither  these  nor  the  regular  guild  funds  could  be 
regarded  as  actual  sick  funds.  The  act  of  1859  required  the  guilds  to 
either  establish  funds  for  the  relief  of  journeymen  in  case  of  sickness, 
or  to  participate  in  existing  sick  funds.  This  act  was  so  amended  by 
that  of  March  30, 1888,  that  all  existing  sick  funds  came  under  the 
provisions  of  the  latter  act,  and  as  a  result  they  now  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  sick-insurance  funds  of  Germany. 

The  report  shows  that  there  were  1,030  special  sick  funds  participated 
in  by  1,475  guilds.  This  leaves  3,842,  or  72.3  per  cent,  of  the  guilds 
without  special  relief  funds.  Seven  hundred  and  thirty-four,  or  71.3 
per  cent,  of  the  sick  funds  'pny  benefits  equal  to  the  legal  minimum 
required  in  the  case  of  district  sick  funds,  while  32,  or  3.1  i>er  cent,  pay 
larger  amounts.  In  2G4,  or  25.6  per  cent,  of  the  journeymen's  sick 
funds  the  benefits  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  permit  of  comparison. 

By  an  act  of  Ai)ril  4,  1889,  apprentices  who  are  members  of  trades 
guilds  are  permitted  to  participate  in  special  sick-relief  funds.  At 
the  time  of  the  enumeration  there  were  313  such  funds,  i)articipated  in 
by  388  trades  guilds.  There  were,  in  addition,  27  funds  for  both  jour- 
neymen and  apprentices,  and  42  proprietors'  sick  funds.  The  report 
shows  the  existence  of  23  special  funds  for  other  forms  of  relief. 

The  dues  required  of  participants  in  the  benefits  of  the  journeymen's 
sick-relief  funds  vary  in  the  different  guilds.  In  762,  or  74  per  cent  of 
the  funds,  the  dues  are  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  wages,  and  in  15,  or 
1.5  per  cent,  they  are  over  2  per  cent  of  the  wages.  In  150,  or  14.5 
I)er  cent  of  the  funds,  the  dues  are  fixed  at  10  kreutzer  (nearly  5  cents) 
or  under  per  week,  while  in  103,  or  10  i)er  cent  of  the  funds,  they  are 
over  10  kreutzer  (nearly  5  cents)  per  week. 

Each  trades  guild  makes  its  own  restrictions  and  regulations  regard- 
ing  the  employment  and  cducatiou  of  apprentices.    The  report  shows 
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that  4,797,  or  90.2  i)er  cent,  of  the  gailds  have  regulations  limiting  the 
number  of  apprentices,  and  in  85.8  per  cent  of  these  cases  the  limita- 
tions relate  to  the  employment  of  apprentices  by  masters  who  have  no 
journeymen  employees. 

Following  are  the  terms  of  apprenticeship  required  by  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  various  guilds:  2  years  or  under,  in  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
guilds;  3  years  in  23  i)er  cent;  4  years  in  6.6  per  cent;  2  to  3  years  in 
4.7  per  cent;  3  to  4  years  in  17.3  per  cent;  from  2  to  4  years  in  45.4 
per  cent. 

Special  regulations  governing  the  examination  of  apprentices  are  pro- 
vided for  in  4,282,  or  80.5  per  cent,  of  the  guilds. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  relation  between  the  number  of 
journeymen  and  the  number  of  apprentices  in  the  trades  guilds : 


JOURNKYMEK  AND  APPRENTICES  IN  TRADES  CiUILI>S. 


Trades  guilds  having — 


Neither  joamcymen  nor  apprentices 

Joameynien,  but  no  apprentices 

Apprentices,  but  no  junrneymen  — 
As  many  apprenticen  as  joumoynien 
More  journeymen  than  apprenticeH. 
More  apprentices  than  joume^'meu . 
Not  reported 

Total 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

280 

5.8 

260 

6.1 

161 

3.0 

115 

2.2 

3,396 

63.8 

1,012 

10.0 

84 

1.6 

6,317 

100.0 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  the  present  trades 
guilds  founded  during  each  of  the  specified  periods : 

DATE  OF  ESTABLISHMENT  OB"  TRADES  GUILDS. 


Pcrio<l. 


Eighth  century 

Eleventh  century 

Thirteenth  century 

Fourteenth  century 

Fifteenth  century 

Sixteenth  century 

Seventeenth  century 

First  half  of  eighteenth  century. . . 
Second  half  of  eighteenth  century. 

1801  to  1850 

1860  to  1882 

1883  to  1885 

Unknown , 


Total 


Number. 

Percent. 

1 

0.02 

1 

.02 

2 

.04 

2 

.04 

14 

.26 

37 

.70 

07 

1.82 

53 

1.00 

51 

.96 

60 

L13 

372 

7.00 

4,503 

86.38 

34 

.63 

5,  317 

100.00 

Tbe  periods  during  tbe  present  century  were  divided,  as  indicated, 
in  order  to  show  the  development  as  affected  by  legislation.  The  first 
period,  namely,  1801  to  1859,  was  prior  to  the  act  of  1859.  During  tbe 
second  period,  18G0  to  1882,  the  guilds  operated  under  that  act.  The 
last  period,  1883  to  1895,  shows  the  development  under  the  act  of 
March  15, 1883. 
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Btaiistique  des  Greres  et  de9  Becour$  a  la  Coneiliaiion  et  a  P Arbitrage 
Survenus  Pendant  FAnnee  1895.  Office  da  Travail,  Ministere  da  Com- 
merce, de  rindostrie,  des  Postes  et  dee  T^l^graphes.    xii,  336  pp. 

In  Bolletin  No.  1  was  given  a  brief  account  of  strikes  in  France 
daring  the  year  1894,  with  a  short  recapitnlation  of  the  principal  fig- 
ares  concerning  strikes  daring  the  period  1890  to  1894,  based  on  the 
annual  volumes  concerning  strikes  published  by  the  French  labor 
bureau.  The  present  volume  relates  to  strikes  during  1895,  and  its 
principal  resolts  are  summarized  in  the  following  notice.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  this  statement  the  same  structure  of  tables  and  form  of  pre- 
sentation have,  with  a  single  exception,  been  followed.  It  is  thus  an 
easy  matter  to  compare  the  information  for  1895  with  that  for  1894  and 
prior  years. 

In  1895  there  were  reported  a  total  of  405  strikes,  involving  1,208 
establishments,  in  which  45,801  workingmen  participated  as  strikers, 
aad  resulting  in  a  loss  of  617,469  days  labor,  which  latter  figure,  how- 
ever, includes  61,697  days  lost  by  5,899  persons  who  were  not  strikers 
but  were  thrown  out  of  employment  as  the  resivlt  of  strikes. 

In  1894  there  were  but  391  strikes,  but  they  involved  1,731  estab- 
lishments, 54,576  strikers,  and  caused  a  loss  of  1,062,469  (a)  days  of 
labor.  The  number  of  strikers  in  1895,  moreover,  represented  but 
12.83  out  of  every  1,000  persons  productively  employed,  as  against 
19.83  In  1894.  Strikes,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  were  coDsiderably  less 
severe  in  1895  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

But  little  difference  is  discernible  as  regards  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  by  the  strikers  in  the  two  years.  In  1895  out  of  the  total  of 
403  strikes  (2  strikes  not  having  been  terminated  when  the  record 
closed)  100,  or  24.81  per  cent,  were  successful,  117,  or  29.03  i)er  cent, 
were  partly  successful,  and  186,  or  46.16  per  cent,  resulted  in  failure. 
The. percentages  for  1894  were  21.48,  32.99,  and  45.53,  respectively.  A 
really  better  criterion  of  results  would  be  to  take  the  number  of  strik- 
ers as  a  basis.  Doing  this,  and  eliminating  the  number  of  strikers 
involved  In  strikes  not  yet  terminated,  it  will  be  found  that  8,565,  or 
18.72  per  cent,  of  strikers  succeeded,  20,672,  or  45.18  per  cent,  partly 
succeeded,  and  16,521,  or  36.10  per  cent,  failed  to  maintain  their 
demands.  In  1894  the  percentages  were  23.63,  45.41,  and  30.96, 
respectively. 

The  great  majority  of  strikes  in  1895,  320  out  of  405,  involved  but  1 
establishment,  30  involved  from  2  to  5  establishments,  20  from  6  to  10, 
27  from  11  to  25,  and  8  from  26  to  50  establishments. 

The  two  tables  that  follow  show  the  number  of  strikes,  strikers,  and 
establishments  Involved  according  to  the  results  of  the  strikes,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  days  work  lost  and  the  proportion  that  the  number 
of  strikers  represent  of  the  total  number  of  working  people  according 
to  17  main  groups  of  industries. 


a  The  report  for  1894  gWea  the  \oas  qa  V)0G2,4BQ  days. 
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STRIKES  IN  1895,  BY  INDU8TBISS. 


Industry. 


A^cnltnre,  forostiy^and  flsheries. 

Mining 

Ouarryine 

Food  prodacts 

Chemical  industries 

Printing 

Hides  and  leather 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing  ana  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) 

Metal  refining 

Metallic  goods 

PtecioQS-metal  work 

Stone  cutting  and  polishing,  glass 
and  pottery  work 

Building  trades  (stone,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  etc.) 

Transportation  and  handling 


Total 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

FaUed. 

Tol 

£stab- 

Estab- 

Estab- 

Strikes. 

Ush- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

Ush- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

lish- 
ments. 

Strikes. 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

4 
9 

2 

2 

4 

17 

3 

22 

6 

8 

13 

4 
1 

22 

1 

3 
5 

62 
10 

7 
8 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

13 

15 

11 

31 

9 

9 

18 

21 

a  39 

32 

66 

45 

52 

63 

93 

0141 

1 

1 

2 

2 

4 

5 

7 

3 

7 

4 

6 

7 

32 

14 

2 

0 

8 

110 

6 

68 

16 

1 

I 

1 

1 

3 

3 

5 

16 

39 

7 

66 

'     21 

23 

44 

4 

4 

2 

14 

8 

8 

14 

14 

55 

24 

226 

15 

99 

53 

4 

21 

3 

16 

9 

43 

16 

100 

277 

117 

636 

186 

483 

&405 

EsUb- 

lish- 

ments. 


4 

9 

47 

74 

16 

15 

a  62 

a  212 

8 

45 

187 

5 

128 


26 

380 
80 


b  1, 298 


a  Including  1  strike  not  yet  terminated. 
b  Ihcluding  2  strikes  not  yet  terminated. 

STRIKEBS  AKD  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  IN  1895,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fisheries 

Mining 

Quarrying 

^ood  products 

Chemical  industries 

Printing 

Hides  and  leather , 

Textiles  proper 

Clothing  and  cleaning 

Woodworking 

Building  trades  (woodwork) 

Metal  refining 

Metidlic  goods 

Preoious-metal  work 

Stone  cutting  and  polishing,  glass  and 

pottery  work , 

Building  trades   (stone,  tMurthenwure, 

glass,  etc.) 

Transportation  and  handling 


Total 


In  sue- 
cessful 
strikes. 


265 

705 
528 
305 
150 
786 
3,101 
16 
291 
440 
420 
650 


148 

585 
175 


8.565 


In  partly 
success- 
ful 
strikes. 


53 

1,506 

740 


1,564 

12 

459 

5,899 

32 

337 

407 

300 

689 


645 

5,613 
2,416 


20,672 


In  strikes 
which 
failed. 


8 
738 
421 
365 

2,042 
210 
872 

5,610 
97 
259 
417 
597 
967 


1,762 

826 
1,330 


16, 521 


Total 
strikers. 


61 

2,509 

1,866 

803 

3,911 

372 

(22,129 

dl4, 641 

145 

887 

1,264 

1.317 

2,306 


2,555 

7,024 
8,921 


^45,801 


Strikers 
per  1,000 
work  peo- 
ple, (a) 


0.02 

621.13 

(c) 

6.97 

65.18 

3.87 

dl6.66 

d20.27 

.20 

6.20 

(') 

13.86 
7.61 


24.50 

/19.27 
16.61 


^12. 83 


Days 

of  work 

lost. 


53 

51,919 

8,997 

1,105 

61,956 

1,730 

<fl6,4]2 

dl90.655 

3,800 

11,966 

20,503 

12,298 

28,820 


135, 483 

48,550 
23,162 


^617, 469 


a  Census  of  1891. 

6Includinj^  quanying. 

e  Included  in  minmg. 

d  Including  1  strike  not  yet  terminated. 


0  Included  in  building  trades  (stone,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  etc.). 
/Including  building  trades  (woodwork). 
g  Including  2  strikes  not  yet  terminated. 


According  to  the  number  of  strikes  the  industry  most  affected  was 
that  of  textiles  proper.  A  total  of  141  strikes,  involving  212  establish- 
ments and  14,641  strikers,  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  190,655  days  labor, 
occurred  in  this  industry.  !N"ext  in  importance  came  that  of  the  build- 
ing trades,  the  two  groupings  together  having  had  69  strikes,  involving 
567  establishments  and  8,288  workingmen,  and  causing  a  loss  of  69,053 
days  labor.    Metallic  goods  came  third  with  44  strikes,  128  establish- 
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ments,  2,306  strikers,  and  28,820  days  lost.  The  same  three  industries 
occupied  the  first  three  places  in  this  respect,  and  in  the  same  order, 
in  1894. 

As  regards  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  each  industry  taking 
part  in  strikes,  however,  the  chemical  industry  seems  to  have  been 
especially  affected  by  strikes,  over  65  per  cent  of  all  workingmen  in 
tJiat  industry  participating  in  1895;  stone  cutting  and  polishing,  glass 
and  pottery  work  coming  second  with  24.50  per  cent  of  all  workers 
engaged  in  strikes. 

The  information  given  in  the  two  preceding  tables  is  shown  in  the 
tables  which  follow,  according  to  the  causes  or  objects  for  which  strikes 
were  undertaken  instead  of  according  to  industries. 

STRIKES  IN  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  ooneidorablo  cumber  of  Btrikes  trere  due  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  facts  In  snch  caaes  have 
been  tabulated  under  each  cause.  Hence  the  totals  for  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
those  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Cause  or  ohject. 


Succeeded. 


Strikes. 


For  increase  of  wages 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours  of  labor 
with  prt'sent  or  increased  wages. 

Kelatiug  to  time  and  method' of 
]>a.vnieu  t  of  wages,  etc 

For  or  against  moditication  of  con- 
ditions  of  work 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  modification  of^hop 
riile» 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines. 

Against  discharge  of  workmen, 
foremen,  ordirectors,  or  for  thoir 
reinHtateinent 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  fore- 
men, or  directors 

Against  employment  of  women  .. 

For  discharge  of  ai>])renticc8  or 
limitation  m  number 

Kelating  to  deduction  from  wages 
for  t  he  support  of  insurance  and 
aid  funds 

Other 


48 
13 

23 

13 

10 
2 

3 

3 

7 
16 


3 

2 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


180 
14 

170 

60 

17 
2 

3 
3 

18 
18 


29 

9 


Succeeded 
partly. 


FaUed. 


Total. 


Strikes. 


78 
13 

7 

1 

4 
2 

1 
o 

3 
5 


Estab-  * 

liah- 
ments. 


434 
13 

83 

13 

4 
2 

1 
2 


5 


1 

Strikes. 

Estab- 

Ush- 

ments. 

Strikes. 

70 
30 

282 
31 

190 
a  57 

19 

223 

49 

7 

7 

21 

14 

6 

]6 
50 

2% 
10 

15 
7 

-     15 

7 

19 

12 

18 

20 

a29 

35 
3 

38 
3 

56 
3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

11 

8 

30 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


696 
a  59 

476 

80 

37 
54 

19 

12 

a42 

61 
3 


29 
42 


a  Including  1  strike  not  vol  terminated. 
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STRIKERS  A^l>  DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST  IN  1895,  BY  CAUSES. 

[A  considerable  nnmlN^r  of  fttrikoH  -were  doe  to  two  or  three  causes,  and  the  faclA  in  snch  cases  have 
bet^n  tabulated  under  each  raii.se.  Hence  the  totalH  fur  this  table  necessarily  would  not  agree  with 
tho.se  for  the  preceding  tables.] 


Canse  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

A  gainst  reduction  of  wages 

Fur  reiluction  of  hours  of  labor  with  present  or 

increased  wages 

Relating  to  time  and  methodof  payment  of  wages, 


etc 


For  or  against  modification  of  conditions  of  work. 

Against  piecework 

For  or  against  mo<lification  of  shop  rules 

For  abolition  or  reduction  of  fines 

Against  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  di- 
rectors, or  for  their  reinstatement 

For  discharge  of  workmen,  foremen,  or  directors. 

Against  employment  of  women 

For  discharge  of  apprentices  or  limitation  in  num- 


ber 


Relating  to  deduction  from  wages  for  the  support 

of  insurance  and  aid  funds 

Other  


In  suc- 
cessful 
strikes. 


4,224 
G82 

3,602 

1,734 

1,109 

32 

208 

d02 

938 
1,318 


164 

378 
85 


In  partly 
success- 
ful 
'strikes. 


15. 781 
842 

777 

610 
2,707 

500 
35 
55 

747 
837 


142 


In  strikes 
which 
failed. 


8,861 
1,640 

1,727 

334 
1,046 

510 
1,257 
1,262 

3,520 

2,798 

52 

21 


244 


TotHl 
strikers. 


28. 866 

a  3,204 

6,106 

2,678 
4,862 
1,051 
1,500 
1,819 

0  5.217 

4,953 

52 

185 

378 
471 


Days 

of  work 

lost. 


382, 310 
a  39, 621 

07, 451 

13, 291 
88,143 
12,386 
14,150 

8,722 

o 177. 741 

33, 523 

1,276 

6,524 

5,373 
3,503 


a  Including  1  strike  not  yet  terminated. 

Tlie  demand  for  higher  wages  or  the  refusal  to  accept  a  reduction  of 
wages  alone  or  in  connection  with  other  causes  still  continues,  as  in 
former  years,  the  chief  cause  of  strikes.  This  cause  accounts  for  62.47 
per  cent  of  all  strikes,  70  per  cent  of  all  strikers,  and  68.33  per  cent 
of  days  of  labor  lost.  The  question  of  the  employment  or  nonemploy- 
ment  of  workingmen,  foremen,  or  directors  figures  as  the  second  impor- 
tant cause,  having  produced  85  strikes  in  1895  as  against  78  in  1894. 
Demand  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labor  caused  30  strikes  in  1894  and 
49  in  1895.  These  strikes  resulted  in  the  substitution  of  11  hours  of 
labor  in  place  of  12  in  14  cases,  of  10  hours  in  place  of  11  in  8  cases, 
and  of  10  hours  in  place  of  12  in  4  cases. 

The  results  of  strikes  according  to  their  importance  and  severity — 
that  is,  according  to  the  number  of  persons  involved  and  the  duration 
of  the  strikes — is  shown  in  the  two  tables  that  follow: 


STRIKES  AND  STRIKERS,  BY  DURATION  OF  STRIKES,  IN  1895. 


Days  of  duration. 


7  or  under  . 

8  to  16 

16  to  30  ... . 
31  to  100. . . 
101  or  over. 


Total 


Strikes. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


72 
16 

4 
8 


100 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


73 
20 
13 
11 


117 


Failed. 


131 

25 

16 

11 

3 


186 


Total. 


276 
61 
33 

a31 


b405 


Strikers. 


Suc- 
ceeded. 


6,441 

1,253 

350 

521 


8,565 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 


11,405 
5,298 
1,502 
2,467 


20, 672 


Failed. 


7,182 
2,173 
3,190 
2,719 
1,257 


16, 521 


Total. 


25,028 

8,724 

5,042 

o5,  738 

<i  1,269 


b 45, 801 


a  Including  1  strike  not  yet  terminated.  ^Including  2  strikes  not  yet  terminated. 
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DURATION  OF  STRIKES  IK  1885,  BY  NITMBER  OF  STRIKERS  INVOLVED. 


Strikes. 

Daya  of  duration. 

StrikeciB  involved. 

• 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 

partly. 

Failed. 

Total. 

Ito7. 

8  to  IS. 

16to30. 

31  to 
100. 

101  or 
over. 

25  or  nndfiT ................ 

25 
29 
18 
16 
12 

27 
20 
24 

21 

18 

3 

4 

84 
31 
38 
18 
10 
3 
2 

a  137 

a  81 

80 

55 

40 

6 

6 

101 
63 
54 
28 
26 
2 
2 

23 
6 

15 
9 
5 
1 
2 

6 
5 

8 
9 
3 

1 
1 

6 
a6 
3 
9 
5 
1 
I 

al 

26  to  50 

1 

51  to  100 

101  to  200 

201  to  500 

1 

501  to  1.000 

1 

1.001  or  over 

Total 

100 

117 

186 

&405 

276 

61 

33 

a  31 

b4 

a  Including  1  strike  not  yet  terminated. 


b  Including  2  strikes  not  yet  terminated. 


The  great  majority  of  strikes  were  comparatively  unimportant  affairs. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  or  over  two- thirds,  lasted  less  than  8  days 
and  but  35  lasted  a  month  or  over,  while  137,  or  over  one-third,  involved 
less  than  26  persons  and  but  12  involved  over  500  persons.  None  of 
the  12  large  strikes  were  completely  successful,  7  having  resulted  in  a 
compromise  and  5  having  been  failures. 

There  are  two  classes  of  information  contained  in  these  reports  of 
the  French  bureau  that  were  not  touched  upon  in  the  first  notice,  but 
concerning  which  it  will  perhaps  be  well  to  make  some  mention.  A 
considerable  i)ortion  of  each  report,  in  the  present  case  169  pages,  is 
devoted  to  giving  an  account  of  the  more  important  strikes  of  the  year  j 
and  secondly,  beginning  with  the  volume  for  1893,  information  is  given 
concerning  the  extent  to  which  use  has  been  made  of  the  law  of 
December  27,  1892,  relating  to  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Briefly  stated,  this  law  provides  that  on  the  arising  of  any  difficulty 
between  an  employer  and  his  employees  the  question  in  dispute  can,  if 
both  parties  agree,  be  submitted  to  a  council  of  conciliation,  or,  if  an 
actual  strike  has  been  begun,  to  a  council  of  arbitration,  which,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  local  justice  of  the  peace,  attempts  to  arrive  at 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  or  the  justice  of  the  peace  may  himself  take 
the  initiative  and  request  the  parties  to  submit  their  difference  to  such 
a  council.  This  council  consists  of  delegates,  not  exceeding  five  in 
number,  chosen  by  each  party.  If  they  fail  to  reach  an  agreement  they 
can  appoint  one  or  more  arbitrators.  The  submission  of  a  dispute  to 
arbitration,  however,  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  the  decision,  no  matter 
how  arrived  at,  can  not  be  legally  enforced,  its  acceptance  being  a 
matter  to  be  determined  by  the  parties  as  they  deem  best. 

Demands  for  the  application  of  this  law  were  made  in  the  case  of  84 
of  the  405  strikes  occurring  during  1895,  or  in  20.74  per  cent  of  all  labor 
disputes.  The  initiative  in  making  these  demands  was  taken  46  (a) 
times  by  the  workingmen,  twice  by  the  employers,  3  times  by  both 
the  employers  and  employees,  and  34  (a)  times  by  the  justice  of  the 


a  In  the  case  of  I  strike  extending  to  the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isdro 
the  initiative  in  I  department  wae  taken  hy  the  workinfrmeu  and  in  the  other  by  the 
Justice  of  the  peace. 
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peace.  In  4  cases  work  was  resumed  without  waiting  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  councils  of  arbitration,  in  3  of  which  the  strikers  abandoned  their 
claims  and  in  the  fourth  a  compromise  was  effected.  In  the  remaining 
80  cases  submission  to  arbitration  was  refused  in  34,  of  which  32  were 
by  the  employers  and  2  by  the  workingmen.  In  2  of  these  cases  the 
intervention  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  led  to  a  settlement,  and  in  a 
third  the  employer  was  compelled  to  accept  arbitration  by  those  of  his 
employees  who  had  not  struck  threatening  to  join  the  others.  Arbitra- 
tion was  thus  definitely  refused  in  31  cases.  In  these  31  cases  the 
refusal  to  arbitrate  was  followed  in  3  cases  by  the  immediate  resumption 
of  work.  The  remaining  28  cases  were  fought  out,  resulting  in  success 
for  the  strikers  in  4  cases,  in  partial  success  in  9,  and  in  failure  in  15. 

Councils  of  arbitration  were  constituted  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
remaining  49  strikes.  Twenty-four  of  these  were  immediately  adjusted 
by  the  council,  and  5  others  later  on  as  the  result  of  further  negotia- 
tions. Of  these  29  thus  settled,  4  were  in  favor  of  the  strikers,  24  were 
compromised,  and  1  was  in  favor  of  the  employer.  It  is  a  matter  of 
interest  to  notice  the  large  number  of  strikes  that  were  thus  settled  by 
mutual  concessions  on  the  part  of  both  parties.  The  20  strikes  remain- 
ing, in  which  the  constitution  of  councils  proved  of  no  avail,  resulted 
in  success  for  the  workingmen  in  3  cases,  in  compromise  in  8  cases,  and 
failure  in  9  cases. 

In  addition  to  these  84  strikes  in  which  the  constitution  of  councils 
of  arbitration  was  asked,  5  demands  were  made  by  the  employees  for 
the  submission  of  differences  to  councils  of  conciliation  before  the  actual 
outbreak  of  the  strikes.  In  one  of  these  cases  the  employers  refused  to 
discuss  the  matter  and  the  workingmen  continued  their  work ;  in  4  cases 
a  council  was  constituted  and  a  settlement  not  being  achieved,  strikes 
resulted,  the  outcome  being  2  compromises  and  2  failures  for  the  strikers. 

The  year  1895  was  the  third  year  that  the  law  concerning  arbitration 
had  been  in  force.  In  the  first  year,  1893,  arbitration  was  requested 
in  109  of  the  034  strikes,  or  in  17.19  per  cent  of  all  strikes;  in  1894,  in 
101  of  the  391  strikes,  or  25.83  per  cent  of  all  strikes.  In  1893,  51  of 
these  cases  were  finally  adjusted  by  the  councils,  resulting  12  times  in 
success  to  the  strikers,  26  times  in  a  compromise,  and  13  times  in  fail- 
ure. In  1894,  53  cases  were  thus  adjusted,  the  results  being  13  suc- 
cesses, 24  compromises,  and  16  failures.  In  1895,  if  to  the  29  cases 
settled  by  the  councils  as  the  result  of  formal  meetings  there  be  added 
the  4  strikes  adjusted  before  the  councils  could  be  formed  and  the  3 
strikes  terminated  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  employers  concerning 
arbitration  was  known,  there  were  adjusted  a  total  of  36  strikes,  4  of 
which  resulted  in  success,  25  in  compromises,  and  7  in  failures. 

Since  the  law  went  into  effect,  therefore,  arbitration  was  requested  in 
295  out  of  1,430  strikes,  or  in  20.63  per  cent  of  all  strikes.  Owing  to  the 
refusal  to  arbitrate,  or  for  other  reasons,  bat  140  of  these  strikes  were 
actually  adjusted  by  councils  of  arbitration,  their  decisions  resulting  in 
29  successes  to  the  strikers,  in  75  compromises,  and  in  36  failures. 
6139— No.  5 7 
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Report  of  the  Strikes  and  Lockouts  of  1894  in  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland, 
1895.  345  pp.  (Published  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade.) 

This  report  treats  of  the  state  of  the  labor  market  and  the  namber, 
character,  magnitude,  and  method  of  settlement  of  the  strikes  and 
lockouts  that  occurred  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  1894.  The 
statistics  are  presented  in  detail  for  each  dispute,  and  the  summarized 
statements  include  comparative  data  for  previous  years. 

The  state  of  the  labor  market  in  1894  and  in  the  seven  preceding 
years  is  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  the  members  of  trade  societies 
that  were  reported  as  unemployed  at  the  close  of  each  month  during 
the  period.    These  percentages  are  shown  in  the  following  statement: 


PERCEKTAGS  OF  MEMBERS  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  REPORTED  AS  UNEMPLOYED  AT 

THE  END  OF  EACH  MONTH,  1887  TO  18M. 


Month. 


January . . 
Febraary  ■ 
Ifaroh.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aninist... 
September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 


1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 
1.4 

189L 

1802. 

1803. 

10.3 

7.8 

3.1 

8.4 

t.O 

10.0 

8.5 

7.0 

2.8 

1.4 

2.6 

5.7 

9.5 

7.7 

6.7 

2.2 

1.7 

2.8 

6.7 

8.7 

6.8 

5.2 

2.0 

2.0 

2.7 

5.4 

6.9 

8.5 

4.8 

2.0 

2.0 

8.0 

5.9 

6.2 

8.0 

4.6 

1.8 

1.0 

2.9 

5.2 

5.8 

8.5 

8.9 

1.7 

2.3 

8.8 

5.0 

6.2 

8.3 

4.8 

2.5 

2.3 

4.2 

5.1 

7.1 

7.5 

4.4 

2.] 

2.6 

4.5 

6.2 

7.3 

8.6 

4.4 

1.8 

2.0 

4.4 

7.8 

7.3 

8.5 

8.1 

1.5 

2.4 

8.8 

8.3 

7.2 

6.9 

3.3 

1.7 

3.0 

4.4 

10.2 

7.9 

1894. 


7.0 
6.3 

6.5 
6.1 
6.3 

6.3 
7.4 

7.7 
7.6 
7.4 
7.0 
7.7 


A.t  the  end  of  1888  the  number  of  unions  reporting  the  number  of 
their  unemployed  seldom  exceeded  20,  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  200,000,  while  at  the  end  of  1894  there  were  62  unions  reporting 
with  a  membership  of  362,000.  While  the  increase  in  the  number 
reported  enhances  the  value  of  the  figures  for  the  later  years,  the  per- 
centages given  in  the  above  statement  arc  not  absolutely  comparable 
for  the  entire  period  of  eight  years,  the  general  effect  being  that  the 
percentages  for  the  earlier  years  are  slightly  too  high. 

The  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  and 
the  persons  affected  by  them,  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  3894  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement : 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  AND  PERSONS  APFBCTBD  IN  1894. 
[Persoiiii  affecte<l  means  persona  thrown  oat  of  w(vk.] 


DlTision. 


England.... 

Wales 

S<-otland  .  . 
Ireland..... 

Total. 


Total 

strikes 

and  look 

onts. 


Strikes  and  look- 
outs for  which 
persons  affncted 
were  reported. 


Persons 
affected. 


168.114 

IR^SdO 

iao.4<l7 

7.284 

324,246 
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The  causes  or  objects  of  the  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  whether  suc- 
cessful or  otherwise,  and  the  number  of  persons  affected  are  shown  in 
the  following  statements: 

RSSULTS  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES,  IN  1894. 


Canse  or  oliject. 


Wages 

Hours  of  labor 

Working  arrangements 

Class  disputes 

Uiiiunism 

Other  causes  or  ol\)eota. 
Cause  not  known 


Total. 


182 
8 

79 
29 
87 


372 


1    Sue- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

181 

190 

81 

;         8 

12 

2 

60 

79 

11 

8 

26 

3 

8 

28 

8 

18 

66 

4 

2 

244 

388 

66 

Total. 


564 

23 

219 
66 
74 

114 

2 

1.061 


PERSONS  AFFECTED  BY   STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS,  BY  CAUSES   AND  RESULTS, 

IN  1894. 

[Persons  alTected  means  persons  thrown  oat  of  work.] 


Saeceeded. 

Succeeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  reported. 

Total. 

Canse  or 
object. 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 

and 

look- 

onts. 

Persons 
affected. 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outs. 

Persons 
aflbcted. 

Wages 

Hoars  of  la- 
bor   

176 
6 

78 

27 
36 

38 

31,150 

2,860 

16,042 

1.612 
12,570 

8,687 

156 

2 

47 

8 
5 

16 

93,681 

1,560 

9,187 

813 
706 

6.382 

178 
12 
77 

24 

28 

64 

107, 112 

1,886 

12,128 

1.248 
2,202 

11,786 

17 

8,110 

526 

20 

207 

81 

71 

112 

234,908 

6,106 

37,768 

8.609 
16,619 

26,266 

Working  ar- 
rangements 

Class  dis- 
putes   

Unimiism .... 

Other  caases 
or  olijeots.. 

6 

2 
2 

4 

1,466 

26 
42 

499 

Total.. 

360 

71,661 

234     111,078 

1 

873 

186,373 

30 

6,183 

907 

324.246 

The  number  of  persons  thrown  out  of  employment  during  1894  is 
shown  for  997  strikes  and  lockouts;  the  remaining  64  are  known  to  have 
been  insignificant.  Of  the  324,245  persons  thrown  out  of  employment, 
257,937  were  directly  engaged  in  the  disputes  and  66,308  were  indi- 
rectly engaged.  The  number  of  persons  affected  was  less  by  312,141 
than  the  number  reported  affected  for  1893,  and  the  average  number 
per  dispute  was  306,  as  compared  with  814  in  1893.  The  average  dura- 
tion in  working  days  was  24.6,  as  compared  with  28  days  in  1893. 

The  information  concerning  the  strikes  and  lockouts  for  which  the 
number  of  persons  affected  and  the  working  days  lost  were  reported  is 
summarized  in  the  following  statement.  The  total  number  of  persons 
affected  is  also  shown.  The  strikes  and  lockouts  are  grouped  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  persons  affected. 
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WORKING  DAYS  L06T  AND  PBB80NS  AFFECTED  BY  STBIKBS  AND  LOCK017TS 

IN18M. 

[Peraons  affected  meao*  penona  thrown  oat  of  work.] 


Groaps. 


5,000  persons  and  npward 

1,000  to  5,000  persons 

600  to  1,000  persons 

100  to  500  persons 

Under  100  persons-- 

Total 


Strikes  and  loekonts  ftvr  which  both  per- 
sons affectedand  working  days  lost  were 
reported. 


Knmber. 


4 

48 

60 

276 

490 


877 


Persons 
affected. 


118,000 
80,133 
40,608 
61, 152 
16,160 


316,043 


Working  days  lost. 


Knmber. 


5,906.000 
010,839 
378,231 

1,632,486 
406,060 


0,822,006 


ATorage 

per 

person 

affected. 


50.8 
11.4 
0.8 
26.7 
25.1 


29.6 


Strikes  and  lock- 
oats  for  which 
persons  affected 
were  reported. 


Kombor. 


4 

40 

69 

297 


Persms 
aflbcted. 


118.000 
81,133 
40,506 
65,811 
18,7<a 


997 


824,215 


In  the  following  statement  the  strikes  and  loekonts  are  grouped 
according  to  the  method  of  settlement: 

METHOD  OF  SETTLEMENT  OF  STRIKES  AND  LOOKOUTS  £N  1894. 

[Disputes  settled  by  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  the  methods  enomerated  have  been  classed 
ander  the  most  import«nt  one.  Dispates  settied  partly  by  arbitration  and  narUy  by  other  methods 
are  classed  under  arbitration.    Persons  affected  means  persons  thrown  oat  oz  wore.] 


Method  of  settlement. 


Negotiation  or  conoiltatlon  between  the  parties 

Mediation  or  conciliation  by  third  parties 

Arbitration 

Sabmission  of  work  people 

Replacement  of  hanas 

Closing  of  works  or  establishments 

Withdrawal  or  disappearance  of  cause  without  mutual  agreement 
Indefinite,  or  no  inlormation 

Total 


Total 
strikes 

and 
lockouts. 


607 

18 

32 

170 

169 

18 

6 

66 


1,061 


Strikes  and  lock- 
outs for  which 
persons  aflected 
were  reported. 


Numbor. 


683 

18 

?2 
162 
156 

11 
6 

80 


997 


Persons 
alBBeted. 


144.125 

6.899 

10,786 

147,  OU 
6,461 


1,; 

6,133 


324,246 


Although  the  largest  nninber  of  dispntes  during  the  year  were  set- 
tled by  negotiation  between  the  parties  or  by  some  other  conciliatory 
method,  the  largest  proportion  of  work  people  affected  had  their  dis- 
pntes terminated  by  snbinission. 

The  settlement  of  disputes  by  conciliation  and  arbitration  is  treated 
separately.  The  modes  of  settlement  considered  under  this  head  are 
only  those  in  which  an  independent  individual  or  permanent  body 
intervened  or  took  part.  Settlements  due  to  the  mediation  of  a  trade 
union  or  trades  council  on  the  one  side  or  association  of  employers  or 
chamber  of  commerce  on  the  other  are  not  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Including  disputes  which  began  in  1893  and  were  referred  to  arbi- 
tration or  settlement  by  conciliation  in  1894,  but  excluding  those  com- 
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meoced  in  1894  and  referred  to  settlement  in  1895,  there  were  42, 
affecting  18,325  persons,  as  compared  with  25  in  1893,  affecting  312,009 
I)er8ons.  The  decrease  in  the  number  affected  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  1893  the  greatest  dispute  of  the  year,  yiz,  that  in  the  coal  trade, 
involved  no  less  than  300,000  persons.  This  dispute  was  settled  by 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Bosebery. 

In  the  following  statement  the  strikes  and  lockouts  settled  by  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration  are  classified  according  to  the  agency  employed 
in  their  settlement: 

STKIKSS  AND  LOCKOUTS  SETTLED  BY  COIICILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION  IN  1894. 

[Persona  affected  means  persona  thrown  otfl  of  work.] 


Agency  employed. 


Trade  boarda 

Indirldoala 

Tradea  cooneUa  and  federationa  of  trade 
nniona  (diaputea  between  gronpa  of  work 
people) 

Total 


Conciliation. 


Strikes 
and  look- 
on  ta. 


7 
11 


19 


Persons 
affected. 


2,572 
2.799 


312 


Strikes 

and  lock 

onts. 


6,«83 


Arbitration. 


TotaL 


8 
16 


23 


Persons 
affected. 


2.957 
9,187 


498 


12,642 


Strikes 

and  lock- 

oQta. 


10 
27 


42 


Persons 
affected. 


5,529 
11,986 


810 


18,325 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  permanent  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  are  ineffective  because  so  few  disputes  were  settled  by 
them.  The  greater  part  of  their  work  consisted  in  dealing  with  ques- 
tionsy  any  or  all  of  which  might,  if  unsettled,  have  terminated  in  strikes. 
Their  work,  in  fact,  is  rather  preventive  than  remedial. 

In  all  64  trade  boards  are  believed  to  have  existed  in  1894.  Ten  of 
these  boards  dealt  with  no  questions  during  the  year.  The  number  of 
cases  reported  as  dealt  with  by  the  remaining  54(a)  boards  was  1,733, 
of  which  368  were  withdrawn  by  one  or  both  of  the  parties,  or  referred 
back  or  ruled  out  of  order  by  the  boards.  Thus,  1,365  cases  were 
settled  in  1894,  as  compared  with  1,228  in  1893.  Of  these  1,365  the 
boards  settled  1,142,  the  remaining  223  being  referred  to  arbitrators 
by  the  boards  or  settled  by  independent  chairmen  of  the  boards. 

Out  of  22  district  boards  believed  to  have  been  in  existence  during 
the  year,  only  7  are  known  to  have  offered  their  services  in  any  dis- 
pute, and  only  3  actually  dealt  with  any  questions. 

The  loss  to  employers  and  work  people  caused  by  strikes  and  lock- 
oats  is  shown  by  statistics  taken  from  the  returns  received  "from 
employers  and  trade  unions. 

a  In  the  case  of  B  of  these  boards  no  information  was  reported;  in  the  case  of  2 
only  the  principal  qaestions  dealt  with  were  reported. 
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The  iBformation  contaiBed  in  the  foUowiBg  sammary  was  taken  from 
the  returns  received  from  employers: 

COST  OF  STRIKES  AlTD  LOCKOUTS  IN  18M,  AS  BSPOKTSD  BT  EMPLOYKBS. 


Items. 


SstJmated  TBlne  of  fixed  o»piUl  laid  idle 

E«tim»ted  ralae  of  oapital  where  number  of  persons  is  not  known. . . 

Estimated  annual  rataole  raiae  of  property  laid  idle 

Estimated  actual  outlay  by  employers  in  stopping  and  reopening 

works,  and  in  payment  or  flzed  obargea,  salaries,  etc 

Estimated  actual  outlay  in  cases  where  number  of  persons  is  not 

known 

Amount  paid  in  defense  against  strikes  or  in  support  of  lookouts  by 

organisations  of  employ  en....  f. 


Amount. 

Strikes 

and 

loekonta. 

$48. 286, 008 
2.130,783 
1,343,781 

193 

2 

129 

832.884 

180 

50.962 

8 

7.835 

12 

Persons 
affected. 


65.306 


68,587 


3,606 


Oompiled  from  partial  retnms,  the  trade  anions  reported  $233,529  as 
expended  during  1894  from  trade-union  funds  in  support  of  strikes  or 
defense  against  lockouts  in  329  disputes  involving  35,946  persons.  For 
5  of  these  disputes,  however,  the  persons  involved  were  not  reported. 
The  amount  expended  in  this  manner  from  funds  other  than  those  of 
trade  unions  is  reported  as  $33,944  for  142  disputes  involving  21^665 
l)ersons. 


DB0I8I0HS  OF  COURTS  APFECTIHO  LABOR. 

[This  snhjecty  began  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continned  in  successive  i:^n«f8,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  hj  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Emplotbbs'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Cul/ver  v,  Ala- 
hama  B.  R.  Co,  18  Southern  Reporter,  pa^e  8J27. — Section  2590  of  the 
Code  of  Alabama  provides  that  ^^  when  a  yiersonal  injury  is  received  by 
a  servant  or  employee  in  the  service  or  bnsiness  of  the  master  or 
employer,  the  master  or  employer  is  liable  to  answer  in  damages  to 
snch  servant  or  employee  as  if  he  were  a  stranger,  and  not  engaged  in 
snch  service  or  employment,  in  the  cases  following: 

•  •••••• 

"6.  When  such  injury  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  any 
person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  master  or  employer,  who 
has  the  charge  or  control  of  any  signal,  x)oints,  locomotive,  engine, 
switch,  car,  or  train  upon  a  railway,  or  of  any  part  of  the  track  of  a 
railway." 

Under  the  above  provision  suit  was  brought  against  the  Alabama 
Midland  Railway  Company  by  Levin  L.  Culver  as  administrator  of 
Virgil  Mowdy,  deceased,  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by 
Mowdy,  which  resulted  in  his  death,  caused  by  the  alleged  negligence 
of  an  engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive.  Judgment  was  given  by 
the  circuit  court  of  Dale  County,  Ala.,  for  the  railroad  company, 
whereupon  Culver  appealed  to  the  supreme  court,  which  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  circuit  court  and  remanded  the  case  by  decision 
rendered  December  19, 1895. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  Judge  Coleman  said: 

The  employer  is  liable  for  an  injury  inflicted  upon  an  employee  by  the 
i^^S^igei^ce  of  a  coemployee  when  such  negligence  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  the  employer's  act  [section  2590,  Code  of  Alabama],  and 
that  without  reference  to  the  care  and  diligence  used  by  the  empliyer 
in  the  selection  of  his  servants  or  employees.  The  employer's  act  in 
no  wise  relieves  the  employer  from  the  duty  of  selecting  with  re  ison- 
able  care  his  servant.  The  act  imposes  a  farther  liability,  and  makes 
him  re8i>onsible  for  injuries  sustained  by  an  employee  in  consequence 
of  any  neglect  by  the  employer  or  his  servants,  specified  in  the  act 
it8el£ 
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Ekflotebs'  Liability — ^Railboad  Compahibs— Xet^r  r.  Jftmie- 
MOia  Belt  Line  and  Transfer  Co.  65  Nortkwetiem  Reporter ,  page  269. — 
Ib  this  case  the  allegations  of  the  complaint  of  the  plaintiff  were  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  been  employed  in  the  defendant's  stock  yards  and 
that,  when  a  stock  train  arrived,  his  dnty  was  to  step  fironi  a  high 
platform  up  on  top  of  the  cars  as  they  drew  np  opposite  the  platform 
and  pnll  bundles  of  hay  from  the  platform  np  on  the  top  of  the  cars; 
that  the  conductor  of  the  train  negligently  ordered  him  to  step  from 
the  platform  np  on  the  top  of  a  passing  car  while  it  was  going  at  too 
great  a  rate  of  speed  to  enable  him  to  do  so  with  safety,  a  fact  which 
was  unknown  to  him,  and  that  owing  to  the  dangerous  rate  of  speed  of 
the  car,  he,  while  stepping  upon  it,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  his 
arm  run  over  by  the  wheels  of  a  car. 

From  an  order  by  the  district  court  of  Hennepin  County,  Minn.,  over- 
ruling the  defendant's  demurrer  toLeier's  complaint,  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  tribunal,  on  December  13, 1805, 
sustained  the  action  of  the  district  court,  and  decided  that,  acoording 
to  the  complaint,  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  reason  of  exposure  to 
hazards  peculiar  to  the  operation  of  railroads,  and  that  the  case  was 
within  the  purview  of  section  2701  of  the  General  Statutes  of  1804  of 
Minnesota,  making  railroad  companies  liable  to  their  servants  for  iigu- 
ries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  their  fellow-servants. 

The  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Mitchell, 
who,  after  summarizing  the  allegations  of  the  complaint,  said: 

We  think  the  fair  construction  of  these  allegations  is:  First,  that  it 
was  usual  and  customary  for  defendant's  servants  to  do  this  work  under 
the  directions  of  the  conductor,  and,  hence,  that  in  giving  such  instruc- 
tions the  conductor  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  duty;  second, 
that  the  conductor  knew,  or,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  ought  to 
have  known,  that  the  car  was  moving  too  fast  for  the  plaintiff  to  step 
upon  it  without  exposing  himself  to  great  danger  of  personal  injury. 
If  this  was  so,  then  the  conductor  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  giving 
the  order.  It  does  not  appear— certainly  not  conclusively — ^^from  the 
allegations  of  the  complaint  that  defendant  [plaintiff]  \vas  guilty  of 
negligence  in  obeying  the  order.  It  must  be  remembered  that  con- 
tributory negligence  is  a  matter  of  defense  and  tbat  a  {daintiff  is  not 
required  to  negative  it  in  his  complaint.  In  doing  the  work  which  he 
was  doing,  in  getting  upon  a  moving  car,  plaintiff  was  exposed  to  an 
element  of  hazard  or  condition  of  danger  which  is  peculiar  to  railroad 
business,  and,  as  this  element  of  danger  caused  or  contributed  to  his 
injury,  the  statute  (Oen.  St.  1894,  Sec.  2701)  applies,  and  the  railway 
company  would  be  liable  if  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow-servant. 


Bmploybbs'  Liability— Bailboad  Oompanibs— PeaiMytmnia  Co. 
V.  MoCann.  42  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  768.— The  fbUowing  are  the 
facts  in  this  case:  McOann,  who  was  a  brakemau  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  in  attempting,  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
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Bylvania,  to  board  one  of  its  moving  cars,  pat  his  foot  in  a  stirrup  that 
was  suspended  from  the  sill  of  the  car  and  used  as  a  step  in  mounting 
the  car.  The  stirrup  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  his  foot,  causing  him 
to  be  thrown  under  the  car,  whereby  a  wheel  of  the  locomotive,  which 
was  backing,  ran  over  one  of  his  legs,  inflicting  the  injury  of  which  he 
complained.  The  railroad  company  was  operating  a  line  running  from 
Youngstown,  in  Ohio,  to  a  point  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Suit 
was  brought  against  the  railroad  company  in  the  court  of  common 
pleas  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  After  the  evidence  had  been  presented 
for  McCanu  the  attorneys  for  the  railroad  company  moved  the  court 
to  take  the  case  from  the  jury  and  to  render  a  judgment  in  their  favor, 
which  was  done.  McCann  then  carried  the  cause  to  the  circuit  court 
in  Mahoning  Oounty,  Ohio.  The  circuit  court  reversed  the  judgment 
rendered  in  the  court  below  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  act  of  April  2, 
1890  (87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  149),  was  applicable,  by  force  of  which  the  fact 
that  the  stirrup  was  defective  made  a  prima  facie  case  of  negligence 
against  the  railroad  company. 

The  railroad  company  then  brought  the  case  on  error  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  which  court  on  January  21,  1896,  gave  its  decision 
affirming  the  judgment  of  th^  circuit  court.  From  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  read  by  Judge  Bradbury,  the  following  is  quoted : 

The  only  question  arising  upon  the  record  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  worthy  of  extended  consideration  is  whether  the  act  of  general 
assembly  of  this  State,  passed  April  2, 1890  (87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  149),  is 
applicable  to  the  case  or  not,  the  injury  complained  of  having  been 
sustained  beyond  the  limits  of  this  State.  The  second  section  of  the 
act  in  question  prescribes  the  effect  that  shall  be  given  to  evidence 
which  establishes  a  defect  in  the  locomotives,  cars,  machinery,  or 
attachments  of  certain  railroads,  in  actions  for  injuries  to  its  [their] 
employees,  caused  by  such  defects,  and  declares  that,  when  such  defects 
are  made  to  i^pear,  the  same  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  negli- 
gence. There  can  be  no  doubt  respecting  the  general  power  of  a  State 
to  prescribe  the  rules  of  evidence  which  shall  be  observed  by  its  judi- 
cial tribunals.  It  is  a  matter  concerning  its  internal  policy,  over  which 
its  legislative  department  necessarily  has  authority,  limited  only  by 
the  constitutional  guaranties  respecting  due  process  of  law,  vested 
rights,  and  the  inviolability  of  contracts.  The  rules  of  evidence  per- 
tain to  the  remedy,  and  usually  are  the  same,  whether  the  cause  of 
action  in  which  they  are  applied  arises  within  or  without  the  State 
whose  tribunal  is  investigating  the  facts  in  contention  between  the  par- 
ties before  it.  Nor  Is  it  material,  in  this  respect,  whether  the  parties 
are  residents  or  nonresidents  of  the  State,  llie  law  of  evidence,  in  its 
ordinary  operation,  is  no  more  affected  by  one  of  these  considerations 
than  the  other.  No  extraterritorial  effect  is  given  to  a  statute  creat- 
ing a  rule  of  evidence  by  the  fact  that  the  rule  is  applied  to  the  trial 
of  a  cause  of  action  arising  in  another  State,  or  to  the  trial  of  an  action 
between  parties  who  are  nonresidents.  If  the  tribunal  of  a  State 
obtains  jurisdiction  of  the  parties  and  the  cause,  it  will  conduct  the 
investigation  of  the  facts  in  controversy  between  them  according  to 
its  own  rules  of  evidence,  which  is  simply  to  follow  its  own  hiws 
within  its  own  borders.    The  second  section  [of  the  act  in  question],  in 
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forbidding  the  use  of  defective  cars  and  locomotives  by  railroad  com- 
panies, refers  to  them  as  ^^such  corporations,"  maniiestly  including 
every  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  any  part  of  which 
extends  into  this  State. 

Here,  again,  the  prohibitive  language  employed  is  broad  enough  to 
include  acts  or  conduct  occurring  in  other  States.  In  the  subsequent 
clause  of  the  second  section  of  the  act,  wherein  the  general  assembly 
sought  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  evidence,  before  referred  to,  applicable 
to  the  trial  of  actions  in  the  courts  of  this  State  brought  by  employees 
of  railroad  companies  on  account  of  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of 
defective  cars,  locomotives,  machinery,  or  attachments,  it  approached 
the  question  of  procedure  in  our  judicial  tribunals,  over  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  authority  of  the  general  assembly  is  practically  supreme. 
This  clause  of  the  statute  is  purely  remedial,  and  should  receive  a 
liberal  construction.  The  language  employed  by  the  sict  in  this  con- 
nection is  consistent  with  a  legislative  purxvose  to  extend  the  remedy  to 
all  actions  of  the  character  named  in  the  act  against  all  railroad  com- 
panies, and  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  assigned  for  limiting  its  oper- 
ation to  causes  of  action  that  arose  within  the  State.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  somewhat  anomalous  to  prescribe  to  the  courts  of  the  State  rules  of 
evidence  depending  upon  the  question  whether  the  cause  of  action 
arose  within  or  without  the  State;  and  an  intent  to  create  this  distinc- 
tion shouhl  not  be  imputed  to  the  legislative  power  unless  it  is  fairly 
inferable  from  the  language  it  has  used.  That  language  is  as  fol- 
lows: ^^And  when  the  fact  of  such  defect  shall  be  made  to  appear  in 
the  trial  of  any  action  in  the  courts  of  this  State  brought  by  such 
employee  or  his  legal  representatives  against  any  railroad  corporation 
'for  damages  on  account  of  such  injuries  so  received  the  same  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  such  corporations." 
This  language  contains  nothing  indicating  a  pur]X)se  to  confine  the  rule 
of  evidence  it  creates  to  causes  of  action  that  should  arise  in  this  State. 
On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  extends  the  rule  to  "any  action  in  the 
courts  of  this  State  brought  by  such  employee  •  •  •  against  any 
railroad  corporation."  In  fact  the  language  is  comprehensive  enough 
to  apply  the  rule  to  a  railroad  company,  in  this  class  of  actions,  whether 
any  part  of  its  line  extended  into  Ohio  or  not;  and  if  the  courts  of  our 
State  should  acquire  jurisdiction  over  the  person  of  a  railroad  company 
whose  line  lay  wholly  without  the  State,  no  reason  is  perceived  why  the 
rule  should  not  be  applied.    Judgment  affirmed. 


The  Fellow-Sbbyant  Aot  of  Texas — San  Antonio  and  Aransas 
Pass  R.  B.  Co,  V.  Harding  et  al.  33  Southwestern  Reporter ^  page  373, — 
In  the  district  court  of  Harris  Oounty,  Tex.,  judgment  was  rendered 
awarding  $16,000  damages  against  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas 
Pass  Railway  Company  in  favor  of  Laura  Harding  and  others,  the 
widow  and  minor  children  of  Edward  Harding,  who  was  killed  in  a 
collision  between  the  engine  in  which  Harding  was  engineer  and 
another  engine  used  in  switching  in  the  company's  yard  at  Waco,  Tex. 
The  case  was  carried,  on  appeal  by  the  company,  to  the  court  of  civil 
appeals,  which  tribunal  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  district  court  by 
decision  rendered  November  28, 1895. 
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The  circumstanoes  under  which  Harding  was  killed  were  as  follows: 
Deceased  was  an  engineer,  in  the  service  of  the  company,  in  charge  of 
a  train  going  from  Yoakum  to  Waco,  and  was  under  the  control  of  the 
train  master  at  Yoakum.  In  the  company's  yard  at  Waco  was  a  regu- 
lar yard  crew,  consisting  of  a  night  yard-master  or  foreman,  a  yard 
engineer  or  <<  hostler,"  a  fireman,  and  other  employees,  and  these  were 
engaged  in  switching  cars  in  the  yard  with  engine  No.  53.  This  yard 
crew  was  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  one  Hall,  the  foreman, 
who  had  no  control  over  Harding.  When  engine  No.  53  was  taken  to 
the  yard  to  be  used  in  switching  cars  its  lamp  was  in  a  defective  and 
leaking  condition  and  was  found  empty.  It  was  refilled  and  relighted 
by  the  yard  engineer  and  fireman,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  been  notified 
of  its  defective  condition.  The  evidence  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
when  Harding  arrived  in  sight  the  defective  lamp  had  gone  out,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  give  Harding  notice  of  the  switching  engine's 
presence  on  the  track  upon  which  he  was  approaching,  or  to  prevent  a 
collision,  except  that  when  he  had  approached  so  close  that  he  had  not 
time  to  stop  and  avoid  the  danger,  the  yard  engineer  gave  him  a  signal 
with  his  lantern  to  stop,  and  then  endeavored  to  back  the  switch  engine 
out  of  the  way,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  number  of 
cars  already  occupying  the  side  tracks.  Deceased  failed  to  discover 
the  switching  engine  because  of  the  absence  of  the  headlight  and 
received  no  other  sufficient  warning.  A  collision  ensued,  which  resulted 
in  his  death. 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  civil  appeals.  Judge  Williams 
said: 

As  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  failing  to  exercise  proper  care  to 
see  that  the  headlight  wtis  in  good  condition  was  one  of  the  causes  con- 
tributing to  the  death  of  Harding,  defendant  is  liable,  even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  negligence  of  employees  who  were  fellow-servants  of  the 
deceased  also  contributed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  head- 
light had  been  kept  in  proper  condition,  it  would  have  continued  to 
bum,  and  would  have  notified  Harding  of  the  presence  of  the  switch 
engine  in  time  to  have  enabled  him  to  avoid  danger.  No  other  cause 
for  the  extinguishment  of  the  light  is  suggested  by  the  evidence  but 
that  the  oil  had  leaked  out  and  that  none  remained  to  feed  the  light. 
The  company  is  responsible  for  the  omissions  of  servants,  to  whom  it 
left  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  seeing  after  the  condition  of  the 
lam]). 

Under  our  fellow  servants'  act  the  employees  working  with  the  switch 
engine  were  not  the  fellow-servants  of  Harding.  (Laws  of  1893,  p.  120.) 
The  employees  in  the  yard,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
yard  master,  were  in  a  difierent  department  from  engineers  running 
trains  on  the  road,  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  train  mas- 
ter at  another  place.  It  is  contended  that  the  two  engineers  were  in 
the  common  service  of  the  company,  were  in  the  same  department,  were 
of  the  same  grade,  and  were  working  together  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  and  to  a  common  purpose,  and,  therefore,  come  within  the  defini- 
tion of  ^^  fellow-servants  "  as  gi  ven  in  the  statute.  If  this  were  conceded, 
we  do  not  think  it  could  relieve  appellant,  even  if  no  negligence  but 
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that  of  its  servants  were  shown,  because  the  collision  can  not  be  said  to 
have  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  the  yard  engineer  alone.  If  he 
was  guilty  of  negligence,  the  foreman  was  also  guilty,  and  the  fact  that 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant  merely  contributes  to  the  injury  does 
not  relieve  tlie  company,  if  its  own  neglience,  or  that  of  its  employees 
who  are  not  fellow-servants  with  the  injured  employee,  also  contributes. 
But  we  are  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  *^  hostler"  was  a  fellow- 
servant  under  the  statute.  In  a  sense,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses, 
the  two  engineers  were  in  the  same  department,  the  ^^ motive  power 
department,"  but  this  has  reference  to  the  divisions  of  its  service  into 
branches  made  by  the  company.  Under  its  regulations  servants  may 
be  in  the  same  department  as  named  by  it,  and  yet  in  difierent  depart- 
ments as  intended  by  the  statute.  Such  questions  must  be  determined 
by  the  relations  which  the  employees  actually  bear  to  each  other,  and 
not  by  the  mere  names  that  are  given  by  the  company  to  the  different 
branches  of  the  service. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  engineers  were  in  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
^'in  the  common  service,"  or  that  they  were  *^  working  together  to  a  com- 
mon puri)ose."  Their  sui>eriors,  to  whose  authority  they  were  subjected, 
were  vice  principals  of  the  corporation,  and  stood  to  the  f^ervants  under 
their  control  iu  the  relation  of  master.  This  the  statute  expressly 
declares,  and  this  provision,  we  think,  enables  us  to  determine  what  is 
meant  by  the  words  ^* departments,"  ^^common  service,"  and  ^^common 
purpose."  As  pointed  out  in  the  Koss  case  (112  U.  S.,  389;  5  Sup.  Gt, 
184),  there  is  a  line  of  decisions  holding  that  employees  are  in  the  same 
department,  and  in  a  common  employment,  only  when  they  are  subject 
to  the  same  immediate  supervision  and  control.  This  view  had  not 
generally  prevailed,  and  was  not  adopted  by  the  courts  in  this  State, 
and  it  seems  to  us,  from  the  whole  of  the  statute,  that  it  was  intended 
to  substantially  adopt  it.  The  servant  having  control  of  others  is  first 
declared  to  stand  in  the  relation  of  master  to  those  under  him,  and  then, 
in  defining  the  relation  of  other  employees  to  each  other,  it  is  provided 
that,  in  order  to  be  fellow-servants,  they  must  be  in  the  common  service, 
iu  the  same  department,  of  the  same  grade,  working  together  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  and  to  a  common  purpose.  The  servants  subjected 
to  the  control  of  different  supervisors  are  thus  treated  as  being  in  sepa- 
rate departments  and  different  service.  When  we  consider  that  many 
authorities,  including  some  of  the  later  opinions  of  our  supreme  court, 
had  expressed  the  view  that  sound  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  rule 
as  to  fellow-servants  could  only  be  found  in  cases  where  the  employees 
were  so  situated  with  reference  to  each  other  as  to  be  enabled  to  exer- 
cise over  the  conduct  of  each  other  that  watchfulness  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  and  the  safety  of  the  public,  we  see 
that  the  legislature  has  adopted  that  view,  and  intended  to  enforce  it, 
in  the  provisions  referred  to.  Under  our  construction  of  the  statute, 
none  of  the  employees  in  the  Waco  yard  were  fellow-servants  with 
Harding,  unless  indeed,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  became 
temporarily  subject,  while  operating  in  the  yard,  to  the  supervision  of 
the  yard  foreman.  Then  he  might  be  considered  for  the  time  a  fellow- 
servant  with  the  others,  subject  to  the  same  authority,  but  not  with  the 
foreman  himself. 

The  court,  in  its  charge,  gave  to  the  jury  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
statute,  leaving  them  only  to  apply  the  evidence.  Contention  is  made 
that  the  rule  applicable  when  one  servant  is  intrusted  with  control  of 
others  should  not  have  been  given,  because  there  was  no  evidence  to 
sopport  it.    As  before  noted,  there  was  evidence  tending  to  show  tbat 
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engineers,  while  in  the  yards,  were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  yard 
master,  and,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent  confdsion  in  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  it  was  not  improper  for  the  court  to  tell  them  that, 
even  in  that  view,  Harding  conld  not  be  a  fellow-servant  with  the  yard 
master.  We  think  it  evident  that  Harding  on  the  occasion  in  question, 
never  became  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  yard  master,  but  it  could 
Lave  done  no  harm  for  the  court  to  inform  the  jury  that,  if  he  did,  they 
were  not  fellow-servants.  If  we  are  correct  in  our  view  that  none  of 
the  employees  in  the  yard  were  fellow-servants  of  the  deceased,  then, 
even  if  the  court  committed  error  in  defining  those  who  might  be  fellow- 
servantSy  it  is  immaterial. 

While  this  verdict  is  large,  and  may  be  for  a  greater  amount  than 
this  court  would  allow  if  trying  the  case,  it  is  not  so  clearly  excessive 
as  to  authorize  us  to  disregard  the  opinion  of  the  jury  and  of  the  court 
below.  In  refusing  to  reverse  such  verdicts,  we  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  approving  them,  but  simply  as  adhering  to  the  rules  governing 
appellate  courts  in  such  matters. 


Chinese  Exclusion  Acts — United  States  v.  Wong  Hong.  71  Fed- 
eral Reporter^  page  283. — ^The  facts  in  this  case  are  as  follows:  Prior 
and  up  to  November  9, 1893,  the  defendant  had  resided  continuously 
in  the  State  of  California  for  a  period  ot  sixteen  years.  On  said  date 
he  departed  for  China  and  did  not  return  until  May  27, 1895.  For  a 
period  of  seven  years  preceding  and  up  to  August  1, 1893,  the  defend- 
ant was  a  merchant  as  defined  by  act  of  Congress  passed  November  3, 
1893,  being  chapter  14  of  the  first  (extra)  session  of  the  Fifty-third 
Congress.  On  August  1, 1893,  his  store  was  destroyed  by  fire.  About 
six  weeks  or  two  months  after  the  fire  another  store  was  built  on  the 
same  lot  where  the  original  store  stood.  The  firm  of  Duey  Lee  &  Co. 
opened  business  in  this  new  store  two  weeks  or  more  before  the  defend- 
ant left  for  China.  Defendant  was  a  member  of  this  firm  and  put  $800 
into  the  business.  After  the  fire  and  np  to  his  departure  for  China 
the  defendant  devoted  himself  to  the  business.  After  his  return  from 
China  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  stayed  in  the  store  and  aided 
in  the  transaction  of  its  business  and  retained  his  interest  in  the  firm 
continuously  up  to  the  rendering  of  the  decision  in  this  case.  The 
defendant  was  charged  with  being  a  Chinese  laborer  unlawfully  within 
the  United  States.  The  case  was  heard  in  the  district  court  for  the 
southern  district  of  California,  and  on  December  2, 1895,  the  decision 
was  given  by  Judge  Wellborn.  In  the  course  of  his  opinion  the 
following  language  was  used: 

The  defendant's  right  to  be  in  the  United  States  must  depend  upon 
his  having  been  a  merchant  at  the  time  of  his  departure  therefrom, 
November  9, 1893.  If  at  that  time  he  was  a  laborer,  his  return  to 
the  United  States  was  in  contravention  of  the  act  of  October  1, 1888 
(chapter  1015,  acts  of  1887-88),  and  unlawful.  The  defendant,  having 
departed  from  the  country  in  181>3,  can  not  now  be  lawfully  here,  unless 
the  facts  sustain  his  contention  that  he  was  a  merchant  at  the  time  of 
such  departure.    The  act  of  November  3,  \^Z  [^^\!^x  \\^^ifc\&  S&w\S5&^ 
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extra  session),  provides  as  follows:  ''The  term  'merchant,'  as  employed 
herein  and  in  the  acts  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  shall  have  the  fol- 
lowing meaning  and  none  other:  A  merchant  is  a  person  engaged  in 
bnying  and  selling  merchandise,  at  a  fixed  place  of  business,  which 
business  is  conducted  in  his  name,  and  who  during  the  time  he  claims 
to  be  engaged  as  a  merchant,  does  not  engage  in  the  i>erforraance  of 
any  manual  labor  except  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business  as  such  merchant."  An  analysis  of  this  provision  shows  that, 
in  order  to  constitute  a  person  a  merchant,  four  things  are  necessary: 
First,  such  person  must  be  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise; 
second,  he  must  be  engaged  at  a  fixed  place  of  business;  third,  said 
business  must  be  conducted  in  his  name;  fourth,  he  must  not,  during 
the  time  he  claims  to  be  engaged  as  a  merchant  engage  in  the  i>erform- 
ance  of  any  manual  labor,  except  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  conduct 
of  his  business  as  such  merchant.  With  reference  to  these  constitu- 
ents, it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  the  defendant  has  not  only  failed 
to  establish  the  third  constituent,  but  the  evidence  shows  its  nonexist- 
ence. The  evidence  is  uncontradicted  and  positive  to  the  effect  that 
the  firm  name  was  Duey  Lee  &  Co.,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  that  the  defendant's  name  appeared  in  any  way  in  the  con- 
duct of  said  business.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  hold  in  this  case 
that  the  defendant  is  a  merchant,  without  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
act  of  Congress  above  mentioned.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  this 
circuit  has  decided  that,  in  order  to  constitute  a  person  a  merchant 
within  the  meaning  of  said  act,  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  name  appear 
in  the  firm  designation,  but  it  is  sufficient  if  his  interest  be  real  and 
appear  in  the  business  and  partnership  articles  in  his  own  name.  In 
the  present  case  there  is  no  proof  that  the  defendant's  name  appeared 
in  the  partnership  articles  or  elsewhere  in  the  business,  while  the  proof 
is  positive  that  the  business  subsequent  to  August  1,  1893,  was  not 
conducted  in  the  defendant's  name.  My  ox)nclusion  is  that  the  defend- 
ant, Wong  Hong,  is  a  Chinese  laborer,  and  unlawfully  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  will  be 
that  the  said  defendant,  Wong  Hong,  be  removed  from  the  United 
States  to  China. 


Constitutionality  of  Law  Eequiring  Blowers  fob  Emeky 
Wheels — People  v.  Smith.  66  Northwestern  Reporter^  page  382. — ^Act 
No.  136  of  the  session  laws  of  Michigan  of  1887,  now  sections  1690zl, 
1690z2,  and  1690z3  of  the  third  volume  of  Howell's  Annotated  Statutes, 
as  amended  by  act  No.  Ill  of  the  session  laws  of  1893,  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  All  persons,  companies,  or  corporations,  operating  any 
factory  or  workshop  where  emery  wheels  or  emery  belts  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  used,  either  solid  emery,  leather,  leather  coverrd,  felt,  canvas, 
linen,  paper,  cotton,  or  wheels  or  belts  rolled  or  coated  with  emery  or 
corundum,  or  cotton  wheels  used  as  buffs,  shall  provide  the  same  with 
blowers,  or  similar  apparatus,  which  shall  be  placed  over,  beside  or 
under  such  wheels  or  belts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  the  person 
or  persons  using  the  same  from  the  particles  of  dust  produced  and 
caused  thereby,  and  to  carry  away  the  dust  arising  from,  or  thrown  off 
by  such  wheels  or  belts  while  in  operation,  directly  to  the  outside  of 
the  building  or  to  some  receptacle  placed  so  as  to  receive  and  confine 
such  dust:  Provided^  That  grinding  maehiaes  upon  which  water  is 
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used  at  the  point  of  the  grinding  contact  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
conditions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  sach  person  or  persons  and  the  managers  or  directors 
of  any  such  corporation  who  shall  have  [the]  charge  or  management  of 
snch  factory  or  workshop,  who  shall  fail  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  a  con- 
viction thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  and  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty 
days  or  exceeding  ninety  days,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  apply  to  factories,  sawmills,  shingle 
mills,  and  workshops  in  which  such  wheels  or  belts  are  occasionally 
used  and  only  by  men  not  especially  employed  for  that  purpose. 

Joseph  U.  Smith  was  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  act  and  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  Michigan  from  judgment  on  a  writ  of  certiorari 
from  the  justice's  court  in  Detroit  rendered  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne 
County.  The  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  March  3, 1896,  sus- 
taining the  constitutionality  of  the  act  and  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the 
supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Hooker: 

Counsel  for  the  defendant  assert  that  they  care  to  raise  but  one  ques- 
tion, viz,  the  constitutionality  of  this  law.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the 
State  may  regidate  the  use  of  private  property,  when  the  health,  morals, 
or  welfare  of  the  public  demands  it.  Such  laws  have  their  origin  in 
necessity. 

Counsel  say  that  this  law  is  invalid  because  it  does  not  apply  to  all, 
not  even  to  all  who  have  emery  wheels,  because  some  may  use  with 
wat«r,  and  others  may  not  work  continuously.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  case,  it  may  be  said  that  all  x)ersons  who  are  given  continuous 
employment  over  dry  emery  wheels  are  within  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  This  singles  out  no  class,  as  it  applies  to  all  x>ersons  who  use 
emery  wheels  in  that  manner.  Necessarily  the  practical  application  is 
limited  to  those  who  engage  in  such  business,  but  such  is  the  case  with 
many  laws.  All  criminal  laws  apply  only  to  those  who  choose  to  break 
them.    This  law  applies  to  all  who  choose  to  use  the  emery  wheel. 

The  legislature  has  seen  fit  to  i)ermit  certain  uses  of  the  dry  wheel 
without  a  blower,  while  in  other  c^ses  it  is  required.  This  is  compe- 
tent, and  is  not  class  legislation  as  between  operatives.  It  fixes  the 
limits  of  use  without  a  blower,  and  requires  it  after  such  limits  are 
passed;  but  the  rules  apply  to  all. 

The  vital  question  in  this  case  is  the  right  of  the  State  to  require  the 
employer  to  provide,  and  the  employee  to  use,  appliances  intended  for 
the  protection  of  the  latter.  Laws  of  this  class  embrace  provisions 
for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  those  whom  necessity  may  compel  to  sub- 
mit to  existing  conditions  involving  hazards  which  they  would  other- 
wise be  unwflling  to  assume.  Among  them  are  provisions  for  fire 
escapes,  the  covering  or  otherwise  rendering  machinery  safe,  the  con- 
dition of  buildings,  ventilation,  etc.  In  the  main,  where  the  necessity 
is  obvious,  they  commend  themselves  to  those  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  their  fellows,  and  should  be  upheld  if  they  do  not  contra- 
vene private  rights.  The  constitution  secures  to  the  citizen  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty,  and  private  proi)erty,  and,  as  the  only  value  in  the  lat- 
ter consists  in  its  use,  it  follows  that  the  right  to  use  pmQit^^\^^<^SLNs^ 
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is  within  the  provision.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  use 
of  private  property  may  be  regolated  by  law.  No  one  woald  think  of 
questioning  the  validity  of  laws  regulating  the  manufacture,  use,  and 
sale  of  dangerous  drugs  or  explosives,  or  laws  designed  to  insure  safety 
in  railway  travel.  The  inspection  of  boilers,  fire  escapes  upon  hotels, 
means  of  exit  from  churches  and  other  buildings  which  the  public  are 
wont  to  frequent,  are  familiar  instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power.  These  rules  are  defended  upon  the  ground  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  public;  not  the  entire  i>opu]ace,  bijt  such  per- 
sons as  shall  lawfrilly  place  themselves  in  a  position  requiring  such 
protection. 

Where  the  law  is  aimed  at  acts  or  conditions  which  threaten  conta- 
gion,— as  where  sewers,  disinfection,  or  quarantine  is  required, — ^the 
necessity  of  and  the  i>ower  to  make  such  laws  are  obvious.  But  at 
first  blush  they  may  not  be  so  i^parent  where  there  is  no  direct  danger 
to  others  than  the  party  whose  business  is  sought  to  be  regulated,  and 
those  with  whom  he  contracts. 

It  is  contended  in  this  case  that  neither  the  public  welfare  nor  health 
is  involved,  inasmuch  as  the  protection  sought  to  be  afforded  is  limited 
to  the  individual  employee,  who,  by  his  contract  of  employment,  signi- 
fies a  willingness  to  use  the  machine  in  its  dangerous  condition,  and 
therefore  can  not  be  heard  to  complain. 

It  is  the  law  that  a  manufocturer  may  provide  inferior  and  even  dan- 
gerous machinery,  tools,  and  utensils;  and  enterprises  more  or  less 
hazardous  are  common  and  lawfuL  Men  may  contract  to  use  such 
machinery,  or  to  perform  dangerous  service,  and  have  no  remedy  if 
injured.  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  police  power  is  limited  by  such 
contracts. 

As  between  the  parties  themselves,  the  contract  may  cut  off  legal 
redress  for  injuries  sustained,  but  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  authority 
of  the  State  is  limited  to  the  protection  of  those  who  do  not  sustain 
contract  relations  with  each  other.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  requiring 
fire  escapes,  one  who  works  in  a  high  building,  and  is  injured  may  be 
held  to  have  assumed  the  risk  incident  to  his  employment,  but  we  know 
of  no  rule  which  precludes  the  State  from  making  a  regulation  requir- 
ing fire  escapes  to  be  placed  upon  high  buildings,  though  the  only  object 
be  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  employees  who  are  under  contract  to  work 
there  without  such  appliances  for  escape.  Fire  escapes  in  hotels  and 
means  of  exit  in  theaters  and  public  halls  are  required  by  law  for  the 
benefit  of  patrons,  who  are  there  by  virtue  of  contract  relations  with 
the  proprietor.  So  long  as  the  rule  is  general,  and  the  danger  to  the 
public — ^i.  e.,  that  portion  of  the  public  who  are  subjected  to  the  dan- 
ger— is  clear,  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  legislative  intervention. 

Certain  cases  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  are  here 
cited  in  the  opinion,  which  then  goes  on  to  say: 

The  trouble  with  these  cases  arises  over  the  inability  of  the  courts  to 
fix  a  rigid  rule  by  which  the  validity  of  such  laws  may  be  tested.  Each 
law  of  the  kind  involves  the  questions:  (1)  Is  there  a  threatened  dan- 
ger? (2)  Does  the  regulation  invade  a  constitutional  right  t  (3)  Is  the 
regulation  reasonable  t  In  the  present  case  no  controversy  is  raised  over 
the  first  of  these.  Hence  we  are  not  called  ^upon  to  discuss  it.  As  is 
implied  by  what  has  been  said,  the  constitutional  right  to  use  property 
without  regulation  is  plain,  unless  the  public  welfare  requires  its  regn- 
lation.    If  the  public  welfare  does  require  it,  the  right  must  yield  to 
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the  pablio  exigency.  And  it  is  upon  this  question  of  necessity  that  the 
third  question  depends. 

All,  then,  seems  to  be  embraced  in  the  question  of  necessity.  Unless 
the  emery  wheel  is  dangerous  to  health,  there  is  no  necessity,  and  con- 
sequently no  power,  to  regulate  it.  Unless  the  blower  is  a  reasonable 
and  proper  reflation,  it  is  not  a  necessary  one.  Who  shall  decide  the 
question  and  by  what  rulet  Shall  it  be  the  legislature  or  the  courts  t 
And,  if  the  latter,  is  it  to  be  determined  by  the  evidence  in  the  case  that 
happens  to  be  the  first  brought,  or  by  some  other  rule  t  Does  it  become 
a  question  of  fact  to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  or  decided  by  the  court? 

There  is  a  manifest  absurdity  in  allowing  any  tribunal,  either  court 
or  jury,  to  determine  from  the  testimony  in  the  case  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  Whether  this  law  invades  the  rights 
of  all  the  persons  using  emery  wheels  in  the  State  is  a  serious  question. 
If  it  is  a  necessary  regulation,  the  law  should  be  sustained,  but,  if  an 
unjust  law,  it  should  be  annulled.  The  first  case  presented  might  show, 
by  the  opinions  of  many  witnesses,  that  the  use  of  the  dry  emery  wheel 
is  almost  necessarily  fatal  to  the  operative,  while  the  next  might  show 
exactly  the  opposite  state  of  facts.  Manifestly,  then,  the  decision  could 
not  settle  the  question  for  other  parties,  or  the  fate  of  the  law  would 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  case  first  presented  to  the  court  of 
last  resort,  which  would  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  it  was 
a  collusive  case  or  not,  or  whether  the  weight  of  evidence  was  in  accord 
with  the  truth. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  questions  of  danger  and  reasonableness 
must  be  determined  in  another  way.  The  legislature,  in  determining 
upon  the  passage  of  the  law,  may  make  investigations  which  the  courts 
can  not.  As  a  rule,  the  members  (collectively)  may  be  expected  to 
acquire  more  technical  and  experimental  knowledge  of  such  matters 
than  any  court  can  be  supposed  to  possess,  both  as  to  the  dangers  to 
be  guarded  against  and  the  means  of  prevention  of  injury  to  be  applied ; 
and  hence,  while  under  our  institutions  the  validity  of  laws  must  be 
flDally  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  all  presumptions  should  be  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  legislative  action.  If  the  courts  find  the  plain  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  violated,  or  if  it  can  be  said  that  the  act  is  not 
within  the  rule  of  necessity  in  view  of  facts  of  which  judicial  notice 
may  be  taken,  then  the  act  must  fall ;  otherwise  it  should  stand.  Apply- 
ing this  test,  we  think  the  law  constitutional,  and  the  judgment  is 
therefore  afOrmed. 


Employers'  Liability — B ailro ad  Oomp anibs — Pennsylvania 
Co.  V.  Finney.  42  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  816. — ^This  action  was 
brought  by  Michael  Finney,  administrator,  against  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  to  recover  damages  for  the  killing  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate, 
Patrick  J.  Finney,  a  brakeman  in  its  employ.  A  judgment  was  ren- 
dered in  favor  of  the  plaintifi",  and  the  defendant  appealed  from  the 
superior  court  of  Allen  County,  Ind.,  where  the  trial  was  had,  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the 
decedent  was  22  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant 
for  six  mouths  as  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train;  that  near  Columbia 
City  the  defendant  maintained  a  water  plug  so  near  its  track  that  a 
parson  descending  a  passing  car  on  that  side  could  not  avoid  it;  that 
decedent  was  familiar  with  its  location  and  \iaA.^aa^edL\\>^j^ML««X»  ^va\:^ 
6139— No.  & 8 
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daring  his  emplojrment;  that  it  was  a  ]iart  of  his  daty  to  go  to  the  top 
of  a  train  while  passing  through  a  station;  that,  after  having  passed 
through  Columbia  City,  he  walked  to  the  rear  of  a  car,  with  his  back  to 
the  plug,  while  within  200  feet  of  it,  and,  without  looking  around  to 
ascertain  the  attendant  danger,  began  to  descend  the  car  ladder,  aud 
was  carried  against  the  plug;  that  he  had  no  orders  to  descend  at  that 
particnlar  time,  but  attempted  to  do  so  of  his  own  volition.  In  tbe 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Jordan,  January  29, 
1896,  the  following  statements  are  made: 

Ck>nsidered  in  the  light  of  the  law  which  must  control  the  case  at  bar, 
we  are  of  the  opinion,  under  the  facts,  that  the  jury  was  not  author- 
ized in  finding  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  appellee.  Assuming,  withoat 
deciding,  that  the  apiiellant  was  chargeable  with  actionable  negligence 
in  maintaining  the  water  crane  in  the  manner  and  in  the  condition 
shown,  still  there  is  an  absence  of  evidence  showing  freedom  from  con- 
tributory negligence  upon  the  part  of  the  deceased,  in  the  matter  of 
which  appellee  complains.  The  rule  is  settled  that  the  plaintiff,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  must  affirmatively  show,  by  the  evidence,  not  only  negli- 
gence upon  the  part  of  the  master,  but  freedom  therefrom  upon  the 
part  of  the  servant.  The  freedom  fn>m  fault  or  negligence  upon  the 
part  of  the  latter  being  under  the  law  an  essential  element  in  the  cause, 
which  must  be  found  to  exist  in  order  to  warrant  a  recovery,  a  failure 
to  establish  the  same  results  in  defeating  the  action ;  and  when  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  fails  to  prove  this  material  fact,  the  judgment,  upon 
appeal  to  this  court,  must  necessarily  be  reversed. 

After  reviewing  the  facts  in  the  case  the  court  uses  the  following 
language: 

We  may  affirm  that  appellee^s  decedent  did  not,  under  the  &cts, 
observe  his  surroundings,  or  exert  the  care  required  of  him  under  the 
law;  and  hence,  in  the  eye  of  the  latter,  he  was  chargeable  with  con- 
tributory negligence,  and  the  allegations  in  the  complaint,  to  this 
extent,  at  least,  are  not  sustained  by  tbe  evidence.  As  we  have  here- 
tofore stated,  the  accident  occurred  as  the  deceased  was  attempting  to 
descend  to  the  caboose  upon  his  own  volition,  and  not  under  or  by  any 
direction  of  the  appellant.  We  are  unable  to  discover  in  this  cause  any 
evidence  in  the  record  from  which  a  reasonable  inference  can  fa^irly 
arise  that  appellee^s  decedent  was  in  the  exercise  of  due  and  ordinary 
care  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  accident.  The  jury  was  not  authorized, 
arbitrarily,  without  evidence,  to  infer  the  absence  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence upon  tbe  part  of  the  deceased  servant  The  judgment  is 
reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded,  with  instructions  to  the  lower 
court  to  sustain  tbe  motion  for  a  new  trial. 

deoisio:ns  ukder  common  law. 

Employers'  Liability— Railroad  Companies— Central  JR.  R.  Co. 
of  yew  Jersey  v.  Keegan.  16  Supreme  Court  Reporter^  page  260. — In  an 
action  brought  by  one  Keegan  against  the  Central  Railroad  Company 
of  New  Jersey  judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Keegan  upon  the 
verdict  of  a  jury  awarding  him  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  him 
wliUe  acting  as  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  tbe  railroad  company,  the 
injuries  baying  been  caused  by  t\i^  u»gYL^«aftfc  cA  wsl*^  cy  BYien^  who  was 
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foremau  of  a  drill  crew,  of  which  Keegan  was  a  member,  which  was 
employed  in  the  company's  yard  at  Jersey  Cify,  N.  J.,  in  taking  cars 
from  the  tracks  on  which  they  had  been  left  by  incoming  trains  and 
placing  them  upon  floats  by  which  they  were  transported  across  the 
North  river  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  negligence  of  the  foreman, 
resulting  in  the  injury  to  Keegan,  consisted  iu  his  failure  to  place  him- 
self or  some  one  else  at  the  brake  of  certain  backwardly  moving  cars, 
so  that  there  was  no  one  to  check  their  motion  by  applying  the  brakes, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  rear  wheel  i)assed  over  Keegan's  leg,  who, 
while  in  the  performance  of  his  diit  ,  had  caught  his  right  foot  in  the 
guard  rail  of  a  switch,  and  was  thereby  prevented  from  moving  out  of 
the  way  of  the  cars. 

The  case  was  carried  by  the  railroad  company  to  the  United  States 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  where  two  judges,  sitting 
as  the  court,  differed  iu  opinion  upon  questions  of  law,  and  certified 
the  two  following  questions  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  instructions,  to  enable  them  to  render  a  proper  decision:  "(1) 
Whether  the  defendant  in  error  [Keegan]  and  O'Brien  were  or  were  not 
fellow- servants;  and  (2)  whether,  from  negligence  of  O'Brien  in  failing 
to  place  himself  or  some  one  else  at  the  brake  of  the  backwardly-mov- 
ing  cars,  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  railroacl  company,  is  responsible." 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court,  through  Mr.  Justice  White, 
decided,  December  23,  1895,  that  Keegan  and  O'Brien  were  fellow- 
servants  and  that  the  railroad  company  was  not  responsible  for  the 
injuries  sustained  by  the  former  through  the  negligence  of  the  latter; 
but  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  Mr.  Justice  Field,  and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
dissented. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  opinion  in  the  case: 

We  held  in  Railroad  Co.  v.  Baugh  (149  U.  S.,  368;  13  Sup.  Ct.,  914) 
that  an  engineer  and  fireman  of  a  locomotive  engine  running  alone  on 
a  railroad,  without  any  train  attached,  when  engaged  on  such  duty,  were 
fellow-servants  of  the  railroad  company;  hence,  that  the  fireman  was 
precluded  from  securing  damages  from  the  company  for  injuries  caused, 
during  the  running,  by  the  negligence  of  the  engineer.  In  that  case  it 
was  declared  that:  <^  Prima  facie,  all  who  enter  the  employment  of  a 
single  master  are  engaged  in  a  common  service,  and  are  fellow-servants. 
•  •  •  All  enter  in  the  service  of  the  same  master  to  further  his 
interests  in  the  one  enterprise."  And  while  we  in  that  case  recognized 
that  the  heads  of  separate  and  distinct  departments  of  a  diversified 
business  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  considered,  with  respect 
to  employees  under  them,  vice  principals  or  representatives  of  the 
master,  as  fully  and  completely  as  if  the  entire  business  of  the  mas- 
ter was  by  him  placed  under  the  charge  of  one  superintendent,  we 
declined  to  affirm  that  each  separate  piece  of  work  was  a  distinct 
department,  and  made  the  one  having  control  of  that  piece  of  work  a 
vice  principal  or  representative  of  the  master.  It  was  farther  declared 
that  ^^  the  danger  from  the  negligence  of  one  specially  in  charge  of  the 
particular  work  was  as  obvious  and  as  great  as  from  that  of  those  who 
were  simply  coworkers  with  him  upon  it.  Each  is  equally  with  the 
other  an  ordinary  risk  of  the  employment,"  which  the  emQlQ^Ql^^^^\^5s^s3^lk 
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when  entering  upon  the  employment,  whether  the  risk  be  obvious  or  not. 
It  was  laid  down  that  the  rightftdtest  to  determine  whether  the  negli- 
gence complained  of  wasan  ordinary  risk  of  theemployment  was  whether 
the  negligent  a<rt  constituted  a  breach  of  positive  duty  owing  by  themas- 
ter,  such  as  that  of  taking  fair  and  reasonable  precautions  to  surround 
his  employees  with  fit  and  carelhl  coworkers,  and  the  foniishing  to 
such  employees  of  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work,  and  reasonably  safe 
tools  or  machinery  with  which  to  do  the  work;  thus  making  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  of  an  employer  for  an  injury  to  his  employee  turn  rather 
on  the  character  of  the  alleged  negligent  act,  than  on  the  relations  of 
the  employees  to  each  other,  so  that  if  the  act  is  done  in  the  discharge 
of  some  positive  duty  of  the  master  to  the  servant,  then  negligence  in 
the  act  is  negligence  of  the  master,  but,  if  it  be  not  one  in  thedischarge 
of  such  positive  duty,  then  there  should  be  some  i)er8onal  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  before  he  is  liable  therefor. 

The  principles  thus  applied  in  the  case  referred  to  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  rules  enforced  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Kew 
Jersey,  within  whose  territory  the  accident  happened  which  gave  rise 
to  the  present  controversy. 

In  O'Brien  v.  Dredging  Co.  (33  X.  J.  Law,  291;  21  AtL,  324),  the  court 
[of  New  Jersey]  said :  ^^  Whether  the  master  retain  the  superintendence 
and  management  of  his  business,  or  withdraws  himself  from  it  and 
devolve  it  upon  a  vice  principal  or  representative,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  although  the  master  or  his  representative  may  devise  the  plans, 
engage  the  workmen,  provide  the  machinery  and  tools,  and  direct  the 
performance  of  the  work,  neither  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  continually 
present  at  the  execution  of  all  such  work.  It  is  the  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  mere  execution  of  the  planned  work  must  be  intrusted 
to  workmen,  and,  where  necessary  to  groups  or  gangs  of  workmen,  and 
in  such  case  that  one  should  be  selected  as  the  leader,  boss,  or  foreman, 
to  see  to  the  execution  of  such  work.  This  sort  of  superiority  of  service 
is  so  essential  and  so  universal  that  every  workman,  in  entering  upon  a 
contract  of  service,  must  contemplate  its  being  made  use  of  in  a  proper 
case.  He  therefore  makes  his  contract  of  service  in  contemplation  of 
the  risk  of  injury  from  the  negligence  of  a  boss  or  foreman,  as  well  as 
from  the  negligence  of  another  fellow- workman.  The  foreman  or  supe- 
rior servant  stands  to  him,  in  that  respect,  in  the  precise  position  of  his 
other  fellow-servants.^' 

Applying  the  principles  announced  by  this  court  and  the  supreme 
court  of  New  Jersey  to  the  facts  in  the  case  at  bar,  it  is  clear  that 
O'Brien  and  Keegan  were  fellow-servants.  O'Brien's  duties  were  not 
even  those  of  simple  direction  and  sux)erintendence  over  the  operations 
of  the  drill  crew.  He  was  a  component  part  of  the  crew,  an  artive 
coworker  in  the  manual  work  of  switching,  with  the  specific  duty 
assigned  to  him  by  the  yard  master  of  turning  the  switches.  He  was 
subordinate  to  the  yard  master,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  this  and 
other  drill  crews ;  and  it  was  the  yard  master  who  employed  and  dis- 
charged all  the  workers  in  the  yard,  giving  them  their  general  instrucv 
tions  and  assigning  them  to  their  duties.  O'Brien's  control  over  the 
other  members  of  the  drill  crew  was  similar  to  the  control  which  a 
section  foreman  exercises  over  the  men  in  his  section ;  and,  following 
its  constructions  of  the  decisions  of  this  court  in  the  Baugh  and 
Hambly  cases,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit  has 
held  that  a  section  foreman  is  a  fellow-servant  of  a  member  of  his  crew, 
and  that  one  of  the  crew  injured  by  the  negligence  of  the  foreman 
could  not  recover.    (Railway  Oo.  u.  Waters,  70  Fed.,  28.) 
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In  Potter  r.  Railroad  Co.  (13G  N.  Y.,  77;  32  N.  E.,  603),  employees 
of  a  railroad  company,  while  Hwitching  cars  in  tlie  company's  yard, 
under  the  direction  of  a  yard  master,  shunted  a  number  of  cars  onto 
a  track  so  that  they  collided  with  a  car  being  inspected,  and  caused 
the  death  of  the  insi)ector.  It  was  claimed  that  proper  and  reasonable 
care  required  that  there  should  have  been  a  brakeman  on  the  front  of 
the  cars,  to  control  in  an  emergency  their  motion,  when  detached  from 
the  engine.  In  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  court  pre- 
sumed that  competent  and  sufficient  servants  were  employed,  and 
pro]>er  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  business  had  been  estab- 
lished, and  observed:  '*It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  work  of  shifting 
cars  i:i  a  railroad  yard  must  be  left  in  a  great  measure  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  servants  of  the  railroad  who  are  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  yard.  The  details  mnst  be  left  to  them,  and 
all  that  the  company  can  do  for  the  protection  of  its  employees  is 
to  provide  competent  coservants,  and  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
experience  shows  may  be  best  calculated  to  secure  their  ssrfety.'' 

We  adopt  this  statement  as  proi^er  to  be  applied  to  the  case  at  bar. 
A  personal,  i)Ositive  duty  would  clearly  not  have  been  imposed  upon  a 
natural  person,  owner  of  a  railroad,  to  supervise  and  control  the  details 
of  the  ox)eration  of  switching  cars  in  a  railroad  ^ard;  neither  is  such 
duty  imi>osed  as  a  positive  duty  upon  a  corporation ;  and  if  O'Brien 
was  negligent,  in  failing  to  place  himself  or  some  one  else  at  the  brake 
of  the  backwardly  moving  cars,  such  omission  not  being  the  perform- 
ance of  a  positive  duty  owing  by  the  master,  the  plaintiff  in  error  is 
not  responsible  therefor. 

These  conclusions  determine  both  questions  certified  for  our  decision, 
and  accordingly  the  first  question  is  answered  in  the  affirmative  and 
the  second  in  the  negative. 


Employebs'  Liability. — Maker  v.  McGrath.  33  Atlantic  Reporter^ 
page  945. — Tlie  defendant  in  this  case  was  a  contractor  for  the  erection 
of  a  brick  building,  and  employed  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  laborer  in 
attendance  upon  m<i8ons,  who  were  also  in  the  employ  of  the  defendant. 
The  evidence  showed  that  when  the  plaintiff  delivered  to  the  masons 
upon  a  scaffold  a  hod  full  of  brick,  the  scaffold  fell  with  him  and  he 
sustained  serious  injuries.  The  cause  of  the  fall  was  plainly  fixed  by 
the  evidence  to  have  been  the  breaking  of  a  "bearer,"  one  end  of  which 
was  fastened  to  a  scaffold  i)ole  and  the  other  end  was  supported  by  the 
wall  on  which  the  masons  were  working.  This  case  was  tried  in  the 
circuit  court  of  Union  County,  N.  J.,  and  the  plaintiff  was  given  a  ver- 
dict. It  was  taken  on  error  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  and  a 
rule  to  show  cause  issued.  February  20,  1896,  said  court  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  and  made  the  rule  absolute.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Magie  the  following  lan- 
guage was  used : 

Plaintiff  claimed  to  have  established  defendant's  liability  to  him  for 
his  injuries  on  the  ground  that  the  evidence  showed  a  dereliction  ol 
the  duty  which,  as  employer,  he  owed  his  servants,  in  two  respects,  viz : 
(1)  As  to  the  material  with  whic^h  the  scafibld  was  constructed,  and  (2) 
as  to  the  manner  of  its  construction.    It  is  uunecoet^^iT^  \i^  ^j^tn^^^^ss. 
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whether  defendant  is  charged  with  any  liability  for  defects  in  materials, 
for  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  fall  of  the  scaffold  was  due,  not  to 
defects  in  the  material,  but  to  defective  construction.  It  affirmatively 
appears  that  defendant  personally  took  no  part  in  its  construction,  but 
that  it  was  constructed  by  the  masons,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade.  As  the  error  of  construction  which  occasioned  the  plaintiff's 
injury  was  committed  by  workmen  with  whom  he  was  working  in  a 
common  employment,  subject  to  a  common  danger  which  all  equally 
knew  must  result  from  a  negligent  construction  of  the  scaffold,  the  rule 
which  denies  the  liability  of  the  master  for  injury  received  Irom  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  was  plainly  applicable.  As  there  was 
no  evidence  that  defendant  was  negligent  in  the  selection  and  employ- 
ment of  the  masons  engaged  in  the  work,  there  was  no  evidence  of 
defendant's  liability  sufficient  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury.  For  these 
reasons  I  think  the  rule  should  be  made  absolute. 


Employers'  Liability — Vice  Principal — Carlson  v.  Northwest- 
ern Telegraph  Exchange  Co.  65  Northicestern  Reporter^  page  914. — This 
case  was  brought  before  the  supremo  court  of  Minnesota  on  an  appeal 
from  the  district  court  of  Hennepin  County.  Suit  had  been  brought  in 
the  district  court  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff  by  reason  of  the  defendant's  negligence.  Verdict  was 
rendered  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  appealed  from  an  order 
denying  its  motion  for  a  new  trial.  January  20,  1890,  the  supreme 
court  gave  its  decision,  affirming  the  order  of  the  court  below.  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff,  with  some  eighty  other  laborers 
employed  by  the  defendant,  a  corporation,  was  engaged  on  August  3, 
1893,  in  the  work  of  excavating  a  ditch  in  which  telephone  wires  were 
to  be  laid.  The  work  of  making  this  ditch  was  in  charge  of  a  foreman 
of  the  name  of  Purvey,  who  had  control  of  the  work  and  of  all  the 
men  engaged  thereon,  with  power  to  employ  and  discharge  them,  and 
to  direct  them  what  to  do  and  where  to  work.  He  was  the  supreme 
authority  there  ])resent,  and  all  of  the  men  were  subject  to  his  orders 
in  every  particular  and  no  one  present  had  any  authority  over  him.  A 
curbing  had  been  ymt  in  to  hold  the  side  of  the  ditch  in  place,  but  it 
was  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  complaint  alleged  that  the 
defendant  knew  that  the  walls  of  the  ditch  were  unsafe  and  were  liable 
to  cave  in  and  injure  persons  there  working.  The  plaintiff  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  ditch  at  the  point  where  the  curbing 
was  placed.  When  it  was  completed,  he  was  ordered  by  the  foreman 
to  go  into  the  ditch  and  clean  out  the  loose  sand  at  the  bottom.  He 
obeyed  the  order  and  commenced  the  work  as  directed,  when  a  piece  of 
earth,  constituting  the  side  of  the  ditch,  settled  down  under  the  curb- 
ing into  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  catching  the  plaintiff  and  breaking 
his  foot  and  ankle.  The  foreman  did  not  caution  or  advise  the  plaintiff 
as  to  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  ditch  at  the  place  he  was  ordered 
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into.    The  following  is  the  essential  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  conrt, 
which  was  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Start: 

This  brings  us  to  the  important,  and  practically  the  only  real,  question 
presented  by  the  record  for  our  decision,  viz:  Was  the  foreman  dis- 
charging a  duty  which  rested  upon  the  defendant  as  master,  when, 
under  the  particular  circumstances  and  conditions  of  tbis  case,  he 
ordered  the  plaintiff  into  the  ditch  at  the  point  where  the  accident 
occurred  f 

We  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  In  the  case  of  Leindvall 
V.  Wood  (41  Minn.,  212)  this  court  had  tbe  question  under  considera- 
tion, and  as  a  result  of  a  review  of  its  previous  decisions,  and  upon 
principle,  reac^hed  the  conclusion:  ^^That  it  is  not  the  rank  of  the 
employee,  or  his  authority  over  other  employees,  but  the  nature  of  the 
duty  or  service  which  he  performs,  that  is  decisive;  that  whenever  a 
master  delegates  to  anotlier  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  his  servant 
which  rests  upon  himself  as  an  absolute  duty,  he  is  liable  for  the  manner 
in  which  that  duty  is  performed  by  the  middleman  whom  he  has 
selected  as  his  agent;  and  to  the  extent  of  a  discharge  of  those  duties 
by  tbe  middleman,  however  high  or  low  his  rank,  or  however  great  or 
small  his  authority  over  other  employees,  he  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
master,  but  as  to  all  other  matters  he  is  a  mere  coservant.  It  follows 
that  the  same  person  may  occupy  a  dual  capacity  of  vice  principal  as 
to  some  matters  and  of  fellow-servant  as  to  others."  We  Mlhere  to 
this  conclusion.  It  is  correct  in  principle,  and  furnishes  a  just  and 
rational  test  for  determining  whether  the  act  or  default  of  an  employee 
in  a  given  case  is  that  of  a  fellow-servant  or  of  a  vice  principal.  The 
decisive  test  is  not  the  conventional  title,  gi^ade,  or  rank  given  to  the 
employee,  but  the  chara(;ter  of  what  he  is  authorized  to  and  does  do. 
Applying  the  rule  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  it  is  clear  upon  principle 
that  the  foreman,  Purvey,  in  ordering  the  plaintiff  into  the  ditch  at  the 
point  of  the  accident,  must  be  regarded  as  a  vice  principal.  While 
the  employee  assumes  for  himself  the  ordinary  and  obvious  dangers  of 
the  work  or  business  in  which  he  engages,  yet  the  master  is  bound  to 
use  ordinary  care  to  warn  and  protect  the  employee  from  unusual  and 
unnecessary  dangers  and  risks.  If  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
master's  work,  whether  it  be  that  of  construction  or  otherwise,  and  the 
number  of  men  engaged  in  its  execution,  are  such  that  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care  ibr  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  workmen  from  unusual 
and  unnecessary  dangers  requires  that  they  be  given  reasonable  orders, 
and  that  they  be  not  ordered  from  one  ])art  ot  the  work  to  another, 
without  warning,  into  places  of  unusual  danger  and  risks,  which  are 
not  obvious  to  the  senses  and  known  to  them,  but  which  might  be 
ascertained  by  the  master  by  a  proper  inspection,  the  absolute  duty 
rests  upon  the  master  to  give  such  reasonable  orders.  Considerations 
of  justice  and  a  sound  public  policy  impose  this  duty  upon  the  master 
as  such,  which  he  can  not  delegate  so  as  to  relieve  himself  from  the 
consequences  of  a  negligent  discharge  of  it.  A  workman,  when  ordered 
from  one  part  of  the  work  to  another,  can  not  be  allowed  to  stop, 
examine,  and  experiment  for  himself,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  place 
assigned  to  him  is  a  safe  one;  and  therefore,  in  obeying  the  order, 
while  he  assumes  obvious  and  ordinary  risks,  he  has  a  right  to  rely 
upon  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  master's  duty  to  use  ordinary  care  to 
warn  and  protect  him  against  unusual  dangers.  In  the  present  case 
the  foreman,  Purvey,  was  the  supreme  authority  in  charge  of  the  work, 
with  power  to  give  all  orders  directing  the  places  where  the  employees 
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should  workf  and  all  reasonable  and  necessary  orders  to  secure  their 
safety,  which  orders  the  plaintiff  was  boaud  to  obey  and  did  obey,  and 
was  injurexi  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  foreman  in  knowingly 
ordering  him  into  a  place  of  nnusuai  danger  without  warning  him  of 
the  risks  incurred  in  obeying  the  order.  In  giving  such  order,  undi^r 
the  special  facts  of  this  case,  the  foreman  represented  the  master,  the 
defendant. 


Bailboad  Aid  Association— Aoobptange  of  Benefits — Be- 
LEASE  op  Claim — Otis  v.  Pennsylvania  Co,  71  Federal  Reporter^  pa^e 
136. — In  this  case  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Indiana, 
decided,  on  January  3,  1806,  that  where  a  railroad  relief  association, 
composed  of  associated  companies  and  their  employees,  is  in  charge  of 
the  companies,  who  guaranty  the  obligations,  supply  the  facilities  for 
the  business,  pay  the  operating  ezx>en8es,  take  charge  of  and  are  respon- 
sible for  the  funds,  make  up  deficits  in  the  benefit  ftind,  and  supply 
surgical  attendance  for  injuries  received  in  their  service,  an  employee's 
agreement,  in  his  voluntary  application  for  membership,  that  accept- 
ance of  benefits  from  the  association  for  an  injury  shall  release  the  rail- 
road company  from  any  claim  for  damages  therefor,  is  not  invalid  as 
being  against  public  policy  or  for  want  of  consideration  or  mutuality. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  District  Judge  Baker,  is  as 
follows: 

This  is  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  Eugene  V.  Otis,  for  the  recovery  of 
damages  from  the  defendant,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  for  injuries 
received  by  him  through  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  in  employing 
and  retaining  in  its  service  a  careless  and  drunken  engineer,  with  fiill 
knowle<Ige  of  his  habits,  by  whose  carelessness  the  plaintiff  sustained 
serious  and  permanent  injuries,  without  fault  on  his  part.  The  defend- 
ant has  answered  in  two  paragraphs.  The  first  is  a  general  denial. 
The  second  sets  up  matter  in  confession  and  avoidance.  To  this  para- 
graph of  answer  the  plaintiff  has  interposed  a  demurrer,  and  the  ques- 
tion for  decision  is,  Does  this  paragraph  of  answer  set  up  facts  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  deiensef  The  gist  of  this  paragraph  of  answer  is  the 
payment  to  and  acceptance  by  the  plaintiff'  of  ^nefits  to  the  amount  of 
$0(50  from  the  relief  fund  of  the  defendant's  '*  voluntary  relief  depart- 
ment" on  account  of  the  injuries  for  which  the  action  is  brought,  in  full 
payment  and  satisfaction  thereof. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  paragraph  under  consideration  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  member  of  the  relief  department  mentioned,  which  is  composed 
of  the  different  corporations  forming  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  west  of  Pittsburg,  to  which  such  of  their  employees  as  volun- 
tarily become  members  contribute  monthly  certain  agreed  amounts. 
This  department  has  for  its  object  the  relief  of  such  employees  as 
become  members  thereof  in  cases  of  sickness  or  disability  from  accident, 
and  the  relief  of  their  families  in  case  of  death,  by  the  payment  to  them 
of  definite  amounts  out  of  a  fund  ^'formed  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  employees,  contributions,  when  necessary  to  make  up  any  deficit^ 
by  the  several  companies  respectively,  and  income  or  profit  derived 
from  investments  of  the  moneys  of  the  fund,  and  such  gifts  as  may  be 
wade  for  the  use  of  the  fund.''    The  associated  companies  have  general 
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charge  of  the  department,  gaaranty  the  fall  amount  of  the  obligations 
ansamed  by  them,  and  for  tluH  purpose  annually  ])ay  into  tlie  funds  of 
the  department  the  sum  of  $30,(M)0  in  conformity  with  established  regu- 
lations, furnish  the  necessary  facilities  for  conducting  the  business  of 
the  department,  and  ]mv  all  the  operating  expenses  thereof,  amounting 
annually  to  the  sum  of  (25,0(M>.  The  associated  companies  have  charge 
of  the  funds,  and  are  responsible  for  their  management  and  safe-keep- 
ing.  Employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  are  not  required  to 
become  members  of  the  relief  department,  but  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  if 
admitted  on  their  voluntary  written  application ;  and  may  continue  their 
membership  by  the  ]>ayment  of  certain  monthly  dues,  the  amount  of 
which  depends  upon  the  reai)ective  classes  toAvhicli  they  maybe  admit- 
ted ;  and  the  benelits  to  which  they  may  becx)me  entitled  are  determined 
by  the  class  to  which  they  behmg.  A  disabled  member  is  also  entitled 
to  surgical  attendance  at  the  comi)any's  exi)ense,  if  injured  while  in  its 
employ.    The  plaintiff  agreed  in  liis  application  for  membership: 

'^That  the  acceptance  of  beuetits  from  the  said  relief  fund  for  injury 
or  death  shall  oi)erate  as  a  release  of  all  claim  for  damages  against  said 
company  arising  from  such  injury  or  death  which  may  be  made  by  or 
through  me,  and  that  I  or  my  legal  representatives  will  execute  such 
further  instrument  as  may  be  necessary  formally  to  evidence  such 
acquittance." 

Each  company  to  the  contract  also  agreed  in  behalf  of  itself  and 
employees  to  appropriate  its  ratable  proportion  of  the  joint  expense  of 
administration  and  management,  and  the  entire  outlay  necessary  to 
make  up  deficits  for  benefits  to  its  employees.  It  is  further  alleged  that 
the  member  was  a  member  of  the  relief  de])artment  when  injured,  and 
that  there  was  paid  to  him  by  the  defendant  through  such  department, 
on  account  of  the  injuries  so  received,  and  in  accordance  with  his  appli- 
cation therefor,  and  in  accordance  with  the  certificate  of  membership 
so  issued  to  him,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  relief  department, 
the  sum  of  $660,  being  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  month  for  eleven  months, 
which  he  accepted  and  received  as  the  benefits  due  to  him  from  the  said 
relief  department  under  his  said  application  and  certificate  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  said  relief  department. 

It  is  strenuously  insisted  by  the  learned  counsel  lor  the  plaintiff  that 
the  contract  is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  sound  public  policy,  and 
is  an  attempt  by  the  delendant  to  exempt  itself,  by  contract,  from  the 
consequences  of  its  own  negligence;  ancl  because  the  agreement  that 
the  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  benefits  should  operate  to  release 
the  company  from  responsibility  for  its  wrongful  iict  is  without  con- 
sideration, for  the  reason  that  the  plaintiff,  by  the  payment  of  his 
monthly  dues,  became  entitled  as  a  matter  of  legal, right  to  receive  the 
stipulated  benefits  as  fully  as  he  was  entitled  to  the  payment  of  his 
monthly  wages. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  a  railroad 
company  can  not  relieve  itself  from  responsibility  to  an  employee  for 
an  injury  resulting  from  its  own  negligence  by  any  contract  entered 
into  for  that  purpose  before  the  happening  of  the  injury,  and,  if  the 
contract  under  consideration  is  of  that  character,  it  must  be  held  to  be 
invalid.  But  upon  a  careful  examination  it  will  be  seen  that  it  con- 
tains no  stipulation  that  the  plaintiff  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  bring 
an  action  for  damages  in  case  he  sustained  an  injury  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  defendant.  He  still  had  as  perfect  a  right  to  sue  for  his 
injury  as  though  the  contract  had  never  been  entered  into.  Before  the 
contract  was  entered  into,  his  right  of  action  for  an  injury  resulting 
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from  the  defendant's  negligence  was  limited  to  a  suit  against  it  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  therefor.  By  the  contract  he  was  given  an  elec- 
tion either  to  receive  the  benefits  stipulated  for,  or  to  waive  his  right 
to  the  benefits,  and  to  pursue  his  remedy  at  law.  He  voluntarily  agreed 
that,  when  an  injury  happened  to  him,  he  would  then  determine  whether 
he  would  accept  the  benefits  secured  by  the  contract,  or  waive  them 
and  retain  his  right  of  action  for  damages.  Be  knew,  if  lie  accepted 
the  benefits  secured  to  him  by  the  contract,  that  it  would  operate  to 
release  his  right  to  the  other  remedy.  After  the  injury  happened,  two 
alternative  modes  were  presented  to  him  for  obtaining  compensation 
for  such  injury.  With  full  opi>ortunity  to  determine  which  alternative 
was  preferable,  he  deliberately  chose  to  accept  the  stipulated  benefits. 
There  was  nothing  illegal  or  immoral  in  requiring  him  so  to  do.  And 
it  is  not  perceived  why  the  court  should  relieve  him  from  his  election 
in  order  to  enable  him  now  to  pursue  his  remedy  by  an  action  at  law, 
and  thus  practically  to  obtain  double  compensation  for  his  injury. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  fund  was  in  part  formed  by  his  contribu- 
tions to  it  alter  the  case.  The  defendant  also  contributed  largely  to 
the  fund  under  its  agreement  to  make  up  deficits,  to  furnish  surgical 
aid  and  attendance,  to  pay  expenses  of  administration  and  manage- 
ment, and  to  be  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  funds  of  the 
relief  department.  It  had  a  large  pecuniary  interest  in  the  very  money 
whir.h  the  plaintiff  received.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  question 
whether  the  plaintiff  might  not  have  secured  a  larger  sum  of  money  if 
he  had  prosecuted  his  legal  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for 
his  injury.  After  the  injury,  the  plaintiff  was  at  liberty  to  compromise 
his  right  of  action  with  the  defendant  for  any  valuable  consideration, 
however  small ;  and,  if  he  chose  to  accept  a  less  amount  than  that  which 
he  might  have  recovered  by  action,  such  settlement,  if  fairly  entered 
into,  constitutes  a  full  accord  and  8atisfa<;tion,  from  which  the  court 
can  not,  and  ought  not  to,  relieve  him. 

The  question  of  the  validity  of  such  a  contract  as  that  relied  upon 
in  the  paragraph  of  answer  under  consideration  is  a  new  one  in  this 
court,  but  it  has  been  considered  by  a  number  of  reputable  courts  in 
other  jurisdictions,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  so  far  as  I  am  advised, 
it  has  been  uniformly  held  that  such  a  contract  is  not  invalid  for 
repugnancy  to  sound  public  policy,  or  for  want  of  consideration,  or  for 
want  of  mutuality.  In  the  views  expressed  in  these  cases  I  entirely 
concur. 


Injunctions  against  Labor  Organizations — Silver  State  Coun- 
cily  No,  i,  of  American  Order  of  Steam  Engineers  v.  Rhodes  et  al.  43 
Pacific  Reporter,  page  451. — This  case  was  heard  in  the  district  court 
of  Arapahoe  County,  Colo.,  the  injunction  asked  for  being  refused  and 
judgment  rendered  for  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  brought  the  case 
on  error  to  the  court  of  ap[)eals  of  Colorado,  and  on  November  11, 1895, 
the  decision  of  said  court  was  given,  in  which  the  judgment  rendered 
in  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The  facts  in  the  case  are  sufficiently 
set  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  delivered  by  Judge  Thomson,  which 
is  as  follows : 

The  purpose  for  which  this  proceeding  was  instituted  is  set  forth  in 
the  prayer  of  the  complaint,  which  we  quote :  <'  That  an  iujujiction  issue 
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out  of  this  honorable  court,  enjoining,  restraining,  and  prohibiting  the 
above-named  defendants,  each  and  all  of  them,  and  their  said  organi- 
zations, their  servants,  agents,  and  employees,  both  as  individuals  and 
organizations,  in  any  manner  iuterforing  with  or  trying  by  threats, 
boycotts,  strikes,  or  intimidations  to  breiik  up  and  destroy,  or  cause  the 
resignation  of  any  member  by  threats,  boycotts,  strikes,  or  intimida- 
tions, of  Silver  State  Council,  No.  1,  American  Order  of  Steam  Engi- 
neers, plaintiff  herein,  or  by  strikes,  boycotts,  or  any  other  threats  to 
compel  it  or  its  members  to  throw  up  its  certificate,  articles,  or  charter 
of  incorporation  or  organization,  or  to  in  any  manner  interfere  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  Silver  State  Council,  No.  1,  of  the  American 
Order  of  Steam  Engineers,  plaintifif  herein,  or  its  right  to  exist  and 
enjoy  its  rights,  privileges,  au<l  freedom  under  the  laws  under  which  it 
was  created;  for  costs  herein  expended,  and  will  ever  pray." 

The  complaint  avers  the  capacity  in  which  the  plaintiff  sues,  and  the 
objects  of*  its  corporate  existence  as  follows:  '^ That  plaintiff  is  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  by  and  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  for  the  purpose  ot  i>romoting  a  thorough  knowledge  in  its 
members  of  theoretical  and  practical  steam  engineering,  to  help  each 
other  to  obtain  employment,  bury  the  dead,  exteud  the  license  law 
throughout  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  for 
the  further  purx)ose  of  helping  its  members  according  to  the  terms  set 
forth  in  its  certificate  of  incorporation,  reference  to  which  is  hereto 
made."  The  complaint  further  states  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  ^'nonstrik- 
ing  labor  organization;"  that  certain  of  the  defendants  are  trustees  of 
an  organization  called  the  ^^  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,"  which  is 
composed  of  various  labor  unions  of  Denver  and  vicinity,  and  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  (among  other  things)  '^  of  enforcing  the  rights 
of  their  several  component  parts  by  ordering  a  strike  against  all  other 
organizations,  employers,  or  individuals  against  whom  it  or  they  may 
have  a  grievance,  and  can  not  enforce  their  rights  upon  which  they  base 
their  demands;"  that  certain  other  defendants  are  ofiBicers  and  members 
of  an  organization  known  as  '<  Steam  Engineers'  Protective  Union,  No. 
5703,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  whose  objects  are  to  com- 
pel all  stationary  steam  engineers  to  join  their  order,  '^  and  to  resort  to 
force  by  boycotting  anyone  who  employs  stationary  steam  engineers 
not  members  of  said  organization,"  or  not  subject  to  its  orders  or  those 
of  the  Federation  of  Labor;  and  that  the  members  of  this  organization 
are  also  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

It  is  also  alleged  that  in  March,  1892,  the  plaintiff  was  admitted  into, 
and  became  a  member  of,  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  and  in 
April,  1893,  was  expelled  from  that  body,  because  its  charter,  constitu- 
tion, and  bylaws  declared  that  it  was  a  '^nonstriking"  organization; 
and  that  its  expulsion  was  in  ]mrsuance  of  a  conspiracy  among  certain 
of  the  defendants,  members  of  the  assembly,  who,  together  with  the 
other  defendants,  have  since  its  expulsion  been  constantly  endeavoring 
*Mn  all  manner  and  ways,  both  openly  and  in  secret,  to  destroy  and 
exterminate"  it.  This  purpose  was  proposed  to  be  accomplished  '^by 
declaring  boycotts  and  strikes  and  using  other  means  of  warfare  known 
to  striking  organizations  against  any  and  all  who  would  employ  any 
stationary  steam  engineer  who  was  a  member  or  belonged  to  Silver 
StateCouncil,No.l,of  the  American  Orderof  Steam  Engineers."  Some 
instances  are  given  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  compel  engineers 
belonging  to  the  plaintiff's  organization  to  join  the  union,  or  procure 
their  discharge  from  employment,  by  threatening  to  "boycott"  and 
"levy  strikes  against"  their  employers.    The  plaintiff'  is  a  corporation^ 
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and  to  entitle  it  to  relief,  it  mast  appear  that  its  corporate  rights  are 
threatened  with  some  injury  of  a  kind  which  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  action,  and  for  which  courts  have  the  power  to  afford  redress. 
The  complaint  is  that  the  defendants  have  banded  together  and  con- 
spired to  ^^exterminate"  the  plaintiff;  and  that  they  propose  to  accom- 
I)lish  their  purpose  by  compelling  its  members  to  leave  it.  Of  course, 
when  its  members  have  all  withdrawn,  it  will  be  extinct.  We  need  not 
discuss  the  character  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  its  disintegration. 
Whether  they  are  legal  or  illegal,  they  can  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
an  action  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  It  has  no  property  in  its  members, 
and,  in  losing  them,  it  sustains  no  damage  which  the  law  recognizes  as 
damage.  It  can  not  compel  its  members  to  remain  with  it;  and,  if  they 
are  violently  driven  out  of  it.— if  they  are  forcexl  to  relinquish  their 
membership  against  tlieir  will, — the  grievance  is  theirs,  and  not  the 
plaintiff's.  Or  if,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  their  withdrawal,  others, 
by  means  of  ** boycotts"  or  "strikes,"  are  made  to  suffer,  the  latter 
must  fight  their  own  battles.  The  law  does  not  make  the  i)laintiff  their 
champion.  The  disorganization  and  resulting  extinction  of  the  plain- 
tiff would,  doubtless,  be  a  calamity ;  but  it  is  one  which  the  law  is  i>owtT- 
less  to  avert.  We  have  cited  no  authorities  liecause  we  can  find  none 
which  are  of  any  use.  If  a  case  bearing  the  remotest  analogy  to  this 
was  ever  the  subject  of  adjudication,  oar  most  diligent  effort  has  failed 
to  unearth  any  record  of  it.    The  judgment  will  be  affirmed. 


Employers'  Liability — Durst  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Oo.j  Limited.  33 
Atlantic  Reporter ^  pa^e  1102. — This  was  an  action  to  recover  damages 
for  thd  death  of  Andrew  Durst,  who  was  an  employee  of  the  defendant, 
and  lost  his  life  by  the  fall  of  an  embankment  of  earth  into  a  ditch, 
which  he  was  engaged  with  others  in  digging  on  October  18,  1893. 
The  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa.,  and  carried  the  case  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  the  following  x>oint8  were 
decided:  (1)  When  a  master  intrusts  to  the  saperintendent  in  charge 
of  an  excavation  the  matter  of  notifying  the  employees  of  any  latent 
danger,  the  foremen  in  charge  of  the  gangs  engaged  in  the  work  of 
excavation  are  not  vice  principals  in  the  absence  of  the  superintend- 
ent, so  as  to  render  the  employer  liable  for  their  failure  to  notify  the 
employee  of  such  danger.  (2)  When  the  only  possible  danger  to  an 
employee  engaged  in  making  an  excavation  is  such  as  may  arise  during 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  employer  is  not  bound  to  stand  by  dur- 
ing the  work  to  see  if  a  danger  arises,  it  being  sufficient  if  he  provides 
against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  arise  and  gives  the  workmen  the 
means  of  protecting  themselves.  In  arriving  at  these  conclusions  the 
following  language  was  used  by  said  court: 

The  ])rinciples  of  the  law  governing  such  cases  are  well  established. 
The  difficulty  arises  in  their  application  to  particular  cases.  An  em- 
ployee assumes  all  the  ordinary  risks  of  the  business  in  which  he  may 
be  employed.  This  includes  accidents  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
coemp\oye&&.    But  the  master  owes  certain  duties  to  the  employee,  and 
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among  these  is  to  furnish  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work,  and  to  notify 
the  employee  of  any  latent  danger  of  which  the  employer  has  knowl- 
edge, or  with  reasonable  care  would  know.  These  duties  can  not  be 
avoided.  If  the  master  intrusts  them  to  another,  the  latter  becomes  a 
vice  principal,  and  the  master  is  liable  for  any  neglect  by  him  in  per- 
formance of  the  duties  imposed  bylaw  upon  the  principal.  It  does  not 
matter  how  many  intermediates  there  may  be,  the  person  to  whom  the 
duty  is  committed  is  vice  principal.  In  this  case  the  duty  was  intrusted 
to  John  Molamphy,  superintendent  of  labor,  who  had  charge  of  all 
excavations.  The  company  was  therefore  responsible  for  any  neglect 
by  him  to  perform  the  duty  imposed  by  law  upon  them.  It  is  contended 
that  Patterson  and  McMillan,  who  were  foremen  of  the  gangs  engaged 
at  this  work,  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  it  in  absence  of 
Molamphy,  and  were  therefore  vice  principals  for  the  time  being.  We 
do  not  so  understand  it.  They  were  mere  foremen  in  charge  of  the 
men,  supervising  and  directing  their  labor.  Under  all  the  cases  they 
were  coemployees  with  the  men  under  their  charge.  We  do  not  under- 
stand that  Molamphy  turned  over  any  of  his  duties  to  them,  but  merely 
instructed  them,  in  cases  of  necessity,  to  call  him  or  the  carpenter 
to  provide  against  danger.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  contribu- 
tory negligence  on  part  of  deceased.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
iswhether  there  was  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  Molamphy  to  per- 
form any  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law  upon  the  defendants.  The  duty 
which  it  is  alleged  was  neglected  is  that  of  furnishing  a  reasonably  safe 
place  to  work.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  place  as  it  stood  when  the 
work  commenced  was  perfectly  safe.  The  danger  could  only  arise  as 
the  work  progressed,  and  be  caused  by  the  work  done.  In  such  a  ease 
we  do  not  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  stand  by  during  the 
progrress  of  the  work  to  see  when  a  danger  arises.  It  is  sufficient  if  he 
provides  against  such  dangers  as  may  possibly  or  probably  arise,  and 
gives  the  workmen  the  means  of  protecting  themselves.  They  should 
look  out  for  such  dangers  and  use  the  means  provided. 

The  supreme  court,  on  January  6, 1896,  approved  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  and  affirmed  its  judgment  in  the  following 
terms: 

The  opinion  of  the  learned  court  below  on  the  motion  to  take  off  the 
nonsuit  is  so  full,  clear,  and  convincing  that  for  the  reasons  there  stated, 
and  upon  the  authorities  cited,  we  affirm  the  judgment  in  this  case. 


i 


PEOTECnOV  OF   GASMEIT   WORKERS  IS  SWEAT   SHOPS  DT 

ItAEYLAHD. 

[Jummrj  aeMian,  1880,  chapter  383,  paUic  local  lawa.] 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  fty  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Maryland^  That 
two  new  sections  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  added  to  article  4  of  the 
Code  of  Public  Ijocal  Laws,  title  ^^Oity  of  Baltimore,"  under  the  sab- 
title  ^^  Buildings,"  to  follow  section  131,  to  be  designated  as  sections 
131 A  and  131B,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

131A.  It  shall  not  be  lawM  for  any  person,  agent,  owner  or  proprietor 
of  any  sweat  shop  or  factory  where  four  or  more  persons  are  employed, 
to  use  any  coal  oil,  gasoline,  or  any  other  explosive  or  inflammable 
compound  for  the  purpose  of  lighting  or  heating  in  any  form ;  any  per- 
son, agent,  owner  or  proprietor  violating  the  ])rovisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined 
by  the  court  before  whom  such  conviction  is  had  for  every  violation,  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs,  and  stand  committed  until  such 
fine  and  costs  be  paid. 

131B.  The  owner  or  owners  of  any  such  house  or  building  used  as  a 
sweat  shop  or  factory  where  four  or  more  persons  are  employed  as  gar- 
ment workers,  on  other  than  the  first  floor  of  such  house  or  building, 
shall  provide  fire  escapes  for  the  same,  and  if  any  owner  or  owners  of 
any  such  house  or  building  so  used,  fail  to  make  or  provide  a  fire  escape 
within  six  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
shall  pay  a  fine  of  two  hundred  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  other  fines 
in  this  State,  or  imprisonment  in  the  city  jail  for  sixty  days,  or  both  fine 
and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  enacted ^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from  the  date 
of  its  passage. 

Approved  April  4, 1896. 
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BEGEHT  QOVEBniENT  GOHTRACTS. 

[It  iB  proposed  to  publish  in  the  Balletin  from  time  to  time  statementii  of  the  contracts  for  construo- 

Uons  entered  into  by  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Navy  Departments.] 

The  foUowiDg  contracts  bave  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

FiSHEBMANS  ISLAND,  Va. — June  11,  1896.  Contract  with  William 
H.  Virden,  of  Lewes,  Del.,  for  work  on  new  toilet  rooms,  plumbing, 
piping,  sewer,  miscellaneous  work,  etc.,  in  connection  with  extensions 
to  barracks  at  quarantine  station,  for  $2,032.60.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  fifty-five  days. 

Newbebn,  N.  0. — June  24,  1896.  Contract  with  Gude  &  Walker, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  interior  finish,  ])lumbing,  approaches,  etc.,  for  post 
office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse,  $20,080.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  seven  months. 

Washington,  D.  C. — June  25, 1896. — Contract  with  Crook,  Horner 
&  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  low-pressure  steam-heating  apparatus  for 
extension  to  United  States  Bureau  of  Engravingand  Printing,  $1,638.20. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  thirty  days. 

Kewabk,  N.  J. — June  26, 1896.  Contract  with  the  Standard  Paving 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  approaches  to  customhouse  and  post 
office,  $5,000.    Work  to  be  completed  within  thirty  days. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — June  30, 1896.  Contract  with  Morse,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  two  hydraulic  passenger  elevators  in  the 
courthouse  and  x>ost  office,  $22,097.  Work  to  be  completed  within  four 
months. 

Chicago,  III. — July  1, 1896.  Contract  with  D.  H.  Hayes,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  the  erection  and  completion  of  an  operating  wing  to  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital,  $6,948.  Work  to  be  completed  within  three 
months. 

Pawtuokbt,  E.  I. — July  6, 1896.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  &  Son, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion  (except  heating  apparatus) 
of  post  office,  $40,774.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Contract  with  Empire  Fire  Proofing  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  terra-cotta  flreproofing,  miscellaneous  ironwork,  etc., 
on  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse,  $39,800.  Work  within 
building  proper  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days,  in  tower  within 
fifteen  days  from  the  time  roofs  are  on. 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  Navy  Department: 

PiTTSBUBG  and  South  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Junc  1,  1896.  Contract 
with  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  Bethlehem 
Iron  Company,  of  South  Bethlehem,  for  nickel-steel  armor  plates  and 
appurtenances  for  battleships  Nos.  5  and  6,  the  ^'Kearsarge"  and  the 
"Kentucky,"  the  foamer  amounting  to  $1,660,518.20  and  the  latter  to 
$1,462,191.80. 
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IHDTrSTRIAL  COmUNlTlES.  (a) 

BY  W.  p.  WELLOUGHBY. 

OHAPTEB  V. 

FAMILISTfiKE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  FEANCE. 

The  study  of  tlie  bistqry  and  practical  operations  of  the  Familist^re 
Society  of  Guise  is  of  interest  for  reasons  quite  different  from  those 
that  render  interesting  the  study  of  the  other  industrial  centers  that 
have  been  described.  In  the  latter  cases  the  industrial  undertakings 
have  been  organized  and  conducted  on  the  same  basis  as  that  existing 
for  the  conduct  of  business  generally.  The  industrial  organization  of 
the  Familist^re  of  Guise,  on  the  otlfer  hand,  is  unlike  that  existing  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  This  organization  has  been  the  result,  not 
of  a  historical  growth,  but  of  a  deliberate  putting  into  execution  of  a 
previously  elaborated  scheme  by  which  it  was  intended  to  build  up 
a  special  industrial  community  on  a  distinctly  communistic  basis.  The 
object  sought  was  to  secure  a  perfect  mutuality  of  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned in  production.  This  mutuality  was  to  be  obtained  not  only  by 
the  introduction  of  an  advanced  type  of  cooperative  production  and  dis- 
tribution, but  by  the  erection  of  large  tenement  houses,  called  ^'  fami- 
list^res,"  in  which  the  members  of  thp  society  should  reside  almost  as 
one  big  family,  by  the  common  education  of  the  children  of  members, 
by  the  erection  of  a  theater  and  bath  and  wash  houses  for  general  use, 
and  by  the  development  of  mutuality  in  every  way  through  the  organi- 
zation of  mutual  insurance  and  aid  funds  and  kindred  institutions. 

The  present  society  dates  from  1880,  when  it  took  over  the  business 
until  then  carried  on  by  M.  Godin  as  an  individual  enterprise.    To 

a  See  footnote  to  the  beginning  of  this  aerlea  oi  Kct\c\«&Vii^Tx^^\N^^<^.*^« 
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understand  the  present  character  of  the  Familist^re  of  Gnise,  it  is 
necessary  to  trace  its  rise  in  the  history  of  the  industry  as  created  and 
for  several  decades  carried  on  by  M.  Godin.  The  treatment  of  the 
Familist^re  of  Guise  embraces,  therefore,  three  parts: 

1.  History  of  the  business  of  M.  Godin  from  its  creation  in  1840 
until  the  organization  of  the  Soci^t^  du  Familistere  de  Guise  in  1880. 

2.  Organization  and  description  of  the  society. 

3.  Eesults  of  the  practical  operations  of  the  society  from  1880  until 
the  present  time. 

HI8TOR7  OF  THE  BUSINESS  OF  M.  OODIN. 

M.  Jean-Baptiste-Andr6  Godin,  the  founder  of  the  business  now 
carried  on  by  the  Soci^t^  du  Familistere  de  Guise,  the  founder  of  the 
society,  and  until  his  death,  in  1888,  its  general  manager,  was  born 
January  26, 1817,  at  Esqueh^ries,  a  small  village  in  the  Department  of 
Aisue,  France.  His  father  was  a  simple  artisan  of  the  village.  His 
schooling  was  of  the  most  rudimentary  description,  differing  in  no 
respect  from  that  received  by  the  children  of  other  workingmen  and 
peasants.  At  11  years  of  age  he  commenced  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
locksmith  in  his  father's  workshop.  Here  he  remained  until  his  seven- 
teenth year,  when,  following  the  custom  prevalent  at  that  time,  he 
undertook  a  tour  of  France  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  trade. 
In  1840,  being  then  23  years  of  age,  he  returned  to  his  native  village  and 
opened  a  small  workshop  for  the  manufacture  of  stoves  and  related  iron 
utensils.  In  this  he  made  a  radical  departure  from  existing  methods 
of  manufacture.  As  the  result  of  inventions,  for  which  he  received 
letters  patent,  he  commenced  the  manufacture  of  stoves  from  cast 
Instead  of  sheet  iron,  which  had  previously  been  employed. 

He  continued  to  invent  new  devices,  for  which  he  secured  in  all  over 
fifty  letters  patent.  As  a  result  of  these  improvements  his  industry 
increased  constantly  in  importance,  and  in  1846  he  found  it  advisable 
to  move  his  works  to  Guise,  a  neighboring  village  more  favorably  sit- 
uated for  the  conduct  of  a  large  manufacturing  enterprise.  At  this 
date  he  employed  about  thirty  workingnaen.  After  its  removal  to  Guise 
the  business  continued  to  grow,  until  to-day  it  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant manufacturing  establishments  in  France.  Until  1859  the  history 
of  the  industry  differs  little  from  that  of  any  growing  establishment. 
In  that  year  was  commenced  the  erection  of  the  left  wing  of  the  fami- 
listere, a  large  building  for  housing  the  employees  of  Godin;  also  the 
inauguration  of  a  system  for  the  organization  of  labor  that  in  the  future 
was  to  give  to  the  life  of  the  employees  of  the  establishment  its  pecul- 
iar character. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  this  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
go  back  and  trace  what  were  the  exact  aims  that  M.  Godin  desired  to 
realize  through  it.  From  his  earliest  years  Godin  developed  the  spirit 
of  a  pbiloBophei  who  meditated  deeply  upon  conditions  surrounditig 
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him.  Wlien  but  11  years  of  age,  while  at  school,  he  was  harboring 
plans  for  improving  methods  of  instrnction.  But  from  the  moment  of 
his  entrance  into  active  industrial  life  he  devoted  all  his  energies  toward 
devising  methods  for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  indus- 
trial classes.  The  development  of  the  communistic  ideas  of  St.  Simon, 
Cabet,  and  Fourier  gave  a  final  shaping  to  his  thoughts,  and  in  him 
Fourier  found  his  most  ardent  disciple.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  deeply 
into  this  period  of  Godin's  life.  In  his  book  entitled  Solutions  Sociales, 
published  in  1871,  an  English  translation  of  which  was  made  by  Marie 
Howland  in  1886,  Godin  has  given  us  his  autobiography  and  a  full 
statement  of  the  development  of  his  theories  and  his  connection  with 
Fourierism.  In  the  abortive  attempt  of  M.  Victor  Consid(^rant,  in  1853, 
to  establish  a  community  in  the  State  of  Texas  to  be  conducted  on 
Fourier's  communistic  plans  Godin  lost  100,000  francs  ($19,300),  or 
one-third  of  his  fortune  at  that  time.  Nothing  daunted  by  this 
failure,  Godin  determined  to  introduce  into  his  own  industry  his  ideas 
regarding  mutuality,  and  by  the  gradual  reconstruction  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  industry  transform  it  into  one  conducted  upon  a  strictly 
communistic  basis.  The  ideas  that  he  wished  to  realize  were,  briefly, 
these: 

First,  and  above  all,  the  principle  of  mutuality  was  to  be  developed 
in  every  XK)Ssible  way.  To  do  this  there  were  to  be  created  institu- 
tions answering  to  almost  every  need  of  his  employees,  by  means  of 
which  the  lives  of  the  employees  were  to  be  lived  largely  in  com- 
mon. The  keystone  to  the  whole  system  of  mutuality  would  be  the 
congregation  of  his  employees  and  their  families  into  large  tene- 
ment houses,  called  "  familist^res,"  where  to  some  extent  they  were 
to  live  as  one  great  household.  The  children  were  to  be  educated  in 
common  schools;  a  cooperative  store  would  furnish  supplies  to  all  the 
members;  mutual  aid  societies  and  insurance  funds  against  accidents, 
sickness,  and  old  age  would  develop  the  spirit  of  solidarity;  and  bath 
and  wash  houses,  a  theater,  restaurants,  etc.,  were  to  be  erected  for 
common  use. 

Second,  the  industry  was  gradually  to  be  transformed  into  one  con- 
ducted on  a  strictly  cooperative  basis.  The  employees  were  to  own 
not  only  all  the  familistferes  where  they  lived,  the  schools,  theaters,  etc., 
but  the  manufacturing  plant  as  well.  Nothing,  probably,  shows  the 
remarkable  business  capacity  of  M.  Godin  better  than  his  recognition 
of  the  impossibility  of  putting  his  plans,  in  their  entirety,  into  imme- 
diate execution.  For  success  it  was  necessary  first  to  create  a  stable 
body  of  workingmen  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  establishment  and 
to  develop  in  them  the  principles  of  mutuality.  It  was  his  intention  to 
create  all  the  institutions  necessary  for  the  life  of  an  industrial  settle- 
ment, such  as  he  planned,  while  he  was  yet  in  complete  control,  and 
then,  when  the  ground  had  been  completely  prepared  and  the  essential 
parts  of  the  machinery  of  government  had  been  running  satisfactorily 
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for  some  time,  to  l)ring  into  existence  the  association  of  workingm«i 
that  should  take  over  its  management  and  introduce  the  principles  of 
complete  mutuality,  both  in  the  couduet  of  the  industry  and  in  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  employees.  To  do  this  required  a  period  of  twenty 
years.  The  first  step  was  taken  in  1859,  when  the  corner  stone  of  the 
left  wing  of  his  principal  faroilist^re  was  laid.  This  wing  was  finished 
and  occupied  in  1861.  The  following  year  (1862)  the  central  pavilion 
was  commenced,  and  in  1865  it  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  not 
until  1877  that  this  familist^re  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  the 
right  wing.  The  increased  demand  for  apartments,  after  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  society,  led  to  the  erection  in  1882  of  the  small  familist^re 
of  Landreciea,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  large  familist^re  of 
Oambrai.  School  buildings,  a  theater,  a  restaurant,  and  bath  and  wash 
houses  were  in  the  meantime  erected,  until  finally  there  existed  around 
the  factories  all  the  buildings  necessary  for  the  self-contained  life  of  the 
members  of  the  society. 

OROANIZATIOK  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SOCIZrrr. 

The  character  of  the  Familist^re  Society  of  Guise  at  the  present 
time  differs  little  from  what  it  was  in  1880,  when  the  society  was  first 
constituted,  except  in  such  particulars  as  would  necessarily  result  from 
an  enlargement  of  the  business  and  the  construction  of  two  additional 
famiUst^res.  The  description  that  follows  is  of  conditions  as  they  exist 
at  the  present*  time : 

The  business  comprises  the  manufacture  of  stoves,  iron  ware  enam- 
eled with  porcelain,  lamps,  kitchen  utensils,  etc.  The  total  amount  of 
land  owned  by  the  society  for  its  various  purposes  amounts  to  41.6832 
hectares  (103  acres),  of  which  35.3813  hectares  (87.4  acres)  are  at  Guise 
and  6.3019  hectares  (15.6  acres)  at  Laeken^  Belgium.  The  plant  at  Lae- 
ken  is  operated  in  every  way  as  a  branch  of  the  central  establishment 
at  Guise.  A  familist^re  has  been  built  there  for  the  housing  of  the 
employees,  and  the  industry  and  life  of  the  employees  are  conducted 
under  the  constitution  and  regulations  that  prevail  at  Guise.  No 
further  special  mention  will  be  made  of  Laeken.  The  figures,  however, 
given  in  all  the  statistical  tables,  excepting  those  on  pages  593  and  594, 
which  pertain  only  to  Guise,  relate  to  the  entire  industry  as  carried  on 
at  both  places. 

The  land  owned  at  Guise  is  situated  on  the  river  Oise  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  village.  Of  the  total  of  35.3813  hectares  (87.4  acres) 
the  factories  and  their  dependencies  occupy  10.6103  hectares  (26.2  acres), 
the  familist^res,  schools,  etc.,  and  the  open  place  and  grounds  sur- 
rounding them,  2.6514  hectares  (6.5  acres),  and  the  remaining  land, 
22.1196  hectares  (54.7  acres),  is  given  over  to  parks,  lawns,  vegetable 
gardens,  etc.  The  river  Oise  divides  the  ground  into  two  parts.  Upon 
one  bank  are  located  all  the  factory  buildings,  the  smallest  of  the 
fauuliBt^es,  and  the  bath  and  wash  houses.    On  the  other  side  are 
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bnilt  around  a  central  place  the  main  fEtmilist^re,  usually  designated 
the  ^^ Palace,"  the  third  familist^re,  and  the  schools,  theater,  restaa- 
rant,  etc. 

In  1880  M.  Godin  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  putting  into 
execution  his  long-cherished  plans  of  an  association  to  consist  of  the 
workingmen  of  his  establishment  who  should  take  over  the  industry 
and  conduct  it  and  its  various  mutual  institutions  on  a  cooperative 
basis.  All  the  institutions  necessary  for  the  working  of  his  plan, 
including  even  a  system  of  profit  sharing,  were  then  in  existence.  For 
years  he  had  been  at  work  on  the  drafting  of  a  constitution.  This  was 
now  completed.  The  workingmen  whom  he  had  already  accustomed 
to  the  principles  involved  in  it  were  called  together  and  the  constitution 
was  formally  adopted.  Its  length,  some  150  pages,  and  the  detail  of 
its  provisions — ^it  regulates  not  only  the  organization  of  the  association, 
but  lays  down  at  length  the  rules  for  the  subsequent  administration  of 
every  branch  of  the  service — ^render  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  trans- 
late it  in  extenso.  Instead,  only  the  provisions  necessary  for  a  satis- 
factory understanding  of  the  basis  upon  which  the  association  is 
organizM  and  its  aifairs  conducted  will  be  discussed.  But  even  to  do 
this  will  require  considerable  space,  as  the  system  here  put  into  opera- 
tion provides  not  only  for  the  organization  of  an  industry  along  special 
lines,  but  the  regulation  of  all  the  details  of  life  of  its  members  grouped 
together  in  a  unique  community. 

The  association  is  named  Familistere  Society  of  Guise:  Cooperative 
Association  of  Capital  and  Labor  {SocietS  du  Familist^e  de  Ouise: 
Association  Cooperative  du  Capital  et  du  Travail).  Its  objects  are 
declared  to  be  the  organization  of  a  solidarity  of  interests  among 
its  members,  by  means  of  the  participation  of  capital  and  labor  in 
profits,  and  the  maintenance  of  common  institutions  for  their  mutual 
welfare.  Its  membership  consists  of  x>ersous  of  both  sexes,  who,  hav- 
ing signed  the  constitution,  are  the  XH)ssessors  of  one  or  more  shares 
of  the  society's  certificates  of  stock  and  cooperate  in  the  work  of  the 
society. 

The  scheme  of  membership  provides  for  a  regular  hierarchy  through 
the  division  of  members  into  classes,  according  to  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  and  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  connected  with  it.  The  members  proper  are  divided 
into  three  classes,  viz,  associ^s,  soci^taires,  and  participants.  To 
become  an  associ^  a  x>6rspn  must  be  25  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  one 
of  the  familistdres  and  an  employee  of  the  society  for  at  least  five  years, 
able  to  read  and  write,  an  owner  of  certificates  of  stock  of  the  society 
to  the  value  of  at  least  500  francs  ($96.50),  and  he  must  be  admitted 
by  the  general  assembly  as  an  associ6.  A  soci^taire  is  required  to  be 
21  years  of  age  and  free  from  military  duty,  a  resident  of  a  familistere, 
an  employee  of  the  society  three  years,  and  he  must  be  admitted  by  the 
managing  council  as  a  soci^taire.    A  participant  must  be  21  years  of 
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age,  free  from  military  duty,  an  employee  of  the  society  one  year,  and 
he  must  be  admitted  by  the  managing  council  as  a  participant.  In 
•  addition  there  are  two  other  classes,  called,  respectively,  interess^s 
and  auxUiaires,  who  are  not  members,  properly  speaking,  of  the  society. 
The  first  consists  of  outsiders  who  have  come  into  possession  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  society,  but  take  no  part  in  its  work.  The  second  is 
composed  of  workingmen  who  are  employed  by  the  society  as  demand 
for  extra  help  is  felt,  but  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
mem-bership. 

This  division  into  classes  is  of  prime  importance,  for  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  entire  organization  of  the  society,  and  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  each  class  differ  widely.  This  difference  of  treatment  relates 
principally  to  the  division  of  profits,  the  right  of  employment,  the  right 
to  live  in  the  familisteres,  and  participation  in  the  government  of  the 
society.  In  the  division  of  profits,  as  will  be  seen  later  on,  the  associ^ 
participates  on  the  basis  of  double  the  amount  of  his  annual  earnings, 
the  societaire  on  the  basis  of  one  and  one-half  times  his  earnings,  and 
the  participant  on  the  basis  of  the  exact  amount  of  his  earnings.  As 
regards  retention  in  case  of  lack  of  employment,  the  preference  is  given 
first  to  the  associ^,  secondly  to  the  societaire,  and  thirdly  to  the  partici- 
pant. The  same  order  of  preference  is  followed  in  the  disposition  of 
apartments  in  the  familist^res. 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  is  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  associds.  They  constitute  the  general  assembly  which 
elects  all  the  of&cers  and  committees.  The  int^ress^s  and  auxiliaires, 
not  being  members  of  the  association,  do  not,  of  course,  participate 
either  in  profits  or  in  the  management  of  affairs.  The  rights  of  the 
first  are  limited  to  the  receipt  of  interest  on  and  the  i^roportion  of 
profits  apportioned  to  the  certificates  owned  by  them ;  those  of  the 
second  to  their  wages  and  a  certain  participation  in  the  various  mutual 
aid  societies  organized  within  the  society. 

To  the  society  thus  constituted,  Godin  turned  over  the  entire  property 
connected  with  his  industrial  establishment.  But  it  was  by  no  means 
his  intention  to  give  this  property  to  the  society.  In  founding  the  latter 
he  had  a  double  aim  in  view — to  show,  by  a  practical  example,  the 
advantages  of  conducting  a  business  on  strictly  cooperative  principles 
and  to  demonstrate  to  manufacturers  that  the  transfer  of  the  establish- 
ment from  their  hands  to  those  of  their  employees  could  be  accom- 
plished without  the  former  making  any  sacrifice,  either  in  the  way  of 
loss  of  capital  invested  or  in  a  legitimate  interest.  In  both  of  these 
aims  Godin  achieved  a  complete  success. 

The  means  by  which  this  transfer  was  accomplished  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  society  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial 
undertakings,  from  a  social  point  of  view,  that  has  ever  been  projected. 
A  careful  inventory  of  the  value  of  the  property  was  first  made.  The 
total  value  was  estimated  at  the  sam  of  4,600,000  francs  ($887,800). 
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The  criticism  has  never  been  made  that  this  was  an  excessive  valuation. 
In  return  for  the  property  thus  handed  over  to  the  society,  the  latter 
issued  founder's  certificates  {titres  cPapports)  to  a  like  amount.  These 
founder's  certificates  constituted  the  provisional  capital  stock  of  the 
society.  They  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  a  very  fair  return 
on  a  commercial  investment  in  France,  and  were  also  entitled  to  share  in 
the  division  of  the  profits,  as  hereafter  described.  The  payment  of  this 
interest  constituted  a  first  charge  on  the  receipts  of  the  society  after 
operating  expenses  had  been  paid.  The  society,  therefore,  started  with 
all  its  capital  stock  in  the  possession  of  M.  Godin  himself.  The  con- 
stitution, however,  expressly  stipulated  that  these  certificates  could  be 
purchased  at  any  time  by  the  society  at  their  face  value.  This  was 
done  in  the  following  way:  After  all  expenses  of  production,  including 
interest  on  certificates  and  certain  statutory  charges,  have  been  met, 
the  net  profits  remaining,  instead  of  being  divided  in  cash  among  the 
members  of  the  society,  are  applied  to  the  purchase  of  founder's  certifi- 
cates. As  fast  as  the  latter  are  purchased  they  are  canceled,  and  in 
their  place  there  are  issued  to  like  amount  association  certificates  or 
savings  certificates  (titres  d^epargnes)^  as  they  are  called,  which  latter 
are  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  society  as  profits.  The  total 
of  founder's  certificates  and  association  certificates  thus  always  equals 
the  sum  of  4,600,000  francs  ($887,800).  There  is  absolutely  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  kinds  of  certificates  regarding  the  right  to 
interest  or  participation  in  profits.  When  all  the  founder's  certificates 
have  been  replaced  by  association  certificates  the  society  acquires  the 
absolute  ownership  of  its  property. 

But  it  was  not  sufficient  to  make  provisions  by  which  the  society 
could  replace  founder's  certificates  by  those  of  its  own.  As  members 
owning  certificates  died  or  resigned  from  the  society,  certificates  would 
be  constantly  passing  into  the  hands  of  persons  not  members  of  the 
society.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise  means  by  which  the  cer- 
tificates could  be  kept  in  the  possession  of  members.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  the  provision  of  the  constitution  that  association  certificates 
are  at  all  times  redeemable,  and  that  as  soon  as  all  the  founder's  cer- 
tificates have  been  canceled,  the  profits  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  those  association  certificates  bearing  the  earliest  date,  those 
held  by  outsiders  being  purchased  whenever  possible.  These  are  then 
canceled  and  an  equal  amount  of  new  certificates  are  issued,  which, 
being  distributed  as  profits,  go  to  members  of  the  society.  In  this  way 
there  goes  on  a  constant  process  of  cancellation  of  old  certificates  and 
the  issue  of  new  certificates  in  their  place,  the  total  amount  outstand- 
ing always  remaining  the  same. 

The  adjustment  of  financial  relations,  such  as  the  determination 
of  the  remuneration  of  labor  and  capital  and  the  division  of  ijrofits, 
was  arranged  with  no  less  ingenuity  than  that  regarding  the  acqui- 
sition and  retention  of  the  stock  of  the  society.    The  essential  parts 
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performed  by  labor  and  capital  in  tlie  processes  of  production  are  dis- 
tinctly recognized.  The  wages  system  is  retained  in  its  entirety,  and 
the  right  of  capital  both  to  interest  and  to  a  share  in  profits  is 
affirmed  with  no  less  emphasis.  The  determination  of  the  proportion 
of  profits  going  to  each  is  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  the- 
ory: The  capital  of  capital,  if  the  expression  may  be  permitted,  con- 
sists of  its  potentiality  to  purchase,  i.  e.,  to  give  to  its  owner  commod- 
ities of  value.  The  capital  of  labor  consists  of  its  power  to  create,  i.  e., 
to  give  to  its  owner  commodities  of  value.  The  wages  of  capital  con- 
sists of  the  amount  it  can  earn  during  a  certain  period,  i.  e.,  its  inter- 
est. The  wages  of  labor  consists  of  the  amount  it  can  earn,  i.  e.,  wages 
strictly  so  called.  An  equitable  division  of  the  products  of  industry, 
according  to  this  theory,  therefore,  accords  to  each :  First,  its  wages, 
i.  e.,  to  capital  its  interest  and  to  laborers  their  earnings,  these  items 
entering  into  the  cost  of  production  before  any  profits  can  be  realized; 
second,  a  participation  in  net  profits  according  to  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  each,  i.  e.,  in  proportion  to  the  interest  earned  by  capital  and 
the  wages  earned  by  labor.  A  clear  distinction  is  thus  made  between 
what  capital  earns  in  the  way  of  interest  and  what  as  profits.  This  is 
but  the  broad  theory.  The  actual  apportionment  of  profits  is  a  consid- 
erably more  complicated  matter.  The  exact  method  of  division  is  fixed 
by  the  constitution.  The  sam  remaining  after  the  payment  of  all  oper- 
ating expenses,  in  which  latter  sum  is  included  the  wages  of  all  employees, 
constitutes  gross  profits.  From  these  gross  profits  the  following  four 
fixed  charges  must  be  met:  (1)  The  x>aymentof  5  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  buildings,  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  tools  and  machinery, 
and  15  yer  cent  of  the  value  of  models  into  a  fund  to  meet  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  plant,-  (2)  the  payment  of  a  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  paid  out  in  wages  to  the  fand  for  the  insurance  of 
workingmen;  (3)  the  payment  of  not  less  than  25,000  francs  ($4,825) 
into  a  fund  for  the  education  of  children  of  members;  (4)  the  payment 
of  6  per  cent  interest  on  4,600,000  francs  ($887,800)  of  capital  stock, 
whether  represented  by  founder's  or  association  certificates.  The  sum 
remaining  after  making  these  four  payments  constitutes  net  profits  for 
distribution  on  a  cooperative  basis.  Three  classes  of  services  are 
deemed  to  have  a  right  to  participate  in  net  profits,  viz,  labor,  capital, 
and  directors,  or  those  officials  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society. 
The  apportionment  is  as  follows : 

First.  Twenty-five  i)er  cent  is  applied  to  a  reserve  fund  until  such 
fond  has  amounted  to  10  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock,  or  460,000  francs 
($88,780).  This  amount  was  reached  in  1881,  and  since  then  this  por- 
tion of  profit  is  added  to  that  allotted  to  labor  and  capital 

Second.  Fifty  per  cent  (since  the  constitution  of  the  reserve  fund,  75 
per  cent)  is  apportioned  to  labor  and  capital  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  principles  described  above. 
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Third.  Twenty-five  per  cent  to  those  officials  who  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  society. 

It  was  realized  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking to  secure  men  of  ability  for  theee  services,  and  it  was  an 
example  of  great  wisdom  to  thus  make  thejn  so  largely  and  directly 
interested  in  the  financial  results  of  the  society.  The  details  of  the 
division  of  profits  within  the  two  classes  of  directors  and  labor  and 
capital  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  25  per  cent  allotted  to  directors  4  per  cent  is  given  to  the 
general  manager,  16  per  cent  for  division  among  the  members  of  the 
managing  council,  2  per  cent  to  the  council  of  audit  and  control  (a),  2 
per  cent  to  the  managing  council  for  distribution  to  workingmen  who 
have  performed  exceptional  services,  and  1  per  cent  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  scholars  in  the  advanced  schools 
of  the  State. 

The  75  per  cent  allotted  to  labor  and  capital  is  distributed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  wages  of  capital  represented  by  the  interest  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock  of  4,600,000  francs  ($887,800)  is  always 
a  fixed  sum,  230,000  francs  ($44,390).  The  wages  of  labor  of  course 
varies,  but  the  total  amount  for  the  purpose  of  division  of  profits  is 
calculated  at  a  sum  considerably  greater  tlian  that  actually  paid.  The 
members  of  the  society,  as  has  been  described,  are  divided  into  a 
hierarchy  of  classes,  the  higher  of  which  enjoys  privileges  greatly 
superior  to  those  of  the  lowen  The  chief  privilege  is  the  relative 
extent  to  which  they  participate  in  profits. '  According  to  the  formula 
of  Godin,  incorporated  iuto  the  constitution,  associ^s  share  in  profits 
on  the  basis  of  twice  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  the  soci^taires,  one 
and  one-half  times,  and  the  participants  and  auxiliaires,  the  exact 
amount  of  their  earnings.  The  soci^taires  and  participants,  however, 
living  in  the  familist^res  and  having  been  twenty  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  society,  are  included  for  this  purpose  among  the  associ^,  and 
participants  not  inhabiting  the  familist^res,  but  having  been  twenty 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  society  are  included  among  the  soci^taires. 
The  amount  apportioned  to  auxiliaires,  morever,  is  not  paid  to  them, 
as  they  are  not  members,  but  is  turned  ov^  to  the  insurance  fund. 
The  total  of  these  various  items,  then,  represents  the  total  claims  of 
labor.  This  seemingly  complicated  but  really  simple  method  of  profit 
sharing  will  be  much  more  easily  understood  by  the  use  of  the  following 
hypothetical  example: 

Fraccs. 

Net  annual  profits 300,000 

Apportioned  to  directors,  25  per  cent 75,000 

Apportioned  to  capital  and  labor,  75  per  oent  (reserye  already  con- 
stituted)    225,000 

a  The  duties  of  these  officers  are  described  on  pages  578  and  579. 
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For  the  division  of  the  latter  amount  the  following  calcalation  is 
required: 

Francs. 

Profit-sharing  wages  of  capital  (5  per  cent  interest  on  4,600,000  francs).  230,000 

Profit-sharing  value  of  wages  of  labor — 

Associ^s  (240,000  francs  X2) 480,000 

Sooi6taires  (430,000  francs  X  1^) 645,000 

Participants  (actual  amount  of  wages) 675,000 

Auxiliaires  (actual  amount  of  wages) 470,000 

Total  profit-sharing  value  of  wages  of  capital  and  labor 2, 500, 000 

The  per  cent  of  profits  is  obtained  from  the  formula — 

Profits  multiplied  by  100 225,000  X  100  ^ 

Profit-sharing  value  of  wages  of  capital  and  labor  2,500,000         ^  ^^  ^'^*- 

To  each  class,  therefore,  are  apiK)rtioned  the  following  profits: 

Francs. 

Capital,  230,000  francs  at  9  per  cent 20,700 

Associ^,  4S0,000  francs  at  9  per  cent 43,200 

Socidtaires,  645,000  francs  at  9  per  cent 58,050 

Participants,  675,000  francs  at  9  per  cent 60,750 

Auxiliaires,  470,000  francs  at  9  per  cent 42,300 

Total 225,000 

'  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  distribution  to  the  individual  members 
of  each  class.  An  inspection  of  this  scheme  shows  that  the  rewards  of 
labor,  in  addition  to  wages,  are  by  no  means  represented  by  the  sums 
set  down  in  the  annual  reports  as  the  proportion  of  profits  allotted  to 
labor.  In  the  first  place,  two  items  of  expenditure,  those  of  a  sum 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  out  in  wages  given  to  the 
insurance  fund  and  the  sum  of  not  less  than  25,000  francs  ($4,825)  to 
the  fund  for  the  education  of  children  of  members,  are  carried  to 
operating  expenses  before  net  profits  are  obtained.  Again,  in  the 
actual  division  of  profits  25  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  is  given  to 
directors  (high-class  labor)  before  capital  is  allowed  to  participate;  and 
here,  again,  labor  enters  proportionately  to  an  amount  considerably  in 
excess  of  the  sum  actually  paid  in  wages,  and  finally,  capital  profits 
not  at  all  iu  the  amount  apportioned  to  the  earnings  of  auxiliaires 
which  is  carried  to  the  insurance  fund.  These  conditions,  however, 
are  not  so  unfair  toward  capital  as  at  first  appears.  The  insurance  of 
workingmen  and  the  aid  in  the  education  of  children  of  employees  is 
by  a  great  many  of  the  more  important  industrial  concerns  of  France 
considered  as  a  legitimate  item  of  the  cost  of  production.  The  pro- 
portion of  profits  allotted  to  directors  can  be  considered  as  a  portioii 
of  their  remuneration,  and  therefore  an  item  in  the  cost  of  operatiou. 
The  main  departure  from  the  theory  of  a  division  of  profits  according 
to  the  wages  of  labor  and  capital  is  in  the  multiplication  of  the  earn- 
ings of  the  associ6s  and  soci^taires  by  two  and  one  and  one-half,  respec- 
tively, before  an  apportionment  of  profits  is  made.  This  question,  how- 
ever, has  not  the  importance  that  it  would  have  were  the  capital  held 
by  others  than  members  of  the  society. 
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Fixing  the  rate  of  wages  in  a  cooperative  enterprise  is  in  itself,  fre- 
quently, a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy.  This  difficulty  is  entirely 
avoided  at  Guise  by  the  retention  of  the  wages  system  in  its  entirety. 
As  the  society  is  always  under  the  necessity  of  employing  workingmen 
who  are  not  members,  its  policy  has  necessarily  been  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  according  to  the  rules  that  pertain  elsewhere  in  similar  estab- 
lishments. The  general  manager,  the  directors,  of  the  different  serv- 
ices, and  the  office  employees  are  paid  by  the  month.  The  wages  of 
the  workingmen  proper  are,  as  far  as  possible,  fixed  by  the  piece,  in 
order  that  each  one  can  earn  according  to  his  capacity.  When  this 
can  not  be  done  wages  are  paid  by  the  hour,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  have  the  rate  so  determined  that  justice  will  be  done  between 
the  piece  and  time  workers.  The  rate  is  determined  by  the  general 
manager,  with  the  advice  of  the  managing  council.  In  case  of  dissat- 
isfaction, complaint  can  be  made  to  a  workingmen's  committee  {syndicat 
du  travail)^  which,  together  with  the  managing  council,  regulates  the 
difficulty. 

Thus  far  attention  has  been  given  only  to  the  industrial  branch  of 
the  society.  The  work  of  the  society,  however,  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct spheres  of  activity,  viz,  the  conduct  of  an  industrial  enterprise 
on  a  cooperative  basis  and  the  creation  and  management  of  various 
social  institutions  for  the  common  benefit  of  its  members  in  order  that 
certain  ideals  concerning  mutuality  might  be  realized.  To  do  this 
four  main  classes  of  institutions  were  organized:  (1)  Familist^res  and 
annexes  (bath  and  wash  houses,  etc.),  in  order  that  the  members  may, 
to  a  great  extent,  live  in  common;  (2)  the  provision  of  schools  and 
schooling  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  children  of  members,  and  their 
education  in  common  from  their  earliest  years  until  they  are  able  to 
commence  work;  (3)  the  maintenance  of  funds  for  the  mutual  aid  of 
members  in  need,  and  their  insurance  against  accidents  and  sickness, 
and  their  pensioning  in  old  age;  (4)  the  organization  of  a  cooperative 
system  for  the  purchase  and  supply  to  members  of  articles  of  necessary 
consumption.  It  is  the  existence  of  these  last  features  that  gives  to 
the  work  of  the  society  its  unique  character  and  makes  it  of  special 
interest  as  a  social  study. 

The  machinery  of  government  is  so  constructed  that  its  control  must 
always  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  older  members,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably into  the  hands  of  those  most  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
society  and  most  competent  to  be  at  its  head.  This  is  accomplished 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  division  of  members  into  grades  of  classes. 
Sovereignty,  if  it  is  permissible  to  use  the  word  in  this  connection, 
resides  in  a  general  assembly  composed  of  all  members  of  the  society 
with  the  rank  of  associ^.  The  general  assembly  meets  once  a  year  in 
regular  session  to  hear  annual  reports,  to  elect  officers,  etc.  Extraor- 
dinary meetings  may  be  called  if  necessity  arises  for  them.  The  duties 
of  the  general  assembly  include  the  approval  of  annual  reports,  the 
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sanctioning  of  all  important  matters  of  policy,  the  election  of  a  general 
manager,  the  admission  of  members  to  the  rank  of  associ^,  the  modifi- 
cation of  constitution  and  by-laws,  and,  in  general,  a  supervision  over 
the  affairs  of  the  society. 

The  actual  business  interests  of  the  society  are  administered  by  a 
general  manager  {administrateur-gSrant),  assisted  by  a  managing  coun- 
cil (conseil  de  gSrance)j  and  three  councils— council  of  industrial  matters 
{conseil  de  rindustrie),  council  of  management  of  the  lamilistere  {con- 
seil du  familistire)^  and  council  of  audit  and  control  {conseil  de  surreil 
lance).  The  general  manager  is  the  executive  head  of  the  society.  He 
unites  in  himself  not  only  the  duties  of  the  ordinary  official  of  that 
name,  but  many  of  those  that  in  the  case  of  a  private  industry  belong 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment.  He  is  responsible  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  alone.  He  appoints  and  dismisses  workingmen,  within 
certain  limits,  however,  and  in  general  manages  all  the  affairs  of  the 
society.  He  is  elected  by  the  general  assembly  for  life,  and  can  be 
removed  only  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  society  to  pay  interest 
on  the  capital  invested  or  because  of  misconduct  or  infraction  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  His  salary  is  15,000  francs  ($2,895)  and 
4  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  in  addition  to  participating  in  profits  in 
prox>ortion  to  the  amount  of  his  salary  and  the  capital  of  the  society 
that  he  may  possess. 

The  general  manager  is  aided  in  all  his  work  by  a  managing  council, 
the  consultation  of  which  by  him  is  in  many  cases  obligatory.  This 
council  consists  of  the  general  manager  himself,  who  is  its  president,  a 
maximum  of  ten  ex  officio  members,  three  associ^s  elected  annually  by 
the  general  assembly,  and  such  other  persons  the  importance  of  whose 
positions  renders  it  desirable  that  they  should  have  a  place  on  the  conn- 
cil.  The  ex  officio  members  are  the  chiefs  of  the  different  services  into 
which  the  establishment  has  been  divided,  viz,  commerce,  manufactures 
proper,  setting  up,  foundry,  materials,  supplies,  chief  accountant,  ac- 
counts and  control,  models,  and  familist^re.  It  would  be  imx>ossible 
to  enumerate  all  the  duties  of  the  board.  It  oversees  the  interests  of 
the  society,  it  controls  expenditures,  it  authorizes  repairs,  it  admits 
members  as  soci6taires  and  participants,  and,  in  general,  its  advice 
must  be  taken  on  all  important  questions  when  submission  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  itself  is  not  required.  Members  of  the  council  receive 
no  additional  salary  other  than  the  supplemental  participation  in  net 
profits,  as  described  under  the  division  of  profits. 

But  a  few  words  will  be  necessary  to  describe  the  rdle  of  the  three 
other  councils  that  have  been  mentioned  among  the  administrative 
agencies  of  the  society.  The  council^on  industrial  matters  is  composed 
of  the  same  members  as  the  managing  council.  It  meets  once  a  week 
to  decide  all  questions  relating  to  the  practical  operations  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  industry.  The  council  of  audit  and  control  is  composed  of 
three  members,  elected  by  the  general  assembly  at  its  annual  meetings, 
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and  has  as  its  special  duty  the  auditing  of  all  accounts^^he  verification 
of  reports,  etc.  The  council  on  management  of  the  familist^res  is  com- 
posed of  all  associ^s  who  are  members  of  the  managing  council,  and  is 
presided  over  by  the  general  manager.  Its  duties  consist  of  the  man- 
agement of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  familist^res.  It  makes  regula-' 
tions  concerning  the  care  of  the  buildings;  it  gives  its  advice  concern- 
ing the  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  cooperative  stores,  and  concerning 
the  renting  and  vacating  of  apartments.  Members  receive  no  extra 
compensation  for  their  services  on  these  councils. 


OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SOCIBTT  tnOM  1880  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

« 

The  history  of  the  practical  operations  of  the  society  during  the 
fifteen  years  that  it  has  now  been  in  existence  offers  no  fact  in  the  way 
of  a  change  of  policy  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  recorded.  The 
society  has  continued  steadfastly^in  the  way  mapped  out  for  it  by  its 
constitution.  The  greatest  strain  that  could  occur  to  it  was  the  death 
in  1888  of  M.  Godin,  who  had  until  then  remained  its  general  manager, 
and  was  of  course  the  moving  spirit  of  the  whole  undertaking.  So 
firmly,  however,  had  M.  Godin  founded  his  work  that  his  death  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  society.  A  new  general 
manager,  M.  Dequenne,  was  elected,  as  provided  for  by  the  constitution, 
and  the  work  of  the  society  went  on  without  break  or  modification  of 
policy.  As  regards  its  growth  in  importance  and  numbers,  the  society 
has  held  its  own,  increasing,  if  at  all,  but  slowly.  The  following  table 
shows  for  each  year  since  1880  the  total  number  of  employees,  the  total 
amount  paid  out  in  wages,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product: 

EMPLOYEES,  WAGES  OP  EMPLOYEES,  AND  VALUE  OF  PiWDUCT  OF  THE  PAMILIS- 

TfiBE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Wagee. 

Value  of 
product. 

Year. 

Employ- 
ees. 

Wages. 

Value  of 
product. 

187ft-80 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

18"i3-84 

3884-85 

1885-88 

1888-87 

1,683 
1,577 
1,493 
1,401 
1,448 
1,347 
1.540 
1,526 

$294,967.81 
361,553.02 
388, 181. 14 

361. 354. 89 

350. 145. 90 
351, 999. 27 
343, 896. 29 
838, 428. 75 

$764,581.97 
963, 450. 13 
881, 756. 68 
787, 503. 23 
679.465.88 
668,851.82 
680. 326. 04 
669, 018. 97 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-83 

1893-94 

1894-95 

1,691 
1,881 
1,768 
1,713 
1,706 
1,724 
1,676 
1,720 

$374,003.01 
421,498.29 
405, 704. 51 
416, 988. 31 
429,502.49 
408,934.65 
410, 454. 11 
421. 217. 87 

$848, 178. 10 
742, 329. 30 
783,536.51 
794,859.21 
791,993.06 
768, 324. 89 
774, 816. 48 
800,927.79 

The  growth  of  membership,  as  distinct  from  the  growth  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  is  a  feature  of  prime  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  enterprise.  The  democratic  principles  underlying  the  scheme  of 
the  society  look  to  the  gradual  development  of  a  system  where  practi- 
cally all  employees  will  be  members,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  all  members 
on  the  same  footing.  Though  grades  of  membership  were  created,  this 
was  done  only  to  insure  that  the  management  of  affairs  should  be  in 
the  older  and  more  competent  hands.  There  has  not  been  manifested 
the  slightest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  associ^s  to  restrict  their  num.b^'c^ 
6269— No.  6 2 
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but,  on  the  other  hand,  those  in  the  lower  grades  have  always  been 
encouraged  to  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  for  their  admittance  to  a 
higher  class.  The  kind  of  organization  aimed  at  is  one  where  all  the 
members  of  the  society  would  be  associ^s,  and  therefore  participate 
on  an  equality  in  the  management  of  affairs  and  in  the  profits.  Tlie 
following  tables  showing  the  mutation  of  membership  are  of  the  great- 
est interest,  indicating  as  they  do  the  steady  carrying  out  of  the  ideas 
for  which  the  society  stands  pledged : 

HEMBEBS  ENTERING  AND  LEAVING  THE  FAMILIST^BE  SOCIETY  OF  GX7ISE,  1879-80 

TO  1894-95 


Associ68. 

Socj^taires. 

Participants. 

Total 
mem- 
bers. 

Anxil- 
iaires. 

Total 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Yeftr. 

Ad- 
mit- 
ted. 

• 
Leav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ad- 
mit- 
ted. 

LeaT- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ad- 
mit- 
ted. 

Leav- 
ing. 

Num- 
ber. 

IntAr- 

esate. 

1870-«) 

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-^ 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92....^. 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 

46 
11 

8 
12 

5 
13 
11 

3 
18 
81 
42 
30 
21 
28 
31 
21 

"**2* 
2 
5 

...... 

2 
2 
4 

2 

1 
1 
6 
8 
3 
8 

46 

55 

61 

68 

73 

83 

92 

93 

102 

131 

172 

201 

216 

236 

264 

277 

62 
11 
14 
47 
57 
60 
37 
16 
67 
53 
44 
22 
25 
20 
51 
29 

**"8* 

9 
13 
13 
20 
21 
18 
19 
40 
58 
38 
30 
38 
47 
34 

62 

65 

a  71 

a  101 

148 

188 

a  207 

a  209 

a250 

263. 

249 

233 

228 

210 

214 

209 

442 

•  120 
88 

112 
60 
64 
41 
23 
52 
68 

138 
58 
47 
68 
68 
71 

'"'ih' 

75 
92 
73 
43 
79 
87 
98 
59 
67 
42 
102 
52 

442 
546 

a  561 
577 
571 
543 

0^514 

a  491 
464 

a  525 
565 
564 
544 
570 
536 
555 

550 

666 

693 

749 

792 

814 

813 

6786 

816 

919 

986 

998 

988 

1,016 

1,014 

1,041 

1,133 
911 
800 
652 
656 
55:} 
727 
743 
875 
962 
782 
715 
718 
708 
662 
679 

1,683 
1,577 
1,493 
1,401 
1,448 

61,347 
1,540 

M,526 
1,691 
1,881 
1,768 
1,713 
1,706 
1,724 
1,676 
1,720 

314 
153 
153 
193 
209 
222 
206 
234 
256 
309 
297 
307 
327 
848 
379 
385 

a  These  figures  do  not  balance.    They  are  f^iven,  however,  as  published  by  the  society. 
6  This  total  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  items.    The  figures  are  given,  nowever,  as  published  by 
the  society. 

PER  CENT  OF  EACH  CLASS  OF   MEMBERS  OF    TOTAL  MEMBERS  AND   OF  TOTAL 
EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894^95. 


Year. 


1879-«0 
1880-«1 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
18b6-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


Associ6s 

• 

Soci6taires 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

members. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

em- 
ployees. 

2.73 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

members. 

Per  cent 
of  total 

em- 
ployees. 

46 

8.37 

62 

11.27 

3.69 

55 

8.26 

3.49 

65 

9.76 

4.12 

61 

8.80 

4.09 

71 

10.25 

4.76 

68 

9.08 

4.85 

104 

13.88 

7.42 

73 

9.22 

6.04 

148 

18.69 

10.22 

83 

10.  2U 

a  0.16 

188 

23.09 

a  13. 96 

92 

11.32 

5.97 

207 

25.46 

13.44 

93 

all.  83 

a  6. 09 

209 

a  26.  59 

a  13. 70 

102 

12.50 

6.03 

-250 

30.64 

14.79 

131 

14.25 

6.97 

263 

28.62 

13.98 

172 

17.45 

9.73 

249 

25.25 

14.08 

2U1 

20.14 

11.73 

233 

23.35 

13.60 

216 

21.86 

12.66 

22> 

23.08 

13.  M 

236 

23.23 

13.69 

21u 

20.67 

12.18 

264 

26.04 

15.75 

214 

21.10 

12  77 

277 

26.61 

16.10 

2<iii 

20.08 

12.15 

a  Based  on  totals  given ;  see  note  b. 
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PEB  €ElfT  OP  EACH  CLASS  OP  MEMBERS   OP  TOTAL  MEMBERS  AND  OF   TOJAL 
EMPLOYEES  OP  THE  PAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Yeur,* 


1879-gO 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188;i-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
188a-89 
1889^90 
1800-91 
1891-02 
1892-03 
1893-94 
1894-95 


PiU'ticipants. 

All  members. 

Anxiliaires. 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Num- 

of total 

of  total 

Num- 

of total 

of  total 

Num- 

of total 

ber. 

mem- 

em- 

ber. 

mem- 

em- 

ber. 

em- 

bers. 

ployeen. 

bers. 

ployees. 

ployees. 

442 

80.36 

26.26 

550 

100 

32.68 

1,133 

67.32 

546 

81.98 

34.62 

666 

100 

42.23 

911 

57.77 

561 

80.95 

37.57 

693 

100 

46.42 

800 

53.58 

577 

77.04 

41.19 

749 

100 

53.46 

652 

46.54 

571 

72.09 

39.44 

792 

100 

54.70 

656 

45.30 

543 

66.71 

040.31 

814 

100 

a  60. 43 

553 

a  41. 05 

514 

63.22 

33.38 

813 

100 

52.79 

727 

47.21 

491 

a  62.  47 

a  32. 18 

&786 

100 

a  51. 51 

743 

a  48. 69 

.    464 

56.86 

27.44 

816 

100 

48.26 

875 

51.74 

525 

57.13 

27.91 

919 

100 

48.86 

962 

51.14 

565 

57.  SO 

31.96 

986 

100 

55.77 

782 

44.23 

664 

56.51 

32. 93 

998 

100 

58.26 

715 

41.74 

544 

55.06 

31.89 

988 

100 

57.91 

718 

42.09 

570 

56.10 

33.06 

1,016 

100 

58.93 

708 

41.07 

536 

52.86 

31.98 

1,014 

100 

60.50 

662 

39.50 

555 

53.31 

32.27 

1,041 

100 

60.52 

679 

39.48 

Total 
em- 
ployees. 


1,683 
1,577 
1,493 
1.401 
1,448 

61,347 
1.540 

M,526 
1,691 
1,881 
1,768 
1,713 
1,706 
1,724 
1,676 
1,720 


a  Based  on  totals  given ;  see  note  6. 

6  This  total  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  items.    The  figures  are  given,  however,  as  published  by 
the  society. 

From  these  tables  it  can  be  seen  that,  while  the  total  number  of 
employees  has  remained  nearly  constant,  the  number  of  members  has 
constantly  increased,  and  this  increase  has  been  almost  wholly  iii  the 
upper  classes.  The  participants  have  gained  on  the  auxiliairea,  the 
societaires  on  the  participants,  and  the  associ^s  on  the  soci(3tatres. 
Another  important  consideration  in  this  connection  is  that  of  the  sta- 
bility of  the  corps  of  employees.  Statistics  on  this  point  are  almost 
the  only  ones  available  for  determining  the  extent  to  which  the  advan- 
tages of  a  particular  establishment  are  appreciated.  In  the  accompa- 
nying table,  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of  employees  by  the 
number  of  years  employed  by  the  society,  the  figures  for  the  factories 
of  Guise  and  Laeken  and  the  familist^res  are  left  independent.  Of  the 
three  the  figures  for  the  factory  of  Guise  are  of  the  greatest  signifi- 
cance, as  the  factory  of  Laeken  has  not  been  in  operation  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  employees  about  the  familisteres  are  mostly  women, 
among  whom  a  great  stability  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  total  employees  at  Guise,  as  shown  in  the  table,  only  about 
one- third  have  been  employed  less  than  ten  years.  Ten  years  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  stability.  If  men  con- 
tinue in  the  same  employ  that  length  of  time  they  are  not  apt  to  make 
a  voluntary  change.  A  statement,  therefore,  in  which  67  per  cent  of 
all  employees  have  been  employed  ten  years  or  over  shows  great  sta- 
bility ;  for  it  should  be  remembered  that  included  among  those  employed 
a  shorter  length  of  time  are  a  great  many  youths  whose  ages  render  it 
impossible  for  them  to  have  been  employed  ten  years. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  JULY  1,  1891,  BY  YEARS  OF  SERtlCE. 


Yean  of  servioe. 


Less  than  5 

5  and  less  than  10. 
10  and  less  than  15 
15  and  less  than  20 
20  and  leas  than  23 
25and  less  than  30 
80  and  less  than  35 
35  and  less  than  40 
40  and  over 

Total 


Factory  at 
Guise. 


Num- 
ber. 


227 

156 

245 

154 

104 

96 

66 

36 

3 


1,177 


Per 
cent. 


19.29 

13.25 

20. 82 

13.08 

10.48 

8  16 

5.61 

8.06 

.25 


100.00 


Factory  at 
Laeken. 


Num- 
ber. 


128 
64 
26 
20 
11 
10 
3 
1 


263 


Per 
cent. 


48.67 
24.34 
9.89 
7.60 
4.18 
3.80 
1.14 
.38 


100.00 


Familist^res. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


70 
23 
15 
7 
6 
7 
8 
1 


Per 

.Num- 

cent. 

ber. 

53.03 

423 

17.43 

243 

11.36 

28C 

5.30 

181 

4.55 

211 

5.30 

113 

2.27 

72 

.76 

38 

3 

P*r 
cent. 


27.03 

15  46 

18.19 

11.SI 

13.12 

7.19 

4.5S 

2.42 

.19 


132  J  100.00    a  1,572  I    100. 00 


'■i 


a  This  total  does  not  aeree  with  the  total  employees  shown  for  1890-91,  pages  579  to  &81.    The  expla- 
nation is  not  known.    The  figures  in  both  cases  are  as  published  by  the  society. 

The  financial  results  of  the  workings  of  the  society  will  naturally 
excite  the  greatest  interest.  The  industry  carried  on  by  the  society  is 
one  offering  no  especial  advantages  for  its  conduct  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  and  its  successful  application  here  furnishes  a  valuable  demon- . 
stration  of  the  practicability  of  cooperation  where  a  firm  basis  for  its 
introduction  has  been  previously  laid.  In  this  case  the  first  important 
class  of  facts  is  tliat  concerning  the  success  achieved  by  the  society  in 
the  replacing  of  founder's  certificates  by  those  of  its  own.  The  accom- 
panying table  shows  the  condition  of  the  account  at  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year.  The  present  time  is  a  peculiarly  opportune  one  in  which 
to  make  this  study,  for  at  the  close  of  the  year,  June  30,  1894,  the  last 
founder's  certificate  was  purchased  and  canceled,  and  the  society  thus 
accomplished  the  work  of  completely  paying  for  its  plant.  This  fact 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Prior  to  that 
date  all  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  founder's  certifi- 
cates, and  the  actual  members  of  the  society  received  only  association 
certificates,  which  merely  entitled  the  holder  to  the  interest  they 
earned  and  the  prospect  of  their  redemption  in  the  future.  It  was 
thus  not  until  the  year  1894-95  that  the  members  began  to  have  their 
profits  paid  in  cash.  As  has*  been  explained  before,  this  payment  is 
made  in  the  way  of  the  redemption  of  the  earliest  issues  of  certificates. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  showing  the  financial  operations  of  the 
society  that  there  were  realized  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1895, 
gross  profits  to  the  amount  of  880,382.38  francs  ($169,913.80).  After 
the  payment  of  the  statutory  charges  for  insurance,  education,  etc., 
the  sum  of  287,002.01  francs  ($55,507.19)  net  profits  remained  for  dis- 
tribution. Of  this  amount  46,201.01  francs  ($8,916.80)  were  applied  to 
various  uses  as  required  by  the  statutes,  and  241,401  francs  ($46,590.39) 
were  devoted  to  the  redemption  of  the  association  certificates  first 
issued.  In  addition  to  this  there  was  available  from  the  profits  of 
former  years  the  sum  of  8,550  francs  ($1,650.15)  which  could  be  applied 
to  the  same  purpose,  making  a  total  of  249,951  francs  ($48,240.54)  which 
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were  used  for  the  redemption  of  old  association  certificates  during  the 
year  1894-95.  The  general  manager  in  his  annual  report  thus  com- 
ments upon  this  date  in  the  society's  history:  *'We  have  now  entered 
upon  the  regular  disbursement  in  cash  of  the  net  profits  realized  by 
the  association.  We  have  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  this  result. 
After  fifteen  years  of  existence  under  the  direction  of  our  lamented 
founder  and  his  successor  we  have  repaid  the  4,600,000  francs 
($887,800)  of  founder's  certificates,  which  are  now  entirely  transformed 
into  association  certificates  held  by  the  workingmen  themselves.  We 
have,  in  addition,  constituted  a  reserve  fund  of  460,000  francs  ($88,780), 
and  with  the  profits  realized  during  the  past  year  are  about  to  redeem 
early  issues  of  association  certificates  to  the  amount  of  249,951  francs 
($48,240.54)." 

VALUE  OP  FOTJNDEB'S  AND  ASSOCIATION  CERTIFICATES  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE 

SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1880-81  TO  1894-96. 


Year. 


Founder's 
certificates 
canceled  and 
replaced  by 
association 
certificates. 


1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


986, 534. 64 
115,  784. 09 
89, 030. 21 
88,717.47 
43, 094. 58 
47. 399. 06 
20, 023. 37 
40, 102. 70 
78,954.37 
86. 307. 86 
57, 183. 00 
23. 706. 58 
27. 640. 50 
41, 098. 19 
42,223.38 


Certificates  oatstanding  at  end  of  year. 


Association 
certificates. 


986,534.64 
202, 318. 73 
291, 348. 94 

380. 006. 41 
423, 160. 99 
470,560.05 

490. 583. 42 
530, 686. 12 
609,640.49 
695,948.85 
753, 131. 35 
776, 837. 93 
804,478.43 
845. 576. 62 
887,800.00 


Founder's 
certificates. 


$801, 
685. 
596, 
507, 
464, 

il7, 
397, 
367, 
278, 
191, 
134, 
110, 
83, 
42, 


265.36 
481.27 
451.06 
738.59 
639.01 
239.95 
216.58 
113.88 
159.51 
851.65 
668.65 
962.07 
321. 57 
223.38 


Total. 


$887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 
887, 

.887, 
887, 
887, 


800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 
800.00 


.  In  the  following  series  of  tables  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  financial  operations  of  the  society  since  its 
foundation.  They  have  been  compiled  directly  from  the  financial 
reports  of  the* society,  the  effort  being  made  to  so  present  the  facts  as 
to  indicate  first  the  receipts  and  then  to  trace  their  application  to  the 
various  items  of  expenses  and  profits.  There  is  given,  therefore,  first 
a  statement  of  gross  receipts,  and  then  the  expenses  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  wages  and  other  expenditures.  The  amount  remaining 
after  deducting  total  expenses  from  total  receipt^  constitutes  gross 
profits  of  operation.  From  this  are  deducted  the  fixed  charges  for 
depreciation,  social  work,  education,  and  interest  on  certificates.  The 
remainder  constitutes  net  profits.  The  apportionment  of  these  net 
profits  is  then  shown  in  detail.  A  complete  financial  history  of  the 
society  is  given  in  these  tables.  From  them  it  is  i)ossible  to  know 
exactly  how  much  has  been  earned  and  the  disposition  of  receipts  to 
the  minutest  details. 
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RECEIPTS  OF  THE  FAMlLISTftRB  SOCIETY  OP  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80. 

1880-81. 

1881-82. 

1882-83.. 

188a-8l.. 

1884-85.. 

1685^9.. 

1886-87.. 


From  indus- 
try proper. 

From  80cial 

institutions, 

rents,  etc. 

Total. 

Year. 

From  indus- 
try proper. 

From  social 

inatitations, 

rents,  etc. 

Total 

$764,581.97 
963, 450. 13 
881,756.68 
787, 503. 23 
679,  465. 88 
668.851.82 
680, 326. 04 
669, 018. 97 

$88,463.61 

95,793.36 

98. 425. 26 

97, 099. 78 

91, 090. 04 

101, 503. 76 

106, 684. 62 

107, 818. 33 

$853,045.58 
1.050,243.49 
980. 181. 94 
884, 603. 01 
770,555.92 
770. 355.  58 
787,  010. 66 
776. 837. 30 

1887-88.. 
1888-89.. 
1889-90.. 
1800-91.. 
1891-92.. 
1892-93.. 
1893-94.. 
1894-95.. 

$848, 178. 10 
742, 329. 30 
792,703.70 
794, 859. 21 
791,993.08 
768.324  89 
774, 816. 48 
800, 927. 79 

$110,632.53 
131,747.49 
150,661.27 
178. 807. 26 
199. 319. 92 
192. 122. 12 
191, 009. 75 
196,281.02 

$058,810.03 
874,070.79 
943.364.97 
973.666.47 
991.313.00 
960  447.01 
965,826.2;) 
997,208.81 

EXPENDITURES  AND  GROSS  PROFITS  OF  THE  FAMILISTfeRE  SOCIETY  OP  GUISE, 

1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80 

1«80-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

1894-95 


Wages. 


Employees 

of  imfuB- 

trial  estab- 

lisliments. 


$282, 
348, 
375, 
350, 
334, 
333, 
324, 
318, 
355. 
402, 
387. 
396, 
408, 
387, 
389, 
399, 


516.11 
702.74 
425.38 
111.08 
228. 28 
544.48 
737.60 
790. 50 
071. 41 
623. 17 
366.75 
624.89 
041.20 
691.26 
402. 12 
449. 73 


Employees 

of  social 

institu> 

tions. 


Totel. 


$12. 451. 
12. 850. 
12, 755. 
14. 243. 
15,917. 
18,454. 
19. 158. 
19. 638. 
18, 931. 
18,  875. 
18,  337. 
20, 363. 
21,461. 
21, 243. 
20, 951. 
21, 768. 


70  $294, 967. 
281  361,553. 
761  388, 181. 
8i;  364, 354. 
62  350,145. 
79  351.999. 
69'  343,896. 
25  338. 428. 
60:  374,  003. 
12  421,498. 
76!  405,704. 
42  416, 9«8. 
20  429,502. 
39  408,934. 
99  410,354. 
14  421,217. 


Other 
expendi- 
tures. 


81  $360, 928. 
02  457,891. 

393, 195. 

339. 207. 

285, 373. 

275, 041. 

318,000. 

287. 719. 

416. 143. 

268, 726. 

383, 743. 

432, 862. 

423,  284. 

398, 499. 

394, 431. 

406, 077. 


14 
89 
90 
27 
29 
75 
01 
29 
51 
31 
49 
65 
11 
87i 


50 
80 
13 
14 
97 
56 
55 
07 
69 
53 
58 
61 
16 
17 
75 
14 


Total 
expendi- 
tures. 


Gross  profits. 


Industrial 

etablish- 

meuts. 


$655, 
819. 
781, 
703, 
635, 
627, 
661, 
626, 
790, 
090, 
789. 
849, 
852, 
807, 
804. 
827, 


896.31 
444.82 
376.  27 
562.  a3 
519.  87 
040.83 
896.84 
147. 82 
146.  70 
224,82 
448.09 
SM.  92 
786.65 
433. 82 
785.86 
295.01 


$181, 
224, 
182, 
165, 
117, 
122, 
103, 
133, 
149, 
162, 
125, 
91, 
102, 
118, 
124, 
134, 


Social  in- 
stitutionH. 


988.91 
181.25 
464.62 
094.16 
958.29 
019. 15 
275  29 
826.  59 
969. 69 
261.82 
826.07 
312. 81 
484.80 
562.61 
337.86 
204.56 


$15. 160. 
15, 617. 
16.341 
15. 946. 
17, 077 
21, 295. 
21,838. 
16, 862. 
18,  694. 
21.590. 
28.090 
32,502. 
36,041. 
34,450. 
36, 702. 
35, 709. 


36 
42 
05 
82 
76 
60 
53 
89 
24 
15 
81 
74 
55 
58 
51 
24 


Total. 


$197,149.27 
239.798.67 
198.805.67 
181, 040. 98 
135. 0Ci6. 05 
143,314.75 
125.113.82 
150,689.48 
168.663.93 
183, 851. 97 
153.  916. 98 
123,815.53 
138. 526  35 
153. 013. 19 
161,040.37 

leiK  on.  80 


STATUTORY  CHARGES,  ETC.,  PAID  BY  THE  FAMILISTfeRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE  AND 

NET  PROFITS  REMAINING,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


Deprecia- 
tion. 


1879-80 

188a-8l 

1881-82 

1882-83 

1883-84 , 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

189C-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 , 

1893-94 

1894-95 


$38, 
27, 
27. 
29. 
38, 
37, 
47. 
48, 
20. 
22, 
24, 
31, 
34. 


:V2, 

31, 
32, 


543.  72 
399.42 
401.  53 
820.20 
142.90 
567.27 
971. 40 
830. 14 
716.45 
424.  30 
237. 90 
562.  72 
190.36 
083. 07 
890.66 
266.38 


Social  in- 
stitutions. 


$960.75 

890.48 

795. 16 

562.98 

545.03 

806.93 

901.50 

899.99 

614.  OO 

3, 337. 14 

4,  362.  22 

6, 824.  69 

8,  899. 31 

12, 168.  72 


Distrib- 
uted to 
purchasers 
at  coo  j>er- 
ative 
stores. 


$2, 232. 24 

2, 719. 9J 

3, 699.  98 

8, 965.  80 

4,  003.  46 

4, 030. 40 

9,  753.  06 

13. 247. 35 

16. 403. 91 

18,  486. 48 

17, 216.  91 

18, 56:^.  58 

18, 899.  79 


Ednca- 
tion. 


$3, 680.  85 
3. 778. 12 
4, 822.  89 
6,636.99 
6.484.50 
6. 161.  54 
6, 064.  30 
5. 702. 23 
5,880.78 
5, 707. 81 
6,432.25 
6,  803. 03 
6.  845.  76 
6, 843.  39 
6,  618. 65 
6, 681.  72 


Interest 
on  capital 

StOCK. 


$44. 390. 00 
44,  390. 00 
44,  390. 00 
44,  390. 00 
44, 390. 00 
44. 390. 00 
44, 390. 00 
44,  390.  00 
44, 390. 00 
44, 390.  00 
44, 390.  00 
44. 390.  00 
44, 390.  00 
44,  390. 00 
44,  390. 00 
44,  390. 00 


Total. 


$86. 614.  57 

75,567.54 

77, 575. 17 

83. 918. 91 

92, 532. 48 

92, 381. 77 

102, 936.  53 

103, 732. 76 

75,  919. 13 

83. 174. 25 

88,922.40 

102,  496. 80 

108,  274. 82 

107.  358.  06 

110,362.20 

114, 406.  61 


Netproflts 

reuiain- 

ing  for 

distriba* 

tion. 


$110,534.70 
164, 231. 13 
121,230.50 
97,122.07 
42,  503.57 
50.932.98 
22,177.29 
4^956.73 
92,744.80 
100, 677.  Tl 
64,994.48 
21, 318  75 
80,251.53 
45,655.13 
50,678.17 
55, 507. 19 


INDUSTRIAL   COMMUNITIES. 
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APPORTIONMKNT   OF  NET   PROFITS    OF    THE   FAMILISTfiRB   SOCIETY   OF   GUISE, 

187gu«0  TO  1804-95. 


Year. 


1870-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-SI 
1884-85 
1885-88 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-00 
1890-01 
1891-92 
1892-93 
189a-94 
1894-95 


Wage  earners. 


AsBoci^s. 


$6,204.95 
9, 248. 17 
8, 358. 06 

10. 132. 11 

4. 649. 63 
6. 181. 89 

2. 976. 64 
6, 266. 13 

12, 159.  58 
20,663.16 
15, 303.  55 
5, 266  97 
7. 536  65 
12. 286  38 
13,948.88 
15,351.61 


Soci6taire«. 


Partici- 
pants. 


$4, 559. 82 

6. 005. 97 

5. 409. 98 
7, 566. 37 
4. 989. 44 
7, 653. 65 
3,613.15 
8,  268  31 

17. 413. 62 

18,833.52 

12. 779.  69 

3,687.84 

5, 184.  37 

7,  215. 30 

8.  452.  05 
8. 999.  01 


$21. 13&  13 

26, 839. 74 

22,963.95 

25. 206. 38 

10, 868. 16 

11,987.72 

5. 043. 00 

10, 224. 37 

17, 973. 32 

11, 426. 18 

8.718.77 

2, 914. 69 

4,110.13 

6. 473.  61 

6, 772. 18 

7,427.02 


Appren- 
tices 
re&erved. 


$5, 846. 36 
2,861.42 
1, 826. 80 
1,692.42 
1,024.23 
1,273.30 

591.03 
1,  .'104. 10 
2.754.40 
2.330.67 
2,292.84 

000.15 
1,032.16 
1,711.01 
2, 272. 00 
2, 634. 45 


Insurance 
fond. 


$10, 815. 25 

28,003.68 

25.507.51 

21, 104. 00 

7, 2U7. 08 

7. 457. 24 

2, 810. 08 

5, 754. 30 

13. 140.  60 

16, 643.  55 

5. 088. 70 

2,052.75 

3, 214. 03 

4. 038. 33 

3, 806. 02 

4.266.46 


Total. 


$48. 564. 51 
73, 858. 08 
64. 156. 39 
65,761.28 
28.739.44 
34,553.76 
15,034.80 
31,817.21 
63,441.61 
60.897.08 
45,083.64 
14,822.40 
21, 077. 34 
31,725.53 
85, 252. 03 
38, 678. 55 


Capital 
stock. 


$6, 702. 80 
8,256.54 
6,658.50 
7, 08v).  20 
3, 138. 37 
8,645.96 
1,506.04 
3.400.27 
6. 116. 94 
5, 611. 28 
3, 662. 18 
1,166.68 
1.61 1.  .15 
2.  Sn.  76 
2, 756. 62 
2,051.04 


Year. 


1879-80 

lSi*0-«l  , 

1881-82 , 

1882-83, 

1883-84 

1884-8C, 

1885-86 

1886-87 

1887-83 

1888-8& 

1880-00. 

1800U.01 

1801-02 

1802-03 

1803-04 

1804-05 


Reserve 
fund. 


$27. 633. 67 
41, 057. 82 
20, 088. 50 


Directors. 


General 
managers. 


$13.  264. 12 

10,707.72 

14,547.66 

11,654.60 

5,100.41 

6,111.02 

887.03 

1, 878. 28 

3.700.84 

4, 026. 04 

2, 500.  71 

852.67 

1, 210. 11 

1, 826. 17 

2,027.08 

2, 220. 27 


Boards  of 
managers 
and  over- 
seers. 


$12, 158. 
18,065. 
13. 335. 
10,683. 

4.675. 

5.602. 

3,326. 

7.048. 
13.011. 
15. 101. 

0, 740. 

3,107. 

4.537. 

6,848. 

7.602. 

8,328. 


81 
41 
53 
51 
23 
60 
36 
53 
83 
86 
59 
82 
82 
22 
27 
02 


Education 
fund. 


Pupils  in 

State 
schools. 


$665.46 
1,408.71 
2, 782. 29 
3,020.26 
1.949.30 
639.60 
907.49 
1,369.72 
1,520.07 
1,665.20 


$222.00 
469.58 
927.36 

1,006.69 
650.02 
213.27 
302.43 
456.65 
506.47 
655.07 


Working- 
men  for 
special 
services. 


$2, 210. 70 

3,284.63 

2.424.72 

1,942.39 

850.12 

1, 018. 74 

443.51 

930.14 

1.854.03 

2, 013. 61 

1,300.04 

426.31 

604.00 

013.08 

1, 013. 63 

1, 110. 14 


Total  net 
profits. 


$110. 

a  164. 

a  121. 
97. 
42, 
50, 
22. 
46. 
»2, 
100. 
64, 
21, 
80. 

«, 
6Q. 
55, 


534.70 
231.13 
2:i0. 50 
122.07 
503.57 
032.08 
177.20 
056.72 
744.80 
677.72 
004.48 
318. 75 
251.53 
65.5.13 
678.17 
507.10 


a  This  total  does  not  equal  the  sum  of  the  items.    The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are 
given  as  furnished  by  the  society. 

It  is  apparent,  from  an  inspection  of  these  tables,  that  the  item  of 
<<net  profits"  is  somewhat  misleading,  if  this  is  meant  to  indicate  the 
earnings  of  the  enterprise  over  and  above  operating  expenses.  Gross 
profits  plus  the  amount  paid  in  wages  constitute  the  real  earnings. 
Thus,  if  the  la«t  year  (1894-95)  be  taken,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total 
receipts  amounted  to  5,166,885.04  francs  ($997,208.81).  Taking  from 
this  the  item  of  2,104,026.61  francs  ($406,077.14),  the  amount  of  oper- 
ating expenses  other  than  wages,  and  230,000  francs  ($44,390)  interest 
on  capital,  there  remains  the  sum  of  2,832,858.43  francs  ($546,741.67) 
to  be  distributed  either  in  the  way  of  wages  or  social  expenditures 
or  cash  profits.  There  was  paid  to  auxiliaires  as  wages  the  sum  of 
332,806.45  francs  ($64,231.64).  If  this  be  subtracted  there  remain 
2,500,051.98  francs  ($482,510.03)  for  distribution  among  the  members 
proper.  The  total  number  of  members  in  that  year  was  1,041.  If 
there  had  been  an  equal  division,  each  would  have  earned  2,401.59 
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francs  ($463.61).    The  scheme,  however,  as  has  been  shown,  by  no 
means  contemplates  an  equal  division. 

The  members  of  thje  society,  as  previously  stated,  are  divided  iuto 
associ^s,  soci^taires,  and  participants,  each  class  participating  to  a 
different  extent  in  net  profits.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  higher  i)ositions  are,  in  general,  held  by  the  associ^s  and  those 
next  in  importance  by  the  soci^taires,  so  that  these  classes  not  only 
share  in  profits  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  participants,  but  receive 
the  higher  wages.  In  other  words,  the  system  does  not  include  any 
scheme  of  equal  division  of  profits,  but  provides  for  a  systematic 
attempt  to  divide  benefits  in  accordance  with  the  length  of  service  of 
each  member,  his  skill,  and  the  economy  which  he  has  displayed  in  the 
conservation  of  his  capital. 

Were  it  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to 
show  the  average  amounts  received  each  year  by  members  of  each  cla«s 
from  each  particular  source  of  wages,  profits,  interest,  or  other  partici- 
pation and  the  total  value  of  these  benefits.  Unfortunately  the  com- 
plication of  elements  involved,  such  for  instance  as  the  fact  that 
members  are  constantly  passing  from  one  class  to  another,  renders  it 
impossible  to  make  such  a  reduction.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  construct  the  following  table,  which,  though  partly  hypothet- 
ical, is  yet  for  the  most  part  based  on  the  actual  work  of  the  society, 
and  gives  information  on  this  point  of  almost  as  great  value  and  accu- 
racy as  if  the  actual  average  could  be  obtained. 

The  three  cases  are  taken  of  a  member  entering  the  societv  as  an 
associ^,  as  did  a  number  of  the  original  members,  of  a  member  enter- 
ing as  a  societaire,  and  after  the  constitutiouaLlimit  of  five  years  becom- 
ing an  associ^,  and  of  a  member  entering  as  a  participant,  and  after 
the  constitutional  limit  of  three  and  five  years,  respectively,  becoming 
a  societaire  and  then  an  associ^.  It  is  presumed  that  he  earns  during 
the  whole  time  an  average  salary  of  5.50  francs  ($1.06)  per  day  during 
300  working  days,  or  1,650  francs  ($318.46)  per  year.  Though  the  rate 
of  6.50  francs  ($1.06)  per  day  is  higher  than  that  earned  by  an  average 
of  all  employees,  it  is  only  a  fair  average  of  wages  of  members  who 
earn  much  higher  wages  than  auxiliaires.  The  basis  of  300  working 
days  to  a  year  is  also  eminently  fair,  as  during  the  period  covered  the 
actual  number  of  days  worked  during  the  year  has  always  exceeded 
this  number.  It  is  further  assumed  that  none  of  the  certificates 
received  in  the  way  of  profits  are  disposed  of,  a  legitimate  assumption, 
for  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  certificates  are  thus  retained  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  their  transference  to  an  outside  party  is  rarely  per- 
mitted by  the  society,  and  if  transferred  to  a  fellow  member  the  table 
would  still  represent  the  average  case  that  it  purports  to  do.  Starting, 
then,  with  this  case  of  a  member  receiving  an  average  rate  of  wages, 
working  an  average  number  of  days,  and  passing  through  each  of  the 
three  possible  phases  of  membership,  it  is  an  easy  matter,  knowing  the 
rate  of  profits  declared,  to  trace  his  economic  condition  from  year  to  year. 
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Though  the  method  of  api>ortioiiraent  of  profits  has  already  been 
described  at  length,  a  few  words  of  further  explanation  in  conuection 
with  the  actual  results  obtained  will  be  of  use.  The  receipts  of  a  mem- 
ber from  the  operations  of  the  society  consist  of:  (1)  His  wages;  (2) 
the  amount  of  profits  apportioned  to  his  wages;  (3)  the  amount  of 
profits  apportioned  to  the  certificates  of  stock  owned  by  him;  (4)  5  per 
cent  interest  on  such  certificates;  (5)  participation  in  the  social  insti- 
tutions maintained  by  the  society,  chiefly  insurance  and  old-age  pen- 
sions and  schooling;  (6)  profits  realized  by  the  cooperative  store,  if 
patronized  by  him.  In  the  table,  however,  only  those  benefits  derived 
in  the  way  of  wages,  profits,  and  interest  are  considered,  as  it  would 
be  difficult  to  accurately  estimate  the  value  of  the  other  benefits,  though 
they  amount  to  a  no  insignificant  sum.  As  the  receipts  of  members  con- 
sist partly  of  cash  and  partly  of  certificates  of  association  stock,  the 
economic  condition  of  a  member  is  represented  by  both  the  amount  of 
actual  money  received  each  year  and  the  increase  in  the  amount  of 
his  certificates.  The  two  columns  giving  the  total  cash  income  during 
the  year  and  the  amount  of  capital  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
represent,  therefore,  the  summary  of  the  direct  pecuniary  advantages 
enjoyed  by  members. 

ESTIMATED    PROFITS.    CASH  RECEIPTS,    AND   CAPITAL  OF   A   MEMBER  OF    THE 

FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE.  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


ENTERING  AS  AN  ASSOClfi. 

Tear. 

Yearly 
wages. 

Profit- 
sharing 
value  of 
wages. 

Rate 

per  cent 

of  profits. 

Profits 

earned  by 

wages. 

Capital 

stock  at 

end  of 

year. 

Profits  on  capital 
stock. 

Interest 

on  capital 

(5  per 

cent). 

Total 
cash  in- 

Per 
cent. 

Amount. 

come 

during 

year. 

187S^80 

$318. 45 

$636.90 

15.10 

$96.17 

$96.17 

$318.45 
324.15 

XOWA-^JA  •  •  •  ■ 

318.45 

636.90 

18.60 

118. 46 

214.63 

.93 

$0.89 

$4.81 

1881-82.... 

318.45 

636.90 

15.  00 

95.54 

310. 17 

.75 

1.61 

10.73 

330.79 

1882-83.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

15.95 

101. 59 

411. 76 

.80 

2.48 

15.51 

836.44 

1883-84.... 

318.45 

636.90 

7.07 

45.03 

456.79 

.35 

1.44 

20.59 

840.48 

1884-85.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

8.21 

52.29 

509.08 

.41 

1.87 

22.84 

843.16 

1885-86.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

3.60 

22.93 

532. 01 

.18 

.92 

25.45 

344.82 

1886-37.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

7.66 

48.79 

580.80 

.38 

2.02 

26.60 

347.07 

1887-«8.... 

.    318.45 

636.90 

13.68 

87.13 

667.93 

.69 

4.01 

29.04 

351.50 

1888-89.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

12.64 

80.50 

748. 43 

.03 

4.21 

33.40 

356.06 

1889-90.... 

318. 45 

636. 90 

8.25 

52.54 

800. 97 

.41 

3.07 

87.42 

358.94 

1890-91.... 

318.45 

636.90 

2.62 

16.69 

817.66 

.13 

1.04 

40.05 

859.54 

1891-92.-.. 

318. 45 

636.90 

3.63 

23.12 

840.78 

.18 

1.47 

40.88 

860.80 

1892-93.... 

318. 45 

636. 90 

5.67 

86.11 

876.89 

.28 

2.35 

42.04 

362.84 

1893-94.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

6.21 

39.55 

916.44 

.31 

2.72 

43.84 

865. 01 

1894-95.... 

318.45 

636.90 

6.65 

42.35 

916.44 

.33 

8.03 

45.82 

409.65 
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1879-80 

318.45 
318. 45 

477.68 
477.68 

15.10 
18.60 

72.13 

88.85 

72.13 
160. 98 

318  45 

1880-81.... 

.93 

.67 

3.61 

822.73 

1881-82.... 

318.  45 

477.68 

15. 00 

71.65 

232. 63 

.75 

1.21 

8.05 

327.71 

188a-«3.... 

318. 45 

477.68 

15.95 

76.19 

308. 82 

.80 

1.86 

11.63 

331.94 

1883-84.... 

318.45 

477.68 

7.07 

33.77 

342.  59 

.35^ 

1.08 

15.44 

834. 97 

1884-85.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

8.21 

52.29 

394.88 

.41 

1.40 

17.13 

836.98 

1885-«6.... 

318.  45 

6.36.90 

3.60 

22.93 

417.  81 

.18 

.71 

19.74 

338.90 

1886-87  . . . . 

318.45 

636.90 

7.66 

48.79 

466.60 

.38 

1.59 

20.89 

340.93 

1887  88.... 

318.  45 

636.  90 

13.68 

87.13 

553.  73 

.69 

8.22 

23.33 

845.00 

188S-89.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

12.64 

80.50 

634.23 

.63 

3.49 

27.69 

849.63 

1889-90.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

8.25 

62.54 

686.77 

.41 

2.60 

81.71 

352.76 

1890-91.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

2.62 

16.69 

703. 46 

.13 

.89 

34.34 

853.68 

1891-92.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

3.63 

23.12 

726.  58 

.18 

1.27 

35.17 

854.89 

1892-93.... 

318.45 

636.90 

5.67 

36.11 

762.  69 

.28 

2.03 

36.33 

356. 81 

1893-94.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

6.21 

39.55 

802.  24 

.31 

2.36 

38.13 

858.94 

1894-95.... 

318. 45 

636.90 

6.65 

42.35 

802.24 

.33 

2.65 

40.11 

403.56 
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ESTIMATED  PROFITS,  CASH  RECEIPTS,  AND  CAPITAL*  ETC.— Concladed. 

ENTERING  AS  A  PARTICIPANT. 


Tear. 

Yearly 
wages. 

Profit- 
sharing 
value  of 
wages. 

Rate 

per  cent 

of  profits. 

Profits 

earned  by 

wages. 

Capital 

Htock  at 

end  of 

year. 

Profits  on  capital 
stock. 

Interest 
on  capital 

ToUl 

cash  iu- 

co.aie 

Per 
cent. 

Amonnt. 

(5  per 
cent). 

during 
year. 

1879-80  

$318. 45 
318. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
318. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
818. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
318. 45 
318. 45 

1318. 45 
318.45 
318. 45 
477.68 
477.68 
477.68 
477.68 
477.68 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 
636.90 

15.10 

18.60 

15.00 

15.95 

7.07 

8.21 

3.60 

7.66 

13.68 

12.64 

8.25 

2.62 

8.63 

5.67 

6.21 

6.65 

$48.09 
59.23 
47.77 
76.19 
33.77 
39.22 
17.20 
36.59 
87.13 
80.50 
52.54 
16.69 
23.12 
36.11 
39.55 
42.35 

$48.09 
107. 32 
155.09 
231.28 
265.05 
304.27 
321. 47 
358.06 
445.19 
525.09 
578.  -23 
594.92 
618. 04 
654. 15 
693. 70 
693.70 

$3181 45 

1880-81  .... 

1881-82.... 

1882-83.... 

1883-84.... 

1884-85... 

1885-86.... 

1888-87.... 

1887-88 .... 

1888-89 .... 

1889-90.... 

1890-91  .... 

1891-92.... 

1892-93.... 

1893-94.... 

1894-95  .... 

.93 
.75 
.80 
.35 
.41 
.18 
.38 
.09 
.63 
.41 
.13 
.18 
.28 
.31 
.33 

$0.45 

.80 
1.24 

.81 
1.09 

.55 
1.22 
2.47 
2.80 
2.16 

.75 
1.07 
1.73 
2.02 
2.29 

$2.40 
5.37 
7.75 
11.56 
13.25 
15.21 
16.07 
17.90 
22.26 
26.28 
28.91 
29.75 
30.90 
32.71 
34.09 

321.30 
334.62 
327.44 
330.82 
332  79 
334.21 
335.74 
338.88 
343.51 
346.89 
348.11 
349.27 
351.08 
353.18 
397.78 

The  table  just  given  is  probably  of  greater  interest  than  any  other 
in  the  report,  for  it  shows  in  the  most  precise  and  direct  way  the  finan- 
cial results  of  the  society  from  the  standpoint  of  the  individuals  mak- 
ing up  its  membership.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
table  does  not  represent  merely  a  possible  case,  but  substantially  the 
experience  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  present  time,  as  has  been  said,  is  one  especially  favorable  for 
making  a  computation  such  as  has  been  done  in  this  table;  for  with 
the  year  1893-94  came  to  an  end  the  period  covered  by  the  first  phase 
of  the  society's  history — that  during  which  the  founder's  certificates 
were  being  extinguished — and  the  figures  for  1894-95  show  the  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  society  under  the  new  regime. 

There  is  an  essential  difference  between  these  two  periods.  During 
the  first  the  member  received  in  cash  only  his  wages  and  the  interest 
and  profits  earned  by  the  certificates  held  by  him,  the  profits  earned 
by  his  wages  being  paid  in  certificates.  The  accumulation  of  capital 
by  him  during  this  period  was  in  a  way  compulsory.  In  1894,  bow- 
ever,  the  last  of  the  founder's  certificates  were  canceled  and  replaced 
by  association  certificates.  Henceforth,  therefore,  the  accumulation  of 
capital  ceased,  for  though  profits  on  wages  are  still  apportioned  in  new 
certificates,  the  old  certificates  are  retired  to  a  like  amount.  The  cash 
receipts  of  members  are  now  augmented  by  the  repayment  of  the  cer- 
tificates issued  to  them  during  the  first  years  of  their  connection  with 
the  society.  Thus,  for  example,  the  member  who  in  1893-94  received 
in  cash  but  his  wages,  1,G50  francs  ($318.45),  the  i^rofits  earned  by  his 
capital,  14.09  francs  ($2.72),  and  the  interest  on  his  capital,  227.17 
fraucs  ($43.84),  or  a  total  of  1,891.2G  francs  ($365.01),  received  in  cash 
in  1894-95  his  wages,  1,650  francs  ($318.45),  his  profits  on  capital,  15.67 
francs  ($3.03),  his  interest  on  capital,  237.42  francs  ($45.82),  and  iu 
addition  the  sum  of  219,45  francs  ($42.35)  profits  earned  by  his  wages 
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and  paid  in  cash  for  the  surrender  of  an  equal  amount  of  his  early 
issues  of  certificates,  which  latter  were  then  reissued  to  him  as  certifi- 
cates of  1894-95,  or  a  total  of  2,122.54  francs  ($409.65).  While  cash 
receipts  are  now  much  greater  than  during  the  first  i)eriod,  the  amount 
of  caijital  owned  by  the  members  must  remain  the  same,  or  4,600,000 
francs  ($887,800).  Should  the  operations  of  the  society  increase  in 
importance  the  actual  value  of  these  certificates  will  of  course  be 
greatly  increased,  or  the  society  is  permitte<l  by  its  constitution  to  fur- 
ther increase  the  amount  of  its  capital  stock. 

Turning  now  to  the  general  results  as  shown  in  these  tables,  the  show- 
ing can  not  but  be  considered  as  evidencing  a  remarkable  success  from 
the  standpoint  of  an  effort  to  carry  on  an  imx^ortant  industrial  estab- 
lishment on  a  cooperative  plan  and  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ingmen  there  employed.  It  shows  that,  according  to  the  actual  results 
achieved,  a  workingman  entering  in  1879  at  the  lowest  grade  of  mem- 
bership, or  as  a  participant,  and  then  becoming  successively  a  societaire 
and  an  associ^  after  the  statutory  length  of  connection  with  the  society, 
and  receiving  during  this  period  the  average  wages  of  1,650  francs 
($318.45),  has  had  his  cash  income  increased  each  year  from  the  original 
sum  of  1,650  francs  ($318.45)  to  1,829.97  francs  ($353.18)  in  1893-94, 
during  which  time  he  has  also  acquired  certificates  of  stock  to  the  value 
of  3,594.28  francs  ($693.70),  and  that  he  starts  upon  the  new  regime 
with  this  amount  of  capital  and  receives  2,061.03  francs  ($397.78f  in 
cash.  If  he  has  entered  the  society  as  a  societaire  or  an  associ^,  his 
receipts  and  the  amount  of  his  capital  would  be  still  greater.  This 
increase  can  be  due  only  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  greater  prosperity  of 
the  industrial  work  of  the  society,  as  gross  profits  have  by  no  means 
increased  in  an  equal  ratio.  The  increase  in  the  total  receipts  of  indi- 
vidual members  as  shown  in  this  table  has  been,  therefore,  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  more  and  more  they  have  become  the  owners  of 
the  works  in  which  they  are  employed;  and  their  receipts  as  owners 
of  capital  figure  to  a  constantly  increasing  extent.  The  same  average 
wages  have,  in  order  to  simplify  the  calculation,  been  maintained 
throughout  the  table.  The  chances  are  that  the  member  would  have 
earned  considerably  greater  wages  than  this  during  the  mor6  recent 
years,  in  which  case,  of  course,  his  receipts  would  be  correspondingly 
greater.  The  important  point  should  also  be  noticed  in  this  connec- 
tion that  these  results  do  not  apply  only  to  a  selected  few.  The  table 
giving  the  increase  in  membership  shows  that  nqt  only  the  total  but 
the  higher  classes  of  membership  are  constantly  increasing — a  greater 
and  greater  number  thus  becoming  capital  owners  and  participants 
in  profits. 

In  addition  to  this  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  members,  includ- 
ing even  auxiliaires,  are  at  the  same  time  acquiring  a  right  to  an 
old-age  pension  that  ultimately  will  represent  a  decided  addition  to 
the  benefits  derived  from  their  connection  with  the  society.    The 
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following  table  shows  the  minimam  income  a  representative  of  each 
class  would  enjoy  after  his  retirement  on  account  of  old  age: 

MINIMUM   ANNUAL    INCOME  OF    MEMBERS   OF   THE    FAMILISTJfeRE    SOCIETY  OF 

GUISE,  RETIRED  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  OLD  AGE. 


Years 

of 
serv- 
ice. 

Annual  income. 

Kind  of    . 
member. 

Years 

of 
serv- 
ice. 

Annual  income. 

Kind  of 
member. 

Minimam 
pension. 

Divi- 

dends  and 

interest 

on  capital 

stock. 

Total. 

Minimam 
pension. 

Divi- 

dends  and 

interest 

on  capital 

stock. 

ToUl. 

Ae80ci6 

Sooi6taire 

15 
20 
25 
30 
35 

^ 

25 
30 
35 

$176. 02 
176. 02 
176. 02 
176.02 
176. 02 
140. 89 
140.89 
140.89 
176. 02 
176. 02 

$56.62 

75.48 

04.34 

113.20 

132.06 

50.29 

69.15 

88.01 

106.86 

125. 72 

$232.64 
251.50 
270.36 
289.22 
308.08 
19L  18 
210.04 
228.90 
282.88 
301.74 

Participant. 
AniiUaire.. 

15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 

$70.45 
105.67 
140.89 
176.02 
176. 02 
70.45 
105.67 
140.89 
176.02 
176. 02 

$44.27 

63.13 

81.99 

100.85 

119. 71 

$114.72 
168. ») 
222.88 
276.87 
295.73 
70.45 

105.67 

140.89 

176.02 

176.02 

The  fixing  of  wages  in  a  "cooperative  concern  is  a  matter  of  peculiar 
importance;  for  their  determination  being  made  by  the  members  them- 
selves, they  can  elect  to  receive  their  awards  either  in  the  way  of 
increased  wages  or  larger  profits.  The  retention  of  the  wages  system, 
and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  society  to  employ  workingmen  who 
are  not  members,  checks,  at  Guise,  any  tendency  to  fix  wages  unduly 
high.  Nevertheless,  since  the  creation  of  the  society  the  rate  of  wages 
has  shown  a  constant  tendency  to  rise.  This  is  shown  in  the  table 
that  follows.  In  order  to  show  that  this  rise  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  skilled  workmen  (and  therefore  more  highly  paid) 
'are  employed  than  formerly,  the  average  daily  wages  earned  each  year 
by  the  ten  workingmen  in  each  of  the  two  principal  occupations  of 
molder  and  setter-up  receiving  the  highest  earnings  during  the  year 
are  also  given. 

AVBBAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  WORKINGMEN  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF 

GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


187»~80. 

1880-^1. 

1881-82 

1882-83. 

1883-S4. 

1884-85. 

1885-86. 

1886-87. 


Average  daily  wages. 


All  -work- 
ingmen. 


$0.84 
.85 
.87 
.89 
.91 
.92 
.95 
1.01 


Ten  workingmen 

earning  highest 

annual  wages. 


Molders. 


$1.19 
1.21 
1.22 
1.26 
1.47 
1.39 
1.44 
1.50 


Setters- 
np. 

$0.98 
1.01 
1.03 
1.06 
1.08 
1.10 
1.24 
1.31 


Year. 


1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1890-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 
1893-94. 
1894-95. 


Average  daily  wages. 


All  work- 
ingmen. 


$r.03 
1.04 
1.02 
1.05 
1.00 
1.01 
.99 
.99 


Ten  workingmen 

earning  highest 

annual  wages. 


Molders. 


$1.58 

1.59 

1.75 

1.62 

al.64 

a  1.63 

al.60 

a  1.58 


Setters: 
np. 


$1.38 

1.36 

1.35 

1.37 

a  1.36 

al.30 

a  1.29 

a  1.31 


a  Average  of  the  twenty  workingmen  earning  highest  annnal  wages. 

The  following  table  is  introduced  to  show  in  greater  detail  the  vari- 
ation in  the  rates  of  wages  of  employees  at  the  latest  date  obtainable. 
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An  important  fact  is  brought  out  by  the  grouping  according  to  classes 
of  members.  The  members  of  the  higher  classes — associ^s  and  soci6- 
taires — receive  much  higher  wages  than  the  participants  and  auxiliaires, 
thus  adding  to  the  many  other  advantages  they  enjoy  that  of  earning 
greater  wages.  The  distinction  between  those  paid  by  the  month  and 
those  paid  by  the  week  is  maintained  because  the  former  represents  the 
of&ce  force,  the  directors  of  services,  etc.,  and  the  latter  the  general 
run  of  the  shop  employees. 

WAGES  OF   MEMBERS   OP    THE  FAMILISTfiRE    SOCIETY   OF    GIHSE,  BY   CLASSES, 

JULY  1,  1891. 


Wages  per 
monta. 

Members  paid  by  the  month. 

Asso- 
ci6s. 

Soci^. 
taires. 

Par- 

tici- 

panto. 

Auxil- 
iairee. 

classes. 

$3.86  to  $4.83 . . . 

6 
8 
6 
13 
15 
5 
2 
1 
1 

i' 

6 

9 

11 

25 

21 

15 

26 

29 

21 

16 

7 

1 

2 

4 

3 

$5.02  to  $6. 76... 

1 
2 
9 

'"'i' 

8 
6 
6 
6 

1 
1 

3' 

1 
3 
3 

8 
1 
2 
2 

$6.95  to  $9. 65... 

$9.84  to  $14.48.. 
$14.67  to  $19.30. 
$19.49  to  $24.13. 
$24.32  to  $28.95. 
$29.14  to  $33.78. 
$34.97  to  $38.60. 
$38.79  to  $48.25. 
$48.44  to  $57.90. 
$58.09  to  $67.55. 

2 
3 
2 
8 
21 
12 
8 
5 

""2' 
3 
2 

$67.74  to  $77.20. 

$77.39  to  $96.50. 

1 

$96.69  or  over . . 

1 

Wages  per 
week. 


$1.93  to $2.90.. 
$3.09  to  $3.86.. 
$4.05  to  $4.83.. 
$5.02  to  $5.79.. 
$5.98  to  $7.72. . 
$7.91  to  $9 .65.. 
$9.84  to  $11.58. 
$11.77  to$13.61. 
$13.70  to$15.44. 
$15.63  to$17.37. 
$17.56  to$19.30. 
$19.40to$21.23. 
$21^  or  over . 


Members  paid  by  the  week 
(workingmen  proper). 


Asso- 
ci6s. 


5 

16 
40 
29 
22 
12 

8 


Sooi6- 
tairas. 


2 
3 


5 

6 

9 

28 

53 

35 

27 

13 

6 


Par- 

tlGl- 

pants. 


1 

2 

5 

4 

42 

65 

132 

97 

96 

44 

35 

11 

6 


Auxil- 
iaires. 


24 

17 
19 
27 
67 
55 
131 
59 
59 
25 
23 
10 


All 
classes 


25 

21 

27 

32 

114 

126 

277 

200 

248 

133 

107 

46 

20 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  M.  Godin  himself  never  realized  what 
were  the  most  important  features  of  his  work.  Combined  with  great 
business  shrewdness,  Godin  had  a  distinct  leaning  toward  speculative 
philosophy.  As  a  result,  he*  had  worked  out  a  complete  theory  of  the 
rights  of  man;  and  it  was  in  putting  into  practical  operation  these 
theories  that  he  believed  he  was  most  entitled  to  credit  as  a  social 
reformer.  These  rights  or  principles  related  to  the  communization  of 
all  the  interests  of  members  of  a  society;  to  the  grouping  together 
of  the  members  in  large  apartment  or  tenement  houses;  to  the  guaran- 
tee to  all  members,  under  all  conditions,  of  a  minimum  amount  necessary 
for  their  subsistence;  to  their  insurance  against  accidents  and  sickness, 
and  their  pensioning  in  old  age;  to  the  education  of  the  children  in  com- 
mon— ^not  so  much  because  existing  educational  facilities  were  lacking 
as  because  in  that  way  the  children  would  be  taught  from  their  earliest 
years  the  beauties  and  advantages  of  a  common  habitation  and  life — 
and  to  the  development  of  mutuality  in  every  possible  way.  Though 
not  at  all  necessary  incidents  to  his  scheme  of  profit  sharing  and 
cooperation,  he  has  made  them  integral  parts  of  his  whole  organiza- 
tion, and  seems  to  have  regarded  them,  especially  the  familist^re  idea, 
as  the  most  important  part  of  his  work. 

Though  referred  to  repeatedly  in  the  account  of  the  workings  of  t\\A 
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society,  a  description  of  the  .character  and  operations  of  these  social 
institutions  has  been  left  to  this  place,  as  it  was  feared  that  their 
consideration  at  an  earlier  point  would  unnecessarily  complicate  the 
description  of  the  general  plan  of  the  society.  They  can  be  grouped 
under  four  heads,  each  of  which  will  be  considered  in  turn : 

1.  The  familist^res. 

2.  Insurance  and  mutual  relief. 

3.  Education.  * 

4.  Cooperative  distribution. 

THE  FAMILIST15RES. 

The  familist^re  is  the  one  feature  of  the  society  that  has  received  the 
most  notice  from  the  outside  world,  and  it  can  without  hesitation  be 
said  to  be  the  feature  the  least  deserving  of  attention.  The  buildings 
of  the  society  at  Guise  now  comprehend,  besides  the  factories  and  ware- 
houses, seven  groups  of  constructions,  three  of  which  are  tenement 
houses  or  familist^res.  In  the  remaining  groups  of  buildings  are  com- 
prised a  nursery,  a  theater,  two  schools,  and  a  public  laundry,  and 
baths.  The  first  and  main  familist^re  erected  consists  of  a  central 
building  and  two  wings,  each  of  which  is  quadrangular  in  form,  four 
stories  in  height,  and  incloses  a  large  interior  court,  paved  and  roofed 
over  at  the  height  of  the  building  with  glass.  The  second  familist^re 
is  similar  to  one  wing  of  the  main  familist^re.  Its  court  is  not  covered 
with  glass,  but  is  open  to  the  air.  The  third,  a  much  smaller  building, 
contains  no  court. 

The  main  familist^re,  or  "  social  palace''  as  it  is  usually  qalled,  con- 
tains in  all  299  tenements,  of  which  12  are  one-room,  201  two-room,  75 
three-room,  1  four-room,  6  five-room,  3  seven-room,  and  1  eight-room 
tenements.  The  second  group  contains  1*47  tenements,  of  which  11  are 
one-room,  79  two-room,  56  tliree-room,  and  1  five-room  tenements.  The 
third  contains  19  tenements,  chiefly  of  two  and  three  rooms.  The  three 
familistferes  together  contain  465  tenements,  with  a  total  of  1,091  rooms. 
Fifteen  rooms  of  the  main  building  are  occupied  by  the  grocery,  clothing, 
drug  and  other  stores,  the  library,  etc.  All  of  the  tenements  of  the  first 
two  buildings  have  balconies  on  the  court  side,  to  which  the  doors  open, 
this  being  the  only  means  by  which  all  but  the  corner  ones  are  reache<i. 
The  stairways  are  built  in  the  interior  and  lead  to  the  exterior  balco- 
nies. They  are  placed  in  the  corners.  Each  story  contains  separate 
sets  of  water-closets  for  men  and  women.  Artesian  wells  furnish  the 
water,  which  rises  nearly  to  the  height  of  the  roof,  and  is  distributed 
to  reservoirs  from  whi^jh  it  descends  in  pipes  having  a  spigot  on  each 
floor.  The  reservoirs  hold  from  8,000  to  8,700  liters  (2,113  to  2,298 
gallons).    Good  provision  has  been  made  for  sewerage. 

The  total  cost  of  construction  of  the  three  groups  of  buildings 
and  the  annexes  (theater,  schools,  and  laundry)  was  2,100,218.00 
francs  ($405,342.19),  or  for  the  lamilisteres  alone  1,940,816.37  trancs 
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($374,577.56),  or  an  average  cost  per  tenement,  inclnding  the  annexes, 
of  3,743.70  francs  ($722.53),  or  per  tenement,  without  annexes,  of 
3,459.56  francs  ($667.70). 

Formerly  the  tenements  were  rented  to  the  member  who  oflfered  to 
pay  the  highest  rent;  but  the  desire  of  obtaining  certain  apartments 
led  workingmen  in  many  cases  to  offer  more  than  they  could  afford  to 
pay.  A  change  was  therefore  made,  and  apartments  are  now  appor- 
tioned in  the  order  of  the  demand  made  for  them,  after  the  applications 
have  been  carefully  examined  by  the  council  on  the  management  of  the 
familistere  and  approved  bj''  the  managing  council.  The  rents  are  by 
the  month  and  are  fixed  according  to  the  desirableness  of  the  tene- 
ments.   The  following  is  a  schedule  of  rents  in  force  in  the  familisteres: 

SCHEDULE  OF  MONTHLY  RENTS  IN  THE  FAMILISTERES  AT  GUISE. 


Looation  of  tenement. 


LKFT  wmo. 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Foarth  story , 

CBNTBAL  POBTIOM. 

First  Story 

Second  sto^ 

Third  story 

Foarth  story 

RIGHT  WING. 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story 

Foarth  Story 

LANDRBCIE8. 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story 

CAMBSAI. 

First  story 

Second  story 

Third  story , 

Fourth  story 


One 

Two 

Three 

room. 

rooms. 

rooms. 

$0.88 
1.32 
1.13 
1.05 

$1.76 
2.64 
2.25 
2.09 

$3.01 
3.23 
3.05 
2.76 

1.02 

2.05 
2.57 
2.41 
2.21 

L28 
1.21 
1.10 

3.47 
3.23 
2.83 

L38 
1.55 
1.39 
1.27 

2.76 
3.11 
2.79 
2.55 

3.71 
4.05 
3.50 
3.40 

L25 
1.59 
L50 

2.51 
3.18 
2.90 

3.59 
4.05 
3.76 

L35 
1.59 
1.45 
1.31 

2.70 
3.18 
2.90 
2.62 

3.96 
4.54 
4.10 
3.40 

Four 
rooms. 


$3.89 
4.55 
4.18 
3.81 


4.82 
4.44 

3.93 


5.09 
5.63 
4.90 
4.67 


Five 


Six 


rooms.  ,  rooms. 


$5.88 
5.32 


6.10 


5.65 


5.89 


7.18 
6.31 


7.48 


$7.20 


7.38 


Seven 
rooms. 


$8.52 


Eight 
rooms. 


8.67 


8.73 


10.29 


9. 07       10. 66 


11.84 


The  society  experiences  no  trouble  in  renting  all  the  tenements,  there 
being  always  a  considerable  number  of  applicants  on  the  waiting  list. 
As  has  been  seen,  it  is  obligatory  for  associds  and  soci^taires  to  reside 
in  the  familisteres.  This  provision  alone  of  the  constitution  goes  a  long 
way  toward  insuring  that  there  will  never  be  a  lack  of  tenant?.  The 
following  tables  show  for  each  year  the  population  of  the  familisteres 
and  the  total  amount  received  in  rents: 


POPULATION  OF  THE  FAMILISTftRES  AT  GUISE,  1879  TO  1894. 


Year. 

Inhab- 
itants of 
famil- 
isteres. 

Tear. 

Inhab- 
itants of 

famil- 
isteres. 

Year. 

Inhab- 
itants of 
famil- 
isteres. 

Year. 

Inhab- 
itants of 
famil- 
isteres. 

1879 

718 
1,170 
1,204 
1.265 

1  1883 

1.241  1 

1  1887 

1,760 
1,798 
1.750  , 
1,780 

1891 

a  1, 820 

1880 

1884 

1,250 

'  18H8 

1892 

a  1, 820 

1881 

1885 

1,748  1 
1.765  ' 

1889 

1893 

a  1, 820 

1882    

1886 

1890 

1894 

a  1. 820 

i 

a  Average. 
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TOTAL  RENT  PAID  IN  THE  FAMILIST^RES  AT  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 

1 
Total  rent  1 

Tear. 

Total  ront 

Tear. 

Total  rent 

Year. 

Total  rent 

1879-80  

1880-81 

1881-82 

1882-83 

$10,551.96 
12, 693. 27 
13,633.37 
14, 512. 23 

188a-84 

1884-85 

1885-88 

1886-87 

$14, 419. 07 
18, 390. 24 
20,320.24 
20, 583. 22  : 

1887-88 

1888-89 

1889-90 

1890>91 

$20,695.86 
19, 705. 72 
19.587.46 
19,489.70 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94  

1894.95 

$19,381.89 
19,304.50 
19. 335. 16 
19,530.42 

It  is  an  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time  a  difficult,  task  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  grouping  of  a  large  number  of  families  under 
the  same  roof.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  material  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants,  conditions  in  the  familisteres  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  village  of  Guise.  A  comparison  of  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  familisteres  and  of  Guise  is  made  in  the  following  table.  An  aver- 
age for  the  period  covered  shows  not  only  a  higher  birth  rate  but  a 
decidedly  lower  death  rate  among  both  the  children  and  adult  portion 
of  the  population. 

POPULATION,    BIBTHS,  AND  DEATHS  IN   THE  VILLAGE    OF   GTJISB  AITD  IN  THE 

FAMILISTfiRES,  1879  TO  1891. 

VILLAGE  OF  GUISE. 


Year. 


1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

Average 


Popula- 
tion. 


5,550 
5,600 
5,610 
5,642 
5,675 
5,700 
5,729 
5,  740 
5,765 
5,782 
6,250 
6,373 
6,415 


5,833 


Births. 


Deaths  by  age  periods. 


Less  than  one 
year. 


One  year  nnd 
less  than  ten. 


Nam- 
ber. 


128 
150 
164 
167 
160 
154 
164 
147 
131 
148 
170 
185 
177 


157 


34 
33 
23 
26 
26 
23 
40 
32 
28 
28 
55 
43 
45 


Per 
1,000  of 
popula- 
tion. 


6.13 
5.89 
4.10 
4.61 
4.58 
4.03 
6.98 
5.57 
4.86 
4.84 
8.80 
6.75 
7.02 


34 


5.75 


Num- 
ber. 


24 
18 
14 
22 
29 
11 
31 
32 
23 
26 
18 
15 
15 


21 


Per 
1,000  of 
popula- 
tion. 


4.32 
3.22 
2.50 
3.90 
5.11 
1.93 
5.41 
5.57 
3.99 
4.60 
2.88 
2.35 
2.34 


Ten  years  and 
over. 


Num- 
ber. 


100 
92 
86 
97 
96 

112 
97 

106 
97 

120 
21 
26 
60 


3.66 


85 


Per 
1.000  of 
I>opula- 

tioD. 


Total. 


Num- 
ber. 


18.02 

158 

16.43 

143 

15.33 

123 

17.19 

145 

16.92 

151 

19.65 

146 

16.93 

168 

18.47 

170 

16.82 

148 

20.75 

174 

3.36 

94 

4.08 

84 

9.35 

120 

Per 

1,000  of 
popula- 
tion. 


[ 


28.47 
25.54 
21.93 
25.70 
26.61 
25.61 
29.32 
29.61 
25.67 
30.09 
15.04 
13.18 
18.71 


14.64 
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1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 


Average. 


718 

44 

7 

9.75 

6 

8.35 

14 

19.50 

27 

1,170 

42 

10 

8.55 

6 

6.13 

9 

7.69 

25 

1,204 

40 

11 

9.14 

4 

3.32 

13 

10.80 

28 

1,265 

43 

6 

4.74 

2 

1.58 

19 

15.02 

27 

1,241 

48 

8 

.6.45 

10 

8.06 

16 

12.89 

34 

1,250 

41 

1 

.80 

4 

3.20 

24 

19.20 

29 

1,748 

76 

8 

4.58 

14 

8.01 

20 

11.44 

42 

1,765 

67 

4 

2.27 

12 

6.80 

19 

10.76 

35 

1,760 

74 

5 

2.84 

6 

3.41 

17 

9.66 

28 

1,798 

62 

14 

7.79 

7 

3.89 

20 

n.i2 

41 

1,750 
1, 780 

65 
52 

11 
(a) 

6.28 
(a) 

5 

2.86 

16 
(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1,820 

56 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

ia) 

io) 

(«) 

.  1,482 

55 

b8 

6  5.43 

67 

6  4.85 

b  15 

6  10. 91 

6  30 

37.00 
2L37 
23.26 
21.34 
27.40 
23.30 
24.03 
19.83 
15.91 
22.80 
9.14 

(a) 
(«) 


6  21.19 


a  Not  reported. 


b  Nob  iixc\tx<\iug  tVxQ  -^c^ax^  189Q  aud  1891,  not  reported. 
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Statistics,  however,  can  throw  but  a  one-sided  light  upou  the  cousid- 
erations  involved  in  the  organization  of  domestic  life  as  existing  in  the 
familisteres.  It  is  the  moral  and  psychological  eifects  upon  the  inhab- 
itants themselves  that  are  of  the  great^est  importance.  It  may  be  par- 
donable to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  this  feature  of  the  society,  as  it 
is  on  this  account  that  the  society  as  a  whole  has  been  more  often 
condemned  than  praised. 

The  description  of  his  impressions,  given  by  a  member  of  the  Soci6t6 
Beige  d'ficonomie  Sociale  who  in  1891  made  a  visit  to  the  familist^re 
of  Laeken,  the  conditions  of  which  are  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  at  Guise,  represents  the  type  of  the  most  hostile  criticism  that 
has  been  directed  against  the  familist^re.  "Attempt," he  says,  "to  fix 
the  impression  that  this  collection  of  institutions  engenders.  In  spite 
of  the  prosperity  that  is  visible  everywhere  among  the  workingmen  who 
live  in  the  familistere,  in  spite  of  the  comfortable  and  ingenious 
arrangement  that  can  be  remarked  even  in  the  smallest  details,  that 
which  the  visitor  carries  away  is  an  impression  of  sadness,  of  oppres- 
sion. The  familistiire  of  Laeken  is  a  superb  barrack,  but  yet  a  barrack. 
It  is  an  ideal  Fourier's  convent,  but  everyone  does  not  care  to  be  an 
inmate  of  a  convent.  An  exasperating  uniformity,  a  lack  of  freedom, 
of  independence,  the  sensation  of  an  inflexible  rule  bringing  everything 
to  a  level,  impresses  you  gradually  with  sadness.  The  walls  seem 
impregnated  with  ennui." 

Whatever  the  opinion  of  one  may  be  concerning  the  justness  of  this 
criticism,  and  it  is  a  case  where  each  one  must  form  an  opinion  for 
himself,  the  result  should  not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  judgment 
concerning  the  merits  of  the  whole  organization.  One  can  quite  easily 
condemn  the  familistere  and  yet  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme 
through  which  the  workingmen  have  become  the  owners  of  the  plant 
in  which  they  work  and  by  which  the  principle  of  cooperation  has  been 
introduced  throughout  the  workings  of  the  society.  To  one  studying 
in  detail  the  organization  of  the  society  it  is  evident  that  the  familis- 
tere idea  is  but  an  incidental  feature,  and  that  it  is  immaterial  to  the 
workings  of  the  system  whether  the  employees  are  housed  under  one 
roof  or  in  individual  cottages.  But  to  Godin  the  familistere  was  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  part  of  his  work.  It  was  his  hobby. 
Though  his  works  were  situated  in  the  outskirts  of  a  small  country 
village,  where  land  was  abundant  and  there  was  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  erection  of  huge  tenements,  Godin  deliberately  chose  this  type, 
believing  that  under  all  conditions  the  community  of  life  thus  created 
by  bringing  all  or  the  greater  portion  of  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment under  the  same  roof  represented  the  ideal  type  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  society.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  so  doing  he  acted 
contrary  to  the  whole  trend  of  modern  thought  in  regard  to  the  best 
methods  of  housing  the  working  classes.  The  importance  that  he 
attached  to  this  idea  is  seen  in  the  great  attention  given  to  it  in  his 
6260— No.  6 3 
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Solations  Sociales  and  in  all  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
society.  The  associ^s  aud  8oci6taire8  are  thus  reqaired  to  live  in  the 
familisteres;  and  the  policy  pnrsaed  in  the  instruction  of  the  childr^ 
was  to  have  this  idea  constantly  in  view. 

.  The  familist^re,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
work  of  the  society.  This  has  too  often  been  done.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  understand  the  workings  of  an  elaborate  scheme  such 
as  this  is;  but,  if  made,  it  is  seen  that  the  familist^re  idea  is  but  an 
unessential  part  as  far  as  the  practical  working  of  the  whole  society  is 
concerned. 

Two  imx)ortant  features  in  connection  with  the  familistere  are  the 
laundry  and  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  members  for  gardening  pur- 
poses. It  has  been  the  iH>licy  of  the  society  to  group  around  the  famili- 
steres institutions  ministering  to  all  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
conditions  of  tenement-house  life  made  it  extremely  undesirable  that 
clothes  should  be  washed  inside  the  buildings.  Contemporaneous 
with  the  erection  of  the  familistere,  therefore,  there  was  constructed  a 
building  called  the  bnanderie,  containing  a  swimming  pool,  baths,  and 
rooms  for  the  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  of  clothes.  Here  members 
can  do  their  own  washing  or  hire  others  to  do  it  for  them. 

The  society  possesses  considerable  land  immediately  adjoining  the 
works.  This  it  has  divided  into  lots  of  from  1  to  3  ares  (1,076.4  to 
3,229.2  square  feet)  each,  which  ai'e  rented  to  members  for  vegetable 
gardens.  From  500  to  600  members  are  in  this  way  able  to  raise  their 
own  vegetables.  The  annual  rent  is  from  1.25  to  5  francs  (24  to  97 
cents)  per  are  (1,076.4  square  feet).  This  privilege  seems  to  be  one 
highly  prized.  A  very  pleasant  park  on  high  land  adjoining  the 
grounds  of  the  familistere  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 
A  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of  members  free. 
The  members  are  also  encouraged  to  form  societies  for  mutual  amuse- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  there  have  been  formed  a  musical,  a  gym- 
nastic, a  shooting,  a  fencing,  an  archery,  and  other  societies.  A 
commodious  theater  has  been  erected  that  is  utilized  for  assemblies  of 
all  kinds,  and  during  the  winter  months  is  occupied  twice  a  month  by 
traveling  theatrical  troupes. 

IN8UKANCB  AND  MUTUAL  BELIEF. 

As  one  would  expect,  insurance  and  mutual  aid  institutions  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  social  work  of  the  society.  The  idea  of  the 
mutual  duties  of  members  to  each  other  is  emphasized  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one"  is  the  motto  of  the  society  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  upon  which  it  has  been  organized,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  mutuality 
than  that  afforded  by  the  care  of  old  workingmen  and  the  aid  of  the 
sick  and  injured.  The  pensioning  of  old  workingmen  and  the  guar- 
anty of  a  minimum  subsistence  to  all  members,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
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not  deemed  by  the  aociely  as  a  privilege  accorded  to  its  members,  but 
as  a  nataral  right  to  which  labor  is  entitled  in  a  degree  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  receiving  wages.  The  expense  of  accomplishing  these 
objects,  therefore,  is  counted  as  a  legitimate  item  of  expense  in  the 
cost  of  operation  to  be  met  before  even  the  payment  of  interest  on 
founder's  certificates.  Insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents,  how- 
ever, is  put  \xjH>n  an  entirely  different  basis.  For  this  purpose  all  mem- 
bers and  employees  are  organized  into  various  mutual  aid  societies,  in 
which  membership  is  obligatory  and  which  are  supported,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  dues  of  members.  The  society  stands  pledged  by  its  consti- 
tution to  insure  the  operation  of  these  societies,  and  in  a(;tual  practice 
it  has  frequently  been  necessary  for  it  to  supplement  their  receipts  by 
grants  from  its  common  fund.  Four  distinct  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized to  cover  this  field  of  insurance  and  aid  in  case  of  sickness : 

1.  Society  for  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  subsistence  to  members 
and  for  the  pensioning  of  old  or  incapacitated  employees. 

2.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  insurance  of  employees  against  sickness. 

3.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  insurance  of  women  inhabiting  the 
familist^res  against  sickness. 

4.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  supply  of  medicines  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  inhabitants  of  the  familisteres  in  case  of  sickness. 

As  the  constitutions  and  fund^  of  these  societies  are  entirely  distinct, 
one  from  the  other,  their  separate  consideration  will  be  necessary. 
The  results  of  their  practical  operation,  howevei*,  can  be  presented 
statistically  in  the  same  tables. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  GUARANTY  OF  A  MINIMUM  SUBSISTENCE  TO 
MEMBERS  AND  FOR  THE  PENSIONING  OF  OLD  OR  INCAPACITATED 
EMPLOYEES. 

The  first  society,  that  for  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  subsistence 
and  for  the  pensioning  of  old  or  incapacitated  employees,  is  of  much 
the  greatest  interest.  In  describing  its  organization,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  societies,  the  greatest  precision  can  be  obtained  by  translating 
freely  the  essential  portions  of  their  constitutions.  The  following  are 
the  important  portions  of  the  constitution  of  the  society  under  discus- 
sion : 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from:  (1)  A  payment  from 
the  gross  profits  of  the  familistere  society  of  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  members  of  the  society. 
(2)  The  profits  apportioned  to  the  wages  of  auxiliaires. 

Every  person  employed  in  the  establishments  of  the  familistere  soci- 
ety is  placed  under  its  protection,  and  in  case  of  incapacity  incurred 
during  his  connection  with  the  society  is  accorded  a  pension.  This  pen- 
sion is  granted  to  associ^s,  soci^taires,  and  participants,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  to  auxiliaires. 

After  fifteen  years  of  service  the  right  to  a  pension  is  regulated  as 
follows :  For  associ^s,  men  and  women^  the  pension  is  fixed  at  two-fifths 
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of  their  wages,  and  for  soci^taires  at  one  third  of  their  wages;  pro- 
vided, nowever,  that  the  monthly  pension  of  associ<!^s  shall  be  not  less 
than  75  francs  ($14.48)  for  the  men  and  45  francs  ($8.(>9)  for  the  women, 
and  of  the  societaires  not  less  than  GO  francs  ($11.58)  lor  the  men  and 
35  francs  ($6.70)  for  the  women.  The  pensions  for  participants  and 
auxiliaires  are  fixed  by  the  following  schedule: 

DAILY   PENSIONS  PAID  TO  PARTICIPANTS  AND  AUXILIAIRES  BY  THE   MINIMUM 
SUBSISTENCE  AND  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  (5U1SE. 


Years  of  contiDuouM  Hervide. 


A  ft«r  15  years 
After  20  years 
Alter  25  yearH 
After  30  years 


Men.     ;  Womeo. 


$0.  ID  10.  li 

.29  ,  .19 

.39  I  .24 

.i8  .29 


In  the  intermediate  periods  the  amonnt  of  the  pension  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  service.  The  right  of  a  member  to  a  pension  is  sus- 
pended if,  without  an  authorization  of  the  board  of  directors,  he  ^iccepts 
a  salaried  position  outside  of  the  society. 

In  case  the  resources  of  the  fund  permit,  the  board  of  directors  can, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  general  assembly,  increase  the  amount  of 
the  pension  paid  in  cases  where  especially  meritorious  services  have 
been  rendered  to  the  society. 

If  the  years  of  service  entitling  a  member  to  a  pension  have  been 
accomplished  at  various  times,  each  voluntary  departure  and  each  year 
of  absence  diminishes  the  pension  paid  by  2  centimes  ( ^^^  cent)  per 
day.  The  years  of  service  performed  before  the  age  of  20  years  count 
as  half.  The  time  passed  in  military  service  is  counted  as  an  involun- 
tary absence  and  no  reduction  is  made  in  consequence. 

A  member  able  Uy  work,  who  retires  voluntarily  from  the  society  or 
who  is  expelled  or  severs  his  connection  with  the  society  for  any  reason 
other  than  the  lack  of  work,  loses  all  right  to  a  pension. 

If  before  iifteen  years  of  service  an  employee  of  the  society,  who  is 
without  means  of  support,  is  incapacitated  for  work  through  an  acci- 
dent received  while  at  work,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pension  of  one  having 
served  twenty  years.  If  the  accident  occurs  after  fifteen  years  of 
service,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pension  of  one  having  served  thirty  years. 
The  indemnities  accorded  to  those  incapacitated  before  fifteen  years  of 
8ervi(;e,  and  not  due  to  an  accident  received  while  at  work,  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  insurance  committee  and  the  board  of  directors. 

To  associ^s  and  soci(^taires  who  have  been  sick  more  than  three  months 
there  is  granted  during  one  year  a  sum  equal  to  their  wages. 

The  society  guarantees  a  minimum  subsistence  to  its  members.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  wages  of  a  household  does  not  equal  this 
sum  the  deficiency  is  paid  from  the  insurance  fund.  The  minimum 
daily  subsistence  is  fixed  by  the  following  schedule: 

For  a  man  or  woman $0. 48 

For  a  widower  or  widow,  head  of  a  I'amQy 29 

For  SI  widow  without  a  family 19 

For  a  man  sick  in  a  family 19 

For  a  woman  sick  in  a  family 14 

For  children  over  16  years  of  age  (each) 19 

For  children  from  14  to  16  years  of  age  (each) 14 

For  (children  from  2  to  14  years  of  aj^e  (each) 10 

Forci^Udiea  under  2  years  of  age  (each) .0& 
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These  last  have,  in  addition,  a  ri^ht  to  tliennrsery.  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  family,  in  order  to  determine  by  wliat  amount 
the  total  family  income  falls  below  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  the 
gains  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  whether  from  wages  or  from 
tbe  various  insurance  funds,  are  taken  into  account.  These  daily  gains 
that  can  not  be  absolutely  determined  are  valued  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Males  from  14  to  16  years  of  age $0. 14 

Males  from  16  to  18  years  of  age 19 

Males  from  18  to  20  years  of  age 29 

Males  over  20  years  of  age 43 

Females  from  14  to  17  years  of  age 10 

Females  from  17  to  21  years  of  age 14 

Females  over  21  years  of  age 19 

It  is  considered  that  a  mother  with  five  children  unable  to  work  can 
gain  nothing;  one  with  four  children,  25  centimes  (5  cents);  one  with 
three  children,  50  centimes  (10  cents);  one  with  two  children,  75  cen- 
times (14  cents);  and  one  with  one  child  unable  to  work  can  earn  1 
franc  (19  cents)  per  day.  If,  however,  it  is  shown  that  she  does  earn 
something,  it  is  taken  into  account.  The  minimum  of  subsistence  is 
accorded  to  widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  society  at  least  fifteen  years.  For  those 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  died  before  having  served  that  length 
of  time,  the  right  to  aid  and  of  living  in  the  familisteres  is  limited  to 
one  year.  In  case  of  sickness  the  rate  of  subsistence  is  only  paid  to 
those  whose  payment  from  the  insurance  fund  against  sickness  does 
not  amount  to  that  sum  and  only  for  one  month  after  they  have  stopped 
work. 

The  orphans  of  associes  and  societaires  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
insurance  committee,  which,  after  the  approval  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, places  them  in  families  where  they  receive  all  necessary  care  and 
eclucation. 

The  protection  of  insurance  extends  also  to  families  of  participants 
and  auxiliaires  in  cases  of  exceptional  misfortune  and  when  the  board 
of  directors  think  such  action  to  be  necessary. 

Every  individual,  after  he  has  been  i)ensioned,  ceases  to  pay  dues  to 
the  insurance  fund  against  sickness,  and  will  likewise  cease  to  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits,  the  pension  being  considered  as  taking  its  place. 
In  special  cases,  however,  permission  can  be  granted  for  a  continued 
participation. 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  INSURANCE   OF  EMPLOYEES  AGAINST 

SICKNESS. 

The  organization  of  the  society  for  the  insurance  of  employees 
against  sickness  is  as  follows  : 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from:  (1)  The  payment  as 
dues  by  each  employee  of  the  familistere  society  inhabiting  the  tamilis- 
ti^res  of  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  and  by  each  employee  not  inhabiting 
the  familisteres  of  1  per  cent  of  tlie  amount  he  or  she  receives  in  wages. 
If  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  a  member  do  not  equal  100  francs 
($19.30)  for  the  head  of  a  family,  his  payment  is  calculate<l  as  if  it  were 
that  amount.  If  his  average  monthly  earnings  exceed  150  francs 
($28.95),  the  member  has  the  option  of  paying  his  percentage  on  either 
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the  Aill  or  on  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  hln  wages.  This  rate  can  he 
raised  or  lowered  ac(!ordiug  to  the  financial  requirements  of  tlie  fund. 
(2)  The  product  of  fines  levied  by  the  fainilist^re  society  on  working- 
men  for  infringement  of  rules  or  breakage  of  material.  (3)  A  grant  by 
the  familist^re  society  of  an  amount  within  the  discretion  of  the  man- 
aging council. 

Every  employee  of  the  familist^re  society,  male  or  female,  on  com- 
mencing work,  either  in  the  shops,  the  offices,  or  the  stores  of  the  society, 
is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  organization  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, and  the  payment  of  dues  by  him  to  the  sick  fund  is  obligatory. 
An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  case  of  women  inhabiting  the 
familisteres,  inasmuch  as  they  have  an  organization  of  their  own. 

After  six  months,  during  which  regular  payments  have  been  made, 
every  member,  on  becoming  incapacitated  for  work  through  sickness  or 
accident,  is  entitled  to  receive  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year: 
(1)  The  professional  attendance  of  physicians  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  familistere  society;  (2)  the  payment  of  a  daily  sick  benefit,  the 
minimum  amount  of  which  is  fixed  as  follows:  For  members  less  than 
45  years  of  age  on  entering  the  employ  of  the  society,  during  the  first 
three  mouths,  two  times,  during  the  second  three  months^  one  and  one 
half  times,  and  during  the  remaining  six  mouths,  one  time  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  dues  they  have  been  paying^  for  members  over  45  years 
of  age  on  entering  the  employ  of  the  society,  during  the  first  three 
months,  one  and  one-fourth  times,  during  the  second  three  months,  one 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  six  months,  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  dues  that  they  have  been  paying. 

In  the  case  of  sickness  or  injury  occurring  to  an  employee  before  he 
has  made  payments  during  six  months,  the  patient  receives  a  daily  sick 
benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  monthly  dues.  If  the  incapacity  for 
work  continues  more  than  one  year  the  payment  of  a  sick  benefit 
ceases,  and  if  the  patient  is  declared  to  be  permanently  incapacitated 
he  is  pensioned  as  provided  for  in  the  scheme  of  old-age  and  invalidity 
pensions. 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  INSURANOE  OF  WOMEN  INHABITING 

THE  FAMILISTERES  AOAINST  SICKNESS. 

The  organization  of  the  society  for  the  insurance  of  women  inhabit- 
ing the  familisteres  against  sickness  is  as  follows: 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from:  (1)  The  payment  as 
dues  by  each  w^oman  14  years  of  age  or  over  inhabiting  the  familis- 
teres of  50  centimes  (10  cents)  per  month,  or  2  per  cent  of  her  earnings 
when  the  amount  thus  determined  is  superior  to  50  centimes  (10  cents); 
in  no  case,  however,  can  the  dues  exceed  3  francs  (58  cents);  (2)  the 
product  of  fines  for  infraction  of  rules  of  the  familisteres;  (3)  a  grant 
of  a  lump  sum  by  the  familistere  society,  which  can  in  no  case  exceed 
the  total  amount  paid  in  as  dues. 

Every  woman  over  14  years  of  age  and  inhabiting  the  familisteres  is 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  organization  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, and  the  payment  of  dues  by  her  is  obligatory.  After  six  months, 
during  which  regular  x)ayments  have  been  made,  each  ihember  on 
becoming  incapacitated  for  work  through  sickness  is  entitled  to  receive 
(1)  the  ])rofessional  attendance  of  a  physician  and  of  a  inidwife  of  her 
own  selexition ;  (2)  the  payment  of  a  daily  sick  benefit,  the  amount  of 
which  18  fixed  as  follows:  During  the  time  she  is  confined  to  her  bed, 
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to  one  and  one-half  times,  an«l  during  the  i)eriod  of  her  convalescence, 
or  of  any  sickness  not  entirely  incapacitating  her  for  light  work,  to 
three  fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  monthly  dues  that  she  has  been 
paying.  In  case  of  childbirth,  the  higher  rate  is  paid  duriug  the  first 
nine  days  and  the  lower  rate  during  the  remaiuiug  time  of  her  illness* 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOB  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDJOtNES  AND  MEDI- 
CAL SUPPLIES  TO  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  FAMILIST^SBES  IN  CASK 
OF  SICKNESS. 

It  would  seem  that  the  supplying  of  medicines  was  a  legitimate  duty 
of  the  other  societies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  necessity  there  was 
for  the  creation  of  a  societiy  for  that  purpose.  However,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  such  service  separate.    Its  organization  is  as  follows: 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from :  (1)  A  payment  as 
dues  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  familist^re  over  14  years  of  age  of  50 
centimes  (10  cents)  per  month.  (2)  A  grant  of  a  lump  sum  by  the 
familistere  society  which  can  in  no  case  exceed  the  total  amount  paid 
in  as  dues. 

After  six  months,  during  which  regular  payments  have  been  made, 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  fund,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  case  of  sickness,  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and 
instruments  that  have  been  ordered  by  the  physician  or  midwife. 
Such  provision,  however,  is  made  only  in  cases  where  the  sickness  is 
of  sufficient  severity  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  for  work.  The  fund 
also  defrays  the  civil  expenses  of  burials  of  members  or  members  of 
member^s  families. 

The  administration  of  these  various  societies  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  for  each  society,  elected  by  its  members  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  The  managing  council  exercises  a  general  control  over  all  their 
operations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  committees  nor  of  the  methods  of  management  of  their 
affairs.  The  practical  workings  of  these  societies  are  shown  in  the 
series  of  tables  that  follow.  There  are  a  number  of  points  of  great 
importance  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  showing.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  correctly  estimate  the  rela- 
tionship between  receipts  and  probable  expenses.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  correctly  calculate  the  mathematical  basis  upon  which  any  insurance 
or  beneficial  scheme  must  rest.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
while  receipts  remain  nearly  stationary,  expenditures  must  necessarily 
increase  as  the  scheme  and  its  members  become  older.  The  situation 
of  affairs  at  Guise  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  general  manager  in  his 
annual  report  for  1893-94 : 

If  the  financial  and  industrial  situation  is  good,  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  regarding  our  insurance  funds.  In  effect,  all 
of  our  relief  funds  at  Guise  have  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts. 

The  expenditures  of  the  fund  for  pensions  and  necessary  subsistence 
have  exceeded  receipts  by  7,031.78  francs  ($1,357.13). 

The  insurance  fund  against  sickness  has  had  an  excess  of  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  5,118.37  francs  ($9^1  .S5V    N^^  \\^^\\s.\i^\^^%sas6 
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30, 1893,  a  surplus  of  1,333.76  francs  ($257.42),  wliicb  had  been  trans 
formed  into  a  deficit  of  3,784.ril  irancs  ($730.43)  on  Juno  30  last. 

The  fund  for  the  insurance  of  women  against  sickness  has  also  an 
excess  of  expenditures.  There  remained  in  bank  on  June  30,  1894,  a 
balance  of  12,009.09  francs  ($2,329.45),  a  reduction  of  1,563.80  francs 
($301.81)  as  against  the  preceding  year. 

The  fund  for  the  supply  of  medicines  has  still  a  deficit,  which  during 
this  year  reached  2,343.20  francs  ($452.24),  and  which  the  society  had  to 
cover,  as  it  did  the  deficits  for  previous  years. 

•  •••••  • 

The  fund  for  pensions  and  minimum  subsistence,  which,  at  the  date 
of  creation  of  the  society,  June  30,1880,  had  a  cash  balance  of  108,846.94 
francs  ($21,007.46)  has  had  this  amount  successively  increased  until 
June  30, 1893,  when  it  amounted  to  290,552.40  francs  ($56,076.61),  an 
increase  of  181,705.46  francs  ($36,069.15),  or  nn  average  annual  increase 
of  about  14,000  francs  ($2,702).  The  annual  increase  was  greater  in 
the  earlier  and  smaller  in  the  later  years,  until,  during  the  year  1892-93, 
it  amounted  to  only  2,032.51  francs  ($392.27),  and  in  the  last  year, 
1893-94,  there  was  a  deficit  of  7,031.78  francs  ($1,357.13). 

The  permanent  fund  of  certificates  which  last  year  amounted  to  855,178 
francs  ($165,049.35)  reached  this  year  about  878,033  francs  ($169,460.37), 
an  increase  of  22,855  francs  ($4,411.02),  •  •  •  which  makes  the  total 
assets  of  the  fund  1,161,553.62  francs  ($224,179.85);  it  was  1,145,725.(50 
francs  ($221,125.04)  last  year,  or  a  gain  of  15,828.02  francs  ($3,054.81), 
the  difi'erence  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  certificates 
held  and  the  diminution  in  the  cash  balance  on  hand. 

•  •••••• 

It  is  necessary  to  be  prudent  and  to  seek  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  our  budgets  of  insurance  and  benevolence. 

•  •••••  • 

I  should  also  call  attention  to  the  other  insurance  funds  *  •  •  of 
which  the  deficits  are  permanent.  There,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  econo- 
mize— it  is  necessary  to  exercise  efficacious  supervision  and  suppress 
the  abuses.    *    •    • 

I  shall  count  on  the  insurance  committees  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  their  mission,  and  not  to  permit  a  renewal  of  certain  violations 
and  certain  abuses  which  are  prejudicial  to  our  funds  and  also  injurious 
to  the  health  of  their  associates  and  to  the  welfare  of  their  families. 

The  abuses  here  spoken  of  were  the  too  great  leniency  and  liberality 
displayed  in  the  allotting  of  benefits. 

The  experience  of  Guise  has  thus  been  commented  upon,  not  because 
it  represents  an  aggravated  case  of  miscalculation,  for  it  is  quite  other- 
wise, but  because  it  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  an  ample 
provision  for  the  future  increase  of  disbursements.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  insurance  schemes  organ- 
ized in  France  and  elsewhere.  At  Guise,  however,  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  iH)licy  that  has  been  ]»ursued  from  the  start,  in  the  case  of  the 
pension  fund,  of  building  up  a  permanent  fund  of  certificates.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  note  of  warning  sounded  by  the  general  manager,  and 
the  fact  that  disbursements  exceed  ordinary  receipts,  the  fund  has 
continued  to  increase  and  the  condition  of  the  society  to  show  an 
improvement. 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  MINIJifUM   SUB.^ISTEXCE  AND  PENSION 
FUND  OF  THE  FAMILl.STfeRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE.  1^70-80  TO  1893-9-*. 


ToUl 
receipt*. 

£xi>enclitiire8. 

Year. 

Pensions. 

Minimum 

subsist- 

cEce. 

Temporary 
aid. 

Medif'Al  at- 
tendance 

and 
medicines. 

Total. 

lialanoe 

at  end 

of  year. 

1879-80 

a$4l,630.06 

$1, 2&4. 50 
1, 344. 66 
2. 243. 47 
4.512.96 
5, 449. 78 

$945. 70 

988.03 

1, 140. 87 

2, 369. 43 

2. 473. 74 

$868.50 
951.49 
2. 067.  55 
1,  042. 89 
1, 029.  70 
1,057.91 
1.668.10 
2,C54.90 

$44.70 

100.47 

273.99 

350.76 

011.10 

1.121.62 

l.264.8{ 

1. 225. 14 

$3,113.40 
3, 384.  65 
5, 725. 88 
8, 282. 04 
9. 564. 38 
9, 797. 80 
10,  710. 93 
1 1. 668. 62 

$38. 516. 66 

1880-81  

35. 907. 03 
32, 939. 43 
30. 775.  17 
21,887.38 
20,157.06 
16, 288. 65 
17,476.51 
27.317.20 
31.648.06 
22, 234. 65 
24,004.56 
20, 943. 01 
17.712.00 
18, 264.  .34 

71,030.04 

1881-82  

98, 252. 59 

lS<i2-8:j 

120, 745. 72 

l«8;J-84 

133,068  72 

1884-35  

5,512.48  :      1,505.79 
5,388.98  !      2.:<88.96 

143, 427. 98 

188&-86  

149,005.70 

188C-87  

5. 862.  bl 

6,200.07 

7,673.73 

8. 459.  50 

9.  726. 84 

10,671.95 

12, 071. 09 

13, 444. 74 

2, 52r>.  97 
2, 386.  01 
2. 383. 98 
2. 588.  86 
2,266.47 
2,0;2.42 
1,98.-1.11 
2, 377.  59 

154.813.59 

1887-88  

2. 572. 99  ;       1. 180. 3(t       12, 339. 43 
1,206.50          1.171.47        12.435.68 

169. 791. 36 

1888-h'9 

189, 003. 74 

1889-00  

1, 125.  22 
1. 2.39. 62 
1,616.33 
1,714.65 
2.191.68 

1.317.26  1     13.490.84 
1,817.52  !     15,050.45 
1.549.09  '     15,909.79 
1,548.88  !     17,319.73 
1,607.47        19.621.48 

197. 747. 65 

1890-91  

206,  701. 66 

1891-92  

211,7.34.88 

1892-93  

212. 127. 15 

18^-94 

210,770.01 

a  Including  $25,600.23  in  fund  at  time  of  organization  of  Hociety. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  PER   EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  MINIMUM  SUBSISTENCE 
AND  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILISTfeRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1H80-81 
1881-82 
1882-^3 
188:i-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1890-01 
1891-92 
18924)3 
1893-04 


Total 
employ- 
ees. 


Total 
receipts 
per  em- 
ployee. 


a  $84. 98 
24.94 
21.96 
22.19 
16.93 
15.81 
13.38 
15.47 
22.08 
21.17 
15.12 
15.98 
13. 98 
12.99 
13.39 


Average  expenditures  for- 


Pensions. 

Minimam  sub- 
sistence. 

Temporary  aid. 

Total 
expendi- 
tures 

Total 

1 

Average 

Families 

Average 

Families 

Average 

per  em- 
ployee. 

pension- 
ers. 

pension. 

aided. 

per 
family. 

$55.63 

aided. 

per 
family. 

9 

$139. 39 

17 

22 

$39.48 

$2.62 

12 

112.06 

19 

52.00 

25 

38.06 

2.35 

21 

106.83 

24 

47.54 

55 

37.59 

3.82 

39 

115.  72 

46 

51.51 

31 

33.64 

5.97 

46 

118.47 

28 

88.35 

46 

22.38 

7.40 

49 

112.50 

37 

40.70 

50 

33.16 

7.68 

45 

1 19. 76 

45 

53.09 

38 

43.90 

8.80 

52 

112.74 

51 

49.53 

50 

41.10 

10.33 

53 

116.98 

41 

58.20 

42 

61.20 

9.98 

61 

125.80 

42 

56.76 

40 

30.16 

8.32 

67 

126.26 

43 

60.21 

42 

26.79 

9.17 

77 

126.32 

40 

56.66 

47 

26.37 

10.02 

86 

124.09 

35 

50.21 

82 

50.51 

10.62 

92 

131.21 

38 

52.24 

49 

34.99 

12.70 

104 

129.  28 

39 

60.96 

61 

35.93 

14.89 

alncludin>^  amount  in  fund  at  time  of  organization  of  sooietj'. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SICK  INSURANCE  FUND  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF   THE  FAMILIS- 

T^RE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


1879-80 a$8,281.09 

1880-81 7.094.35 

1881-82 9, 218.  37 

1882-83 8. 396  75 

1883-84 7,407.41 

1884-85 7,113.68 

1885-86 6.771.62 

1886-87 6,S53.24 

1887-88 7.194.14 

1888-89 6.  800.  .'>4 

1889-90 6,680.94 

1890-91 7,146.49 

1891-92 7, 67*.  54 

1892-93 7.372.45 

1893-94 7.  641. 59 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Mem-  ,  Total 
bers  I  days 
sick.     I    sicK. 


Average 
days  sick 
per  mem- 


Average 
expendi- 
ture j>er 


i>er  sick,  day  sick 


8. 
10, 
8, 
6, 
8, 
7. 
5, 
5, 
6. 

8. 
8. 
8. 
8, 
8. 


877.  .35  • 
293. 99 
261. 19 
350. 15 
859. 4.') 
064.89 
143.  .M 
.540.  45 
139.  59 
133. 47 
201.76 
328.77 
496.80 
060.30 
629.44 


442 
750 
931 
T08 
642 
670 
602 
523 
577 
764 
1,001 
806 
896 
698 
697 


9.678 

21.90 

$0.50 

16,456 

21.94 

.50 

20,360 

21. 87 

.50 

17. 035 

24.06 

.49 

14,  496 

22.58 

.47 

15.236 

22.74 

.53 

12,904 

21.44 

.55 

10.  830 

20.71 

.51 

11.2.Vi 

19.50 

.46 

12.905 

16.97 

.47 

17,  l.'H) 

17.13 

.48 

17. 033 

19.01 

.49 

17,281 

19.29 

.49 

16,507 

23.65 

.49 

18.617 

26.71 

.46 

a  Inolading  $2,392.44  in  fund  at  time  of  orgaoixaUoiv  of  «nc\«X^. 
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O'PERA'MOKS  OP  THB  SICK  1K80RANCB   FUKD   TOR  WoMEK   INHABITIKG  THE 
FAMILISTfiRES  OF  THE  PAMlLISTftRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE.  1879-50  TO  l«»-94. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


1879-80 a$2,ie9.12 

1 880-81 013. 95 

1881-82 753.05 

1882-83 1,028.33 

1883-84 1,082.94 

1884-85 1,311.92 

1885-86 1,412.03 

1886-87 ,  1,394.07 

1887-88 '  1,410.40 

1888-«9 !  997.18 

1889-90 1,468.72 

1890-91 1,399.01 

1891-92 1,262.92 

1892-93 '  1,257.98 

1893-94 '  1,302.93 


I 


$641.01 
955.69 

1,  238.  SO 

1, 012 
937 

1,004 

1, 030 
954 

1, 030 

1, 279 

1,450 

1, 186. 88 

1,406.64 

1,206.28 

1, 604. 75 


91 
66 
69 
29 
64 
94 
80 


Mem- 
bers 
sick. 


Ill 
100 
215 
146 
129 
190 
211 
183 
194 
202 
278 
184 
235 
184 
210 


Total 
days 

sic-1. 


2,341 
4.400 
5.698 
3.736 
4.040 
5,117 
5,308 
4,796 
4,722 
6. 172 
6,903 
5,084 
6,490 
4.750 
7,426 


Average 
days  sick 
per  naem- 
Wr  sick. 

21.09 
27.50 
26.50 
25.59 
31.32 
26.93 
25.58 
2G.22 
24.34 
30.55 
24.83 
27.63 
27.82 
25.85 
35.36 


Aversg*' 

expcDdi 

tureper 

day  sick. 


!S 

.27 
.23 
.21 
.19 
.20 
.22 
.21 
.21 
.23 
.22 
.25 


a  Including  $1,367.48  in  fund  at  time  of  organisation  of  society. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILIST^RE  SOCIETY 

OF  GUISE,  187JM0  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 


Receipts. 


a$2,877.6I 

1, 026. 27 

850.29 

834.04 

890.38 

1, 106. 30 

1, 217. 78 

1,216.59 


Expendi- 
tures. 

Sick 
mem- 
\yoTB  re- 
ceiving 

Averaeo 
expendi- 
ture per 
memoer 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Sick 
mem- 
bers re- 
ceiving 

Averastt 
expenai- 
tureper 
member 

sup- 
plies. 

sick. 

sup- 
plies. 

565 

sick. 

$641.18 

247 

$2.60 

1887-88. 

$1, 230. 17 

$1,340.99 

$2.37 

789. 78 

469 

L58 

1888-89. 

1,540.46 

1, 868. 72 

741 

2.52 

1,  422. 01 

583 

2.44 

1880-90. 

1, 913. 65 

2, 386. 54 

827 

2.89 

1,121.01 

465 

2.41 

1890-91. 

1,983.04 

2,376.24 

769 

3.13 

1, 269. 78 

473 

2.68 

1891-92  . 

1,957.53 

2,015.66 

702 

2.55 

1, 822. 84 

611 

2.98 

1892-93. 

1, 520. 11 

1,049.83 

831 

2.35 

1,  567. 66 

610 

2.57 

1893-94. 

1,608.83 

2, 061. 07 

844 

2.44 

1, 459. 35 

606 

2.41 

a  Including  $1,393.55  in  fund  at  time  of  organisation  of  society. 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES  OF   THE   SICK    INSURANCE    AND    MEDICAL   SUP- 
PLIES FUNDS  OF  THE  FAMILISTftRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-W. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

a$13,327.82 
8,  734. 57 
10, 822. 31 
10. 259. 12 
9,389.73 
9,531.90 
9, 401. 43 
9,403.90 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Canh  on    J 
baud  at  end 
of  year.    I 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

CMhoa 

band  at  end 

of  year. 

1879-80 

1889-81 

188J-82 

1882-83 

188:J  84 

1884-85 

1885-86 

1880-87 

$6, 159. 54 
9, 989. 46 

12,921.79 

10.484.09 
9, 067. 12 

10.952.30 
0.741.86 
7, 954. 09 

$7. 108. 28 
5,  913. 39 
3,813.91 
3,588.94 
3,911.55 
2, 491. 15 
2, 150. 72 
3,650.63 

1887-88 

1888-80 

1880-90 

1890-91 

1891-92 

1892-93 

1893-94 

$9,834.77 
9, 344. 18 
10, 053. 31 
10.479.14 
10. 893. 99 
10, 150. 64 
10,  &.'>3. 35 

$7, 517. 22 
9, 282. 13 
12.0J9.10 
11,891.89 
11.919.10 
11,216.50 
12,295.26 

$5.978  08 
6, 040. 13 
4,064.34 
2.611.59 
1,616.48 
650.51 

61.191.40 

a  lucluding  $5,153.47  in  fund  at  time  of  organisation  of  society. 


b  Deficit. 


EDUCATION. 

The  care  and  education  of  the  children  of  members  is  considered  by 
the  society  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  its  work.  Next 
to  the  familist^re,  education  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude  to 
Godin.  As  early  as  1860  he  commeiuted  the  creation  of  educational  insti- 
tutiouB  along  substantially  tUe  »au\e  \\\\e»  as  they  are  now  conducted. 
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Like  the  expendittlres  required  for  the  pensioning  of  old  working- 
men  and  the  gnaranty  of  a  minimum  sabsistence,  the  entire  expense 
bf  education  is  made  a  charge  on  the  receipts  of  the  society  before  any 
interest  or  profits  are  paid.  The  great  attention  to  education  receives 
its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  society  intends,  through  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  under  its  supervision,  to  make  of  its  schools  a 
means  of  perpetuating  in  future  generations  the  same  ideas  concerning 
mutuality  and  the  association  that  actuated  its  founders.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  indicate  clearly  this 
policy:  ''The  administration,^  says  the  constitution,  "ought  above  all 
to  make  sure  that  the  children  receive  good  moral  instruction  with  the 
special  object  of  develoiiing  in  them  the  sentiment  of  the  duties  of 
solidarity  that  exists  between  members.  It  should  seek  to  make  them 
understand  the  grandeur  and  benefits  of  the  association  in  order  that 
in  the  future  they  may  become  worthy  successors  in  the  work  of  their 
predecessors."  Again,  in  the  by-laws,  a  paragraph  reads:  "The  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  ought 
to  be  to  form  for  the  society  men  and  women  valuable  to  it  both  on 
account  of  their  moral  character  and  intellectual  attainments.  The 
children,  therefore,  should  be  accustomed  from  their  very  earliest  years 
to  contribute  by  their  good  conduct  to  the  charms  of  a  common  habita- 
tion and  to  the  general  welfare.  •  •  •  The  effort  should  be  made 
to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  love  of  the  society,  the  love 
of  the  principles  which  have  given  birth  to  the  present  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  a  desire  to  aid  in  their  practical  application." 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  the  constitution  made  the  following  provi- 
sions concerning  the  organization  of  instruction.  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  children  are  organized  into  five  divisions  or  grades: 

1.  The  nourricerie,  or  nursery,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  the 
mothers  in  the  care  pf  their  infants  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
2  years. 

2.  The  pouponnat,  or  the  first  infants'  garden,  an  institution  designed 
to  give  all  the  necessary  care  and  amusement  to  children  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  4  years. 

3.  The  bambinat,  or  second  infants'  garden,  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  6  years,  where  the  first  instructive  exercises  will  be 
commenced. 

4.  Schools  which  will  insure  to  all  children  of  members  of  the  society 
good  primary  instruction  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14  years. 

5.  Finally,  the  administration  makes  i)rovi8ion  tor  the  further  educa- 
tion of  those  students  who  have  shown  special  aptitudes  and  faculties. 

The  education  and  instruction  provided  by  the  society  is  wholly 
^atnitous.  The  wages  of  instructors  and  all  others  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  society.  The  amount  thus  expended  for  each  year  can  not  be 
leAS  than  25,000  francs  ($4,825).  This  amount  may  be  increased  by  the 
society,  but  in  case  the  whole  amount  appropriated  is  not  expended 
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the  balance  is  not  carried  to  the  next  year,  bat  to  a  special  educatioDal 
fund  reserved  for  emergencies.  The  system  thus  created  means,  prac 
tieally,  the  removal  of  the  children,  at  least  during  their  earlier  yeais, 
from  their  parents  during  a  greater  part  of  the  day  and  their  elevating 
in  common.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous 
power  thus  given  to  the  society  to  educate  believers  in  the  principles 
practiced  at  Guise.  Handsome  and  well-arranged  school  bnildings 
have  been  erected,  and,  without  going  into  details,  competent  teachers 
and  suitable  courses  of  study  have,  apparently,  been  provided.  The 
nourricerie  seems  to  be  a  particularly  well-conducted  institution.  It 
answers  all  the  requirements  of  a  well-conducted  creche,  an  institution 
existing  in  many  manufacturing  centers  of  France  and  Germany,  but 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Mothers,  on  going  to  work  in  the 
morning,  leave  their  babies  here,  where  they  are  fed,  bathed,  put  to 
sleep  or  amused  until  the  evening,  when  the  mothers  return  to  take 
them  away.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  society 
each  year  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  of  members: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  EDUCATION 

OF  CHILDREN  AT  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-06. 


Tear.    !  Nursery. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188:;-g4 
1884-85 
188r>-86 
1886-87 


91,351.18 
1, 334. 2.') 
1.351.89 
1, 393.  50 
I.  208. 82 
1,513.20 
1,641.07 
1, 308. 45 


Infant     Primary 
Hchools.  I  schoola. 


Total. 


$516. 40 
473.85 
630.13 
767. 05 
567.  21 
709.99 
842.61 
863.40 


$1,  588. 51 
1.  970.  02 
2, 834.  83 
4, 475. 84 
4, 648. 47 
3, 038. 33 
3, 580. 01 
3, 530. 31 


a  $3, 680. 86 
a  4, 163. 73 
04.822.89 
6, 636. 09 
6, 484.  50 
6. 161. 52 
6, 064. 29 
5,702.25 


Year. 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
1800-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


Nursery 


$1,334. 
1, 375. 
1, 263. 
1,067. 
1. 136. 
1,280. 
1,099. 
1, 179. 


12 
38 
89 
43 
94 
72 
74 
78 


Infant 
schools. 


Primary 
schools. 


$1. 306. 48 
1,357.49 
1,  384. 23 
1. 586. 95 
1,613.75 
1,444.99 
1.390.30 
1. 176. 59 


$3, 240. 18 
2.974.94 
3.214.67 
3.317.29 
3, 355. 59 
3, 338. 88 
3,321.96 
3, 494. 97 


Total. 


$5,880.78 
5.707.81 
5,862.79 
5,971.67 
6, 006. 28 
6.064.59 
5.812.00 
5,850.84 


a  This  total  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  it«m8.    The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are 
given  as  published  by  the  society. 


COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTION 

The  creation  of  the  first  store  for  the  sale  of  necessary  articles  of 
consumption  to  employees  of  the  establishment  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  familistere  in  1859.  Previous  to  1880  the  store  remained 
but  a  branch  of  the  general  enterprise  of  M.  Godin,  and  whatever 
profits  were  realized  were  retained  by  him.  On  the  organization  of  the 
society  the  principle  of  cooperation  was  introduced  in  this  department 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  industry  proper.  Though  an  inde- 
pendent cooperative  society  was  not  created,  the  service  of  distribution 
was  made  a  distinct  branch  of  the  general  undertaking,  and,  as  its 
accounts  have  been  kept  separate  from  those  relating  to  the  industrial 
branch,  its  operations  can  be  studied  apart.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  this  service  of  distribution  has  not  ceased  to  prosper.  New 
departments  have  from  time  to  time  been  added  until,  at  the  ])resent 
time,  there  can  be  purchased  through  it  every  article  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  members  of  tlie  society. 
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As  at  present  organized,  the  service  of  distribution  includes  two 
departments:  (1)  That  of  production  and  (2)  that  of  sales.  The  first 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz,  a  bakery  and  a  charcuterie  (an  estab- 
lishment for  the  preparation  of  hog  products).  The  charcuterie  was 
in  existence  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  bakery  was 
established  in  1886.  It  is  e(|uipped  with  two  furnaces  or  ovens  and 
other  necessary  appliances,  affording  a  productive  capacity  of  from  700 
to  800  kilograms  (1,543  to  1,704  pounds)  of  bread  per  day.  The  flour  ^ 
used  is  tirst  and  second  (*.lass,  mixed  in  equal  x>i'oportions.  The  price 
of  bretid  is  regulated  by  the  minimum  price  charged  by  independent 
bakers  of  the  village  of  Guise.  The  average  annual  profit  realized  is 
about  3.81  per  cent.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  profits  that  may  be  realized 
by  the  sale  of  the  bread  through  the  sales  department,  as  the  bread  is 
not  sold  at  the  bakery,  but  is  transferred  to  the  sales  department. 
Previous  to  1887  a  dairy  had  been  maintained  by  the  society  for 
supplying  milk  to  members.  It  was,  however,  abandoned  in  that  year, 
and  milk  is  now  purchased  at  wholesale  rates  from  a  neighboring 
dairyman  and  retailed  through  the  sales  department. 

The  sales  department  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous,  including  such  categories  as  dry 
goods  proper,  ready-made  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  hats,  shoes,  fur- 
niture, stationery,  watches  and  jewelry,  etc. 

2.  Groceries,  including  groceries  proper,  kitchen  utensils,  beer,  wine, 
and  other  liquors. 

3.  Food  products,  snch  as  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

4.  Fuel. 

5.  Administration  of  the  bath  and  wash  rooms. 

6.  Administration  of  the  tavern,  casino,  etc. 

7.  Auxiliary  service  for  the  sale  of  liquors  wherever  permitted. 
The  sale  of  furniture  and  of  watches  and  jewehy  was  commenced  in 

1889. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  total  value  of  products  and  of  arti- 
cles of  each  class  sold  during  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  will  show  the  progress  in  importance  of  the  Cooperative  Dis- 
tributive Association : 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 

FAMILISTfeRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1880-^1 
1881-82 
1882-83 

1884-86 
1885-K6 
1886-87 


Charcu- 
terie. 


15, 010. 58 
4,940.50 
5, 424. 08 
6. 376. 25 
5, 822. 02 
6, 033. 84 
6. 532. 13 
6, 278. 73 


Bakery.       Total. 


1799.21 
749.69 
749.04 
574.  37 
520. 58 
616. 86 
644.13 
547.82 


.  $5, 809. 79 
5, 690. 19 
6, 173. 12 
6, 930. 62 
6,  :i42.  60 
6. 650.  70 
7, 176.  2U 

$6,991.78  113,818  33 

I        I 


ToUil. 


1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90  . 
1890-91  . 
1891-92  . 
1892-9:^  . 
lS9:i-94 
1894-95  . 


$6, 033. 32 
7, 223.  69 
9, 347. 95 
10, 624. 82 
10, 945. 76 
11,421.78 
I1.5'>7.08 
12, 425. 34 


$7,  280.  55 

8,  270. 83 

9,  607. 84 
14.114.05 
17.525.37 
1.^.637.68 
i:.,  IJO.GH 
14, 670. 90 


$13,  313. 87 
1.5,494.52 
18, 955. 79 
24,  738. 87 
28.  471. 13 
27.  0.«i9  46 
2(5  liiT.  70 
27, 090. 24 
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INCOME  FROM  SALES,  ETC,  OF  THE  OOOPBRATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCIATION 
OP  THE  FAMILIST^RE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1870-80  TO  1894-95. 


Green  gro* 

Year. 

Wearing 
apparel. 

Grooerie«. 

oenea, 
meats. 

• 

fruitji,  etc. 

1879^80... 

$9,282.56 

$38. 147. 29 

$14. 752. 14 

1880^1... 

10,  001. 06 

41,475.38 

15, 036. 94 

1881-82. . . 

11.426.68 

40.890.85 

15.515.70 

1882-83... 

12, 330.  70 

38, 087. 44 

17,060.01 

1883-84... 

13, 080. 86 

34,580.16 

15. 859. 94 

•   1884-85... 

15,467.90 

39,213.80 

15.651.79 

1885-86... 

15,846.31 

39. 636. 40 

16,927.03 

1886-87... 

15, 213.  30 

40.  602. 62 

16. 448. 22 

1887-88... 

16,960.71 

41,901.70 

16.540.27 

1888-89... 

24, 004. 03 

49,834.90 

21,061.41 

1889-90... 

28,769.57 

67, 677. 13 

26. 155. 10 

1890-91... 

33,214.59 

70.068.18 

29.317.94 

1891-92... 

34,404.34 

70. 450. 50 

29. 289. 79 

18U2-93... 

33. 796. 51 

76,941.57 

28, 755. 10 

1803-94... 

33.307.53 

76. 430.  66 

20,515.56 

1894-95... 

34, 348. 40 

77,  629. 28 

31. 569. 46 

Restau- 
rant and 
casino. 

Beer  con- 
sumed 
at  home. 

Fuel. 

$6,330.65 

6,194.51 

6,263.48 

6, 377. 32 

5,472.01 

5. 270. 13 

5,949.51 

0,  456. 48 

7,345.72 

7, 675. 84 

8,608.40 

12,809.90 

13.331.44 

12, 066. 94 

11.799.55 

12.42.1.36 

Baths 

and  wash 

houses. 

Total. 

$8,641.80 
9.  579. 91 

$757.21       $77,911.65 

812.29          83. 100.09 

9,820.14 

875.05 
912. 52 
954.71 
1,084.42 
1, 132. 96 
1,238.60 
1.576.66 
1, 599. 91 
1.630.72 
1.505.64 
1.588.24 
1,678.50 
1, 484. 59 
1,377.80 

84,791.08 

7.810.50 

82.587.55 

6, 714.  29 

76.670.97 

..,416.30 
6. 872. 00 

83.  in  52 
86.364.39 

7,070.66 
5, 9.-16. 38 
6, 862. 91 
6.303.77 
7. 639. 10 
7,905.02 
6.831.26 
6, 841. 30 
6, 237. 07 

$106.24 
657. 24 
1.  U02. 77 
1.929.12 
2. 366. 53 
2,896.96 
2,998.68 
3, 233. 22 
3, 176. 48 

■ 

87,235.12 
89,936.68 
112,041.77 
131,073.91 
a  197. 065. 83 
168  865.29 
163,068.56 
162,612.55 
166,761.85 

a  This  total  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  it«ms.    The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are 
given  as  published  by  the  society. 

The  administnitioii  of  the  service  of  distribution  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  familistere  committee.  A 
general  director  of  the  service  is  appointed,  who  is  the  executive  head 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  personnel  required  for  the  service 
numbers  between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
women.  With  rare  exceptions,  purchases  are  made  directly  from  pro- 
ducers, without  the  intervention  of  middlemen.  For  the  supply  of  cer- 
tain articles  the  society  is  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Societies  of  France. 

The  stores  are  for  the  most  part  located  in  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  main  familistere.  The  stores  for  the  green  groceries,  meats,  and 
fruits,  the  tavern,  etc.,  are,  however,  installed  in  separate  buildings. 
Every  member  of  the  society,  every  employee  of  the  establishment,  or 
even  persons  utter  strangers  to  the  society,  have  free  aecess  to  the 
stores  and  can  x)a'rticipate  equally  in  the  profits.  After  all  exp^ises 
have  been  paid  the  net  profits  remaining  are  divided  among  the  pur- 
chasers in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  purchases  during  the  year. 
Prior  to  1881-82  these  i)rofit8  were  distributed  in  cash.  In  that  year 
the  system  was  changed  so  that  50  per  cent  of  the  profits  were  distrib- 
uted in  cash  and  the  remainder  as  a  credit  for  the  future  purchase  of 
articles.  This  was  done  in  order  to  encourage  members  to  make  their 
purchases  at  the  stores  of  the  society.  In  1888-89  the  amount  distrib- 
uted as  a  credit  for  future  purchases  was  raised  to  85  per  cent  and  only 
the  I'emainiug  15  per  cent  distributed  in  cash. 

In  order  to  participate  in  profits  purchasers  must  secure  a  i)as8  book, 
in  which  all  purchases  are  entered.  Purchases  must  be  x>2iid  for  iu 
cash.  The  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the 
general  industry  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  explanation  it 
should  be  said  that  "capital  invested"  represents  only  the  value  of 
the  stock  carried,  and  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms  occupied  is  included 
in  expenses. 
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FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  FAMILIST^RE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


CapiUl 
inveat«(l. 

Total  ttales. 

Proflta. 

Per  cent  of  proflta 
of— 

Year. 

1 

Difitri  bated 
in  caab. 

$7,074.61 
7,531.62 
7,903.00 
6, 708. 05 
5,385.42 
5,901.81 
6.381.76 
6,418.93 
6,211.72 
3.972.09 
4,650.81 
5, 396. 43 
5, 723. 97 
5, 017. 00 
5, 327. 51 

Diatribated 

in 
purcbaaea. 

ToUl. 

Capital 
invested. 

Total 
aalea. 

1879-80 

$17, 325. 36 
13,071.77 
12, 409.  63 
12,699.4» 
12, 410. 3-2 
13, 112. 88 
13.750.09 
16, 630. 72 

15. 275. 02 
16,973.19 

16. 286. 03 

$77,911.65 
83,100.09 
84,791.90 
82,587.55 
76, 670. 97 
83,113.52 
86,364.30 
87, 235. 12 
89,936.68 

112, 041. 77 

1.^1   073.  HI 

$7,074.61 

7,  531.  62 

8,299.00 

7, 544. 31 

8, 105. 34 

9,601.79 

10,297.56 

10, 422. 37 

10,242.12 

13, 725. 15 

17, 897. 66 

21, 727. 09 

24,079.72 

21,984.80 

23, 651. 57 

23, 936.  65 

40  83 

9.08 

1880-81 

57.62 
66.88 
59.41 
65.31 
73.22 
74.89 
63.05 
67.05 
80.86 
109.90 
115.97 
105.50 
84.10 
94.08 
95.10 

9.06 

1881-82 

$396.00 

1,836.26 

2,719.92 

3, 699. 98 

3,965.80 

4,003.44 

4,030.40 

9, 753.  OG 

13, 247. 35 

16. 330.  66 

18, 355. 75 

16, 967.  80 

18  »%l.  AA 

9  79 

1882-83  

9  13 

1883-84  

10  57 

1884-85 

11.55 

188&-86 

11.92 

18S6-87  

11.95 

1687-88 

11.39 

1888-89  

12.25 

188A-90 

13.65 

1890-91  

18,734.47  '  157.06J5.83 

13. 83 

1891-92 

22.825.34 
26. 142. 66 
25, 140. 99 
25,171.02 

168,  865. 29 
163. 068.  56 
162, 612. 55 
166.  761. 85 

14.26 

1892-93 

13.48 

1899->94 

14.54 

1894-95 

5,255.28  !     ia'6.<ii.37 

14.35 

As  has  been  stated  above,  only  holders  of  pass  books  in  which  pur- 
chases are  entered  can  participate  in  profits.  Other  sales  are  treated 
as  are  purchases  in  private  stores.  The  following  table  gives  interest- 
ing details  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  stores  are  patronized, 
the  amount  purchased  on  pass  books,  the  total  number  of  pass  books 
in  use  each  year,  the  average  value  of  sales,  and  the  average  amount 
of  profits  realized  x>cr  pass  book : 

SALES  AND  PROFITS  TO  HOLDERS  OF  PASS  BOOKS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBU 
TIVK  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-96. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1662-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
186^-86 
1886-87 
1687-83 
1888-89 
1880-00 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 
1894-95 


Number 
of  pasH 
books. 


Sales  on 
pass  books. 


$4,023.59 

5, 945. 91 

7.643.08 

30, 516. 48 

54, 363. 36 

62,790.11 

66, 018. 60 

05, 744. 32 

68, 324.  88 

92,681.24 

114,201.34 

138, 719. 58 

151.700.41 

147. 785.  28 

147, 937. 71 

153, 173. 18 


Net  profits. 


$7,074.61 

7,53L62 

8, 299. 00 

7,544.31 

8, 105.  U 

9, 601. 79 

10, 297. 56 

10, 422.  37 

10, 242. 12 

13. 725. 15 

17,897.66 

21,727.09 

24, 079.  72 

21.984.80 

2:?,  651. 67 

23, 936.  65 


Per  cent 

Average  yearly 

Average 

of  proflta 
of  sales 

salea 

per— 

proflta 
distrib- 

on pass 
books. 

Pass 
book. 

Family. 

uted  per 
passbook. 

175.83 

$67.06 

$96.34 

$117.91 

126.67 

67.57 

74.57 

85.59 

108.58 

69.48 

72.77 

75.45 

19.09 

66.53 

78.04 

12.70 

14.91 

77.77 

83.39 

11.60 

15.29 

82.08 

79.95 

12.55 

15.60 

60.61 

88.54 

12. 57 

15.85 

81.37 

100.18 

12.90 

14.90 

79.08 

05.42 

11.85 

14.81 

92.  til 

108.67 

13.67 

15.67 

101. 24 

121.42 

15.87 

15.66 

103. 91 

123.66 

16.27 

15.87 

108. 36 

180.31 

17.20 

14.88 

92.08 
90.76 
90.58 

13.70 

15.99 

14.51 

15.63 

14.16 

The  steady  progression,  not  only  in  the  number  of  pass  books  that 
are  in  use  but  in  the  average  amount  x)urchased  on  ea<5h  book  and  by 
each  family,  shows,  in  a  striking  way,  the  constantly  incren si I'g  extent 
to  which  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  have 
been  utilized.  The  increase  is  not  due  to  the  increased  nniiibor  of 
members  of  the  society,  for  that  has  been  but  slight  during  recent 
years.  The  steady  increase  in  the  amount  purchased  by  each  family, 
though  undoubtedly  due  in  large  i)art  to  the  fact  that  fewer  purchases 
are  made  elsewhere,  would  tend  strongly  to  indicate  the  increasing 
material  welfare  of  the  memt^rs, 


COOPERATIVE  DISTBIBUTIOV. 


BY  EDWARD  W.   BEMIS,   PH.  D. 


Many  forms  of  cooperation  are  very  little  developed  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  none  of  tbe  credit  associations  so  common  in  Ger- 
many, nor  tbe  raw-material  societies  for  the  cooperative  purchase  of 
the  raw  materials  used  in  small  manufacture,  also  common  in  Germany. 
We  do  not  have  the  cooi)erative  labor  gangs  or  societies  for  the  collect- 
ive undertaking  of  contracts  for  public  and  x>rivate  work  which  are 
common  in  Russia  nnd  Italy,  while  our  cooperative  manufacturing  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  beginnings  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  cooperative  cooper  shops  in  Minneapolis  are  only  moder- 
ately successful.  Of  the  eight  shops  existing  in  1886  only  the  follow- 
ing four  survive.  Sharing  in  the  general  depression,  none  of  these 
have  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  during  the  past  three  yetirs  other 
than  5  x>er  cent  interest  on  the  capital  in  the  case  of  the  two  older 
companies  and  6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  two  others. 

The  Cooperative  Barrel  Manufacturing  Company,  started  in  1874 
with  a  small  paidu])  capitiil  and  a  membership  of  less  than  a  score, 
had  a  membership  of  120  in  1885  and  a  capital  of  $50,000  in  1888.  It 
now  does  a  business  of  about  $150,000  a  year. 

The  North  Star  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1877,  is  now  doing  a 
business  of  about  $195,000  a  year  on  a  capital  of  $43,350.  The  mem- 
bership was  77  in  1885,  is  51  now,  and  will  soon  be  reduced  to  45.  The 
capital,  however,  in  1885,  was  only  $30,800. 

The  Northwestern  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1881,  does  a  business 
of  about  $H»0,000  on  a  capital  of  $18,500.  The  capital  has  increased 
somewhat  since  1886,  but  the  membership  has  declined  from  45  to  37. 

The  Hennepin  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1880,  now  does  a  business 
of  about  $275,000  a  year  on  a  capital  of  $47,200,  and  has  a  membership 
of  59.    The  capital  was  $38,000  in  1886,  and  the  membership  52. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  led  to  less  need  of  skilled  coopers, 
and,  therefore,  many  have  withdrawn.  All  the  members  work  in  their 
own  shops,  and  each  of  the  latter  employs  from  twenty  to  thirty  machine 
tenders  and  boys.  The  cooperative  shops  could  do  all  the  work  for  the 
Minneapolis  mills,  but  the  latter  refuse  to  give  it  all  to  them  even  at 
lower  prices.  There  may  be  a  fear  of  combination  if  the  cooperative 
shops  once  secured  all  the  trade.  In  the  interesting  account  of  the 
movement  in  the  first  report  of  the  Minnesota  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1.^87-8S,  it  is  stated  that  the  cooperative  workers,  being  capital- 
ists, <](>  not  care  to  strike,  and,  therefore^  the  joarueymen  in  the  private 
§X0 
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shops  can  not  do  so.  When  wages  fall,  the  cooperative  workers  can 
stand  it  better  than  the  others.  Attempts  to  establish  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  all  the  shops  have  always  failed,  sometimes  through  the 
refasal  of  a  cooperative  shop  to  unite,  and  sometimes  through  the  break- 
ing of  the  agreement  by  some  private  shop.  The  following  very  sig- 
nificant statement,  taken  from  that  report,  deserves  insertion,  as  it 
applies  equally  to  many  illustrations  of  cooperative  distribution:  "It 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  cooperation  is  not  a  religion  with 
these  coopers.  They  are  not  experimenting  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity. One  of  them  might  withdraw  with  his  savings  and  set  himself 
up  as  the  proprietor  of  a  boss  shop  without  the  slightest  twinge  of 
conscience  or  the  remotest  chance  of  being  charged  with  the  sin  of 
apostacy.  The  president  of  one  of  the  smaller  shops  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  one  or  two  of  the  older  and  larger  establishments, 
and  withdrew  to  found  a  shop  of  his  own  in  another  town.  He  failed 
in  the  business  for  some  reason,  and  came  back  to  cooperation  in  Min- 
neapolis." 

Mr.  William  Angus,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  supplied  many  of  the  facts  in  this  statement,  writes: 
"The  cooperatives  do  not  pay  themselves  quite  as  high  wages  during 
the  busy  season  as  the  private  companies  pay  their  men ;  but  the  wages 
amount  to  more  by  the  year,  as  the  private  companies  generally  rush 
business  for  a  time  and  then  close  up  entirely.  The  wages  of  nonstock- 
owning  employees  are  in  every  case  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  stock- 
owning  employees  for  doing  the  same  work;  but  in  very  few  cases  are 
the  nonstockowning  employed  at  the  same  work.  They  are  generally 
busied  with  running  the  machinery,  engines,  etc.,  rough  out-of-door 
work,  and,  of  course,  here  do  not  receive  as  much  pay." 

Outside  of  these  associations  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  exists  in 
America.  The  few  small  cooperative  coal  mines  in  Illinois  are  said  by 
the  State  mine  inspectors  to  have  a  bad  effVict  on  wages  in  their  neigh- 
borhood by  their  readiness  to  sell  coal  at  any  price  when  trade  is  dull. 
The  so-called  cooperative  furniture  factories  of  llockford.  111.,  are  really 
joint  stock  companies,  with  small  shares,  widely  scattered  among  em- 
ployees. Disaster  has  recently  overtaken  many  of  those  at  Rockford. 
Where  every  stockholder  has  an  equal*  vote  there  is  some  tendency  to 
keep  up  wages,  even  ruinously,  at  the  expense  of  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  farmers  have  made  as  great  strides  as  those 
of  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  coopera- 
tive creameries,  and  fire  and  tornado  insurance  comi)anie8.  Our  many 
very  large  fraternal  life  insurance  companies  are  also  cooperative. 
Our  cooperative  banks,  or  building  and  loan  associations,  have  already 
been  investigated  by  the  Department,  (a) 

The  present  study,  however,  deals  with  another  great  branch  of  the 
cooperative  movement  which,  beginning  in  England  over  fifty  years 


a  Ninth  Annaal  Report  of  the  CoramiBsioDer  of  Labor,  1894* 
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ago,  has  still  its  greatest  development  there,  but  is  now  able  to  boast 
of  a  large  growth  in  all  the  coontries  of  Western  Earox>e  and  in 
Italy,  (a) 

Cooperative  distribution,  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  work  of 
consumers'  societies,  is  almost  entirely  confined,  in  many  States,  to  the 
simple  form  of  securing  trade  discounts  for  the  members  of  farmers' 
organizations  who  concentrate  their  purchases  of  farm  machinery  and 
supplies  and  household  goods  in  selected  stores  and  factories.  Sucb 
methods,  which  are  most  largely  developed  in  France,  are  common  witb 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  sometimes  called  the  Grange.  This  organ 
ization,  starting  in  1866,  now  numbers  about  250,000  members,  pretty 
generally  scattered  through  the  northern  and  western  States.  The 
secretaries. of  the  State  granges  of  such  widely  separated  States  as 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  Bhode  Island  report  exten- 
sive buying  of  this  kind. 

In  Ohio,  from  25  to  33  per  cent  is  saved  by  buying  for  cash  and  con- 
centrating trade  with  45  business  houses  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
The  Bhode  Island  Grange  publishes  a  list  of  14  Providence  and  10 
Newport  houses  that  give  discounts  ranging  from  5  per  cent  on  gloves, 
hosiery,  millinery,  and  harnesses  to  15  per  cent  on  watches  and  jewelry 
and  20  per  cent  at  a  restaurant.  Through  purchasing  agents,  also, 
implements,  seeds,  and  fertilizers  have  been  obtained  in  large  and 
small  quantities  at  a  great  saving  and  grain  has  been  purchased  by 
several  granges  in  car-load  lots  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  In 
Connecticut,  the  State  purchasing  agent  ships  grain,  coal,  etc,  to  the 
granges,  where  they  are  divided  among  the  members.  The  Watertown 
grange  has  its  own  storehouse  and  a  sx)ur  track  running  to  it.  The 
Wallingford  grange  does  a  business  of  $18,000  a  year. 

The  supreme  secretary  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  another  farmers' 
organization  in  the  northern  States,  west  of  New  England,  writes  that 
their  local  associations,  in  many  cases,  establish  cooperative  stores, 
^<In  other  cases  they  contract  with  the  local  dealer  for  their  supplies, 
while  in  other  cases  they  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
amount  of  goods  handled  by  the  organization  as  such  has  been 
enormous.  The  saving  has  been,  at  a  fair  estimate,  at  least  10  per 
cent  on  all  purchases,  the  expense  of  handling  also  being  very 
light."  Another  organization,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  has  been 
strongest  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  has  pursued  similar  methods. 
The  Alliance  papers  of  North  Carolina  and  other  States  publish  a 
whole  page  list  of  articles  that  can  be  obtained  at  designated  prices 
through  the  State  business  agency.  In  these  and  other  ways  combi- 
nations to  charge  unreasonably  high  prices  for  binding  twine,  fertili- 
zers, barbed  wire,  and  other  farm  supplies  have  been  broken  or  forced 
to  be  more  moderate  in  their  demands. 


a  See  paper  by  Aneorin  Williams  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Cooperative  Congress  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  May,  1896,  at  Woolwich. 
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THE  COOPERATIVE  STORE. 

That  form  of  cooperative  distribution  or  consamerB'  societies,  known 
as  the  cooperative  store,  had  its  American  beginnings  with  the  so-called 
union  stores  in  Kew  England  from  1847  to  1859.  Limiting  dividends 
and  selhng  a  little  above  cost,  these  stores  either  failed,  or  were  trans- 
formed into  private  enterprises.  None  survive;  yet  769  of  these  stores 
were  started,  and  350  of  them,  mostly  in  New  England,  reported  in 
1857  a  capital  of  $291,000  and  an  annual  trade  of  $2,000,000. 

The  next  imi>ortant  effort  was  made  by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
organized  in  1866.  All  their  early  grange  stores  seem  to  have  followed 
the  methods  of  the  union  stores  and  to  have  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

In  1864  the  Rochdale  methods  of  cooperative  storekeeping  were 
introduced  in  a  Philadelphia  store  by  twenty-three  members  who  had 
secured  from  Rochdale,  England,  the  constitution  &nd  other  documents 
of  the  famous  Rochdale  Pioneers.  In  the  se<2ond  quarter  of  1860  the 
sales  were  97,751.34,  and  three  branches  were  too  hastily  established. 
The  undue  ratio  of  expense  to  trade,  and  especially  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  movement,  led  to  its  speedy  failure  in  November.  The  oldest 
cooi)erative  store  in  this  country,  at  the  time  of  its  failure  in  1896,  was 
the  Danvers  Cooperative  Union  Society,  with  a  capital  of  $5,500  in  the 
shoe  manufacturing  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.  At  first,  however,  from 
1865  to  1869,  it  sold  goods  exclusively  to  its  members  and  at  cost,  after 
the  methods  of  the  other  union  stores  already  referred  to.  It  did  not 
adopt  the  Rochdale  plan  until  1869.  The  failure  is  ascribed  to  incom- 
petent agents,  and  was  so  disastrous  as  to  leave  the  stockholders  only 
25  per  cent  of  their  investment. 

The  longest  successful  American  trial  of  the  Rochdale  plan  seems  to 
have  been  by  the  Cooperative  Store  Company  at  Silver  Lake,  in  the  town 
of  Kingston,  Mass.,  which  began  June  14, 1875.  A  small  store  in  a  small 
place  of  nearly  stationary  population  and  with  a  trade  of  only  $9,517.92 
and  a  capital  of  $1,850  in  1895-96,  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  1886,  its  con- 
tinued success  under  one  manager  seems  to  prove  the  presence  there 
of  what  has  been  found  far  more  important  than  even  the  Rochdale 
methods — a  cooperative  spirit,  which  is  thus  defined  in  the  copies  of 
the  by-laws  as  printed  in  every  edition  for  many  years:  "A  true  coop- 
erator  has  three  qualities — good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  will — 
good  sense  to  dispose  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  means;  good  temper 
to  enable  him  to  associate  with  others,  and  good  will  to  incline  him  to 
serve  them  and  be  at  trouble  to  serve  them,  and  go  on  serving  them, 
whether  they  are  grateful  or  not  in  return,  caring  only  that  he  does 
good,  and  finding  it  a  sufficient  reward  to  see  that  others  are  benefited 
through  his  unthanked  exertions." 

This  last  enterprise,  like  eight  or  nine  others  still  in  successful  opera- 
tion, owed  its  origin  to  the  third  wave  of  cooperative  enthusiasm  which 
swept  over  New  England  and  a  few  other  sections  in  the  seventies,  and 
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which  was  chiefly  fostered  at  that  time  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Indastry 
daring  its  brief  history  from  1874  to  1880;  but  the  Bochdale  methods, 
then  popularized,  were  at  once  taken  up  by  a  few  grange  stores,  such 
as  the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Association  at  Olathe,  Kans.  Dar. 
ing  two  years  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry  kept  two  paid  lecturers  in 
the  field,  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  instructing  the  people  iu 
cooperation. 

In  1877,  reports  from  94  councils,  mostly  in  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  showed  an  average  membership 
of  77,  an  average  capital  of  $884,  and  a  total  trade  of  91,089,372,  on 
which  the  pousumers  were  estimated  to  have  saved  14  per  cent  through 
cooperation.  Perhaps  one-half  of  these  stores  sold  at  market  prices  and 
returned  the  profits  to  the  consumers  as  dividends  on  their  trade,  as  iu 
the  Eochdale  system. 

The  next  epoch  iu  the  cooperative  movement  came  with  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  during  the  years  1884  to  1888.  Scores  of 
cooperative  workshops,  coal  mines,  and  factories  were  started  all  over 
the  country,  without  any  connection  with  cooperative  stores  or  knowl- 
edge of  cooperative  methods  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  experiments 
failed.  The  few  successful  ones  were  transformed  into  joint-stock  or 
private  enterprises. 

The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  numerous  cooperative  stores  started 
by  the  farmers'  associations  known  as  the  Wheel  and  the  Alliance  iu 
the  southern  States  from  1886  to  1892. 

In  1886  a  fairly  exhaustive  investigation  of  cooperation  was  made 
by  five  graduates  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  (a)  Not  including 
the  partially  cooperative  enterprises  among  the  Mormons  and  at  Alle- 
gan, Mich.,  to  be  considered  later,  these  investigators  found  30  stores 
outside  of  New  England.  Of  these,  17,  for  the  most  part  probably  small 
ones,  made  no  report  of  their  business  then,  and  seem  to  be  extinct  now 
or  transformed  into  private  enterprises.  Seven  others  that  rei)orted 
a  trade  of  $357,673.78  in  1886  have  also  disappeared.  Of  these  seven 
the  only  ones  that  did  a  business  of  over  $32,000  were  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Cooperative  Society,  which  had  a  trade  of  $168,816.54,  and 
the  Trenton  Cooperative  Business  Association,  with  a  trade  of  about 
$72,000. 

Of  27  (jooporative  associations  tliat  have  started  in  New  Jersey  since 
1873,  only  8  are  now  running,  and  in  Texas  cooperation  has  very  greatly 
declined.  (6) 

o History  of  Cooperatiou  in  the  United  States.  Volume  VI  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  JJy  Edward  W.  Bemis^  Albert 
Shaw,  Amos  G.  Warner,  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  and  Daniel  R.  Randall.  Baltimore, 
1888. 

/>For  information  on  the  New  Jersey  societies,  prior  to  1895,  see  the  Report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1895,  Part  V.  For  the  Texas,  Trenton, 
and  Philadelphia  Rocietics,  see  How  to  Cooj)erate,  by  Herbert  Myrick,  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  78-82,  97-105,  121-126. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  favorable  reports.  The  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Cooi)erative  Society,  the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, at  Olathe,  Kans.,  and  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  had  a  trade  of  $49,958.20,  $210,588.79,  and  $45,940.45,  respec- 
tively, in  1886,  and  of  $51,300,  $231,141.63,  and  $61,427.43  in  1895-90. 
Sixteen  associations  which  have  started  since  1886  in  15  places,  viz, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Dover,  Raritan,  and  Phillipsburg,  N.  J.;  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.;  Ishpeming,  Mich.;  Zumbrota,  Minn.;  Eureka,  Emporia,  Oyer- 
brook,  Wakefield,  and  Green,  Kans.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Paula, 
and  Poplar,  CaL,  had  a  trade  in  1895-96  of  about  $450,000. 

The  total  cooperative  trade  outside  of  New  England,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, was  about  $900,000  in  1895,  as  contrasted  with  about  $1,000,000 
in  the  associations  making  even  partial  returns  in  1886.  Although  it 
is  believed  that  no  large  societies  have  been  overlooked,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  as  complete  a  survey  of  the  field  as  was  made  in  1886  might 
reveal  a  small  growth  in  the  cooperative  trade  outside  of  New  England 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Nearly  all  the  associations  that  have  been 
reached  in  this  inquiry  give  dividends  on  trade,  but  in  Kansas  these 
dividends  are  very  small  at  present,  owing  to  the  agricultural  depres- 
sion there  which  is  causing*  the  failure  of  many  private  stores. 

In  New  England  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging.  While  6  of  the 
stores  that  had  a  trade  of  $134,000  in  1886  are  now  closed,  the  trade  of  the 
remaining  1)  of  those  in  existence  in  the  former  period  has  grown  from 
$479,900  to  $978,951.48,  and  9  new  stores  report  a  trade  of  $251,409.49. 
The  total  cooperative  trade  in  New  England,  almost  entirely  on  the 
!^chdale  plan,  is  thus  over  twice  as  great  as  ton  yenrs  ago.  To  the  fig- 
ures for  the  western  and  southern  States  should  be  added  134  labor 
exchanges,  with  6,000  members,  pursuing  methods  to  be  described  later. 

The  stores  following  the  Rochdale  plan,  so  thoroughly  tested  by 
experience,  manage  business  in  substantially  tlie  following  way: 

1.  Small  shares  of  stock  are  issued,  usually  limited  to  $5.  One  can, 
in  most  stores,  become  a  member  by  paying  only  $2  of  this,  in  addition 
to  an  initiation  fee  or  entrance  dues  of  50  cents,  but  in  that  case  the 
new  member  must  let  his  profits  remain  in  the  business  until  1  and 
sometimes  5  or  more  shares  are  paid  for.  Most  associations  will  btiy 
back  the  shares  of  withdrawing  members  at  par  or  permit  their  transfer 
to  another.  The  former  method  is  preferred  by  some  associations,  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  sacrifice  of  stock  below  par  by  needy  and 
ignorant  members. 

2.  The  number  of  shares  one  can  hold  is  usually  limited  to  100  and 
sometimes  to  40. 

3.  Each  stockholder  has  but  one  vote. 

4.  Goods  are  sold  at  the  market  price.  The  old  method  of  selling  at 
cost  has  been  found  weak  in  two  respects.  It  ofteu  leads  to  sales 
below  cost,  because  of  miscalculation  as  to  expenses  and  depreciation. 
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Then  the  attempt  to  sell  at  cost  aronses  the  antagonism  of  private 
traders,  who  will  sell  staple  articles  below  cost  as  an  advertisement,  and 
thus  draw  away  the  more  ignorant  and  andeveloped  cooperators.  Even 
though  the  attempt  be  made,  however,  to  sell  at  the  market  price,  that 
price  is  often  somewhat  reduced  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  strong  cooper- 
ative association,  because  of  the  efforts  of  private  traders  to  retain  their 
business. 

5.  Stockholders  receive  only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  the  East 
the  average  rate  is  6  per  cent  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  7  per 
cent. 

6.  Surplus  earnings  are  divided  among  the  customers  according  to 
their  purchases.  Usually  stockholders  receive  twice  as  large  a  i>er- 
centage  as  other  customers. 

7.  Advertising,  expensive  rent,  and  some  expenses  of  clerk  hire  and 
delivery  of  light  goods  are  supi>osed  to  be  saved  by  the  presence  of 
the  cooperative  spirit.  In  many  American  cooperative  stores,  however, 
orders  are  taken  and  goods  delivered  as  in  private  stores. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  rate  per  cent  of  dividends  returned 
to  members  on  their  trade  for  the  year  1895-96 — ^the  first  in  20  New 
England  societies,  the  second  in  13  societieis  outside  of  New  England. 

In  1895  the  Kew  England  societies  paid  6  per  cent  on  their  share 
capita],  with  the  following  exceptions  in  Massachusetts:  The  Arling- 
ton, at  Lawrence,  which  paid  5  per  cent;  the  Industrial,  at  New  Bedford, 
which  paid  5;  the  Hampden  County,  at  Springfield,  which  changed  to 
6  in  January,  1896;  the  Lawrence  Equitable,  which  paid  5;  the  Lowell^ 
which  paid  4;  the  German  Association,  at  Lawrence,  which  paid  7;  the 
Plymouth  Bock  Cooperative  Company,  at  Plymouth,  which  paid  8,  and 
the  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Beverly  associations,  which,  as 
usual,  did  not  attempt  to  pay  anything.  Of  the  societies  outside  of 
New  England  those  at  Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  and  Olathe  and  Wakefield, 
Kans.,  paid  8, 9,  and  10  per  cent  interest,  respectively,  on  their  capital 
Eight  per  cent  was  also  paid  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  and  Green,  Kans.,  7 
at  Overbrook,  Kans.,  and  6  at  Cadmus,  Kans.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  James- 
town, N.  T.  Five  was  paid  elsewhere,  save  at  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  and 
Emporia  and  Eureka,  Kans.,  where  nothing  was  paid  in  1895,  although 
10  per  cent  has  usually  been  paid  at  Eureka  and  6  to  8  at  Emporia. 
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DIVIDKKDS  ON  MEMB£BS'  TBADE   IN  TWENTY  NEW  ENGLAND   ROCHDALE 

SOCIETIES,  1895-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Le wiftton  Coopemtive  Society  (a) 

Lisbon  Falls  Cooperative  Asflooiation 

SabattasCooperatiTe  Association 

Fanners'  ana  Mechanics'  Exchange 

Arlington  CooperatiTe  Association 

Beveny  Cooperative  Association 

Cambndffe  Cooperative  Society 

Cooperauve  Store  Company 

¥int  Swedish  Cooperative  Store  Company 

German  Cooperative  Association 

Hampden  Coonty  Cooperative  Association 

Harvard  Cooperative  Society  (a) 

Industrial  Cooperative  Association 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lawraioe  Eqnitable  Cooperative  Society 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

Plymouth  Kock  Cooperative  Company 

Siverside  Coc^wrati  ve  Association 

West  Warren  Cooperative  Association 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association 


Location. 


Lewiston,  Me 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me..... 

Sabattos,  Me 

Brattleboro,yt 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Beverlv.Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Silver  Lmco,  Kingston,  Mass 

Qnlnsigamond,  Worcester,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 


Lawrenee,  Mass  .... 

Lowell,  Miiss 

Plymouth.  Masr .... 

Maynard,Masf 

Wesi  Warren,  Mass 
Pawtncket,B.I 


Average  dividend 


Dividends 

(per 

cent). 


5.0 
9.0 

12.0 
5.0 
7.0 
5.0 
7.6 
5.5 

10.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.0 
3.0 

10.0 

7.0 
10.5 
6.0 
5.5 
7.5 
2.8 


6.8 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  Bochdale  plan  in  that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 

DIVIDENDS  ON  MEMBERS'  TRADE  IN  THIRTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  1895-96. 


Name  of  society. 

Location. 

Dividends 

(per 

cent). 

n[V«nlon CoonerativB Sofiietv  .  .. .............. 

Trenton.  N.  J - 

8.0 

•TsmiMfAvm  CnnTtArftH ve  SnT>T>l V  ComiMUlV 

Jamestown.  N.Y 

6.5 

lahTMiminff  Cooneratlve  Soaetv .... 

Ishnemlnir.  Mich ,.-,.» 

6.0 

AlHWncA  LfooDerative  AsBOciation               . . 

fireAn.  Kans -- - 

Greenwood  Countv  Cooperative  Association 

Johnson  Coantv  Coonerative  Association 

"Rnmlra.  IT  ana ..    .    .    

Olathe,  Kans 

4.0 

Lvon  Conntv  AlIianfM^  Exchange  Comniuiv 

Emporia.  Kans ^.r 

2.0 

OaaiFfl  Coantv  Coonerative  AsAociation . 

Overbrook. Kans 

Patrons'  Coonerative  Association  .......... . 

Cadmus.  Kans 

7.0 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  Association 

Poolar  Coonerative  Association 

Wakefield.  Kans 

2.0 

Ponlar.  Cal 

Santa  Paula  Cooperative  Association 

Santa  Paula,  Cal 

3.0 

Socialists'  Coopwative  Store  and  Productive  Asso* 

Lob  Anireles.  Cid - 

7.0 

elation. 

A vArfiirA  dividend  TTrT..r...... 

3.5 

The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  trade  of  the  members  iu  20  New 
England  Bochdale  stores  in  1895  was  6.8  per  cent,  and  in  13  outside  of 
New  England  3.5  per  cent.  According  to  the  returns  from  1,036,992 
English  cooperatorsy  as  published  in  the  English  Labor  Gazette  for 
June,  1896,  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  members  received  5  per  cent  or  less, 
while  14.2  i)er  cent  received  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  54  per  cent  of  the 
members  received  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  30.5  per 
cent  received  over  15  per  cent.  In  the  33  American  associations  just 
referred  to,  only  8  received  over  7  per  cent,  and  4  of  these  over  9,  the 
highest  dividend  of  12  per  cent  being  given  by  an  association  with 
•31,000  trade,  at  Sabattus,  Me. 

The  larger  dividends  in  the  English  associations  may  be  partly  due 
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to  a  larger  excess  of  retail  over  wholesale  prices  abroad;  bat  it  is  also 
in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  larger  expenses  here.  The  Oldham  Equita- 
ble and  the  Oldham  Industrial  cooperative  societies  do  not  take  orders 
for  goods,  aud  deliver  comparatively  few.  Hence,  they  did  business  iu 
1895  with  an  expense  of  only  4.4  per  cent  and  0.6  per  cent  of  their 
trade,  respectively,  and  declared  dividends  on  their  trade  of  15  per 
cent.  The  Manchester  Equitable  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  tak- 
ing orders  and  delivering  goods,  had  an  expense  of  10  x>er  cent  on 
trade,  and  so  could  pay  only  10  per  cent  dividends  on  the  trade  of  its 
members.  In  all  of  the  1,486  cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Cooi)erative 
Congress  of  that  country,  the  expenses  in  1895,  aside  from  interest 
and  depreciation,  were  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  £34,224,815 
($166,555,062.20). 

The  expenses  of  the  15  'New  England  societies  from  which  returns 
on  this  head  were  obtainecj  averaged  10.9  per  cent  of  their  trade  of 
$1,008,977.24.  If  the  Harvai'd  society,  which  does  very  little  deliver- 
ing to  its  college  members,  and  the  Sovereigns'  Trading  Company  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  be  omitted  from  the  list,  the  other  13  will  show  an 
average  expense  of  13.3  per  cent  of  their  trade  of  9723,825.83.  Simi- 
larly the  13  societies  from  which  returns  were  obtained,  outside  of  Kew 
England,  had  an  expense  in  1895  of  9.6  per  cent  on  their  trade  of 
$577,368.16. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  give  for  1895  the  amount  of  sales, 
expenses,  the  per  cent  of  expenses  of  sales,  the  number  of  employees, 
and  the  trade  per  employee  for  the  New  England  societies  and  those 
outside  of  New  England,  respectively. 

SALES,  EXPENSES,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  FIFTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIE- 
TIES IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1806-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Sovereignn'  Trading  Compiiny  (o) 

Linbon  Falls  Cooperative  Association 

Sabattus  Cooperative  Association 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Exchange 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association 

Beverly  Cooperative  Association 

Cooperative  Store  Company 

German  Cooperative  Association 

HampdeJi  County  Cooperative  Association 

Harvanl  Cooperative  Society  (b) 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot  and  Slioe 

Association 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative  Society 

Lowell  Cooi)erati ve  Association 

Kiverside  Cooperative  A ssoi'iation 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association 


Totals  and  averages. 


Expenses. 


$6,000.00 

4, 417.  CI 

2,500.00 

10,  045. 50 

H6, 825. 96 

6, 548. 42 

053.87 

2, 124. 00 

6, 600. 00 

8. 436. 27 

3, 708. 82 
3, 490. 12 
12,021.30 
4.664.50 
3, 027. 84 


110, 364. 21 


Sales. 


$150,000.00 
53, 867. 19 
31,  (MK).  00 
67,624.87 

267,  508. 21 

6:i.580.82 

9, 517. 92 

36, 037. 00 

30,000.00 

135, 151. 41 

15,417.85 
23, 707. 00 
59, 428. 68 

48. 210. 64 

17. 919. 65 


1, 008, 977. 24 


Per 

cent  of 
expen- 
ses of 
sales. 


4.0 

8.2 

8.1 

14.9 

13.8 

10.3 

10.2 

5.9 

18.7 

6.2 

24.1 
14.7 
20.2 
9.7 
17.0 


10.9 


ecs.     employe*- 


13 
6 
2 

14 

36 
6 
1 
3 
5 

25 

4 

5 

11 

6 


137 


$11,538.43 
8.977.87 

15,  SOU.  00 
4,830.35 
7, 430. 78 

10,596.80 
9, 517. 92 

12,012.33 
6,000.00 
5.406.06 

3,854.46 
4,741.40 
5,402.61 
8.036.11 


7,364.80 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  liochdale  plan  in  that  it  jmys  no  interest  but  gives  trade  dividends. 
6  This  society  differs  from  the  Rochdale  plan  in  that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 
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SALES,  EXPENSES.  AND  NUMBEK   OP    EMPLOYEES    OF   THIRTEEN   ROCHDALE 

SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  1895-96. 


Nviie  of  society. 


Exiienaes. 


Trenton  CooperatiTo  Society 

Jamestown  OuoperatiTe  Supply  Company 

Isbpeming  Cooperative  Society .* 

Alliance  Cooperative  Aaaocibtion 

Greenwood  County  Cooperative  Asiiociatioii. . . 

JohuHon  County  Cooperative  Association 

Lyon  County  Alliance  Exchange  Company.... 

Osage  County  Cooperative  Association 

Patrons'  Cooperative  Association 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  Association... 

Poplar  CooperatiTO  Associ  ation 

Santa  Paula  Cooperative  Association 

Socialists*  Cooperative  Store  and  Productive  As- 
sociation   


Totals  and  averages. 


$0,889.58 

4,057.36 

9, 228. 78 

680.00 

1,650.00 

18, 406. 39 

2,482.00 

3,494.43 

2,200.00 

2,888.54 

375.64 

600.00 

1,586.62 


55,438.24 


Per 

cent  of 

Sales. 

expen- 

ses of 

sales. 

$51,300.00 

13.4 

31,228.94 

15.9 

109,02L35 

8.5 

7, 775. 00 

8.7 

11.500.00 

14.3 

231. 141. 63 

S.0 

14.500.00 

J7.1 

42,860.15 

8.2 

28,000.00 

7.9 

81,174.97 

9.3 

2.594.99 

14.5 

7,000.00 

8.6 

9,262.13 

17.1 

677, 368. 16 

9.6 

Em- 
ploy- 
ees. 


9 
5 

14 

H 
2i 
30 
3 

4 
4 
4 
1 
2 


863 


Trade  per 
employee. 


$5,700.00 
6,245.79 
7, 787. 24 
6, 220. 00 
4,600.00 
7,704.72 
4,833.33 

10, 717. 29 
7,000.00 
7, 793. 77 
2,594.99 
3,500.00 

1,323.16 


6,655.-54 


From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  the  societies  that  have  an 
expense  of  over  14  per  cent  of  the  sales  have  also  less  than  the  average 
sales  per  employee.  This  average  for  the  New  England  societies  is 
$7,364.80,  and  for  the  others  $6,655.54.  There  seems  no  connection 
between  the  size  of  a  society  and  its  expenses. 

The  test  of  expense,  however,  can  not  be  fairly  applied  to  a  society 
until  it  is  known  to  what  extent  rent  of  real  estate  is  included  in 
expense  and  how  much  should  be  added  for  interest  on  the  capital, 
whether  borrowed  or  owned  by  the  society.  In  these  tables  rent  is 
included  where  paid,  but  not  interest. 

In  the  following  tables  the  capital  of  the  societies  hitherto  considered 
is  given,  the  business  per  $100  of  capital,  the  surplus  and  amount  bor- 
rowed, together  with  tlie  interest  on  the  capital  and  on  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  the  total  expenses  including  interest. 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AMOUNT  BORROWED,  INTEREST  AT  6  PER  CENT,  AND  TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  FIFTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIETIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1805-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Sovert'igns'  Trailing  Company  (a)... 

LislMin  Falls  Cooperative  AssiHria- 
tiou 

Sabattufl  Cooperative  Association. . . 

Farmers' and  Mechanics'  Exchange. 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association . . 

lieverly  Cooperative  Association 

Cooperative  Store  Com pany 

German  Cooperative  Association . . . . 

Hampden  County  Coopi'rative  As- 
sociation   

Harvanl  Cooperative  Society  (6) 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot 
and  Shoe  Association 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative 
Society 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

Riverside  Cooperative  Association . . 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association. 

Totals  and  averages 


Capital. 


$21,000.00 

8,1 55. 00 
4,630.00 
45,000.00 
120, 664. 89 
8,000.00 
1,850.00 
1, 690. 00 

5,500.00 
16,368.96 

3, 405. 00 

4, 121. 59 
15,525.00 
11.895.00 

2,068.06 


269, 873. 50 


Busi 
iiesH 
per 
$100 
capi- 
tal. 


Surplus. 


$714 


061'$2,210.32 
670  425.  (M) 
150  1,026.00 
222  19. 000. 00 
795  1,971.00 
514  1,447.00 
2,132   1,000.00 


545 
826 

453 

675 
3€3 
405 
866 

374 


276.00 


693.17 

435. 09 
4,657.50 
4, 714. 41 

34^.11 


Amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


Interest 
on  capi- 
tal and 
amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


Total 
expenses. 


38, 098. 60 


$1, 337. 50 


9,850.08 
800.00 


fl,  260.00;  $7,260.00 


489.30 
277.80 
2, 700. 00 
7, 239. 89 
480.00 
111.00 
101.40 

330.00 
982. 14 

284.55 

247.30 

93L50 

1,304.71 

172. 08 


11, 987. 58  16, 911. 67 


4,906.91 
2,777.80 
12, 745. 50 
44, 065. 85 
7,028.42 
1, 064. 87 
2,225.40 

6. 930. 00 
9. 418. 41 

3,993.37 

3,737.42 

12, 952. 80 

5, 969. 21 

8, 199. 92 


127,275.88 


Per 

cent 
oftetal 
expen- 
ses of 
trade. 


4.8 

9.1 

9.0 

18.8 

16.5 

11.1 

n.2 

6.2 

19.9 

7.0 

25.9 

15.8 
21.8 
12.4 
17.9 


12.6 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  Rochdale  plan  in 
frThis  society  differs  ftt>m  the  Rochdale  plan  in 


that  it  pays  no  interest  but  gives  trade  dividends, 
that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 
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CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AMOUNT  BORBOWBD,  INTEREST  AT  0  PER  CENT,  AND  TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  THIRTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE   OF  NEW   ENGLAND. 


Name  of  society. 


Trenton  CoopentlTe  Society 

Jamestown  CooperatiTe  Supply 
Company 

labpeming  Cooperative  Society 

Allunce  Cooperative  AaaociaUon.. 

Greenwood  County  Cooperative  As- 
■eolation 

Johnson  County  Cooperatiye  Asso- 
ciation   

Lyon  County  AlUanoe  Exchange 
Ccnnpany . . .' 

Osage  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

Patrons'  Cooperative  Association. . 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  As- 
sociation  

Poplar  Cooperative  Association. — 

Santa  Paula  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

Socialists'  Cooperative  Store  and 
Productive  Ajssociation. 

Totals  and  averages 


Capital. 


$10, 214. 00 

2,240.00 

49,635.00 

1,345.00 

2, 440. 00 

100,000.00 

2,924.00 

2,975.00 
3,500.00 

5,348.00 
1. 103. 35 

2,000.00 

578.30 


184,302.65 


Busi- 
ness 
per 
$100 
c«pi> 


$502 

1,894 
220 
578 

471 

231 

406 

1,441 
800 

583 
235 

350 

1,602 


$18,700.00^.000.00 
900.56 


313 


Surplus. 


Amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


844.06 
3, 191. 65 
2,000.00 


28,000.00 

1,860.00 

6,822.92 
6,500.00 


57.00 
89.64 


62,075.09 


1,243.00 
2,726.00 


1,767.65 
4,000.00 

2,818.00 
400.00 


16,944.20 


Interest 
on  capi- 
tal and 
amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


$792.84 

194.87 

2.978.10 

155.28 

I 

309.96 

6,000.00 

175.44 

283.96 
450.00 

489.96 
90.20 

120.00 

84.70 


Total 
expenses. 


12,074.81 


$7,682.42 

5.151.73 

12,206.88 

836.28 

1,959.96 

24,405.39 

2.^7.44 

3,778.39 
2,660.00 

3,378.50 
465.84 

720.00 

1,621.22 


67,613.05 


Par 
cent 
of  total 
expsB- 
sesof 
trade. 


15.0 

U.5 

11.2 
10.7 

17.0 

10.6 

18.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.8 
18.0 

las 

17.5 


1L7 


It  appears  that  15  Kew  England  societies,  with  a  total  capttal 
of  $269,873.50,  a  sorplas  of  $38,098.60,  and  an  amount  borrowed  of 
$11,987.58,  had  an  average  business  in  189&-96  of  $374  per  $100  of 
capital  and  had  a  total  expense  of  $127,275.88,  if  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  capital  and  amount  borrowed  but  not  on  the  surplus  be  included. 
This  means  an  average  expense  of  12.6  per  cent  on  the  trade  of 
$1,008,977.24.  Thirteen  societies  outside  of  New  England,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $184,302.65,  a  surplus  of  $62,075.09,  and  with  $16,944.20  bor- 
rowed, did  a  business  of  $313  per  $100  of  capital  and  had  a  total 
expense  of  11.7  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  $577,368.16.  There  seem  to  be 
greater  inequalities  of  expense  in  proportion  to  trade  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  differences  of  location  and  of  progressiveness  in 
pushing  forward,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  cooperative  si)irit, 
entails  expense. 

Outside  of  New  England,  and  even  in  a  measure  there,  as  a  large 
New  York  firm  has  written,  any  business  house  that  could  make  both 
ends  meet  the  past  year  is  to  be  congratulated.  It  is  a  very  fair  record, 
therefore,  that  these  cooperative  societies  present. 

In  most  of  them  a  depreciation  of  10  percent  is  yearly  writt.en  off  on 
the  fixtures.  The  Arlington  and  some  other  societies  have  the  excel- 
lent habit  of  never  allowing  in  their  inventory  of  merchandise  a  greater 
valuation  than  the  original  cost,  and  putting  a  lower  valuation  upon  it  if 
the  market  price  has  fallen. 

Of  1,570  coox)erative  societies  in  Great  Britain  making  returns  in  1893 
with  respect  to  trusting,  59  per  cent  admitted  giving  credit,  although  it 
IB  contrsucy  to  the  prinoiplea  of  the  movement.    Of  38  societies  making 
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retanis  in  this  country,  only  9  give  no  credit  whatever.  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  give  bat  little  credit,  or  limit  it,  as  in  England,  to 
the  valae  or  to  foar-flfths  of  the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the 
debtor.  Others  have  a  large  amount  of  ^^  bills  receivable  "  among  their 
assets.  Trusting  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  failure  of  cooperative 
societies  in  America,  and  many  severe  condemnations  of  it  have  been 
sent  the  writer  by  the  secretaries  or  managers  of  some  of  these  socie- 
ties that  have  failed,  as  also  of  some  of  the  existing  societies.  The 
New  England  societies  do  not  trust  as  much  as  those  farther  west, 
although  two  Massachusetts  societies,  with  a  capital  of  about  $8,000 
and  915,000,  respectively,  report  bills  due  them  of  nearly  half  of  this. 
The  second  oldest  cooperative  society  in  the  country  a  year  ago  (the 
Sovereigns^  Cooperative  Association  of  Webster,  Mass.,  started  in  1874), 
had  in  its  by-laws  for  many  years  the  words,  ^^  Never  depart  from  the 
principle  of  buying  and  selling  for  ready  money."  But  just  before  its 
failure  in  1895  the  manager,  replying  to  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  association  trusted,  wrote, ''  No  limit,  if  a  man  is  good  for  it!" 

Ten  societies  report  a  considerable  trade  by  their  members  at  special 
discounts  at  private  stores  dealing  in  goods  not  kept  by  the  societies. 
In  some  cases  the  members  obtain  this  discount  directly.  In  others, 
the  discount  is  paid  to  the  society  and  added  to  the  other  profits,  an 
account  being  kept  of  the  purchases  of  each  member  so  that  he  may 
share  in  any  dividend  on  these  purchases.  For  example,  the  Lawrence 
Equitable  Cooperative  Society  has  a  trade  in  its  own  store  of  $23,707, 
and  receives  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  an  outside  trade  of  $17,338.77. 
The  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  with  a  trade  of  $267,508.21, 
secures  10  per  cent  discount  on  an  outside  trade  of  $67,541.  The  per- 
centage in  most  at  least  of  the  few  other  cases  is  firom  3  to  8  per  cent. 

A  few  cooperative  societies  secure  discounts  elsewhere,  not  only  on 
boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  coal  and  wood,  hardware,  oil,  meat,  bread, 
clothing,  and  furniture,  but  on  bicycles,  jewelry,  watches,  milk,  musical 
instruments,  laundry,  photographs,  athletic  goods,  and  the  services  of 
the  tailor,  dentist,  and  physician. 

The  business  directly  done  by  the  societies  consists  in  almost  all 
cases  of  the  sale  of  groceries  and  the  other  goods  usually  sold  in  con- 
nection therewith  in  the  ordinary  private  grocery.  Dry  goods,  boota 
and  shoes,  and  coal  are  sometimes  added,  more  rarely  meat. 

The  average  wages  of  the  96  employees  iu  10  of  the  larger  societies 
is  $609.64  per  year.  The  average  of  the  102  employees  in  24  societies 
of  about  the  same  character  in  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Boch- 
dale  districts  of  England  in  1895  was  $377.50.  The  average  wages 
seem  to  be  much  higher  in  England  when  only  one  or  two  are  employed 
than  when  there  are  many,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  such  difference 
here.  There  is  hardly  enough  data  to  show  whether  this  equality  of 
wages  in  small  and  large  American  societies  is  due  to  our  coopera- 
tive societies  paying  nearly  as  high  wages  to  all  employees  as  to  the 
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manager,  or  to  tbe  location  of  the  smaller  societies  in  small  places  ^here 
all  wages  are  low. 

Appropriations  for  edncation  along  cooperative  and  other  sociological 
lines  do  not  equal  in  America  even  the  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  which  is  thus  set  aside  in  England.  A  very  few  societies, 
especially  some  of  the  new  ones,  are  beginning  to  do  something  in  this 
direction,  notably  those  affiliated  with  the  Cooperative  Union  Uy  be 
described  later. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  members  of  cooi>erative 
societies  than  any  other  American  city.  In  three  societies  there— the 
Arlington,  the  Equitable,  and  the  German  cooi)erative  societies— there 
are  3,751  members,  embracing  about  19,000  persons,  if  each  member  is 
considered  to  represent  a  family  of  5  persons.  This  is  3G  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  city. 

The  oldest  cooperative  society  is  the  Sovereigns'  Trading  Company 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  which  gives  credit  only  for  30  days. and  not 
above  the  value  of  the  share,  worth  $94,  which  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  members  owns.  All  the  profits  are  absorbed  by  a  10  per  cent 
discount  to  members  on  their  trade.  Even  interest  is  not  paid.  This 
society,  with  a  business  of  $150,000,  is  one  of  the  very  few  successful 
societies  not  on  the  Kochdale  plan. 

Another  interesting  society  is  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  places  its  shares  at  $1,  allows  only  one  share 
to  a  member,  pays  no  interest,  but  adds  to  the  capital,  now  $16,368.90, 
10  per  cent  of  the  yearly  profits  and  gives  the  rest  as  a  dividend  on 
trade.    This  dividend  amounted  in  1895  to  7  per  cent  of  $135,151.41. 

Very  few  societies  have  branches,  as  ia  England,  save  the  Arlington, 
with  two  branches  and  a  large  warehouse  for  storage  in  Lawrence, 
and  the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Association  at  Olathe,  Kans.,  with 
branches  at  Gardner,  Edgerton,  Prairie  Center,  and  Stanley,  Kans. 
The  latter  society,  although  not  having  as  rapid  a  growth  as  the 
Arlington,  and  only  earning  a  little  over  2  per  cent  on  its  total  trade 
the  past  three  years,  after  paying  10  j)er  cent  interest  on  its  $100,000 
capital,  has  prospered  fully  as  much  as  the  community  about  it. 

The  Allegan  Cooperative  Association,  started  nt  Allegan,  Mich.,  in 
1874,  does  not  give  dividends  on  trade,  but  sells  so  near  cost  as  to  leave 
only  enough  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  its  $15,000  capital.  The 
society  is  not  considered  cooperative  by  many,  because  entirely  con- 
trolled by  its  manager,  who  has  held  that  ofiAce  from  the  start,  and 
who  buys  on  his  own  personal  credit  instead  of  on  that  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  number  of  members,  once  840,  has  decline^  to.  150,  but 
the  old  members  can  still  buy  at  the  low  i^ricjes,  and  the.  sales  in  1895 
amounted  to  $  140,000,  Farmers'  organizations  as  far  west  a$  Nebraska 
buy  through  the  society  because  of  its  low  x)rices. 

The  Texas  Cooperative  Association,  started  iu  1878  at  Cralvesto% 
did  a  business  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  several  years. i^ 
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direct  sales  of  merchandise  to  members  in  tbe  city  and  at  wholesale 
to  small  cooperative  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Cotton  was 
also  marketed  for  the  farmers  and  formed  part  of  the  large  total  trade 
mentioned  above.  The  small  local  societies  have  now  to  a  large  extent 
died  out.  The  trade  of  the  central  wholesale  society  was  $65,000 
in  1894-95  and  the  commission  business  amounted  to  $222,661.91.  In 
1895  the  auditors  wrote  off  $70,139  of  bad  debts,  and  there  was  still 
left  as  due  the  association  $33,241.28.  The  other  assets  amounted  to 
$20,586.38.  The  surplus  was  thus  made  to  disappear  and  the  capital 
was  virtually  reduced  from  $87,930.49  to  $17,490.49.  Of  the  original 
capital,  however,  all  but  $2,000  or  $3,000  had  been  withdrawn  by  those 
who  had  paid  it  in,  so  that  the  present  capital  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  surplus  profits.  From  this  source  has  also  come  $150,000  of  cash 
dividends  in  the  past. 

The  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  managed  by  the  Mor- 
mons at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  since  1868,  gives  all  its  profits  as  divi- 
dends on  its  capital  of  $1,077,000,  owned  by  600  stockholders,  and  so 
is  not  technically  cooperative  in  any  full  sense,  but  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  in  practice  many  cooi)erative  elements.  Little 
data  on  the  subject  have  been  obtained.  It  appears  that  the  profits 
have  averaged  9J  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years  and 
amounted  to  $124,914.60  in  1895,  although  only  8  per  cent  dividend  was 
paid  that  year.  It  not  only  does  a  retail  business,  but  also  sells  largely  at 
wholesale  to  the  many  smaller  cooperative  societies  in  the  State.  The 
employees  consist  of  207  men  and  77  women. 

At  Lehi  City,  Utah,  is  located  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  with  700 
members,  300  employees,  $320,000  stock  (on  which  10  per  cent  dividends 
are  usually  paid),  and  $400,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds.  Beet  sugar  is 
made  there.  All  the  profits  appear  to  go  to  the  stockholders,  but  there 
are  some  cooperative  features. 

Few  societies  in  any  part  of  the  country  limit  membership  save  that 
the  approval  of  new  members  by  the  directors  is  usually  required.  In 
Kansas,  however,  most  of  the  societies  admit  only  members  of  the 
Farmers^  Alliance,  tbe  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  other  farmers'  or 
laborers'  organizations.  The  society  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  requires 
that  the  officers  and  employees  shall  be  *^  Socialists  in  good  standing  in 
the  sections  where  the  business  is  done." 

A  few  other  societies  are  not  mentioned  in  the  tables.  The  Sov- 
ereigns' Cooperative  Association  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  was  started  by  the 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  in  1874,  and  has  continuously  prospered  on  the 
Rochdale  plan  ever  since.  The  253  members  receive  7  per  cent  interest 
on  their  $28,000  capital.  Only  $1,300  is  in  '^ debts  receivable."  From 
5  to  9  i)er  cent  dividends  are  always  divided  on  the  trade,  which  in 
1894  amounted  to  about  $62,000.  There  are  at  least  four  other  Roch- 
dale societies  in  New  Jersey  besides  the  one  at  Trenton.    The  Raritan 
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Cooperative  Association,  starting  in  1886,  has  averaged  6  per  cent  on 
its  capital,  now  amounting  to  $6,715,  and  7  per  cent  on  its  business, 
which  has  averaged  $75,000  a  year.    There  were,  in  1894, 175  members. 

The  Cooperative  Association  No.  1,  at  Phillipsburgf  N.  J.,  started  in 
1879,  has  had  an  average  membership  since  1890  of  114,  an  average 
business  of  $28,000,  a  net  profit  of  $4,320,  and  a  capital  of  $1,875.  At 
Phillipsburg  is  another  society  known  as  The  People's  Cooperative 
Association,  with  a  trade  of  $9,886  in  1895,  on  a  capital  of  $630,  and 
a  membership  of  35  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  a  part  of  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  which 
markets  fruit  cooperatively  for  its  members,  there  is  a  successful  Boch- 
dale  store.  With  total  expenses,  including  interest  at  6  per  cent  on 
$11,600  of  capital,  of  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  $61,427.43  trade,  the  net 
profits,  besides  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  for  the  reserve  fund,  was  10.7 
per  cent  on  the  trade  in  1895-96.  This,  however,  and  similar  profits 
in  the  shipping  department  had  to  be  devoted  to  paying  a  claim  of 
$3,067.76  damages  for  accidental  injury  to  an  employee  in  the  shipping 
department.  The  society  has  a  membership  of  646,  and  for  every  $100 
of  capital  in  the  store  did  a  business  of  $528  in  1895-96. 

There  are  two  cooperative  societies  managed  by  the  employees  of 
N.  O.  Nelson — the  St.  Louis  Cooperative  Store,  started  in  1894,  and  now 
having  about  150  members  and  $15,000  trade  on  the  Eochdale  plan, 
and,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  the  Leclaire  Cooperative  Store  at  Mr. 
Nelson's  works  at  EdwardsviUe,  111.,  started  in  1893,  and  having  about 
50  members  and  $3,500  trade. 

Partial  returns  have  been  received  from  a  few  other  societies.  There 
is  a  Kochdale  society  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  Integral  Cooperative 
Association,  started  July  1, 1894.  During  its  sixth  quarter  it  did  a 
business  of  $8,498.33,  and  during  its  eighth  quarter,  $9,494.84.  The 
trade  dividends  averaged  over  8  per  cent  during  1895-96  on  a  business 
of  about  $30,000.  There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  Central  ^ew 
York  Cooperative  Company  at  Oneida,  open  only  to  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  other  small  but  very  promising  Eochdale  societies  at 
South  Worcester,  Eockland,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Dorchester,  and  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Most  of  these  latter  societies,  as  well  as  several  others  not 
yet  fully  organized  in  Massachusetts,  began  in  1895  as  purchasing 
clubs.  Saving  the  profits  and  following  the  lead  of  the  energetic 
Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  regular  cooperative  societies  have  now 
been  organized. 
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In  the  following  tables  is  given,  according  to  the  latest  retarns  avail- 
able,  the  membership  of  most  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  New  Eng- 
land and  outside  of  New  England : 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


Name  of  society. 


SorereigDs'  Tndine  Company 

LewiBton  Cooperative  Society 

LiftboD  Fa&B  Cooperative  Aasooiatioii 

Sabattua  Cooperative  Association 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Exchange 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association 

First  Swedish  Cooperative  Store  Company 


Harvard  Cooperative  Societv 

Cambridge  Cooperative  Society 

Riverside  Cooperative  A  ssooiation 

Uampden  County  Cooperative  Association 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Association. 

Cooperative  Store  Company 

PlymoathRock  Cooperative  Company 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative  Society 

German  Cooperative  A ssociation 

Indnatrial  Cooperative  Association 

Beverly  Cooperative  Association 

Dorchester  Cooperative  Association 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

West  Warren  Cooperative  Association 

Haverhill  Cooperative  Society 

Lynn  Cooperative  Society 

Rockland  Cooperative  Society 

The  Hab  Cooi)erative  Emporium 


Total  membership 


Location. 


New  BritAin,  Conn 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me 

Sabattus,Me 

Brattleboro.  Vt 

Pawtncket,  R.  I 

Qainsigamond,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

do 

Maynard.Mass 

Springfield.  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Silver  Lake,  Kingston,  Mass. 

Plymouth,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

....do 

do 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Beverly,Mass 

Dorchester,  Maas 

Lowell,  Mass 

West  Warren,  Mass 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Lyon,  Mass 

Rockland,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 


Member- 
ship. 


200 
125 
275 
125 
509 
174 
262 

1,909 
186 
896 
184 

aoi 

123 

82 

2,850 

732 

109 

410 

188 

20 

1.130 

196 

45 

60 

60 

80 


10,692 


MEMBERSHIP  OF  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Name  of  society. 

Location. 

Member- 
ship. 

Trantoti  (InoTMTAti va  Societv  ................................. 

Trenton.  N.  J 

465 

Hammonton  Fruit  Growers'^  Union  and  Cooperative  Society. . 

Vineland  Frait  Growers'  Union  and  Cooperative  Society 

SovereimiR*  CooTierative  Association ■,- T.TTT.Tr.-xr 

646 

Vineland.  N.  J 

54 

Dover.  N. J................. 

253 

Raritjin  fJoonftrati ve  Association ^.  r ,  r  --,  --r  r^-. 

Raritan.N.J 

175 

rinnnArftti vn  A  BJtnniAt.inti  Nn.  1 

Phillinsbur£.  N.  J 

lU 

■Tamestown  Coonerstive  Siinnlv  Comnanv. 

tTamestiOwn.  N.  Y ^ ,  t  -  r 

217 

Intesral  Coonerative  Association 

Pittsbnrir.  Pa : 

800 

Alleiran  Coonerative  Association 

Allegan,  Mich...^. 

Ishneminir.  Mich 

150 

IshDcminff  CooDerativo  Societv ............................... 

350 

ZnmbrotaM  ereantile  and  Rlevatov*  Comnan  v.rr.rTT ...... 

Znmbrota,  Minn ,.^ ^^-- 

294 

Texas  CooDerati ve  Association . ...................... 

Galveston.  Texas 

300 

Greenwood  Contitv  Coonerative  Association ... ........ 

Eureka.  Kans ............... 

165 

Lvon  Conntv  Alliance  Exchanire  Comnanv. 

Eronoria.  Kans 

378 

Johnson  Cloiintv  Coonerative  Association .................... 

OlaihA.  Kans 

900 

Osaire  Conntv  Coonerative  Association 

Overbrook.  Kans,  -,.,., 

108 

The  Alliance  Coonerative  Association ... ........... 

Green.  Kans 

97 

Wakefield  Coonerative  Association ........................... 

Wakefield.  Kans 

154 

Patrons'  Coonerative  Association .... ...................... 

Cadmus.  Kans. ............. 

217 

Zlnn'n  r!nATtnrAtlvA  MArrAntiln  TnaMiaitinn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Los  Anffeles.  Cal 

600 

Socialists'  Cooperative  Store  and  Prodnctive  Association.... 
Santa  Panla  Coonerative  A  ssociation 

102 

Santa  Paula,  Cal 

50 

Poolar  Coonerative  Association 

Poplar,  Cal 

26 

Total  roembershin. . .................................... 

6,115 

The  New  England  membership  early  in  1896  was  10,692,  and  the 
membership  elsewhere,  6,115.  These,  together  with  6,000  in  the  labor 
exchanges,  constitute  a  total  of  22,807.  There  are  known  to  be  several, 
and  x>6rhaps  over  20  cooperative  societies  outside  of  and  even  in  New 
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England,  from  which  no  reports  have  been  made.  These  woald  increase 
the  total  membership  to  25,000  at  least.  The  trade  of  the  20  leading 
cooperative  societies  in  New  England  with  a  membership  of  10,242 
amounts  to  $1,174,000,  or  $114.63  per  member.  The  trade  of  21  others 
with  5,405  members  was  $1,198,000  in  1895,  or  $219.21  per  member. 
The  Zioti's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  is  not  included.  The 
sales  of  Ij'ill  British  cooperative  societies  with  1,414,158  members  in 
1895  averaged  £37  2s.  8d.  ($180.71)  worth  of  goods  per  member,  or  a 
total  of  £52,512,126  ($255,550,261.18). 

COOPERATION  AMONG  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Cooperation  among  the  trade  unions  has  almost  no  permanent  suc- 
cess, although  it  has  sometimes  proved  a  temporary  resource  while 
men  were  on  a  strike.  Mr.  Henry  White,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  writes  that  the  many  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  his  trade  have  resulted  in  failure  because  of  disagreement 
respecting  the  management  and  the  selection  of  officials  and  because 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pay  higher  wages  and  exact  less  work  than 
in  the  other  shops.  Mr.  Henry  Weissmann,  head  of  the  bakers  and 
confectioners,  writes:  "  We  have  had  cooperation  in  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Phihidelphia;  all  unsuccessful.  It  is  lack  of  education 
and  business  qualitications,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  that  produced 
these  failures." 

UNION  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Apart  from  Utah,  there  are  five  centers  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  America — California,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  federate  the  various  Kansas  socie- 
ties engaged  in  different  foims  of  cooi)erative  effort,  and  the  first  con- 
gress for  this  i)urpose  was  held  at  Topeka  in  April.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  fi  similar  union  of  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  the  last  of  July,  but  it  was  largely  swallowed  up  by 
the  Populist  convention  there  the  same  week.  Most  of  those  attending 
came  not  as  delegates  of  cooperative  societies,  but  as  individuals.  Yet 
a  national  organization  was  effected,  called  the  American  Cooperative 
Union,  with  Alonzo  Wardall,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  as  president,  and 
ImogeneO.  Fales,  of  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Another  attempt  at  union  was  made  in  September,  1895,  when  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  was  founded  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  the  first  conference  under  the  auspices  of  this  union, 
June  6, 1896,  representatives  of  twelve  societies  and  of  nearly  1,500 
members  were  present.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely  and  Mr.  James  Rhodes,  both 
of  the  Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  were  made  presid<*ut  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  and  after  an  enthusiastic  meeting  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  larger  conference  in  October.    After  providing  for  the  name 
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of  the  union  as  given  above,  and  declaring  that  the  object  is  to  promote 
cooperation  on  the  Eochdale  plan  in  America,  the  rules  proceed : 

Article  III. — MemberBhip, 

1.  Persons  in  sympathy  with  the  Rochdale  plan  of  cooperation  may,  npon  the 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  members  of  the  union  by  paying  a  fee  of 
$1  per  year.  This  fee  includes  a  year's  subscription  to  the  organ  of  the  union,  the 
Cambridge  Magazine,  (a) 

2.  A  cooperative  society,  a  trade  union,  and  any  other  organization  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  not  less  than  2  cents  per  annum  for  each  of  its  members. 

Article  IV. — Qavernment, 

1.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  societies  shall  have  become  members  to  enable 
them  to  elect  representatives  after  the  manner  of  the  cooperative  union  of  Great 
Britain,  the  union  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  board,  called  the  central  board. 
The  members  of  the  central  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  office  committee,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  union  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year.  Twelve 
members  of  the  central  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  The  central  board  after. its  election  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  choose  from  its 
membership  an  office  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  of  nine  persons.  This  com- 
mittee shall  have  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  the  union. 

3.  The  office  committee  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  genera]  secretary  of  the  union. 

Article  V. — Meetings, 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  shall  be  held  sometime  about  October  in  each 
year.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

2.  The  central  board  shall  meet  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  any  time,  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

3.  The  office  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

Article  VI. — AmendmenU, 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  central  board. 

In  cooperation  two  things  are  necessary  for  any  large  or  enduring 
benefit.  First  is  needed  a  moral  enthusiasm,  a  true  cooperative  spirit, 
joined  to  a  careful  study,  by  all  the  cooperators,  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples •of  the  movement.  Cooperation  is  in  spirit  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood— a  willingness  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  general  good 
of  at  least  all  who  can  be  induced  to  affiliate.  As  Thomas  Hughes 
once  stated,  where  financial  success,  by  the  accident,  it  may  be,  of  an 
excellent  manager,  comes  to  a  society  that  is  devoid  of  this  spirit,  the 
very  success  gives  birth  "to  a  greedy  desire  for  gain  rather  than  to 
those  higher  and  more  elevating  feelings  which  we  have  all  supposed 
to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  a  true  and  earnest  cooperation."  Eefer- 
ring  to  the  ease  with  which  cooperative  conventions  dissolve  without 
accomplishing  anything,  an  active  worker  in  the  movement  writes  of 


a  Later  known  as  the  American  Cooperative  News,  p\ibUfi>^^^  xev«!qX^d\^ 
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how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  American  people  to  ^^  co-talk '^  than  to 
"co-work."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  cooperative  enterprises 
have  failed  for  lack  of  a  good  manager  and  of  ordinary  business  capacity 
among  the  members.  This  is  the  second  need.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Society  is  now  only  exceeded  in  mem- 
bership by  99  out  of  nearly  1,500  English  societies  and  in  trade  by 
only  149  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  formation  of  other  societies. 
While  a  truly  cooperative  society  is  not  likely  to  buy  sweat-shop  goods 
or  work  its  employees  long  hours,  it  is  apparently  true,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  cooperative  distribution  is  not  a  new  method  of  doing 
business,  but  a  new  method  of  dividing  profits,  together  with  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  control  on  the  part  of  members  intelligently  united 
and  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  those  best  qualified. 

LABOE  EXCHANGES. 

A  very  novel  development  has  lately  appeared  in  the  cooperative 
movement.  It  is  known  as  the  Labor  Exchange,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  G.  B.  De  Bemardi,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  who 
organized  it  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  in  1889  and  is  still  president  of 
the  national  organization.((7) 

Those  desiring  to  form  a  labor  exchange  in  a  place  usually  pay  $1 
apiece  as  entrance  fee.  The  local  exchange  thus  formed  then  sends 
$2.50  to  the  central  office  at  Independence  for  labor  exchange  blanks, 
and  invites  any  member  to  deposit  with  it  any  product  of  labor  and 
receive  therefor  an  exchange  check  of  the  same  denomination  as  the 
officers  think  would  be  the  local  wholesale  price  in  money.  These  goods 
are  then  marked  up  to  the  usual  retail  price.  A  depositor  may  use  his 
check  to  buy  from  the  exchange  anything  he  finds  there  that  he  wants. 
By  virtue  of  this  redeemability  in  goods,  though  never  in  legal  money, 
private  merchants  and  others  are  to  some  extent  induced  to  accept 
these  checks  as  money,  writes  Mr.  De  Bemardi,  but  som*etimes  only  at 
a  discount.  For  the  present  all  profits  are  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
the  movement.  In  theory,  however,  the  profits  belong  to  the  de]X)S- 
itors,  and  if  ever  withdrawn  would  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  of  the  individual  deposits.  The  principal  underlying 
interest  is  thus  acknowledged,  but  no  ^direct  interest  payment  is  now 
made.  Goods  deposited  may  be  sold  to  outsiders  for  these  checks  or 
for  legal  money,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  societies  to  purchase  some 
needed  supplies  elsewhere  members  are  encouraged  to  deiK)sit  legal 
money  as  well  as  other  property.  A  depositor  may  receive  either  a 
check  or  a  certificate  of  deposit.  The  latter  has  upon  its  face  blank 
lines  for  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  date,  and  the  amount  of  the 
deposit.     On  the  reverse  side  appear  the  words:  "This  certificate  of 

a  See  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Labor,  by  G.  B.  De  Bernardi;  also.  The  Progress- 
ive Handbook  of  the  Labor  Exchange,  by  £.  Z.  Ernst. 
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deposit  is  not  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  but  receivable  by  the  Labor 
Exchange  Association  in  payment  for  merchandise,  for  services,  and 
for  all  debts  and  dnes  to  the  same,  and  it  is  based  npon  and  secured 
by  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  keeping  of  the  association, 
at  the  branch  of  issue.  The  property  held  for  the  redemption  of  this 
certificate  can  not,  as  per  charter,  be  mortgaged  nor  pledged  for  debts, 
nor  can  it  be  withdrawn,  but  may  be  exchanged  by  the  association 

for  other  property  of  equal  value.    Pay  to ,  depositor." 

Labor  checks  are  issued  of  all  denominations  from  xiiry  which  is  really 
of  the  same  value,  or  meant  to  be,  as  1  cent,  to  20,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  $20.  On  the  face  of  the  checks  appear  the  value  and  the  words : 
"Balance  due  bearer  in  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  by  Labor  Exchange, 
Branch  No.  — ,'^  followed  by  the  location  of  the  exchange  and  the  year 
of  issue.  Since  these  obligations  are  not  redeemable  in  money,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  circulation. 

The  Labor  Exchange  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  did  a  business  in  1895  of 
$10,000  at  an  expense  of  $1,500  and  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.  The 
goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  belonging  to  the  40  members  was 
$1,200.    The  capital  is  returned  as  $1,000. 

Although  the  oldest  branches  were  started  among  the  wage  workers 
of  large  cities,  more  success  has  come  with  branches  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Mr.  De  Bemardi  writes: 

r 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  labor  exchange  from  other  forms 
of  cooperation  is,  that  we  regard  true  cooperation  impossible  within 
one  industry.  We  do  not  believe  that  farmers,  for  instance,  can 
organize  cooperation  among  themsel  ^es.  They  can  only  combine  ag)iiust 
other  classes.  What  is  true  of  farmers  is  true  of  manufacturers,  of 
railroad  men,  of  carpenters,  tailors,  cigar  makers,  etc.  Each  separate 
industry  can  only  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labor  or  lower  the 
price  of  others'  labor  to  their  own  personal  benefit.  True  equitable 
cooperation  is  only  operative  between  two  or  more  branches  of  industry. 

Farmers  can  cooperate  with  other  industries,  and  interchange  prod- 
ucts and  keep  each  other  employed.  So  in  every  other  industry,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  form  a  universal  cooperation  of  this  character,  and 
have  now  (June  26, 1896)  135  branches  scattered  in  32  States,  and  a 
membership  of  6,000,  comprising  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and 
calling. 

Many  of  these  branches  are  engaged  in  profitable  enterprises.  Espe- 
cially will  I  name  Branch  No.  11,  of  Pfafftown,  N.  0.  This  branch, 
situated  in  a  village  of  100  souls,  all  poor,  with  no  money  or  employ- 
ment visible,  went  to  work  first  at  making  brick,  then  building  store- 
houses, then  putting  up  a  tannery  and  tanning  hides  on  shares,  then  a 
sawmill  and  gristmill,  etc.  Thus  the  labor  exchange  infused  life  and 
energy  in  a  financially  dead  country,  and  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  accomplished  at  Pfafftown  we  believe  can  be  done  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  country  without  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  foreign  capitalists  or  mortgaging  our  property  for  the 
use  of  useless  money. 
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Our  leading  object  is  to  employ  idle  labor  without  lowering  the  cus- 
tomary, wages,  and  interchange  labor's  products  without  competing 
with  customary  prices.  As  we  issue  certificates  for  deposits,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  our  customers,  for  we  hold  the  final  redemption 
for  the  outstanding  certificates  at  par.  Even  if  merchants  or  others 
should  honor  our  checks  (as  in  many  places  they  are  doing),  these 
checks  would  finally  come  home  for  final  redemption.  Hence,  we  need 
no  stimulus  in  low  prices  or  rebates  to  attract  our  customers. 

We  are  not  a  profit-sharing,  but  a  benevolent,  association.  Hence, 
our  increase,  if  any,  is  used  to  extend  the  field  of  operations,  to  open 
additional  enterprises,  and  thus  employ  more  labor — all,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  associates.  But  should  a  member  or  his  family  stand 
in  need  of  assistance,  appropriation  would  be  made  for  his  or  their 
benefit.    Beyond  this  we  let  the  future  take  care  of  the  profits. 

We  aim  to  capitalize  the  deposits  of  work  and  products  for  the 
benefit  of  depositors;  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly,  we  propose  to  let 
the  members  insure  to  themselves  employment  and  means  out  of  the 
revenues  which,  under  the  present  monetary  system,  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  capitalists. 

Following  is  also  appended  the  distinctive  parts  of  the  by-laws  of 
one  of  the  twenty-two  southern  California  labor  exchanges^  which, 
though  only  about  a  year  old,  has  over  200  members. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Name. 

This  assooiation  shaU  he  known  as  the  *'  Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Labor  Exchange, 
No  39/*  acting  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange  with  head- 
quarters at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  charter  granted  to  G.  B.  De  Bernard  i  and  others,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  a  benevolent,  industrial,  and  educational  association. 

Article  II. — Location. 

The  business  headquarters  of  this  branch  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Article  III. — Furpoies. 

Section  1.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  provide  employment  for  those 
who  are  idle  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of  commodities  and  services  among  the 
members  and  the  public. 

Sec.  2.  To  alleviate  the  suffering  incident  to,  and  avert  the  social  dangers  which 
may  arise  from  a  constantly  increasing  class  of.  unemployed  by  furnishing  useful 
occnpation  and  saving  the  wealth  thus  produced  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  actual 
producers  and  their  dependents. 

Sec.  3.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  charitable  institutions  by  establishing  one  that 
employs  the  idle  on  a  basis  of  justice. 

Article  IV. — Membership. 

Any  member  of  the  General  Labor  Exchange  may  become  a  member  of  this  branch 

by  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  there  shall  be  no  initiation  fees,  dues, 

or  assessments. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  fnemhers. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  to  interest  themselves,  as  much  as  they  are  able, 

in  the  welfare  of  the  branch,  to  promote  its  interests  by  word,  act,  and  example,  to 

£^ive  employment  to  its  members  in  piefeteuce  to  others,  all  things  being  equal,  and 
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to  trade  at  the  depository  so  long  as  it  offers  equal  advantages  in  quality  and  price 
of  goods.    All  such  members  shall  be  considered  active. 

Article  VI. — Withdrawals, 

A  member  may  withdraw  from  this  branch  at  any  meeting  by  giving  notice  of 
intention  at  any  previous  regular  meeting  and  directing  the  secretary  to  strike  his 
name  from  the  roll.  Such  action  shall  not  affect  his  standing  in  the  General  Labor 
Exchange.  Any  property  conveyed  to  the  branch  can  not  be  recovered ;  the  title  to 
which  and  the  possession  thereof  must  remain  in  and  with  the  Labor  Exchange. 

Article  VII. — Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  branch  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, accountant,  statistician,  and  seven  directors. 
Sec.  2.  Excepting  the  first  term,  all  officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year. 

Article  VIII. — Election  of  officers. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  of 
each  year.    All  officers  shall  hold  office  until  their  saccessors  are  elected  and  installed. 

Article  IX. — Removal  of  officers. 

Section  1.  Any  officer,  director,  or  committeeman  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting.  Such  officer, 
director,  or  committeeman  must  first  be  notified  in  writing  in  a  regular  meeting  to 
appear  before  a  subsequent  special  or  regular  meeting,  the  date  of  which  to  be  then 
determined  in  open  meeting,  to  show  cause  why  he  shall  not  be  removed. 

Article  X,— Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  over  all  meetings,  to 
sign  labor  checks  and  other  checks,  contracts  and  papers  requiring  an  official  signa- 
ture, and  attend  to  any  matter  directed  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange,  and  to  all 
duties  devolving  upon  and  accustomed  to  be  performed  by  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  The  accountant  shall  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association,  have 
charge  of  all  bills,  vouchers,  etc.  He  shall  countersign  and  issue  all  labor  checks 
after  they  have  been  signed  by  the  president  and  perform  all  the  clerical  duties 
belonging  to  his  office  and  such  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  sum  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the 
branch  and  raised  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  He  shall  also  act  as  treasurer  of 
the  branch. 

Sec.  7.  The  statistician  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
statistical  reports,  presenting  as  full  exhibits  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  association. 

Article  XI. — Neglect  of  official  duty. 

The  absence  of  any  officer — unless  from  some  unavoidable  cause,  the  same  to  be 
determined  by  the  board,  of  directors — from  three  consecutive  meetings,  or  neglect 
to  perform  official  duties,  shall  bo  deemed  equivalent  to  a  resignation  of  office,  and 
the  directors  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  branch. 

Article  XII. — Committees, 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relief  committee  to  visit  sick  members  and  to 
provide  for  their  necessities  so  far  as  the  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose  b^^  the 
branch  may  admit. 

Sec.  8.  The  library  committee  shall  devise  ways  and  moans  for  a  free  library. 
They  shall  select  the  books,  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  directors,  provide  and  maintain  a  room  to  which  the  public 
may  be  invited. 
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Sbc.  9.  The  programme  committee  shall  haye  charge  of  all  entertainments  that 
may  be  given  by  the  branch. 

Skc.  10.  The  auditing  committee  ahull  andit  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  officers 
once  in  three  months  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  branch  at  its  next  regular 
meeting. 

Article  XVI. — DiacipUne, 

Charges  may  be  preferred  against  any  member  at  any  regular  meeting,  indictments 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  two  members  and  written  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  the  accused,  the  other  filed  with  the  secretary.  At  the  next  regular  meeting  after 
the  date  of  presenting  charges  a  jury  of  nine,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  those  pres- 
ent, shall  be  selected  to  try  the  case  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
trial  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  Their  decision  shall  be  final  except  when  the 
verdict  is  expulsion,  in  which  case  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  membership  at  a  special 
meeting,  date  to  be  announced  at  the  first  subsequent  regular  meeting  after  the  trial 
is  concluded.  If  the  defendant  does  not  signify  his  readiness  for  trial  within  the 
limit  of  time  above  stated,  the  case  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  proceed  as 
though  he  had. 

The  accused  may  bo  assisted  by  any  member  as  counsel. 

Abticle  XVII. — Employment  bureau. 

There  shall  be  a  free  employment  bureau  in  charge  of  the  secretary  at  the  office  of 
the  exchange,  which  Hhall  be  open  to  all  members.  All  who  so  desire  may  register 
for  help  or  situations  wanted.    The  secretary  shall  make  effort  to  fill  all  orders. 

COOPERATIVTB  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  coopera- 
tive shipping  of  fruit  by  the  farmers,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  existence  of  such  associations  in  California,  northern  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  and  some  other  States.  In  California  there  are  forty- 
four  fruit  exchanges  that  both  dry  fruit  and  market  it  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  Eight  of  the  southern  California  fruit  exchanges 
have  united  for  some  purposes  and  selected  an  executive  board,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
at  different  times  to  form  an  efQcient  State  association  have  thus  far 
failed. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  grapes  grown  in  northern  Ohio  in  1895  were 
shipped  out  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Grape  Company,  a  cooperative 
marketing  society.  Since  non members,  however,  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  steadiness  of  the  market  price  effected  by 
the  distribution  of  fruit  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, many  do  not  join  these  associations.  Other  dif&culties  have  also 
been  met.  Little  success  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  Delaware, 
but  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Georgia  have  joined  the  asso- 
ciation of  that  State,  and  among  other  things  have  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  freight  rates  on  their  shipments. 

Success  has  also  attended  the  Fruit  Growers'  Union  and  Cooperative 

Society  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  whose  grocery  department  is  described 

on  a  previous  page.    This  association  in  1895  shipped  1,870,506  quarts 

of  berries^  or  about  t\ie  average  ot  t\ie  -^tevioua  two  years.     It  also 
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shipped  24,487  baskets  of  peaches,  2,884  barrels  of  pears,  621  barrels  of 
apples,  29,370  pounds  of  grapes,  and  10,680  quarts  of  plums.  Although 
the  shippers  received  a  good  price  through  the  society,  the  usual  profits 
of  both  this  and  the  grocery  department  were  absorbed  in  the  payment 
of  a  claim  for  damages  to  an  employee.  In  1895  a  by-law  was  adopted 
that  *' members  shipping  to  commission  houses  not  entered  on  our 
books,  except  in  cities  where  we  do  no  business,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  3  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  such  shipments,  this  amount  to 
be  taken  from  such  offending  member's  dividend.  They  shall  also 
forfeit  all  privileges  of  the  society  for  that  year." 

As  an  example  of  another  type  of  shipping  association,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Cooperative  Milk  Association, 
which  collects  milk  from  its  159  members,  sells  from  it^  own  carts  at 
retail  about  one-fifth  of  the  3,000,000  quarts  thus  yearly  gathered, 
wholesales  about  one  half  of  it  to  milk  peddlers,  and  makes  the  rest 
into  butter.  The  members  of  the  association  thus  have  a  steadier 
market  and,  if  living  many  miles  from  the  city,  they  also  get  a  higher 
price  than  would  be  secured  without  such  an  association.  The  average 
price  obtained  by  the  farmers  usually  is  between  2.8  and  3  cents  a 
quart,  the  retail  price  being  6  cents.  This  association  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  claims  to  supply  one-half  of  the  milk  used  in  Springfield.  The 
capital  now  amounts  to  $23,640  and  members  receive  6  per  cent  inter- 
est on  their  investment.  Many  not  desiring  to  join  this  association 
sell  their  milk  to  it  at  95  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  the  members.  No 
member  is  allowed  to  sell  milk  save  to  the  association^  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  -penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  stock,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  the  directors  see  fit  to  impose,  while  there  are  very 
minute  and  rigid  regulations  for  the  proper  care  of  the  milk. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  COOPERATION. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  allows  any  seven  persons  to  form  a  cooper- 
ative society,  but  requires  that  the  capital  must  be  at  least  $1,000,  and 
that  paid  in  before  business  is  begun.  This  is  said  by  some  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  cooperative  societies  that  otherwise  might  be  able  to.  start 
in  a  small  way  and  then  grow,  as  did  the  famous  Rochdale  society.  In 
practice,  some  feeble  societies  are  able  to  start  by  beginning  as  pur- 
chasing clubs,  dividing  a  large  order  among  themselves  at  the  common 
retail  price  and  saving  the  profits,  until  the  $1,000  is  accumulated. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  jncreased,  it  can  not  bp  sold  below  par.  Such 
a  company  can  not  alter  its  business  from  that  specified  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  stockholders. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  society  by  the 
retail  cooperative  societies,  as  in  England  and  Scotland;  but  if  that  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  will  doubtless  be  amended  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  desire  for  such  a  society.     In  common  with  all 
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other  corporations,  a  cooperative  society  in  Massachusetts  is  obliged 
to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  to  its  capital  stock, 
the  amount  paid  up,  the  name  and  holdings  of  each  shareholder,  ^<and 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  in  such  form  and  with  such 
detail  as  the  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  require  or  ai)prove.'' 
This  section  is  superior  to  that  of  most  States,  but  in  the  case  of  cooper- 
ative societies  should  be  supplemented,  as  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
requirement  that  in  the  publication  of  the  returns  there  should  be 
included  the  number  of  members,  the  annual  trade,  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends, the  expenses  by  items,  and  a  few  other  items.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  secret  about  these  items  in  the  town  where  the  society  is 
located,  but  their  wider  publicity  would  help  along  the  movement. 

In  Massachusetts  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  of  stock  in  a  cooper- 1 
ative  association.  Dividends,  if  there  are  any  to  divide,  must  be 
declared  at  least  once  a  year,  but  before  any  distribution  can  be  made 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  must  be  added  to  a  sinking  fund 
until  it  equals  30  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Cooperative  societies  are  also 
exempted  from  the  weekly  payment  law,  unless  the  employees  request 
it,  and  $20  worth  of  stock  in  such  a  society  in  the  hands  of  a  member 
is  exempted  from  attachment  for  debt. 

In  contrast  with  the  many  excellences  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
that  of  Illinois,  which  prohibits  shares  under  $50  and  allows  them  to 
be  $2,000,  while  no  one  can  hold  more  than  one  share.  Dividends 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  work  or  product  of  each  shareholder.  "If 
in  any  kind  of  industry  it  should  be  impossible  to  assign  all  share- 
holders to  equally  advantageous  positions  or  Iqcations  in  work,  the 
association  may  provide  that  shareholders  shall  periodically  change 
places,  or  provide  any  other  method  of  equalizing  such  matters  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity."  Ko  association  can  employ  any- 
one except  a  stockholder,  but  the  latter  can  do  so  when  sick,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  his  legal  representative  may  appoint  a  worker  and  so 
keep  the  dividends.  The  principle  of  unlimited  liability  by  the  stock- 
holders for  all  debts  prevails.  It  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  law 
either  knew  nothing  of  cooperation  or  intended  to  have  none  in  Illinois. 

California  enacted  a  law  of  some  value  on  this  subject  in  1895.  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  a  few 
other  States  have  legislated,  but  usually  in  a  very  defective  way.  Out- 
side of  Massachusetts  the  only  two  States  that  have  any  at  all  adequate 
cooperative  legislation  are  Pennsylvania  and  Kew  Jersey. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are,  (1)  prohibition 
of  all  giving  of  creditr(as  in  Wisconsin  in  cooperative  distribution); 
(2)  requirement  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  be  set  aside 
for  propaganda  and  as  a  social  fund;  (3)  dividends  must  be  given  on 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  trade 
of  members,  while  nonmembers  must  receive  one-half  as  high  a  rate  on 
their  trade,  but  the  directors  may  credit  profit  dividends  toward  the 
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payment  of  stock,  antil  it  reaches  the  limit  allowed;  (4)  before  profits 
are  divided,  as  they  must  be  quarterly  according  to  these  general  Eoch- 
dale  principles,  the  fixtures  and  machinery  must  be  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  yearly  and  the  buildings  25  per  cent;  (5)  besides 
certain  other  purposes  for  which  deductions  must  be  made,  the  law 
requires  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  to  which  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures must  be  carried  (the  Massachusetts  law,  which  requires  the 
setting  aside  of  10  per  cent  of  the  profits  until  a  surplus  is  formed  equal 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital,  is  better  on  this  poiut) ;  (6)  division  of  the 
capital  into  (a)  <<  permanent,"  non withdrawable  stock,  transferable  as 
the  by-laws  may  determine,  and  paying  6  per  cent  interest,  of  which 
stock  every  member  must  have  at  least  one  share,  and  {b)  "ordinary'^ 
stock,  paying  5  per  cent,  and  which  may  bo  repaid,  transferred,  or 
withdrawn,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws;  (7)  shares  of  either  kind 
may  be  from  $5  to  $25  value,  and  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  without 
consent  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 

The  New  Jersey  law,  while  lacking  a  few  excellent  features,  and  per- 
haps not  on  the  whole  much  superior  to  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Penn- 
sylvania, is  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  merit  insertion  in  full.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  law,  passed  iu  1884,  is  its  requirement  of  full  details 
in  the  by-laws,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  afterwards. 
Reports  to  the  State,  though  not  sufficiently  complete,  are  required. 
Proxy  voting  is  forbidden.  Every  stockholder  is  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  society,  up  to  the  full  par  value  of  his  share,  if  all  has  not  been 
paid  in.  A  cooperative  society  may  invest  one-third  of  its  capital  in 
another  society,  thus  rendering  legal  a  wholesale  society  on  the  English 
basis.  The  following  is  the  law  of  New  Jersey  relating  to  cooperative 
societies,  approved  March  10, 1884 : 

AN  ACT    TO    PROVIDE  FOR  THE    FORMATION'  AND  REGULATION  OF   COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES  OP  WORKINGMEN. 

1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  persQus,  not  less  than  seven,  resi- 
dents in  this  State,  to  associate  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  any  lawful  mechanical,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  trading  business,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  and  dealing  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  or  chattels,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  selling,  settling,  owning,  leasing,  and  improving  real 
estate  and  erecting  buildings  thereon,  witliin  this  State,  upon  making  and  filing 
a  certificate  of  association,  in  writing,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  as 
such  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation  and  to  possess  aU  the  powers  incident 
thereto. 

2.  That  such  certificate  of  association  shall  set  forth : 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  society  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings,  which  name  shall  have  the  word  ^'cooperative''  as  a  distinguishing  part 
thereof,  but  shall  in  no  respect  be  similar  to  that  of  any  other  society  organized 
under  this  act. 

II.  The  place  or  places  in  this  State  where  the  business  of  such  society  is  to  be 
conducted  and  the  location  of  the  principal  office  of  the  same. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  society  shall  bo  formed. 

IV  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  such  society,  the  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  same  is  divided,  the  par  value  of  each  share,  the  mAW\i«t  vci  VoS-^SviL  '^^ 
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inBtallments  on  the  shares  shall  be  paid,  the  number  of  shares  subscribed,  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  cash  on  account  of  the  same. 

y.  The  terms  of  admission  of  the  members. 

VI.  Mode  of  application  of  profits. 

YII.  The  mode  of  altering  and  amending  the  certificate  of  association  and  the 
by-laws  of  the  society. 

3.  That  the  said  certificate  of  association  shall  be  signed  by  the  persons  originally 
associating  themselves  together,  and  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged  by  at  least 
seven  of  them,  before  an  officer  qualified  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  of  real 
estate,  and  after  being  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  shall  be  recorded  in  the  ofiice  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  such  society  shall  be  established,  and  a  copy  of 
such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries. 

4.  That  the  business  of  every  such  society  shall  be  managed  and  conducted  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  who  shall  respectively  be  members  of  said 
society,  and  shall  be  annually  elected  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  provided 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  and  one  of  such  directors  shall  be  chosen  president 
and  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  treasurer,  and  such  directors  and  officers  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified ;  and  that  such  society 
shall  also  have  a  secretary  and  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  shall  choose  them  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws  thereof. 

5.  That  the  first  meeting  of  such  society  shall  be  called  by  a  notice  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  named  in  the  certificate  of  association,  and  designating  the 
time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  personally  ser\'ed  on  all 
the  persons  signing  said  certificate,  or  by  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  society  shall  have  been  incorporated,  if  such  personal 
service  can  not  be  made;  and  at  such  meeting  so  called,  or  at  any  adjourned  meet- 
ing thereof,  a  majority  of  the  persons  so  signing  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  directors  and  other  officers 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  duly 
qualify,  and  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  such 
society. 

6.  That  the  by-laws  of  such  society  shall  provide : 

I.  For  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  thereof,  and  such  other  regular  and 
special  meetings  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  the  number  of  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
same. 

II.  For  the  election  of  directors  and  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors,  and  their 
respective  powers  and  duties. 

III.  For  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  shall  require. 

lY.  Whether  the  shares,  or  any  number  of  them,  shall  be  transferable,  and  in  case 
it  be  determined  that  the  same  shall  be  transferable,  provision  for  their  transfer 
and  registration,  and  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  same;  and  in  case 
it  shall  bo  determined  that  the  shares  shall  not  be  transferable,  provision  for  pay- 
ing to  members  the  balance  due  to  them  on  withdrawal,  or  of  paying  nominees  in 
cases  hereinafter  mentioned. 

V,  How  members  may  withdraw  from  the  society. 

VI.  Whether  and  by  what  authority  any  part  of  the  capital  may  be  invested  in  or 
on  security  of  another  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed  of  or  its 
supplies  secured. 

YII.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  credit  in  its  business  transactions  may  be  given 
or  taken. 
VIIL  In  what  sum  and  witli  wYiat  svit^U^  th«  treasurer  and  other  fiduciary 
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officers  or  agents  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  respective 
duties. 

IX.  For  the  audit  of  accounts. 

X.  For  the  distribution  of  the  net  profits. 

XI.  For  the  custody,  use,  and  device  of  the  seal,  which  shall  bear  the  corporate 
name  of  the  society. 

7.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  paint  or  affix,  and  shall 
keep  painted  or  affixed,  its  name  on  the  outside  of  every  office  or  place  in  which  the 
business  of  the  association  is  carried  on,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  in  letters  easily 
legible. 

8.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may  bo  addressed,  and  notices  in  writing  of 
the  location  of  such  office,  and  of  any  change  therein,  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  the  office  of  such  society  is  located. 

9.  That  the  capital  stock  of  such  society  shall  be  divided  into  shares  the  par  value 
of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  $50,  and  no  share  shall  be  issued  for  less  than  its 
par  value ;  and  that  no  certificate  of  shares  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  until  the 
shares  are  fully  paid  up. 

10.  That  no  member  of  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  upon 
any  subject,  which  vote  must  be  cast  in  person ;  and  that  the  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  number  of  shares  to  be  held  by  any  one  member. 

11.  That  any  society  incorporated  under  this  act  may  hold  in  its  corporate  name 
any  amount  of  interest  in  any  other  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed 
of  or  its  supplies  secured:  Provided,  That  such  interest  so  held  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  in  value  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  society  holding  said  interest. 

12.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall 
anmially  make  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  condition  of  such  society,  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  issued  and  the  par  value  thereof, 
the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  property  of  the  society  and  of  its  debts  and  liabilities;  and  said 
statement  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  directors,  including  the 
treasurer,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  principal  office 
of  such  society  is  located,  and  that  immediately  thereafter  a  copy  of  such  statement 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
who,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  such  statement  or  upon  the 
written  request  of  five  members  of  such  society,  shall  cause  an  examination  of 
the  books  and  affairs  of  such  society  to  be  made  and  render  a  correct  statement  to  the 
members  thereof;  and  every  member  or  creditor  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  secretary  a  copy  of  such  annual  statement ;  and  every  director  or  other 
officer  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  making  and 
signing  a  false  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  society,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offense  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  coart  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State  by  any  member  or  creditor  of  the  society  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same. 

13.  That  any  member  or  other  person  having  an  interest  in  the  fund  of  any  such 
society  may  inspect  the  books  thereof,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  at  the  office  thereof. 

14.  That  there  shall  be  such  distribution  of  the  profits  of  such  society,  among  the 
workmen,  purchasers,  and  members,  as  shall  be  prescril^ed  in  the  certificate  of  asso- 
ciation, at  such  times  as  therein  prescribed,  as  often  at  least  as  once  in  twelvemonths : 
Provided,  That  no  such  distribution  shall  be  made  until  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  shall  have  been  appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund,  and 
that  such  appropriation  shall  continue  to  be  made  until  there  shall  be  accumulated 
a  sum  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  society. 
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15.  That  any  member  of  such  society,  by  writing  nnder  his  hand,  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  society,  may  nominate  any  person,  being  the  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  or  other  relative  of  snch  member,  to 
whom  his  or  her  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  transferred  at  his 
or  her  decease,  and  from  time  to  time  may  revoke  or  vary  snch  nomination,  by  a 
writing  similarly  delivered ;  and  such  society  shall  keep  a  book,  wherein  the  names 
of  all  persons  so  nominated  and  the  number  of  shares  to  be  transferred  shall  be 
recorded:  Provided,  neverihelesSf  That  in  lieu  of  making  such  transfer  the  society 
may  provide  for  payment  to  all  such  nominees  of  the  full  value  of  shares  intended 
to  be  transferred :  Provided  also,  That  if  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society  the  shares 
are  transferable,  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  such 
shares  by  sale  or  will,  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors. 

16.  That  any  such  society  may  be  dissolved  in  the  manner  in  which  any  other 
corporation  may  be  dissolved  under  existing  laws. 

17.  That  where  the  whole  capital  of  snch  society  shall  not  have  been  paid  in,  and 
the  assets  of  such  society  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  its  debts,  liabili- 
ties, and  obligations,  each  stockholder  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  on  each  share  held  by 
him,  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  amount  of  snch  share,  as  fixed  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  association,  or  such  proportion  as  shall  be  required  to  satisfy  such  debts, 
liabilities,  and  obligations:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  contribution  shall  be 
required  from  any  person  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member,  or  for  any  debt,  liability,  or  obligation  contracted  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  such  society. 

The  foUowiDg  are  copies  of  two  typical  sets  of  by-laws.  The  first 
by-laws  are  sent  to  new  societies,  as  a  model  for  them,  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  second  are  the  by-laws 
of  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  selected 
because  the  society  is  the  largest  in  the  country  on  the  Bochdale  plan. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE 


Article  I. — Name, 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the . 

Article  ll.—OhJeoU, 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  bo  cooperation  on  what  is  known  as  the  Rochdale 
plan.    All  sales  to  be  for  cash. 

Article  III.— Capital  stock. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  in  shares  of  $2  each. 
Shares  may  be  withdrawn  at  thirty  days'  notice  or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the 
committee  of  management. 

Article  IV. — ^fembership, 

Any  person  may  upon  approval  of  the  committee  become  a  member  of  the  society 
by  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  25  cents  each  and  giving  name  and  address. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  on  the 
last in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  the  one  held  in  January  being  con- 
sidered the  annual  meeting. 

Sec  2.  Monthly  general  meetings  shall  also  be  held  on  the  last of  the  month 

for  the  discussions  of  some  question  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  society. 
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NominatioDB  lor  the  coming  vacancies  on  the  committee  shall  he  made  at  the 
monthly  meeting  next  previous  to  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  VI. — Officers  of  the  society. 

Section  1.  The  management  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  &  president,  treasurer, 
recording  clerk,  and  nine  committeemen,  all  of  whom  shall  have  a  vote  and  be  elected 
by  ballot. 

They  shall  have  the  general  management  of  all  business  carried  on  by  or  on  account 
of  the  society,  supervise  the  buying,  and  appoint  the  secretary,  salesmen,  and  other 
X>ersons  necessary  for  conducting  such  business,  and  may  assign  such  persons  such 
remuneration  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  fit. 

Sec.  2.  Two  auditors  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  the  first  term  one  shall  retire  at 
the  meeting  in  January  and  one  at  the  meeting  in  July  in  each  year,  the  first  to 
retire  being  the  one  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  his  election.  They  shall 
be  eligible  for  reelection. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  at  a  general  meeting  may  remunerate  the  committee  and 
auditors  at  such  a  rate  as  they  deem  fit. 

Sec.  4.  All  officers  of  the  society  shall  hold  their  offices  till  others  have  been  chosen 
and  qualified  to  take  their  place,  excepting  those  who,  having  been  elected  for  a 

period  of years  continuously,  may  not  be  reelected  until  the  expiration  of  one 

year.    Any  member  is  eligible  for  office. 

Sec.  5.  After  the  first  election  three  committeemen  shall  retire  at  each  of  the  April, 
July,  and  October  quarterly  meetings,  the  order  of  retirement  being  determined  by 
the  votes,  those  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  their  election  retiring  first, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  the  president,  treasurer,  and  recording  clerk 
shall  retire,  but,  with  the  committeemen,  except  in  the  limitation  named  in  section  4, 
shall  be  eligible  for  reelection,  or  others  luay  be  qualified  in  their  stead.  After  the 
first  term  the  order  of  retirement  will  be  in  the  order  of  election. 

Article  VII. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  society  and  committee,  countersign  all  checks,  and  be  ex  officio 
chairman  of  all  committees;  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  In  his 
absence  a  chairman  may  be  chosen  for  the  occasion. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  sign  all  checks 
and  account  for  all  moneys  paid  him  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  clerk  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  committee  and  record  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  all 
votes  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  may  not  hold  any  other  remunerated 
office  under  the  society. 

Article  yill.— Profits. 

The  profits  of  the  society  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  $10  or  more,  interest  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  the  month. 

Sec.  2.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  society  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  net  profits  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and  2^  per  cent  for 
an  educational  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  net  profits  after  providing  for  interest,  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and 
all  other  claims  and  expenses,  shall  be  divided  among  purchasers  and  employees  in 
such  proportions  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  members  present 
at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  shall  deem  fit,  non-members  to  receive  a  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  that  given  to  members. 

Sxc.  4.  Members  must  leave  one-half  their  dividend  until  owning  ten  shares. 
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Article  IX. — Surplus  capital. 

Should  the  society  find  that  they  have  more  money  than  they  can  reasonably 
employ,  the  committee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  at  a  quarterly  meeting, 
invest  such  surplus  or  portion  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  then  be  decided  upon. 

Article  X. — Special  ^neeting. 

Special  general  meetings  may  be  convened  by  a  written  requisition,  signed  by  ten 
members^  being  sent  to  the  committee,  or  by  three  members  of  the  committee. 

Article  XI. — Quorum, 

Ten  members  at  a  general  meeting  and  five  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  shall 

constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  XII. — Vacancies, 

A  vacancy  of  an  office  occurring  during  a  term,  the  plac-e  may  be  filled  by  vote  of 
the  members  at  a  regular  meeting  or  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the 
committee  until  the  next  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  XIII. — Bonds, 

The  treasurer,  secretary,  salesmen,  or  assistants  and  all  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  members  or  committee  shall  give  such  bonds  or  securities  as  the  committee  may 
deem  sufficient. 

Article  XIV .—Altwation  of  rules. 

Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  these  by-laws  must  be  proposed  in  writing  one 
meeting,  at  least,  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon,  and  shall  not  be  adopted 
unless  by  a  majority  of  members  present  and  voting. 

Article  XV. — Expulsion  of  members. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  member  who  persists  in  conduct 
detrimental  to  the  society's  welfare. 

Article  XVI. — Inspection  of  accounts. 

Any  member  may,  during  reasonable  office  hours,  inspect  all  and  any  of  the 
society's  books  and  accounts,  except  the  private  share  account  of  any  other  member, 
which  he  may  not  inspect  except  by  written  authority  of  said  member. 


by-laws  op  the  ARLINGTON   COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. — Name. 

Section  l .  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  2.  The  place  or  places  of  business  shall  be  at  such  location  or  locations  as 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  All  books  of  account,  securities, 
and  documents  of  the  association,  other  than  such  as  are  required  for  the  carrying 
on  of  business  on  account  of  the  same  elsewhere,  shall  be  kept  at  a  stated  general 
office  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  general  dealers  in  house- 
hold supplies,  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  may  become  a 
meDihet  of  this  association  after  being  proposed  by  a  member,  paying  an  entrance 
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fee  of  50  cents,  and  signing  a  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  take  at  least  one  sliare 
of  stock,  and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  by-laws  of  this  association.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  give  the  person's  name,  trade,  and  address,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  making  the  proposal,  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  with  the  entrance  fee, 
and  entered  by  him  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  approved  by  the  directors, 
he  shall  be  considered  a  member  upon  payment  of  at  least  $1  on  account  of  his 
subscription,  as  otherwise  provided. 

8bc.  2.  Candidates  for  membership  rejected  by  the  directors  shall  have  the  power 
of  appeal  through  any  member  to  the  general  meeting.  Any  person  rejected  shall 
have  his  entrance  fee  returned  on  application. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  office  a  list  of  members'  names,  trades,  and  residences  shall 
be  kept,  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  member  unless  his  name  appears  on  this 
list.  The  names  of  all  persons  who  under  these  by-laws  oease  to  be  members  shall 
be  erased  therefrom. 

Article  IV. — Funds  and  revenues. 

Section  1.  The  permanent  capital  of  this  association  shall  be  in  shares  of  $5  each. 
Each  member  of  this  association  can  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  association  shall  be  invested  by  the  board  of  directors  in  purchase  of 
stock  and  fixtures  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  From  the  absolute  profits,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association,  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
capital  stock. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  the  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly.  The  directors  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 
'  Sec.  4.  After  deducting  from  the  profits  the  amounts  provided  in  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  article,  and  the  amount  assessed  as  State  and  city  tax,  the  remainder  shall  be 
divided  quarterly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  in  purchase  of  goods.  Non- 
members  will  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  that  given 
to  members. 

Sec.  5.  Receipts  from  entrance  fees  shall  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  6.  Interest  will  commence  on  the  first  of  each  month  upon  all  paid-up  shares. 

Sec.  7.  No  interest  will  be  paid  on  shares  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Sec.  8.  Dividends  and  interest  may  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders  at 
their  option,  and  whenever  such  accumulation  amounts  to  the  par  value  of  one 
share,  interest  shall  be  declared  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
article,  provided  that  this  amount,  with  that  of  the  original  shares  invested,  shall 
not  exceed  the  par  value  of  200  shares. 

Sec.  9.  Should  the  directors  find  that  they  have  more  cash  in  the  treasury  than 
they  can  profitably  employ  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  association,  they  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  invest  any  such  portion  of  the  cash  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Article  V. — Officers, 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  ten  other  persons,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk,  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  clerk,  treasurer,  and  eleven  directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
stockholders  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead,  provided  that  it  shall  be  considered  requisite, 
unless  they  may  be  otherwise  disqualified,  to  reelect  one-half  of  the  old  board  at 
each  election.  The  president  sha^l  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  from  their 
number. 
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Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  the  board  of  directors  and  all  other  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  nominated  at  the  quarterly  meeting  immediately  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  at  which  they  are  proposed  for  election.  Should  the  number  nominated 
not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  Tacancies,  the  yearly  meeting  shall  elect  the  re^iuired 
number  not  so  nominated. 

Sec.  4.  An  auditor  should  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  director  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  association  fur  at  least  six  months,  or  be  eligible  for  president  who 
has  not  been  a  director  twelve  months ;  or  if  he  hold  any  other  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  association ;  if  he  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of 
any  contract  with  the  association ;  or  if  he  carries  on  the  same  business  as  the 
association ;  or  if  he  has  a  relative  employed  by  the  association. 

Article  VI. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association  and  board  of  directors,  and,  in  case  of  equal  division,  to  give  the  casting 
vote,  besides  his  own  vote  as  a  member.  He  shall  sign  all  documents  or  certificates 
issued  by  the  association  or  board  of  directors;  shall  hold  in  his  possession  the 
bonds  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  of  the  employees  where  bonds  are  required,  and  shall 
perform  all  other  duties  iisually  appertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  business 
meetings  of  the  association  and  board  of  directors,  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  president,  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  members,  and  shall  serve  all  notices  ordered  by  the 
board ;  he  shall  carry  on  all  correspondence  and  shall  attest  all  documents  issued  by 
the  association  or  board  of  directors,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
property  in  his  possession  beloRging  to  the  association. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  due  from  mem- 
bers and  others,  and  to  disburse  the  same  in  payment  of  claims  against  the  associa- 
tion when  approved  by  an  advisory  committee.  He  shall  keep  such  records  of 
business  transactions  of  the  association  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  association.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  require,  and  shall  deliver 
to  his  successor  all  books,  money,  vouchers,  and  other  property  of  the  association 
in  his  possession. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter's  business, 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  other  officers,  including  stock  on  hand, 
demanding  for  this  purpose  any  information  he  may  see  fit,  and  report  condition  of 
the  same  at  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  VII. — Management. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  control  of  all  business  carried  on  by, 
or  on  account  of,  the  association;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods;  the  engaging  of 
managers  and  of  all  other  persons  necessary  for  conducting  the  business;  providing 
for  places  of  meeting;  the  rates  of  payment  for  work  or  services  done  on  account  of 
the  association,  and  the  regulation  of  salaries  and  securities  of  the  managers  and 
employees,  to  whom  it  may  assign  such  duties  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  meeting,  have 
power  to  lease,  purchase,  or  erect  any  building  or  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
association,  and  to  mortgage,  rent,  or  sell  such  buildings  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  detailed  work  of  the  business  by  the  appointment  of  subcom- 
mittees.   It  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  association,  and  all 
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actfl  and  orders  under  the  powers  delegated  to  it  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  acts  and  orders  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  at  a 
general  meeting  thereof.  Every  question  at  such  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be 
decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  cast.  Seven  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Sec.  4.  The  president,  at  the  request  of  three  members  of  the  board,  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  thereof  by  giving  one  day^s  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk ;  but  no 
business  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice. 
The  board  shall  convene  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  at  their  discretion, 
allowing  three  days'  notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  all  business  carried  on  to  be  regu- 
larly entered  in  proper  books,  and  a  quarterly  report  to  be  made  out  covering  all 
business  to  the  end  of  each  qnart-er,  which,  together  with  all  necessary  vouchers, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  auditor  not  less  than  seven  days  previous  to  such  meeting, 
and  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  as  early  as  possible  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  All  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  open  to  the  attendance  of 
other  members,  but  no  such  member  shall  take  pari  in  its  discussions. 

Article  VIII. — Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  general  meetings  of  this  association  will  be  held  quarterly,  on  the 
last  Wednesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be 
held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  yesir. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  shall  cause  a  special  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  called, 
upon  a  written  request,  signed  by  ten  members  of  the  association.  At  such  meeting 
no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than  that  named  in  such  requisition. 

Sec.  4.  Notices  of  all  meetings  shall  be  posted  by  the  clerk  iu  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  store  or  stores,  three  days  previous  to  the  same.  In  the  case  of  special  meet- 
ings, such  notice  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  association  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  No  subject  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  association  shall  be  introduced  at 
any  of  its  meetings  for  business. 

Article  IX. — General  Begulaiions. 

Section  1.  Quarters  shall  commence  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

Sec.  2.  All  purchases  from  the  association  shall  be  made  strictly  for  cash. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  the  association  shall  be  provided  with  a  book  of  account, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  a  statement  of  shares  held,  with  quarterly  dividends  and 
interest. 

Sec.  4.  Each  purchaser  shall  be  provided  with  checks  or  a  pass  book  at  the  option 
of  the  directors,  which  shall  show  the  amount  of  purchases  on  which  dividend  will 
bo  declared.  The  same  to  be  returned,  as  provided  from  time  to  time  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Sec.  5.  No  intozioating  liquors  shall  be  allowed  on  sale  by  the  association. 

Sec.  6.  Any  complaint  as  to  quality  or  prices  of  goods  sold  by  the  association,  or 
respecting  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  employees,  should  be  made  to  the  directors  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  making  the  complaint,  and  such  complaint  shall  be 
investigated  and  decided  by  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  All  sales  are  to  be  made  at  the  average  retail  market  price. 

Sec.  8.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  his  stock,  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  9.  No  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  in  any  business 
meeting  of  the  association. 
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Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  may  snaimnd  any  member  from  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  the  association  who  persists  in  conduct  injurious  to  the  association, 
until  it  shall  submit  the  matter  to  a  stockholders'  meeting,  giving  the  offender  three 
days'  notice  thereof,  which  meeting  shall  confirm  and  extend  the  action  of  the 
directors,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  proper. 

Articue  X. —  Withdrawals. 

Section  1.  Any  member  of  this  association  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  asso- 
ciation the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  stock  shall  make  a  written  application 
to  the  directors,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  application  the  board 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  such  applicant  the  amount  of  shares  he  may  desire  to 
withdraw,  but  if  the  board  fail  to  pay  or  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  within  thirty 
days,  said  applicant  may  transfer  his  or  her  shares  to  any  other  member,  provided 
the  member  has  not  the  full  number  of  shares  allowed  in  the  by-laws,  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  transfer  his  share  to  persons  not  members  of  the  association  unless  he  first 
obtain  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  consent  shall  be  sifi^ed  by  the 
president  and  clerk,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  association.  In  case  a  mem- 
ber transfer  his  share  or  shares  he  must  surrender  his  certificate  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  board  shall  cause  a  new  certificate  to  be  issued  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  makes  such  transfer. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw  any  shares  he  may  have  in 
the  association  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  XI. — AmendmenU. 

These  by-laws  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  unless  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment be  proposed  in  writing  one  meeting  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon, 
providing,  also,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Article  XII. — Vacancies, 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor,  or  any  of  the 
directors,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  a  substitute  shall  be  elected  at  the  next 
quarterly  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  be  so  modified  as  to  make  him  simply  custodian 
of  the  money,  and  to  entail  no  other  bookkeeping  than  a  simple  cash  account  and 
signing  of  checks  and  certificates,  with  a  true  rendering  of  said  account  when 
called  upon. 

That  the  duties  of  the  clerk  be  made  to  include  all  bookkeeping  and  money  trans- 
actions with  the  members  required  by  the  association,  as  well  as  all  present  duties, 
and  that  he  be  made  the  executive  officer,  under  the  directors,  of  all  duties  assigned 
by  them  from  time  to  time.  That  his  position  be  sufficiently  remunerated  as  to 
insure  a  perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  incumbent,  whose  whole  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  calls  of  the  association^  and  that  he  be  placed  under  equal  bonds 
with  the  treasurer. 


REGEFT  BEPOBTS  OF  STATE  BUEEAUS  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Lahor  and  Industry. 
1895.    William  G.  Bird,  Commissioner,    vi,  211  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  The  milling  industry,  31 
pages;  manofactoring  industries,  40  pages;  the  salt  industry,  11  pages; 
labor,  58  pages;  labor  organizations,  24  pages;  strikes,  7  pages;  sociol- 
ogy? 27  pages. 

The  MiLLiNa  Industry. — Eeports  were  secured  from  190  milling 
establishments  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  this  num- 
ber 21  failed  to  give  sufficient  data  to  justify  tabulation.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  rex>orts  is  presented  in  detail  and  summarized 
for  the  State.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  facts  for 
the  State: 

MILLING  STATISTICS  OF  KANSAS  FOE  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  1895. 


Items. 


Cost  of  plant 

Comniercial  value  of  plant 

Capacity,  24  hours'  run,  barrels. . 

Output  for  year,  barrels 

Sets  of  rolls 

Sets  of  buhrs 

Materials- 
Wheat,  bushels 

Cost 

Com,  bushels 

Cost s 

All  other  grain,  bushels 

Cost 

Prodncts— 

Flour,  wheat,  pounds 

Value 

Com  meal,  pounds 

Talue 

other  flour  or  meal,  pounds  . . 

Value 

Offal,  pounds 

Value , 

Employees — 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  number 

Total  wages  paid  during  year 


ToUl. 


$4,034,851 

|2, 832, 100 

25, 762 

2,241,066 

1,401 

137 

11, 082, 268 

$7, 194, 106 

1.241,609 

$292,932 

567.379 

$57,984 

428. 838, 360 

$5, 600, 494 

25. 871, 654 

$697,968 

5,787.300 

$61,232 

371, 022, 786 

$1,042,599 

1,214 

673 

929 

$153, 126 


MANUFACTUBiNa  INDUSTRIES. — Reports  were  secured  from  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  industry.  These 
reports  represent  42  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  hence 
represent  the  State  at  large.  The  reports  are  presented  in  detail,  by 
industries,  for  each  county.  Answers  are  given  to  numerous  questions 
concerning  employees,  wages,  strikes,  principal  markets  for  product, 
freight  rates,  etc.    The  totals  for  the  six  most  important  questions 
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are  as  follows:  Capital  invested,  $111,11^9279.25;  cost  of  plant, 
$7,768,095;  repairs,  $2,661,376.04;  products,  $67,770,647.14;  materials, 
$50,985,283.06;  wages,  $4,508,078.18. 

The  Salt  Industry. — ^A  historical  and  descriptive  account  is  given 
of  the  salt  industry  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  presented  for  tbe 
industry  by  county  totals.  The  seven  salt  plants  from  which  reports 
were  secured  reported  capital  at  $875,000,  cost  of  plant  at  $260,000, 
value  of  product  at  $261,051.80,  cost  of  materials  at  $58,165.85,  wages 
at  $57,760.77. 

Labor. — A  detailed  tabular  account  is  given  of  reports  received  from 
519  workmen  engaged  in  various  industries  throughout  the  State.  The 
following  statement,  presenting  the  totals  for  five  of  the  industries 
treated,  indicates  the  character  of  the  information  solicited: 

REPORTS  OF  LABORERS,  1695. 


Items. 


Number  reporting 

N  umber  reiK)rting  earnings 

Earnings  foryeur 

Average 

Number  reporting  cost  of  living. 
Cost  of  living  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  savings 

Savings  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  debt 

Debt  for  year 

Average 


Carpenters. 

Miners. 

Barbers. 

20 

59 

36 

20 

56 

35 

$12,818.00 

$640.00 

15 

$22, 512. 80 

$402.01 

46 

$19, 290. 65 

$551.41 

31 

$5, 286. 00 

$352. 40 

4 

$13,895.00 

$302. 06 

8 

$11,544.00 

a  $372. 35 

3 

$632. 75 

b  $158. 20 

6 

$350.00 

$116. 66 

28 

$500.00 

$166.66 

6 

$265.00 
$44.16 

$1,666.00 
$59.50 

$382.00 
$60.33 

$25,206. 
$610. 


41 
41 
60 
99 
34 

$22,802.00 

$670.64 

9 

$1,518.80 

$108.75 

3 

$135.00 

$45.00 


Cigar 
makers. 


33 

32 

$18,213.00 

$569.15 

29 

$9,602.00 

$331.10 

4 

$940.00 

$235.00 

10 

$635.00 

$63.50 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $372.38 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $158.18;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Labor  Organizations. — Of  142  schedules  sent  to  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  92  replies,  suf&ciently  complete  for  tab- 
ulation, were  received.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  for  these 
organizations  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1896. 


Items. 


Membership- 
Increased 

Decreased 

N  0  change 

Total  answering  question 

Wages- 
Increased 

Decreased 

No  change 

Total  answering  question 

Hours  of  work- 
Increased  

Decreased 

No  change 

Total  answering  question 


Number 

of 
organiza- 
tions* re- 
porting. 

Items. 

Number 

of 
organisa- 
tions rs- 
porting. 

41 

Immigration — 

Has  affected  craft 

14 

22 

Has  not  aflected  craft ,,., 

70 

2'i 

Total  answering  question 

Strikes- 
Involved  in................. 

84 

88 

8 

Not  involved  in..... 

SO 

3 

Total  answering  question 

Boycotts- 
Involved  in 

6 

78 

88 

87 

10 

Not  involved  in 

76 

Total  answering  question 

Grievance  or  arbitration  committee- 
Had  troubles  settled  bv 

1 

86 

13 
70 

30 

Did  not  have  troubles  settled  by. . . 
Total  answering  question 

57 

84 

87 

\ 
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Strikes. — An  accoant  is  given  of  the  important  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

Sociology. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  number  of  specially 
prepared  articles  on  the  labor  problem  from  college  professors,  econo- 
mists, and  labor  leaders. 

MONTANA. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Lahor  and  Industry 
of  Montana  for  the  year  ended  November  30j  1895.  James  H.  Mills, 
Commissioner.    205  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  grouped  as  follows :  Introductory, 
21  pages;  economic  statistics  of  counties,  18  pages;  fruit  growing,  19 
pages;  of&cial  directory  of  United  States,  State,  and  county  officials, 
24  pages;  labor  organizations,  railroad  traffic,  wages,  production,  and 
investments,  34  pages;  precious  and  semiprecious  metals,  12  pages; 
agriculture  and  stock  growing,  32  pages;  miscellaneous  statistics,  11 
pages;  laws  of  special  interest  to  wage  earners,  16  pages. 

Economic  Statistics  of  Counties. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  for  the  entire  State  some  of  the  facts  presented  under  this 
title  for  the  different  counties : 

REVENUE,  EXPENSES,  ETC.,  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  18M. 

Revenue  from  licenses $369, 674. 77 

Total  expenses  (a) $1,909,169.80 

Amount  collected  for  public  school  fund  (a) $618, 210. 87 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools  (a) $541,867.14 

Number  of  criminal  cases  begun  by  finding  informations  and  indict- 
ments    465 

Number  of  civil  cases  begun 2, 706 

Number  of  letters  of  administration  granted 307 

Number  of  executions  issued  during  the  year 615 

Number  of  real  estate  transfers 8, 151 

Amount  of  real  estate  transfers $13, 200, 072. 77 

Number  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded 6, 965 

Amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded $10, 470, 249. 62 

Number  of  mechanics'  liens  filed 479 

Amount  of  mechanics'  liens  filed $118, 914. 04 

Number  of  divorces  granted 228 

Number  of  marriage  licenses  granted 1, 598 

Number  of  persons  to  whom  final  naturalization  papers  were  issued.  9, 934 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1,1894 $2,584,910.11 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1, 1895 $2, 856, 053. 71 

Labor  ORaANizATioNs,  Eailboad  Traffic,  Wages,  Produc- 
tion, AND  Investments. — The  name,  location,  date  of  organization, 
and  amount  of  benefits  paid  are  given  for  82  labor  organizations  in 
the  State.  These  organizations  had  a  membership  of  9,186,  of  whom 
36  were  females.    Excluding  persons  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 


a  For  fiscal  year  ended  February  28, 1895. 
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raising,  it  was  estimated  that  81.05  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the 
State  were  in  emplojrment  on  July  1, 1895.  Including  those  engaged 
in  fanning  and  stock  raising,  89.37  per  cent  were  employed.  The 
wages,  employees,  and  traffic  are  shown  for  the  different  railroads  in 
the  State,  and  the  wages,  employees,  capital,  and  production  are  given 
for  selected  industries. 

Preoious  and  Semiprecious  Metals. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  statistics  given  for  the  State  under  this  title: 

ESTIHiiTED  VALUE  OF  METALS  PRODUCED. 


Kind  of  metal. 


Gold $3,651,410 

Silver al6.575,458 

Copper 17,233.719 

~  730,552 


ST! 


Total 


638,191,139 


1895. 


$4,327,040 

023,886,992 

21.114,800 

754,300 


649,063,261 


a  At  coining  value. 


b  Silver  Included  at  coining  value. 


Ageicultube  and  Stock  Geowing. — The  average  production  per 
acre  and  the  average  prices  are  shown  for  farm  products;  also  the 
prox>ortional  amount  of  the  sales  in  Montana  of  the  products  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  imjwrted  products.  The  cost  of 
living  is  indicated  by  tables  showing  the  average  prices  of  different 
commodities. 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  employees  on  farms  and  stock 
ranges  is  shown  for  each  county.  The  following  statement  presents 
the  averages  for  the  entire  State : 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PBB  MONTH,  INCLUDING  BOARD  AND  LODGING,  OF  EMPLOYEES 

ON  FARMS  AND  STOCK  RANGES. 


Class  of  employees. 

Year  ending 
J  une  30—, 

1894. 

1895. 

Foremen 

• 

$56.60 
31.26 
38.  e? 
80.21 
35.09 

$55.99 

Hfird«ra r , r .T T-r-T^.r..»T-rTT- 

31.11 

Ranee  riders 

36.34 

Fanii  hands 

29.52 

Cooks  

35.16 

KEW  JEBSEY. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  October  31, 1895.  Charles 
H.  Simmerman,  Chief,    viii,  251  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:  Panic  inquiry, 
1894-95,  61  pages;  effect  of  occupation  on  the  health  and  duration  of 
the  trade-life  of  workmen,  99  pages;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  11 
pages;  free  public  employment  offices,  5  pages;  cooperative  movement 
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in  Kew  Jersey,  17  pages;  cooperative  bnilding  and  loan  associations  of 
New  Jersey,  53  pages. 

Panic  Inquiry,  1894-95. — ^This  inquiry  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
1893-94,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1894  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  industrial  depression  of 
1893-94.  Statistics  covering  the  year  ending  June,  1895,  were  obtained 
from  196  manufacturers  in  40  general  industries,  showing,  month  by 
month,  the  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Eeturus  were  also  secured  from  93  manufac- 
turers in  39  general  industries,  showing  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  them  during  the  year  ending  June,  1895.  The  figures  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  same 
establishments  during  the  preceding  year. 

All  the  establishments  from  which  returns  were  secured  giving  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  were  in  operation 
in  June,  1893,  and  a  comparative  showing  of  the  reported  facts  is  made 
for  June,  1893,  June,  1894,  and  each  succeeding  month  to  and  includ- 
ing May,  1895.  Of  the  establishments  reporting  these  facts,  86  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and  57 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  products.  The 
establishments  engaged  in  these  two  lines  of  production  constituted 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  reporting. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  establishments  reporting  in  June,  1893, 
June,  1894,  and  in  each  succeeding  month  to  and  including  May,  1895, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES,  JUNE,  1893,  AND  JTJNE,  1894,  TO  MAY.  1895. 

[Each  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  after  June,  1894,  indicates  the  decreaee  or  increase  since 

Jane,  1894.] 


MonUi. 


Jane,  1893 

June,  1894 

July,  1894 

August,  1894... 
September,  1894 
October,  1894... 
November,  1894 
December,  1894 
Jannary,  1895.. 
February,  1895. 
March,  1895.... 

April,  1895 

May,  1895 


Employees. 


Average 
number. 


35, 457 
31,857 
31, 843 
32, 218 
33,140 
33, 933 
34,853 
34,186 
34.506 
34,684 
35, 138 
36,594 
37, 057 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1.1 

4.0 

6.5 

9.4 

7.3 

8.3 

8.9 

10.3 

14.9 

16.3 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


10.2 


Wages. 


Amount. 


$1, 086, 537 

907,558 

868, 319 

922,860 

938, 154 

1,004,121 

971,822 

1, 003, 131 

941,373 

965,646 

1,068,703 

1,081,226 

1, 139, 174 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


I 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


1.7 

3.4 

10.6 

7.1 

10.5 

3.7 

5.3 

17.8 

19.1 

25.5 


16.5 
4.3 


The  figures  secured  from  the  93  establishments  in  39  general  indus- 
tries, showing  the  value  of  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1895,  when  compared  with  similar  figures  from  the  same  establishments 
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for  the  x)receding  year,  show  a  sabstantial  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business.  For  the  year  ending  Jnne,  1894,  the  total  value  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  establishments  referred  to  was  $13,983,883; 
for  the  succeeding  year  the  total  value  of  such  products  was  $16,854,- 
730  5  an  increase  of  $2,870,847,  or  20.5  per  cent. 

Effect  of  Occupation  on  the  Health  and  Duration  of  the 
Tbabe-life  of  Workmen. — The  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject-was 
first  undertaken  by  the  bureau  in  1889.  The  information  sought  for 
was  obtained  from  individual  journeymen  at  work  at  their  respective 
trades,  and  the  data  thus  gathered  are  presented  in  tables,  arranged  by 
occupations,  showing  the  age  at  which  the  workman  began  to  work  at 
his  trade,  his  present  age,  the  age  at  which  he  first  began  to  decline 
(i.  e.,  lose  his  activity  as  a  workman),  the  number  of  years  actually  at 
work,  and  whether  American  or  foreign  born.  The  inquiry  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  returns  have  been  secured  from 
19,947  workmen,  employed  in  nearly  80  occupations.  The  returns 
secured  in  1895  from  1,167  individuals  are  tabulated  in  connection  with 
those  previously  secured. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  results  of  the  investi- 
gation as  to  certain  occupations  in  which  returns  were  secured  from 
comparatively  large  numbers  of  workmen : 

AGE,  YEARS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  OF  WORKMEN  l>f  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS. 


OccapatioDs. 


Bakers 

Bricklayers  and  inaaons 

Carpenters p 

Cigar  makers 

Hat  finishers 

Hat  makers 

Miners,  iron  ore 

Potters,  pressers 

Potters,  kiln  men 

Painters 

Plnmbert 

Printers 

Railroad,  locomotive  en^neers 
Railroad,  locomotive  firemen  .. 

Railroad,  brakomen 

Stoneoatters 


Number 

Average. 

Per  cent 

of  indi- 

begin- 

\'iduals 

Present 

Tears  at 

ning  to 
decline. 

reported. 

age. 

work. 

833 

33.4 

16.9 

6.2 

1,022 

86.4 

18.5 

8.3 

2,732 

36.5 

18.7 

6.4 

J,  061 

31.3 

14.4 

9.8 

1,257 

32.8 

15.0 

12.3 

1.247 

34.5 

15.5 

17.6 

1,269 

34.1 

16.0 

7.1 

455 

30.6 

15.7 

6.4 

297 

32.6 

14.5 

10.8 

1,235 

34.5 

15.0 

12.8 

661 

82.0 

16.0 

10.6 

462 

81.2 

14.5 

9.7 

449 

43.1 

13.5 

30.0 

411 

31.4 

6.6 

5.6 

1,445 

30.2 

8.2 

6.1 

701 

83.5 

19.0 

Per  cent 

Araericnn 

hon. 


26.8 
62.1 
66.6 
(6.8 
09.0 
44.0 
39.6 
49.0 
45.0 
71.8 
82.4 
79.0 
96.0 
96.1 
94.2 
16.5 


Thb  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  distribution  of  visible  tax- 
able wealth  among  those  liable  to  taxation  in  four  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State,  namely,  Camden,  Kewark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson,  has 
been  ascertained  by  means  of  transcripts  made  of  the  tax  duplicates 
for  1895  of  the  cities  named.  The  data  thus  secured  show  that  the 
assessed  valuations  of  $1,000  and  upward  covered  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  each  of  the  four 
cities. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  number  of  persons,  including  firms  and  corporations, 
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assessed  for  taxation  in  1895  in  each  of  the  cities  named,  in  amounts 
under  $1,000,  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  $5,000  and  over: 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF   PROPERTY   AND   NUMBER   OF   PERSONS   ASSESSED  IN 

FOUR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  1895. 


Items. 


Valaations  under  $1,000— 

Amoant 

Per  cent  of  total  yalnation . . . 

Persons  assessed  (b) 

Valuations  from  $1,000  to  $3,000— 

Amount 

Per  cent  of  total  valuation . . . 

Persons  asseBsed'cfr) 

Valuations  of  $5,000  and  over— 

Amount 

Per  cent  of  total  valuation  . . . 

Persons  assessed  {b) 

Total  valuation— 

Amount 

Persona  assessed  (6) 


Camden. 


I 


$2, 756, 644 

8.3 

7,102 

$12, 214. 874 

36.0 

5.818 

$18. 123, 480 

54.8 

962 

$33, 099, 998 

13,882 


Newark. 


$6,676,423 
5.2 

21  482 

$40, 392, 941 

31.6 

16, 933 

$80, 805, 770 

63.2 

4,746 

$127, 875, 134 
43, 161 


Jersey  City. 


$7,460,417 

8.4 

21,681 

$30, 154, 810 

33.7 

11,958 


Paterson. 


$3, 281, 942 

8.3 

10. 916 

$15, 750, 917 

40.0 

5,780 


$51,  784. 395     $20, 354, 607 

57. 9  I  51.  7 

3,275  ;  730 


$89,  399,  622 
36,914 


$39, 387, 466 
17,426 


Total. 


I 


a  $20, 182, 652 

7.0 

61, 181 

e  $98, 506, 316 

34.0 

40,489 

$171, 073. 252 

59.0 

9,713 

$289, 762. 220 
111,383 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $20,175,426;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

b  Including  firms  and  corporations. 

e  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $98,513,542;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

CooPEEATiVE  Movement  in  New  Jersey. — A  historical  and 
descriptive  statement  is  made  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
cooperative  societies  in  tlie  State,  and  separate  accounts  are  given 
of  24  sucli  organizations,  showing  the  nature  of  the  business  carried 
on  by  them^  the  extent  of  their  operations,  and  the  success  or  failure 
attending  their  efforts. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  text  on  this  subject: 

In  the  early  seventies,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  various 
attempts  were  made  in  this  State  to  organize  cooperative  associations 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  farming  implements,  and  articles  of  house- 
hold necessity.  These  were,  however,  mostly  voluntary  associations 
without  any  legal  status  as  corporate  bodies.  A  few  of  them  incorpo- 
rated under  the  general  corporation  law  of  the  State,  but  most  of  them 
simply  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a  form  of  certificate  of 
shares,  etc.  Under  this  plan  of  association  the  members  were  simply 
joint  partners  and  individually  liable  for  all  debts  contracted.  This  for 
a  time  gave  them  almost  unlimited  credit  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles  as  they  chose  to  handle,  but  it  also  operated  to  discourage  mem- 
bers who  possessed  property,  who  on  the  first  reverse  would  become 
alarmed  and  withdraw.  Consequently  most  of  these  enterprises  were 
short  lived.  But  in  1881  the  legislature  passed  an  act  entitled  ^^An  act 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  cooperative  associations  among  working- 
men,^  since  which  time  certificates  of  association  of  40  cooperative 
societies  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
and  industries  and  approved  by  the  chief  as  the  law  requires.  Seven 
of  these  were  organized  for  manufacturing  or  productive  cooperation, 
and  33  for  distribution  or  exchange.  Not  one  of  the  productive  asso- 
ciations ever  began  business.  Of  the  33  distributive  societies  organized 
25  began  business  and  8  did  not.  Of  those  tbat  began  business  10  are 
still  in  operation. 
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(3oaFERATIYE  BUILDIKG  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  KEW  JER- 
SEY.— ^Tbe  new  legislative  reqairement  that  all  State  reports  sball  be 
made  as  of  October  31,  and  compiled  within  one  month  thereafter,  pie- 
Tented  the  complete  tabulation  of  the  statistical  information  retomed 
by  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  State  in  answer  to  inter- 
rogatories issued  by  the  bureau  in  August,  1895,  and  such  tabulations 
as  were  made  could  not  be  analyzed  and  summarized  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  the  following  statement  the  general  statistics  relating  to  shares, 
shareholders,  and  capital  and  profits  are  summarized  for  301  associa- 
tions from  which  returns  were  received,  the  returns  from  associations 
in  operation  less  than  one  year  not  being  included: 

Total  a88ociatioii8  reporting 301 

Shares  in  force 693,810 

Shares  borrowed  on 202,639 

Shareholders 101,619 

Borrowers 25,596 

Installment  dues  on  shares  in  force $29,843,237 

Net  profits  on  shares  in  force $8,070,538 

Net  assets $38,882,110 

The  total  outstanding  indebtedness  reported  by  234  associations 
amounted  to  $1,486,081,  including  overpayments  and  amounts  due  on 
canceled  shares,  but  not  including  net  worth,  unearned  premiums,  and 
undelivered  loans.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  associations  borrowed 
$1,842,202,  and  164  associations  repaid  borrowed  money  to  the  amount 
of  $1,858,319  during  the  year,  the  latter  amount  including  payments  on 
borrowings  of  previous  years.  Two  hundred  and  ninety- four  associa- 
tions reported  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  amounting 
to  $17,272,430  and  $16,206,831,  respectively. 


RECENT  FOKEIOH  STATISTICAL  PUBUGATIOirS. 

La  Petite  Industrie:  Salaires  et  DurSe  du  Travail;  Tome  11,  Le  Vete- 
ment  a  Paris.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndus- 
trie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.    1896.    721  pages. 

Since  its  organization  the  French  labor  bureau  has  been  carrying 
on  a  series  of  investigations  concerning  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
workingmen  in  France.  Several  volumes  giving  the  partial  results 
of  the  investigation  have  been  issued,  but  the  final  volume,  in  which  the 
information  that  has  been  obtained  will  be  summarized  and  analyzed, 
has  not  yet  appeared.  As  a  branch  of  this  general  investigation,  a 
special  investigation  has  at  the  same  time  been  carried  on  concerning 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  minor  industries  at  Paris.  By  minor 
industries  is  meant  such  work  as  is  carried  on  either  in  the  homes  of 
the  workingmen  in  connection  with  stores  and  shops,  or  in  such  small 
industrial  establishments  that  they  scarcely  merit  the  designation  of 
independent  factories.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  industries  of  tailor- 
ing, dressmaking,  bread  baking,  slaughtering,  and  preparation  of 
meats,  etc. 

The  first  volume  related  to  industries  in  connection  with  food  prod- 
ucts, such  as  bakeries,  butcher  shops,  supplies  of  milk,  etc.,  and  was 
issued  in  1893.  (a)  The  second  volume,  giving  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation as  far  as  the  clothing  trades  at  Paris  are  concerned,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  bureau. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  treated  in  these  two  volumes  has  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  a  special  method  of  investigation.  Instead  of 
conducting  the  inquiry  along  identical  lines  for  the  different  industries, 
so  that  results  could  be  assembled  in  general  tables  from  which  general 
statements  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  could  be  deduced,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  up  each  individual  industry,  or  in  cases 
each  individual  occupation  separately,  and  to  write  a  monographic 
treatise  concerning  the  conditions  pertaining  to  it,  to  which  are  added, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  exhibits,  a  series  of  studies  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  a  number  of  particular  establishments. 

The  general  i)ortion  of  each  monograph  thus  first  gives  an  account 
of  the  estimated  number  of  such  establishments  in  Paris,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  industry  is  carried  on,  that  is,  the  mechanical 


a  La  Petite  Indastrie:  Salaires  et  Dar6e  du  Travail;  Tome  I,  L' Alimentation  ^ 
Paris.  Office  dn  Travail,  Miniature  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie  et  dea  Colonies. 
1893. 
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appliances  necessary,  the  number  of  assistants  required,  the  names  of 
the  occupations  of  these  assistants,  their  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the 
chances  that  they  have  for  themselves  becoming  the  heads  of  establish- 
ments, etc.  The  study  of  conditions  in  particular  establishments,  based 
upon  schedules  filled  in  by  M.  Maroussem,  to  whom  this  investigation 
was  intrusted  by  the  bureau,  then  follows. 

In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  investigation  has  been  not  to  make 
either  a  complete  or  even  partial  statistical  census  of  the  industries 
considered,  but  rather  to  present  the  information  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  conditions  of  labor  in  each  and  the  general  problems  sur- 
rounding its  conduct. 

Repartition  des  Salmres  du  Personnel  Ouvrier  dans  les  Manufactures 
de  V£tat  et  les  Compagnies  de  Chemins  de  Fer,  OfQce  du  Travail, 
Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'Industrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T6M- 
graphes.    1896.    154  pp. 

This  report  relating  to  the  wages  of  employees  of  the  Government 
manufactories  and  the  railway  companies  of  France  in  1895  was  pre- 
pared by  the  French  labor  bureau  in  pursuance  of  a  request  by  the 
committee  on  labor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Government 
manufactories  referred  to  comprise  the  20  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  and  the  7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  both  of  which  industries  are  in  France  state  monopolies. 
The  railway  companies  include  all  of  the  7  great  companies  into  which 
the  railway  system  of  France  is  divided,  as  well  as  4  companies  oper- 
ating what  are  called  secondary  lines. 

The  information  is  given  for  each  of  these  three  branches  separately 
and  relate  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  during  a  single  wage  pay- 
ment period.  In  other  words,  the  information  is  not  based  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  year.  In  no  instance  are  wages  given  either  by  single  or 
even  by  the  most  general  grouping  of  occupations,  the  only  divisions 
being  those  according  to  sex,  the  age  periods  12  to  18, 19  to  25,  26  to 
45,  46  to  60,  and  over  60  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the 
employees.  As  the  report  says,  therefore,  "  the  present  investigation 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  indications  rigorously  exact 
concerning  the  absolute  amount  of  wages,  but  rather  as  giving  simply 
a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  various 
workingmen  from  the  standpoint  of  their  earnings." 

The  inquiry  covers  a  total  of  174,864  employees,  of  which  15,120 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  2,120  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  and  157,624  in  railway  transportation. 

Of  the  15,120  employees  of  the  tobacco  factories,  1,446,  or  10  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  13,674,  or  90  i)er  cent,  were  females.  Their  divi- 
sion according  to  age  periods  as  well  as  sex  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  earnings  per  hour  of  all  employees 
is  shown  according  to  sex  and  age  periods.     It  should  bo  stated  that 
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wages  are  here  paid  almost  exclusively  by  the  piece  and  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  hour  basis.    The  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  ten. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT  TOBACCO 

FACTORIES. 


Number  of  employees  receiving — 

All  employees. 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

$0.0676  per 

hoar. 

$0.0677  to 

$0.0801  per 

hour. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

hour. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

hour. 

Over$ 
per  I 

Male. 

0.1255 
lour. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

7 

2 

19 

13 

6 

47 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

6 

107 

1,255 

301 

34 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
vrages 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver< 

age 

wages 

12  to  18 years. 
19  to  25  years. 
26  to  45  years. 
46  to  60  years. 
Over  60  years. 

34 

377 

6,252 

2,771 

281 

1 

5 

113 

48 

9 

10 

66 

1,431 

431 

28 

""is 

502 

108 

43 

1 

8 

28 

947 

386 

77 

$0,039 
.095 
.J02 
.104 
.100 

50  $0,058 

560     .  062 

9,145]    .002 

3.6671     .060 

352     .  058 

4 

225 

84 

11 

9          2 

149        88 

53i        43 

9          8 

! 

1 
58 
11 



Total.. 

9,715 

176 

1,966 

758   1,703 

324 

220l       14l|        70 

1            1 

1,446 

.102 

13,674 

.062 

The  above  table  shows  a  marked  difference  in  the  wages  of  male  and 
female  employees.  While  but  3  ^ev  cent  of  the  males  earn  $0.0676  or 
less  per  hour,  71  per  cent  of  the  females  receive  not  more  than  that 
amount  of  pay.  The  average  wages  of  all  male  employees  is  stated  at 
$0,102  per  hour  and  of  female  employees  at  $0,062  per  hour. 

In  the  Government  match  factories  the  proportion  of  employees  who 
are  males  is  somewhat  larger,  676,  or  32  per  cent,  being  of  that  sex, 
and  1,444,  or  68  per  cent,  being  females.  A  table  similar  to  the  one 
just  given  for  tobacco  factory  employees  shows  their  average  earnings 
according  to  sex  and  age  periods.  Here  also  ten  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT  MATCH 

FACTORIES. 


Number  of  employees  receiving— 

All  employees. 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

$0.0676  per 

hour. 

$0.0677  to 

$0.0801  per 

hour. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

hour. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

hour. 

Over  $0.1255 
per  hour. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

12 

f  39 

102 

14 

3 

170 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

4 

16 

69 

14 

7 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

1 
20 
88 

6 

Fe- 
male. 

1 

5 

17 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
3 
2 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

$0,073 
.087 
.100 
.093 
.083 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

12  to  18  years. 
19  to  25  years. 
26  to  45  years. 
46  to  60  years. 
Over60year8. 

63 
349 
294 

40 
0 

17 
133 
164 

22 
3 

8 

23 

122 

31 

R 

9 

114 

184 

16 

1 

...... 

70 
8 

25 

109 

451 

73 

18 

91 

604 

661 

78 

10 

$0,056 
.062 
.073 
.069 
.067 

1 

Total.. 

752 

110 

339 

102 

824 

115 

23 

89 

6 

676 

.097 

1,444 

.068 

Though  still  considerable,  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of 
male  and  female  employees  as  here  shown  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tobacco  workers.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  and  52 
per  cent  of  the  women  received  $0.0676  i)er  hour  or  under.  The  aver- 
age earnings  for  all  the  employees  were,  for  the  men  $0,097,  and  for 
the  women  $0,068  per  hour. 
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The  total  number  of  employees  of  the  railroads  concerniug  which 
information  was  obtained  was  157,624.  Of  these,  138,587,  or  88  per 
cent,  were  male,  and  19,037,  or  12  per  cent,  female.  The  women  are 
almost  entirely  gate  keepers  or  watchmen  along  the  road.  They  are 
generally  provided  with  houses  and  attend  to  their  house  duties  as 
well.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  men  vary  from  9  to  12  per  day,  and 
those  of  the  women  from  10  to  15,  In  view  of  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  women,  however,  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor  has 
little  significance.  The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
way employees  according  to  sex  and  age  i>eriods.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  a  showing  separately  for  those  employees  who  are  paid 
by  the  month  and  who  constitute  the  higher  grades  of  employees  and 
those  paid  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  or  the  workingmen  proper. 


AVEBAGE  EABinXGS  PEB  HOUR  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  ON  GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAYS. 


Number  of  employees  receiviBg— 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

$0.0676  per 

hoar. 

$0.0677  to 

$0.0801  per 

hour. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

hour. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

hour. 

Over  $0.1255 
per  hour. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

12  to  18  years 

19to  25  years 

26  to  45  years 

46  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

1,325 

5,311 

22.808 

2,732 

199 

364 
1,005 
1,827 

457 
59 

82 

1,202 

9,115 

2,339 

191 

...... 

16 

1,071 

9,026 

3,008 

369 

...... 

3 

222 

3,117 

1,214 

172 

1,456 

7.898 

46,396 

10.475 

1,069 

964 

92 

2,330 

1,182 

158 

•1.005 

1,831 

458 

00 

Total 

32,375 

3,712 

12,929 

5 

13,520 

1 

4.728 

3,762 

67.314      3,718 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  MONTH  OF  HIGHER  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

RALLWAYS. 


Employees  receiving  per  month- 

Age. 

Less  than 
$13.70. 

From  $13.70 
to  $21.23. 

From  $21.42 
to  $31.85. 

From  $32.04 
to  $43.43. 

$43.62  or 
over. 

Total. 

Msle. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

12  to  18  years 

19  to  25  years 

26  to  45  years 

46  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

8 

28 

802 

52 

5 

18 

877 

11,549 

2,744 

105 

5 

500 

24,201 

6,342 

176 

"**6" 
16 

1 

1 

285 

20,085 

8,118 

141 

14 

911 

52, 191 

17,783 

374 

13 

2 
1 
5 

1 

77 
4,099 
1,864 

47 

21 

2,904 

1,407 

5 

884 

11,566 

2,750 

106 

Total 

895 

15,288 

31.224 

22 

28,630 

9 

6,087 

4.837 

71.273     15,319 

In  considering  this  table  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  railway  companies  contribute  materially  in  a  great  many  ways  to 
the  support  of  their  employees.  About  15  per  cent  of  all  employees 
are  housed  by  the  companies.  In  addition,  most  of  them  provide  free 
medical  attendance  and  supplies  in  case  of  sickness,  and  make  provision 
for  x>6nsions  for  their  employees  after  they  have  become  incapacitated 
for  work  through  accident  or  old  age.  The  average  value  of  all  of 
these  benefits  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a  15  per  cent  addition  to 
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the  wages.  The  average  wages  of  employees  according  to  age  periods 
is  not  given,  but  the  average  wages  of  the  men  is  stated  to  be  $0.0869 
X)er  hour. 

Statistica  degli  Scioperi  avvenuti  nelV  Industria  e  nelV  Agricoltura 
durante  V  anno  1894.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Gom- 
mercio,  Direzione  Generale  della  Statistica.    1896.    53  pp. 

This  report  emanates  from  the  general  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Italian  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  In  pre- 
senting it  here  the  same  general  plan  is  followed  with  the  data  for  1894 
as  in  "  Strikes  in  Italy  in  recent  years,"  published  in  Bulletin  Ko.  1, 
which  covered  the  period  from  1879  to  1893,  inclusive. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1894  there  were  109  strikes,  of  which  104 
reported  the  number  of  strikers  as  27,595,  an  average  of  265  strikers  to 
each  strike.  It  appears  that  about  one-half  of  the  strikes  took  place 
in  northern  Italy,  the  main  seat  of  the  great  industries;  but  Sicily  and 
Lazio  report  also  a  great  number.  The  total  number  of  strikes  in  1894 
was  less  than  during  any  one  of  the  five  years  preceding  (less  strikers 
in  1889—23,322). 

Of  the  109  strikes,  12  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence  and  11 
by  minor  disturbances.  The  rest  were  conducted  in  a  perfectly  orderly 
manner.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  11  strikes  the  strikers  received 
assistance  from  associations  of  resistance,  but  this  number  is  certainly 
below  the  truth,  as  in  many  instances  the  assistance  is  not  tendered 
oi)enly  but  secretly. 

A  table,  the  details  in  which  are  given  by  provinces,  shows  that 
19,766  of  the  27,595  strikers  were  adult  males,  3,890  adult  females,  and 
3,939  children  (15  years  of  age  and  under  of  both  sexes),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  females  and  children  formed  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  stiikers. 

The  most  important  strikes,  so  far  as  the  number  of  persons  involved 
is  concerned,  took  place  in  the  sulphar  mines  of  Sicily  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment cigar  factory  at  Lucca.  Kone  of  these  strikes  terminated  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  strikers  to  each 
strike  for  the  years  1878  to  1894: 

AVEBAGE  NITliBEB  OF  STBIKEBS  FEB  STBIKE,  1878  to  18M. 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Average^ 
number  of 

strikers 
per  strike. 


165 
144 
227 
212 
130 
193 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


ArerageJ 
nnmberof 

strikers  { 
per  strike.; 


29« 
398 
177 
868 
293 
187 


Year. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Average 
numljer  of 

strikers 
per  strike- 


289 
272 
263 
253 
265 
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This  exhibit  is  followed  by  a  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes  and 
strikers  and  per  cent  of  whole  namber  of  each  according  to  the  caoses 
for  which  strikes  were  undertaken: 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  18M. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against  reduction  of  wages 
Against  increase  of  hours  . . 
other  causes 

Total  classified 

Not  classified 

Grand  total 


strikes. 


Xnmber.  Percent. 


48 

12 

12 

2 

32 


104 
5 


109 


44 

12 

11 

2 

31 


100 


Strikers. 


Namber.   Fereeot 


17.685 

2,539 

1.498 

330 

5,543 


27.595 


61 
9 
6 
I 

ao 


100 


The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  for  the  year  1894: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1894. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

FaUed. 

Cause  or  ot^Mt. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num. 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

P«sr 
cent. 

For    increase    of 
wages 

18 
2 

4 

39 
17 
33 

2.720 

155 

1,007 

15 

• 

6 
67 

18 

4 
2 

39 
83 
17 

4,511 

1,359 

67 

26 

54 

5 

10 
6 
6 

2 

15 

22 

50 

50 

100 
48 

10,454 

1,025 

424 

330 
3.253 

50 

For  reduction   of 
hours 

40 

Against  reduction 
of  waff  es 

28 

Against  increase  of 
hours     ...... 

100 

Other  oaoses 

all 

36 

al,472 

28 

5 

16 

668 

11 

61 

All  causes... 

a35 

84 

05.354 

10 

29 

28 

6,505 

24 

39 

38   15,486 

57 

a  The  flsures  as  given  are  according  to  the  summary  table  as  printed  in  the  report.  It  appears, 
Arom  the  detail  table,  howeyer,  that  one  strike  of  250  strikers  has  been  omitted  in  making  up  the  sum* 
mazy. 


In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  per  cents  of  strikes  which  suc- 
ceededy  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  together  with  the  per  cents  of 
strikers  engaged  therein,  for  the  years  1878-1891  to  1894. 
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RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1878-1891  to  1894. 


Year. 


1878>1891. 

1892 

18D3 

1894 


Per  cent  of  strikes. 


Sue* 
cessful. 


16 
21 
28 
34 


Partly 
suc- 
cessful. 


43 
29 
38 
28 


Failed. 


41 
60 
34 
38 


Per  cent  of  strikers. 


Suc- 
cessful. 


25 
29 
29 
19 


Partly 

suc- 
cessful. 


47 
19 
44 
24 


FaUed. 


28 
5S 
27 

67 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  successful  strikes  increased 
steadily  from  10  per  cent  in  1878-1891  to  34  per  cent  in  1894.  This  ris- 
ing tendency,  however,  does  not  hold  good  when  the  per  cent  of  persons 
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benefited  is  considered,  which  is  shown  to  have  been  less  in  1894  than 
in  preceding  years. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1894,  a  classification  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  the  industries  in  which  the  strikers  were  employed : 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  1894. 


Indnstry. 


WeaTen,  spinners,  and  carders 

Miners  and  ore  dixgers 

Mechanics 

Eoonders 

Railroad  employees 

Day  laborers 

Masons  and  stonecntters 

Kiln  and  furnace  tenders 

Hat  makers 

Tannera 

Dyers 

Bakers  and  pastry  cooks 

Joiners 

Glass  workers 

Omnilras  drivers  and  conductors 

Boatmen 

Cart  drivers ^ 

Porters  and  coal  carriers 

other  industrlea « 

Total , 


Strikes. 

• 

Report- 

Total. 

ing  num- 
ber of 

strikers. 

15 

15 

21 

16 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

3 

2 

2 

11 

11 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

10 

109 

104 

Strikers. 


2,514 

13,318 

182 

35 

1.697 

3  044 

1.130 

482 

258 

603 

412 

525 

50 

25 

208 

32 

540 

105 

2,53 


27,595 


In  1894  there  were  323^61  days  of  work  lost  in  103  strikes  reported, 
which  shows  an  average  loss  of  3,138  days  of  work  per  strike. 

By  the  law  of  June  15, 1893,  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
were  authorized  to  be  organized  in  the  various  industrial  centers  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1894  none  had  been  created. 

The  report  closes  with  a  fully  annotated  table  showing,  by  j)rovinces 
and  for  each  strike,  the  locality,  date  of  beginning,  occupation,  sex,  and 
number  of  strikers,  cause  or  object  of  strike,  result,  whether  accompa- 
nied by  threats  or  acts  of  violence,  duration  of  strike  in  days,  and  total 
number  of  days  of  work  lost. 
6269— Ko.  6 7 
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[This  subject,  beg^n  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  successive  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisioDs  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long,  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISI015TS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Appbopbiation  op  Money  in  Aid  of  Textile  Schools — Con- 
stitutionality OF  Statute — Hanscom  et  al  v.  City  of  LowelL  43 
Northeastern  Reporter^  page  196. — ^This  case  was  brought  in  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  petition  of  ten  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Lowell,  against  the  defendant  city,  to  restrain  the  payment  of  $25,000, 
appropriated  by  the  city  council,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School.  The  money  was  voted  in  aecordance  with  chapter  475 
of  the  acts  of  1895,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  cities  in  which  cer- 
tain conditions  exist  may  associate  themselves  together,  by  agreement 
in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  textile 
school,  and  that  any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation  is  organized  may 
appropriate  and  pay  to  such  corporation  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

The  court  rendered  its  decision  February  29,  1896^  and  dismissed  the 
petition.  The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Allen,  and 
is  as  follows : 

The  establishment  of  a  textile  school  in  a  large  manufacturing  city 
may  be  of  such  special  and  direct  benefit  to  the  city  as  to  warrant  the 
appropriation  by  it  of  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  school,  although 
persons  from  elsewhere  may  be  members  or  trustees  of  the  corporation, 
or  may  be  admitted  to  be  taught  therein.  It  is  in  aid  of  manufactures, 
which  the  constitution  (part  2,  c.  5,  sec.  2)  enjoins  the  legislature  to 
encourage,  and  thp  statute  (St.  1895,  c.  475)  falls  within  the  doctrine 
of  Merrick  v.  Inhabitants  of  Amherst,  12  Allen,  500,  and  is  constitu- 
tional. See  also  Jenkins  v.  Inhabitants  of  Andover,  103  Mass.,  94, 1U3. 
Petition  dismissed. 


Assignment  fob  the  Benefit  of  Ceeditobs  —  Pbeferbed 
Claims — Wages — In  re  Scott  et  al,  42  Northeastern  Reporter ^  page 
1079. — In  the  final  accounting  by  William  E.  Scott  and  Alexander  T. 
Brown,  assignees  of  William  A.  Drake,  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
general  term,  rendered  a  judgment  reversing  an  order  of  the  county 
court  of  Orange  County,  denying  a  motion  by  Laura  C.  Aber  for  allow- 
ance of  claim  for  wages,  prepared  under  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of 
660 
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1886.  From  this  judgment  the  National  Bank  of  Port  Jervis,  a  cred- 
itor, appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  rendered  its  decision  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1896,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  as  delivered 
by  Judge  Haight: 

The  question  raised  upon  this  appeal  calls  for  a  construction  of  chap- 
ter 283  of  the  laws  of  1886,  which  is  as  follows:  "  In  all  distributions 
of  assets  under  all  assignments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  the  wages 
or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  employees  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors, at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment,  shall  be  preferred 
before  any  other  debt,  and  should  the  assets  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors not  be  suf&cient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claims  preferred,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata 
to  the  amount  of  each  such  claim." 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the  wages  or  salaries 
preferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  those  only  of  employees 
who  are  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the  time  of  his  exe- 
cuting the  assignment.  We  are  unable  to  adopt  this  view.  It  would 
practically  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  assignor  by  discharg- 
ing his  employees  the  day  before  the  execution  of  the  assignment  could 
evade  its  provisions.  The  language  of  the  act  does  not  require  such  a 
construction.  It  is  the  "  wages  or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  assignment"  that  are  preferred,  and  the  preference  is  not  limited 
to  the  wages  and  salaries  of  those  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment.  This,  we  think,  is  the  fair  reading  and  mean- 
ing of  the  provision. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  we  think  the  general  term  has 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the  act  was  not  intended  to  be  retroactive, 
and  to  create  a  preference  in  favor  of  employees  for  wages  earned  prior 
to  its  passage.  This  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Eemington,  supra  [16  Northeastern  Reporter,  p.  680],  with  reference 
to  the  act  creating  a  preference  of  the  wages  of  employees,  etc.,  in  cor- 
porations where  a  receiver  had  been  appointed.  It  was  held  that  that 
act  was  not  retroactive,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  views  there  expressed 
have  been  approved  by  this  court.  That  act  and  the  one  we  now  have 
under  review,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  are  similar,  and  the 
same  construction  should  be  given  to  each. 


Attorneys'  Fees  in  Suits  for  Wages— Lien  for  Waoes — 
Ackley  v.  Black  Sawk  Gravel  Mining  Co.  et  al.  44  Pacific  Reporter,  pa^ge 
330, — This  action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Sierra  County, 
Cal.,  by  one  David  Ackley  to  establish  and  enforce  a  lien  for  wages. 
A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  carried 
the  case  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court 
rendered  its  decision  March  24,  1896,  and  its  opinion,  delivered  by 
Commissioner  Searls,  and  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  is  given  below : 

This  is  an  action  to  recover  from  the  corporation  defendant  for  work, 
labor,  and  services  performed  by  plaintiff  for  said  defendant,  and  to 
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[This  sabject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continued  in  sucoessive  ieenes,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  declBions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long,  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UKDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Appbopbiation  op  Money  in  Aid  of  Textile  Schools— Con- 
stitutionality OF  Statute — Hanscom  et  al.  v.  City  of  LowelL  43 
Northedstern  Reporter ^  page  196. — This  case  was  brought  in  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  petition  of  ten  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Lowell,  against  the  defendant  city,  to  restrain  the  payment  of  $25,000, 
appropriated  by  the  city  council,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School.  The  money  was  voted  in  accordance  with  chapter  475 
of  the  acts  of  1895,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  cities  in  which  cer- 
tain conditions  exist  may  associate  themselves  together,  by  agreement 
in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  textile 
school,  and  that  any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation  is  organized  may 
appropriate  and  pay  to  such  corporation  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

The  court  rendered  its  decision  February  29,  1896,  and  dismissed  the 
petition.  The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Allen,  and 
is  as  follows : 

The  establishment  of  a  textile  school  in  a  large  manufacturing  city 
may  be  of  such  special  and  direct  benefit  to  the  city  as  to  warrant  the 
appropriation  by  it  of  a  sura  of  money  in  aid  of  the  school,  although 
persons  from  elsewhere  may  be  members  or  trustees  of  the  corporation, 
or  may  be  admitted  to  be  taught  therein.  It  is  in  aid  of  manufactures, 
which  the  constitution  (part  2,  c.  5,  sec.  2)  enjoins  the  legislature  to 
encourage,  and  the  statute  (St.  1895,  c.  475)  falls  within  the  doctrine 
of  Merrick  v.  Inhabitants  of  Amherst,  12  Allen,  500,  and  is  constitu- 
tional. See  also  Jenkins  v.  Inhabitants  of  Andover,  103  Mass.,  94, 103. 
Petition  dismissed. 


Assignment  fob  the  Benefit  of  Ceeditobs  —  Pbefebbed 
Claims — Wages — Tn  re  Scott  et  al.  42  Northeastern  Reporter^  page 
1079. — In  the  final  accounting  by  William  E.  Scott  and  Alexander  T. 
Brown,  assignees  of  William  A.  Drake,  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
general  term,  rendered  a  judgment  reversing  an  order  of  the  county 
court  of  Orange  County,  denying  a  motion  by  Laura  C.  Aber  for  allow- 
ance of  claim  for  wages,  prepared  under  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of 
660 
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1886.  From  this  judgment  the  National  Bank  of  Port  Jervis,  a  cred- 
itor, appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  rendered  its  decision  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1896,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  as  delivered 
by  Judge  Haight: 

The  question  raised  upon  this  appeal  calls  for  a  construction  of  chap- 
ter 283  of  the  laws  of  1886,  which  is  as  follows:  "  In  all  distributions 
of  assets  under  all  assignments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  the  wages 
or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  employees  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors, at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment,  shall  be  preferred 
before  any  other  debt,  and  should  the  assets  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claims  preferr^,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata 
to  the  amount  of  each  such  claim." 

It  is  contended  on  behnlf  of  the  appellants  that  the  wages  or  salaries 
preferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  those  only  of  employees 
who  are  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the  time  of  his  exe- 
cuting the  assignment.  We  are  unable  to  adopt  this  view.  It  would 
practically  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  assignor  by  discharg- 
ing his  employees  the  day  before  the  execution  of  the  assignment  could 
evade  its  provisions.  The  language  of  the  act  does  not  require  such  a 
construction.  It  is  the  "  wages  or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  assignment"  that  are  preferred,  and  the  preference  is  not  limited 
to  the  wages  and  salaries  of  those  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment.  This,  we  think,  is  the  fair  reading  and  mean- 
ing of  the  provision. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  we  think  the  general  term  has 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the  act  was  not  intended  to  be  retroactive, 
and  to  create  a  preference  in  favor  of  em]>loyees  for  wages  earned  prior 
to  its  passage.  This  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Bemington,  supra  [16  Northeastern  Reporter,  p.  680],  with  reference 
to  the  act  creating  a  preference  of  the  wages  of  employees,  etc.,  in  cor- 
porations where  a  receiver  had  been  appointed.  It  was  held  that  that 
act  was  not  retroactive,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  views  there  expressed 
have  been  approved  by  this  court.  That  act  and  the  one  we  now  have 
under  review,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  are  similar,  and  the 
same  construction  should  be  given  to  each. 


Attorneys'  Fees  in  Suits  for  Wages— Lien  for  Waoes — 
Ackley  v.  Black  Hawk  Gravel  Mining  Co.  et  ah  44  Pa^nfic  Reporter ^  page 
S30, — This  action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Sierra  County, 
Cal.,  by  one  David  Ackley  to  establish  and  enforce  a  lien  for  wages. 
A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  carried 
the  case  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court 
rendered  its  decision  March  24,  1896,  and  its  opinion,  delivered  by 
Commissioner  Searls,  and  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
case,  is  given  below : 

This  is  an  action  to  recover  from  the  corporation  defendant  for  work, 
labor,  and  services  performed  by  plaintiff  for  said  defendant,  and  to 
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have  the  value  thereof  declared  a  lien  upon  the  property  of  said  defmd- 
ant  under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  oi 
California  approved  March  31, 1891,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  corpora- 
tions." The  other  defendants  are  made  parties,  and  averred  to  have, 
or  claim  to  have,  some  interest  in  the  property  of  the  corporation  or 
lieu  thereon,  etc.  Plaintiff  had  judgment  against  the  corporation  for 
$397  for  wages,  a  counsel  fee  of  $100,  and  costs  taxed  at  $27.35,  making 
a  total  of  $524.35,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  valid  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  defendant  described  therein,  and  superior  aud 
paramount  to  any  lien  or  interest  of  the  other  defendants,  and  decreeing 
the  property  so  subject  'to  said  lien  to  be  sold  in  satisfaction  thereof. 
Defendants  appealed  from  the  judgment,  and  the  cause  comes  up  on 
the  judgment  roll  without  a  statement  or  bill  of  exceptions.  The  stat- 
ute in  question  is  brief,  and  we  quote  it  in  full.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  shall 
pay  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  it  the  wages  earned  by 
and  due  them  weekly  or  monthly,  on  such  day  in  each  week  or  month 
as  shall  be  selected  by  said  corporation. 

"Sec.  2.  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act 
shall  entitle  each  of  the  said  mechanics  and  laborers  to  a  lieu  on  all 
the  property  of  said  cori>oration  for  the  amount  of  their  wages,  which 
lien  shall  take  preference  over  all  other  liens,  except  duly  recorded 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust;  and  in  any  action  to  recover  the  amount 
of  such  wages,  or  to  enforce  said  lien,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  which  shall 
form  part  of  the  judgment  in  said  action,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
an  attachment  against  said  property." 

Various  points  are  made  by  appellant  in  favor  of  reversal,  one  only 
of  which  need  be  noticed.  The  complaint  is  for  work,  labor,  and  serv- 
ices performed  by  plaintiff  for  the  corporation  defendant,  and,  so  fiir 
as  essential  to  the  point  in  hand,  is  as  follows:  "That  between  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1892,  and  the  1st  day  of  May,  1894,  plaintiff  performed 
twenty-four  months'  service  for  defendant.  Black  Hawk  Gravel  Mining 
Company,  as  watchman  of  its  property,  known  as  the  ^Jenkins  Eaueh 
property,' hereinafter  described,  which  said  services  were  performed  by 
plaintiff  for  said  defeudant  corporation  at  its  request;  that  said  serv- 
ices were  reasonably  worth  $2,190 ;  that  no  part  thereof  has  been  paid." 

The  findings  are  in  almost  the  exact  language  of  the  complaint,  except 
that  the  court  finds  the  value  of  the  services  were  $480,  and  that  $83 
has  been  paid  on  account  thereof.  There  is  no  allegation  or  finding 
that  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  week  or  month,  or  that  his  wages 
were  '^  due  weekly  or  monthly." 

In  Keener  v.  Irrigation  Company  (decided  by  department  1  of  this 
court,  December  31, 1895),  43  Pac.,  14,  this  same  statute  was  under 
review,  and  the  court,  speaking  through  Harrison,  J.,  said:  "By  the 
terms  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  it  does  not  api)ly  to  all  corpora- 
tions, but  only  to  those  who,  while  doing  business  in  this  State,  employ 
laborers  aud  mechanics  by  the  week  or  month,  whose  wages,  under 
the  terras  of  their  employment,  are  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  It 
does  not  purport  to  impose  upon  those  corporations  any  duty  or  lia- 
bility toward  all  the  mechanics  or  laborers  whom  it  may  employ,  or  to 
create  a  right  in  favor  of  those  of  its  employees  whose  wages  are  not 
earned  or  ])ayable  by  the  week  or  by  the  month.  As  the  remedy  sought  • 
to  be  enforced  herein  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  plaintiff' to  bring  himself  within  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
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and  to  show  that  the  wages  earned  by  him  were '  due  weekly  or  monthly.' 
His  complaint  is,  however,  defective  in  this  respect^  and  contains  no 
allegation  concerning  the  times  at  which  the  wages  were  payable,  or 
that  he  was  employed  at  weekly  or  monthly  wages;  and,  from  the  alle- 
gations in  reference  thereto,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  agreement 
upon  this  point."  Following  the  case  above  quoted,  we  add:  As  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1891,  that  provision  of  the  judgment  allowing  him  a  counsel  fee  was 
unauthorized.  We  recommend  that  the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  sum  of  $397,  as  wages  and  costs,  be  affirmed,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  judgment  awarding  counsel  fees,  and  declaring  that  plain- 
tiff is  entitled  to  a  lieu  upon  the  property  of  the  corporation  defendant, 
and  directing  a  sale  of  such  property,  be  reversed,  and  that  appellant 
recover  its  costs  on  this  appeaL 


Chinese  Laborers — ^Deportation —  United  States  v.  Sing  Lee.  71 
Federal  Reporter^  page  680. — This  case  arose  under  chapter  50  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1891-92,  as  amended  by  chapter  14  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1893-94,  providing  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. The  action  was  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  and  the  decision  of  said  court  was  rendered 
January  7, 1896. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
District  Judge  Bellinger,  which  appears  below  in  part: 

This  is  a  proceeding  for  the  deportation  of  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  Chinese  laborer,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  register 
as  required  by  law.  The  defendant  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  has  lived  many  years.  He  swears,  and  proves  by  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  Chinese  witnesses,  that  he  is  a  merchant 
doing  business  in  San  Francisco.  It  appears  that  he  is  the  lessee  of 
some  fruit  land  in  California  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  which  he  employs 
laborers;  and  the  fact  is  stipulated  in  the  case  that  he  performed  man- 
ual labor  in  aiding  the  laborers  employed  by  him  to  work  said  farm  in 
caring  for  the  fruit  during  its  growth  and  picking.  It  is  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
established  that  a  Chinese  i)er8on  who  works  for  others  for  short  periods 
of  time,  or  who  regularly  works  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  sale 
by  himself,  is  a  laborer,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
acts.  The  lease  referred  to,  as  appears  from  the  copy  in  evidence,  was 
entered  into  August  6, 1894,  and  is  for  a  certain  ranch  adjoining  the 
town  of  Peuryn,  in  Placer  County,  Cal,  The  term  of  the  lease  is  from 
October  1, 1894,  to  the  last  day  of  September,  1897.  The  labor  per- 
formed by  the  defendant  was  performed,  it  must  be  presumed,  within 
the  term  of  the  lease,  and  after  October  1, 1894;  and  this  presents  the 
question  whether  a  person  shown  to  have  been  a  merchant  at  the  date 
of  the  act  in  question  [chapter  50,  acts  of  1891-92],  and  who  continued 
to  be  such  merchant  until  after  the  time  within  which  laborers  were 
permitted  to  register,  is  liable  to  deportation  if,  after  such  time,  he 
becomes  a  laborer.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  person  is  not  liable 
to  deportation. 

The  act  in  question  made  it  the  duty  of  all  Chinese  laborers  within 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  procure  a 
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certificate  of  residence.  A  merchant  was  not  required  to  procure  such 
certificate.  Being,  therefore,  lawfully  here,  and  having  observed  all 
the  requirements  of  the  acts  of  Congress  affecting  his  race,  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  law  to  make  an  act  of  labor  thereafter  performed  by  him 
a  crime  punishable  with  heavy  penalties. 

In  addition  to  these  considerations,  the  fact  that  this  defendant  has 
had  for  many  years  a  fixed  residence  in  California,  and  that  he  was 
arrested  here  while  en  route  to  Montana,  to  which  point  he  had  a 
through  ticket,  is  against  this  proceeding.  A  practice  like  this  is  likely 
to  result  in  oppression  and  injustice.  If  the  defendant  is  a  laborer,  as 
is  claimed,  and  has  been  so  during  the  lease  in  question,  he  was  liable 
to  deportation  in  that  jurisdiction,  where  the  facts  as  to  his  case  are 
easily  obtainable,  and  where  the  law  can  be  vindicated  without  incon- 
venience or  danger  of  injustice.  The  findings  will  be  for  the  defendant, 
and  the  order  of  the  court  is  that  he  be  discharged  from  arrest. 


Coal  Mining — ^Weighing  Product  befobe  Screening — Martin 
V.  State,  42  Northeastern  Reporter^  page  911. — The  appellant  was  con- 
victed and  fined  $100  on  information  and  affidavit  filed  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Parke  County,  Ind.,  for  a  violation  of  sections  5  and  7  of  the 
act  approved  March  2, 1891  (p.  57,  acts  of  1891),  concerning  coal  min- 
ing, and  appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Section  5  of  said 
act  reads  as  follows : 

All  coal  mined  in  this  State  under  contract  for  payment  by  the  ton 
or  other  quantity,  shall  be  weighed  before  being  screened,  and  the  full 
weight  thereof  shall  be  credited  to  the  miner  of  such  coal,  and  eighty 
pounds  of  such  coal  as  mined  shall  constitute  a  bushel,  and  two  thou- 
sand pounds  of  coal  as  mined  shall  constitute  a  ton :  Provided^  That  noth- 
ing in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  compel  payment  for  sulphur, 
rock,  slate,  black-jack,  or  other  impurities,  including  dirt,  which  may 
be  loaded  with  or  amongst  the  coal. 

The  affidavit  and  information  charged  that  appellant,  Martin,  on  Feb- 
ruary 13, 1894,  was  superintendent  of  mine  Ko.  8  of  the  Parke  County 
Coal  Company,  and  that  one  William  Cherry  was  employed  by  said 
company  to  mine  coal  at  the  rate  and  price  of  70  cents  per  ton;  that 
said  Cherry  mined  a  quantity  of  coal,  exceeding  3^  tons,  for  said  com- 
pany, and  that  said  Martin  unlawfully  failed  and  neglected  to  credit 
to  said  Cherry  the  full  weight  of  such  coal  before  it  was  screened,  but 
screened  it  before  it  was  weighed.  The  supreme  court,  January  29, 
1896,  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court  and  instructed  it  to 
sustain  appellant's  motion  for  a  new  trial.  The  opinion,  delivered  by 
Judge  McCabe,  contains  the  following: 

Among  other  things,  it  is  said  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  appel- 
lant that  it  is  undisputed  that  the  coal  mined  by  Cherry  contained 
sulphur,  slate,  black-jack,  and  other  impurities.  It  ftirther  clearly 
appears  that  section  6  of  the  act  of  1891  is  impossible  of  execution, 
from  the  following  evidence  of  Cherry:  "Q.  Is  there  any  known  prac- 
ticable way  in  the  business  of  bituminous  coal  mining  to  separate  the 
snlphur,  slate,  black-jack,  dirt,  and  other  impurities  from  the  fine  coal 
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or  the  slack f — A.  No;  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  separate 
the  lamp  coal  from  the  slack.  The  part  that  does  not  pass  through  the 
screen  is  called  'lump  coal,'  and  is  the  coal  of  commerce.  The  part 
that  passes  throagh  the  screen  is  called  ^  slack,'  and  is  composed  of  the 
fine  coal  mixed  with  sulphur,  slate,  black-jack,  dirt,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. There  is  no  way  known  to  the  business  of  mining  by  which  the 
fine  coal  of  the  slack  can  be  separated  from  the  sulphur,  black-jack, 
dirt,  and  other  imparities  contained  in  the  slack.  Q.  How  about  the 
lump  coalf — A.  Most  of  the  impurities  are  contained  in  the  slack;  but 
the  lump  coal  also  contains  some  sulphur,  slate,  black-jack,  and  other 
impurities.  It  is  impossible,  in  any  practicable  way,  to  separate  the 
coal  of  the  lump  coal  from  the  sulphur,  slate,  black-jack,  and  the  like 
contained  in  the  lump  coal.  Q.  Is  there  any  practicable  way  in  the 
business  of  coal  mining,  either  before  or  after  screening,  by  which 
the  pure  coal  may  be  completely  and  fully  separated  from  the  sulphur, 
slate,  blackjack,  and  other  impurities! — A.  No;  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  separate  the  lump  coal,  with  its  impurities,  ^om  the  slack,  with  its 
impurities,  by  screening.  Q.  State  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  it 
was  practical  to  mine  the  coal  you  were  working  in  that  day  and  weigh 
and  pay  for  it  before  screening  such  dirt  and  other  small  refuse  mat- 
ter!— A.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  weighed  the  coal  that 
I  mined  that  day  before  screening  it,  and  given  me  credit  with  the 
weight  thereof,  without  also  including  in  such  weights  the  weight  of 
such  dirt  and  other  refuse  matter."  While  section  5  imperatively 
requires  the  coal  to  be  weighed  before  it  is  screened,  and  the  full 
weight  thereof  to  be  credited  to  the  miner  of  the  same,  yet  the  proviso 
qualified  such  requirement  by  providing  ''that  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  compel  payment  for  sulphur,  rock,  slate,  black- 
jack, or  other  impurities,"  etc.  This  was  the  State's  evidence,  and 
stands  uncontradicted;  and  from  it  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
the  only  way  possible  to  avoid  paying  for  mining  the  impurities  excepted 
out  of  the  statute  was  by  screening  before  weighing  the  coal,  and  even 
then  some  impurities  would  be  paid  for,  but  small  in  quantity  compared 
with  that  resulting  from  weighing  before  screening  the  particular  coal 
mined  by  Cherry  involved  in  this  prosecution.  The  provision  as  imper- 
atively requires  the  statute  to  be  so  construed  as  not  to  compel  payment 
for  such  impurities  as  it  requires  any  coal  mined  to  be  weighed  before 
it  is  screened ;  and,  as  the  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the  only  way  to 
avoid  payment  for  such  impurities  in  the  case  of  the  particular  coal 
here  involved  was  to  screen  it  before  it  was  weighed,  therefore  the  fail- 
ure to  weigh  before  it  was  screened  was  not  a  violation  of  the  fifth  sec- 
tion, and  hence  the  appellant,  under  the  evidence,  was  not  liable  to  the 
penalty  provided  in  the  seventh  section.  Therefore  the  finding  of  the 
court  was  contrary  to  the  law  and  the  evidence,  which  was  assigned  as 
a  cause  in  the  motion  for  a  new  triaL 


Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Bisks  by  Employee — 
Construction  of  the  "Factory  Act" — Knisley  v,  Pratt  et  al.  42 
Northeastern  Reporter,  page  986, — This  action  was  brought  by  Sarah 
Knisley  against  Pascal  P.  Pratt  and  others  to  recover  damages  for  the 
loss  of  her  left  arm.  The  plaintiff,  who  was  operating  a  <*  punching 
machine"  in  a  hardware  factory,  was  engaged  in  cleaning  it  while  it 
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was  in  motion,  by  rubbing  the  dirt  and  oil  off  the  puncii  aud  uprights 
with  a  piece  of  waste  held  in  her  left  hand;  and  her  hand  was  caught 
between  the  cogwheels,  causing  such  injuries  to  it  and  the  arm  as  to 
necessitate  amputation  of  the  latter  near  the  shoulder.  The  judgment 
of  the  trial  court  was  given  for  the  defendants  aud  the  plaintiff  appealed 
to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  (New  York)  which,  in  general  term, 
rendered  a  judgment  granting  the  plaintiff  a  new  trial.  From  this 
judgment  the  defendants  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State, 
which,  on  February  18,  1896,  reversed  the  order  of  the  supreme  court 
and  ordered  a  judgment  for  the  defendants  against  the  plaintiff  on  non- 
suit with  costs.  The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by 
Judge  Bartlett,  shows  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  the  following  is  quoted 
therefrom : 

Plaintiff,  being  of  full  age,  entered  the  employ  of  defendants  in  May 
or  June,  1890,  aud  the  accident  happened  September  24,  1891.  She 
testified  that  she  worked,  off  and  on,  about  three  months  on  these 
punching  machines  prior  to  the  accident,  sometimes  an  hour,  some- 
times half  a  day  at  a  time,  as  required ;  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
accident  she  had  worked  twelve  different  times,  on  different  days,  upon 
one  of  the  punching  machines,  and  had  cleaned  it  about  seven  or  eight 
times.  It  is  insisted,  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  that  even  if,  under  the 
admitted  facts,  she  would  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  be  deemed 
to  have  assumed,  not  only  the  ordinary  but  the  obvious  risks  of  the 
business,  yet  the  provisions  of  the  statute  commonly  known  aa  the 
"  Factory  act"  would  enable  her  to  recover.  Laws  1 890,  p.  753,  c.  398, 
amending  laws  1886,  c.  409,  entitled  «*An  act  to  regulate  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  manufacturing  establishments  and  to 
provide  for  inspectors  to  enforce  the  same." 

The  statute  [section  12  of  above  act]  provides  that  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  owner  of  any  manufacturing  establishment  to  furnish,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  factory  inspector,  belt  shifters,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  on  or  off*  belts  or  pulleys.  It  also  provides  absolutely  that 
cogs  shall  be  properly  guarded.  It  is  admitted  that  the  cogwheels 
were  unguarded  on  this  machine.  The  plaintiff  was  injured  by  reason 
of  that  condition  of  the  cogwheels,  and  it  appears  that  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  put  in  between  the  upright  and  the  gear  wheels,  would  have  pro- 
tected the  hand  of  the  operative  while  cleaning  the  machine  when  in 
motion.  The  defendants  are  chargeable,  therefore,  with  one  omission 
only  under  the  statute,  viz,  a  failure  to  properly  guard  the  cogwheels  of 
th**.  puncliing  machine. 

In  Older  to  sustain  the  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff,  it  is  necessary 
to  hold  that,  where  the  statute  imposes  a  duty  upon  the  employer  the 
performance  of  which  will  afford  greater  protection  to  the  employee, 
it  is  not  possible  for  the  latter  to  waive  the  protection  of  the  statute, 
under  the  common-law  doctrine  of  obvious  risks.  We  regard  this  as  a 
new  and  startling  doctrine,  calculated  to  establish  a  measure  of  liability 
unknown  to  the  common  law,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  decisions  of 
Massachusetts  and  England  under  similar  statutes. 

It  should  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  the  factory  act  in  this  State 
does  not,  in  terms,  give  a  cause  of  action  to  one  suffering  an  injury  by 
reiison  of  the  failure  of  the  employer  to  discharge  his  duty  thereunder. 
An  action  for  such  injury  is  the  ordinary  common-law  action  for  negli- 
gence; and  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 
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The  principle  conteuded  for  seems  to  rest,  if  it  can  be  maintained  at 
all,  upon  a  question  of  public  policy.  The  factory  act,  it  is  8aid,  is 
passed  to  regulate  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  imposes 
upon  the  employer  certain  duties,  and  subjects  him  to  specified  j^enalties 
in  case  of  default;  that  a  sound  public  policy  requires  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  this  act,  and  it  would  contravene  that  policy  to  permit  an 
employee,  by  implied  contract  or  promise,  to  waive  the  protection  of 
the  statute.  We  think  this  proposition  is  essentially  unsound,  and 
proceeds  upon  theories  that  can  not  be  maintained.  It  is  difficult  to 
perceive  any  difference  in  the  quality  and  character  of  a  cause  of 
action,  whether  it  has  its  origin  in  the  ancient  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  in  the  formulated  rules  of  modern  decisions,  or  in  the  declared 
will  of  the  legislature.  Public  i)olicy  in  each  case  requires  its  rigid 
enforcement^  and-it  was  never  urged  in  the  common-law  action  for  neg- 
ligence that  the  rule  requiring  the  employee  to  assume  the  obvious 
risks  of  the  business  was  in  contravention  of  that  policy. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  reason  in  principle  or  author- 
ity why  an  employee  should  not  be  allowed  to  assume  the  obvious  risks 
of  the  business,  as  well  under  the  factory  act  as  otherwise.  There  is 
no  rule  of  public  policy  which  prevents  an  employee  from  deciding 
whether,  in  view  of  increased  wages,  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment, or  other  sufficient  reasons,  it  may  not  be  wise  and  prudent  to 
accept  employment  subject  to  the  rule  of  obvious  risks.  The  statute 
does,  indeed,  contemplate  the  protection  of  a  certain  class  of  laborers, 
but  it  does  not  deprive  them  of  their  free  agency  and  the  right  to  man- 
age their  own  afiairs. 

The  facts  in  the  case  at  bar,  whether  it  be  considered  as  an  action 
for  negligence  at  common  law  or  under  the  statute,  show  conclusively 
that  the  plaintifi'  assumed  the  obvious  risk  of  working  on  the  machine 
in  operating  which  she  was  injured.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  great 
8>nnpathy  for  this  unfortunate  plaintiff,  who  has  been  maimed  for  life, 
but  her  recovery  is  barred  by  legal  principles  that  are  salutary  and 
proper  in  the  general  administration  of  justice. 


Employers'  Liability— Defective  Ways,  Works,  or  Machin- 
BRY — OelonecJc  v.  Dean  Steam  Pump  Co.  43  Northeastern  Reporter^  page 
85. — Action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Hampden  County, 
Mass.,  by  Otto  O.  Geloneck  against  the  Dean  Steam  Pump  Company 
to  recover  for  personal  injuries  in  moving  machinery  on  trucks  fur- 
nished by  the  defendants.  The  plaintiff  relied  principally  ui)on  clause 
1  of  section  1  of  chapter  270  of  the  acts  of  1887,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Where,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  personal  injury  is  caused  to  an 
employee,  who  is  himself  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  and  diligence  at  the 
time  : 

(1)  By  reason  of  any  defect  in  the  condition  of  the  ways,  works,  or 
machinery  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of  the  employer,  which 
arose  from  or  had  not  been  discovered  or  remedied  owing  to  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employer  or  of  any  person  in  the  service  of  the  employer 
and  intrusted  by  him  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that  the  ways,  works,  or 
machinery  were  in  proper  condition  j    •    •    •    the  employee,  or  in  case 
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England,  from  which  ho  reports  have  been  made.  These  would  increase 
the  total  membership  to  25,000  at  lea<8t.  The  trade  of  the  20  leading 
cooperative  societies  in  New  England  with  a  membership  of  10,242 
amounts  to  $1,174,000,  or  $114.63  x)er  member.  The  trade  of  21  others 
with  5,465  members  was  $1,198,000  in  1895,  or  $219.21  per  member. 
The  Zioti's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  is  not  included.  Tlie 
sales  of  1,'/11  British  cooperative  societies  with  1,414,158  members  in 
1896  averaged  £37  2s.  8d.  ($180.71)  worth  of  goods  i)er  member,  or  a 
total  of  £52,512,126  ($255,550,261.18). 

COOPERATION  AMONG  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Cooperation  among  the  trade  unions  has  almost  no  permanent  suc- 
cess, although  it  has  sometimes  proved  a  temporary  resource  while 
men  were  on  a  strike.  Mr.  Henry  White,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  writes  that  the  many  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  his  trade  have  resulted  in  failure  because  of  disagreement 
respecting  the  management  and  the  selection  of  officials  and  because 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pay  higher  wages  and  exact  less  work  than 
in  the  other  shops.  Mr.  Henry  Weissmann,  head  of  the  bakers  and 
confectioners,  writes:  ^'  We  have  had  cooperation  in  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia;  all  unsuccessful.  It  is  lack  of  eclucatioii 
and  business  qualifications,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  that  produced 
these  failures.'' 

UNION  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Apart  from  Utah,  there  are  Ave  centers  of  tlie  cooperative  movement 
in  America — California,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  federate  the  various  Kansas  socie- 
ties engaged  in  different  foims  of  cooperative  effort,  and  tlie  first  con- 
gress for  this  purpose  was  held  at  Topeka  in  April.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  fi  similar  union  of  all  i)arts  of  the  country  in  a  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  the  last  of  July,  but  it  was  largely  swallowed  up  by 
the  Populist  convention  there  the  same  week.  Most  of  those  attending 
came  not  as  delegates  of  cooperative  societies,  but  as  individuals.  Yet 
a  national  organization  was  effected,  called  the  American  Cooi)erative 
Union,  with  Alonzo  Wardall,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  as  president,  and 
Imogene  O.  Fales,  of  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Another  attempt  at  union  wa«  made  in  September,  1895,  when  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  was  founded  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  the  first  conference  under  the  auspices  of  this  union, 
June  6, 1896,  representatives  of  twelve  societies  and  of  nearly  1,500 
members  were  present.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely  and  Mr.  James  Rhodes,  both 
of  the  Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  were  made  presidc*nt  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  and  after  an  enthusiastic  meeting  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  larger  conference  in  October.     After  providing  for  the  name 
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of  the  union  as  given  above,  and  declaring  that  the  object  is  to  promote 
cooperation  on  the  Eochdale  plan  in  America,  the  rules  proceed: 

Article  m.-^Memherahip, 

1.  Persons  in  sympathy  with  the  Rochdale  plan  of  cooperation  may,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  members  of  the  union  by  paying  a  fee  of 
$1  per  year.  This  fee  includes  a  year's  subscription  to  the  organ  of  the  union,  the 
Cambridge  Magazine,  (a) 

2.  A  cooperative  society,  a  trade  union,  and  any  other  organization  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  not  less  than  2  cents  per  annum  for  each  of  its  members. 

Article  IV. — Government. 

1.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  societies  shall  have  become  members  to  enable 
them  to  elect  representatives  after  the  manner  of  the  cooperative  union  of  Great 
Britain,  the  union  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  board,  called  the  central  board. 
The  members  of  the  central  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  office  committee,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  union  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  3^ear.  Twelve 
members  of  the  central  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  The  central  board  after.its  election  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  choose  from  its 
membership  an  office  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  of  nine  persons.  This  com- 
mittee shall  have  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  the  union. 

3.  The  office  committee  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  genera]  secretary  of  the  union. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  shall  be  held  sometime  about  October  in  each 
year.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

2.  The  central  board  shall  meet  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  any  time,  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

3.  The  office  committee  shaU  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

Article  VI. — Amendmenta. 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  central  board. 

In  cooperation  two  things  are  necessary  for  any  large  or  endnring 
benefit.  First  is  needed  a  moral  enthusiasm,  a  true  cooperative  spirit, 
joined  to  a  careful  study,  by  all  the  cooperators,  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples-of  the  movement.  Cooperation  is  in  spirit  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood— a  willingness  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  general  good 
of  at  least  all  who  can  be  induced  to  affiliate.  As  Thomas  Hughes 
once  stated,  where  financial  success,  by  the  accident,  it  may  be,  of  an 
excellent  manager,  comes  to  a  society  that  is  devoid  of  this  spirit,  the 
very  success  gives  birth  "to  a  greedy  desire  for  gain  rather  than  to 
those  higher  and  more  elevating  feelings  which  we  have  all  supposed 
to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  a  true  and  earnest  cooperation.^^  Refer- 
ring to  the  ease  with  which  cooperative  conventions  dissolve  without 
accomplishing  anything,  an  active  worker  in  the  movement  writes  of 


a  Later  known  as  the  American  Cooperative  News,  published  isiQt'u^ViVa 
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England,  from  which  lio  reports  have  been  made.  These  would  increase 
the  total  membership  to  25,000  at  least.  The  trade  of  the  20  leading 
cooperative  societies  in  New  England  with  a  membership  of  10,242 
amounts  to  $1,174,000,  or  $114.63  ^v  member.  The  trade  of  21  others 
with  5,465  members  was  $1,198,000  in  1895,  or  $219.21  per  member. 
The  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  is  not  included.  Tlie 
sales  of  1,/11  British  cooperative  societies  with  1,414,158  members  in 
1895  averaged  £37  2s.  8d.  ($180.71)  worth  of  goods  per  member,  or  a 
total  of  £52,512,126  ($255,550,261.18). 

COOPERATION  AMONG  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Cooperation  among  the  trade  unions  has  almost  no  permanent  suc- 
cess, although  it  has  sometimes  proved  a  temporary  resource  while 
men  were  on  a  strike.  Mr.  Henry  White,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  writes  that  the  many  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  his  trade  have  resulted  in  failure  because  of  disagreement 
respecting  the  management  and  the  selection  of  officials  and  because 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pay  higher  wages  and  exact  less  work  than 
in  the  otber  shops.  Mr.  Henry  Weissmann,  head  of  the  bakers  and 
confectioners^  writes:  "  We  have  had  cooperation  in  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia;  all  unsuccessful.  It  is  lack  of  education 
and  business  qualiiications,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  that  produced 
these  failures." 

UNION  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Apart  from  Utah,  there  are  Ave  centers  of  the  cooi)erative  movement 
in  America — California,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  federate  the  various  Kansas  socie- 
ties engaged  in  different  foims  of  cooperative  eflfort,  and  the  first  con- 
gress for  this  purpose  was  held  at  Topeka  in  April.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  fi  similar  union  of  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  the  last  of  July,  but  it  was  largely  swallowed  up  by 
the  Populist  convention  there  the  same  week.  Most  of  those  attending 
came  not  as  delegates  of  cooperative  societies,  but  as  individuals.  Yet 
a  national  organization  was  effected,  called  the  American  Cooperative 
Union,  with  Alonzo  Wardall,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  as  president,  and 
Imogene  O.  Fales,  of  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Another  attempt  at  union  was  made  in  September,  1895,  when  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  was  founded  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  the  first  conference  under  the  auspices  of  this  union, 
June  6, 1896,  representatives  of  twelve  societies  and  of  nearly  1,500 
members  were  present.  Rev.  Robert  E,  Ely  and  Mr.  James  Rhodes,  both 
of  the  Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  were  made  president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively,  and  after  an  enthusiastic  meeting  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  larger  conference  in  October.    After  providing  for  the  name 
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of  the  union  as  g^ven  above,  and  declaring  that  the  object  is  to  promote 
cooperation  on  the  Eochdale  plan  in  America,  the  rules  proceed : 

Article  III. — Membership. 

1.  Persons  in  sympathy  with  the  Rochdale  plan  of  cooperation  may,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  members  of  the  union  by  paying  a  fee  of 
$1  per  year.  This  fee  includes  a  yearns  subscription  to  the  organ  of  the  union,  the 
Cambridge  Magazine,  (a) 

2.  A  cooperative  societyi  a  trade  union,  and  any  other  organization  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  not  less  than  2  cents  per  annum  for  each  of  its  members. 

Article  IV. — Goveimment. 

1.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  societies  shall  have  become  members  to  enable 
them  to  elect  representatives  after  the  manner  of  the  cooperative  union  of  Great 
BritaiUi  the  union  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  board,  called  the  central  board. 
The  members  of  the  central  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  office  committee,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  union  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year.  Twelve 
members  of  the  central  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  The  central  board  after. its  election  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  choose  from  its 
membership  an  office  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  of  nine  persons.  This  com- 
mittee shall  have  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  the  union. 

3.  The  office  committee  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  general  secretary  of  the  union. 

Article  V. — Meetings, 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  shall  be  held  sometime  about  October  in  each 
year.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  any  time  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

2.  The  central  board  shall  meet  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  any  time,  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

3.  The  office  committee  shaU  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

Article  VI. — Amendmenta. 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  central  board. 

In  cooperation  two  things  are  necessary  for  any  large  or  enduring 
benefit.  First  is  needed  a  moral  enthusiasm,  a  true  cooperative  spirit, 
joined  to  a  careful  study,  by  all  the  cooperators,  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples-of  the  movement.  Cooperation  is  in  spirit  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood— a  willingness  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  general  good 
of  at  least  all  who  can  be  induced  to  affiliate.  As  Thomas  Hughes 
once  stated,  where  financial  success,  by  the  accident,  it  may  be,  of  an 
excellent  manager,  comes  to  a  society  that  is  devoid  of  this  spirit,  the 
very  success  gives  birth  "to  a  greedy  desire  for  gain  rather  than  to 
those  higher  and  more  elevating  feelings  which  we  have  all  supposed 
to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  a  true  and  earnest  cooperation.^'  Refer- 
ring to  the  ease  with  which  cooperative  conventions  dissolve  without 
accomplishing  anything,  an  active  worker  in  the  movement  writes  of 


a  Later  known  as  the  American  Cooperative  News,  published  isxo'U^ViVs « 
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how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  American  people  to  '< co-talk'^  than  to 
"co-work."  On  the  other  haud,  however,  many  cooperative  enterprises 
have  failed  for  lack  of  a  good  manager  and  of  ordinary  basiness  capacity 
among  the  members.  This  is  the  second  need.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Society  is  now  only  exceeded  in  mem- 
bership by  99  out  of  nearly  1,500  English  societies  and  in  trade  by 
only  149  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  formation  of  other  societies. 
While  a  truly  cooperative  society  is  not  likely  to  buy  sweat-shop  goods 
or  work  its  employees  long  hours,  it  is  apparently  true,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  cooperative  distribution  is  not  a  new  method  of  doing 
business,  but  a  new  method  of  dividing  profits,  together  with  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  control  on  the  part  of  members  intelligently  united 
and  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  those  best  qualified. 

LABOE  EXCHANGES. 

A  very  novel  development  has  lately  appeared  in  the  cooperative 
movement.  It  is  known  as  the  Labor  Exchange,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  G.  B.  De  Bernardi,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  who 
organized  it  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  in  1889  and  is  still  president  of 
the  national  organization.(a) 

Those  desiring  to  form  a  labor  exchange  in  a  place  usually  pay  $1 
apiece  as  entrance  fee.  The  local  exchange  thus  formed  then  sends 
$2.50  to  the  central  office  at  Independence  for  labor  exchange  blanks, 
and  invites  any  member  to  deposit  with  it  any  product  of  labor  and 
receive  therefor  an  exchange  check  of  the  same  denomination  as  the 
officers  think  would  be  the  local  wholesale  price  in  money.  These  goods 
are  then  marked  up  to  the  usual  retail  price.  A  depositor  may  use  his 
check  to  buy  from  the  exchange  anything  he  finds  there  that  he  wants. 
By  virtue  of  this  redeemability  in  goods,  though  never  in  legal  money, 
private  merchants  and  others  are  to  some  extent  induced  to  accept 
these  checks  as  money,  writes  Mr.  De  Bernardi,  but  sometimes  only  at 
a  discount.  For  the  present  all  profits  are  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
the  movement.  In  theory,  however,  the  profits  belong  to  the  depos- 
itors, and  if  ever  withdrawn  would  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  of  the  individual  deposits.  The  principal  underlying 
interest  is  thus  acknowledged,  but  no  direct  interest  payment  is  now 
made.  Goods  deposited  may  be  sold  to  outsiders  for  these  checks  or 
for  legal  money,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  societies  to  purchase  some 
needed  supplies  elsewhere  members  are  encouraged  to  deposit  legal 
money  as  well  as  other  property.  A  depositor  may  receive  either  a 
check  or  a  certificate  of  deposit.  The  latter  has  upon  its  face  blank 
lines  for  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  date,  and  the  amount  of  the 
deposit.     On  the  reverse  side  appear  the  words:  "This  certificate  of 


a  See  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Labor,  by  G.  B.  De  Bernardi ;  also,  The  Progress- 
ivo  Handbook  of  the  Labor  Exchange,  by  £.  Z.  Ernst. 
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deposit  is  not  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  bnt  receivable  by  the  Labor 
Exchange  Association  in  payment  for  merchandise,  for  services,  and 
for  all  debts  and  dues  to  the  same,  and  it  is  based  upon  and  secured 
by  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  keeping  of  the  association, 
at  the  branch  of  issue.  The  property  held  for  the  redemption  of  this 
certificate  can  not,  as  per  charter,  be  mortgaged  nor  pledged  for  debts, 
nor  can  it  be  withdrawn,  but  may  be  exchanged  by  the  association 

for  other  property  of  equal  value.    Pay  to ,  depositor.'^ 

Labor  checks  are  issued  of  all  denominations  from  xoo?  which  is  really 
of  the  same  value,  or  meant  to  be,  as  1  cent,  to  20,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  $20.  On  the  face  of  the  checks  appear  the  value  and  the  words : 
^<  Balance  due  bearer  in  laborer  the  products  of  labor  by  Labor  Exchange, 
Branch  No.  — ,"  followed  by  the  location  of  the  exchange  and  the  year 
of  issue.  Since  these  obligations  are  not  redeemable  in  money,  the 
'  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  circulation. 

The  Labor  Exchange  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  did  a  business  in  1895  of 
$10,000  at  an  expense  of  $1,500  and  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.  The 
goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  belonging  to  the  40  members  was 
$1,200.    The  capital  is  returned  as  $1,000. 

Although  the  oldest  branches  were  started  among  the  wage  workers 
of  large  cities,  more  success  has  come  with  branches  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Mr.  De  Bemardi  writes: 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  labor  exchange  from  other  forms 
of  cooperation  is,  that  we  regard  true  cooperation  impossible  within 
one  industry.  We  do  not  believe  that  farmers,  for  instance,  can 
organize  cooperation  among  themsel  vres.  They  can  only  combine  against 
other  classes.  What  is  true  of  farmers  is  true  of  manufacturers,  of 
railroad  men,  of  carpenters,  tailors,  cigar  makers,  etc.  Each  separate 
industry  can  only  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labor  or  lower  the 
price  of  others'  labor  to  their  own  personal  benefit.  True  equitable 
cooperation  is  only  operative  between  two  or  more  branches  of  industry. 

Farmers  can  cooperate  with  other  industries,  and  interchange  prod- 
ucts and  keep  each  other  employed.  So  in  every  other  industry,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  form  a  universal  cooperation  of  this  character,  and 
have  now  (June  26, 1896)  135  branches  scattered  in  32  States,  and  a 
membership  of  6,000,  comprising  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and 
calling. 

Many  of  these  branches  are  engaged  in  profitable  enterprises.  Espe- 
cially will  I  name  Branch  Ko.  11,  of  Pfaflftown,  N.  0.  This  branch, 
situated  in  a  village  of  100  souls,  all  poor,  with  no  money  or  employ- 
ment visible,  went  to  work  first  at  making  brick,  then  building  store- 
houses, then  putting  up  a  tannery  and  tanning  hides  on  shares,  then  a 
sawmill  and  gristmill,  etc.  Thus  the  labor  exchange  infused  life  and 
energy  in  a  financially  dead  country,  and  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  accomplished  at  Pfafftown  we  believe  can  be  done  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  country  without  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  foreign  capitalists  or  mortgaging  our  property  for  the 
use  of  useless  money. 
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Our  leading  object  is  to  employ  idle  labor  without  lowering  the  cos- 
tomary  wagea,  and  interchange  labor's  products  without  eompetiiig 
with  cnstomaiy  prices.  As  we  issue  certificates  for  deposits,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  our  customers,  for  we  hold  the  final  redemption 
for  the  outstanding  certificates  at  par.  Even  if  merchants  or  others 
should  honor  our  checks  (as  in  many  places  they  are  doing),  these 
checks  would  finaUy  come  home  for  final  redemption.  Hence,  we  need 
no  stimulus  in  low  prices  or  rebates  to  attract  our  customers. 

We  are  not  a  profit-sharing,  but  a  benevolent,  association.  Hence, 
our  increase,  if  any,  is  used  to  extend  the  field  of  operations,  to  open 
additional  enterprises,  and  thus  employ  more  labor — all,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  associates.  But  shotdd  a  member  or  his  family  stand 
in  need  of  assistance,  appropriation  would  be  made  for  his  or  thdr 
benefit.    Beyond  this  we  let  the  future  take'  care  of  the  profits. 

We  aim  to  capitalize  the  deposits  of  work  and  products  for  the 
benefit  of  depositors;  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly,  we  propose  to  let 
the  members  insure  to  themselves  employment  and  means  out  of  the 
revenues  which,  under  the  present  monetary  system,  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  capitalists. 

Following  is  also  appended  the  distinctive  parts  of  the  by-laws  of 
one  of  the  twenty-two  southern  Galifbrnia  labor  exchanges,  which, 
though  only  about  a  year  old,  has  over  200  members. 

BT-I^AWS. 

Article  I. — Xame. 

This  flMociation  shall  be  known  as  the  **  Loe  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Labor  Exchange, 
No  39/'  acting  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange  with  head- 
quarters at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  charter  granted  to  G.  B.  De  Bemardi  and  others,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  a  benevolent,  industrial,  and  educational  association. 

Article  II. — Location, 

The  business  headquarters  of  this  branch  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Article  III. — Purpo$e8. 

Sbction  1.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  provide  employment  for  those 
who  are  idle  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of  commodities  and  services  among  the 
members  and  the  public. 

Sec.  2.  To  alleviate  the  suffering  incident  to,  and  avert  the  social  dangers  which 
may  arise  from  a  constantly  increasing  class  of.  unemployed  by  furnishing  useful 
occupation  and  saving  the  wealth  thus  produced  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  actual 
producers  and  their  dependents. 

Sec.  3.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  charitable  institutions  by  establishing  one  that 
employ H  the  idle  on  a  basis  of  justice. 

Article  IY .^Memherahip, 

Any  member  of  the  General  Labor  Exchange  may  become  a  member  of  this  branch 
by  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  there  shall  be  no  initiation  fees,  dues, 
or  assessments. 

Article  V. — Dutiea  of  member  a. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  to  interest  themselves,  as  much  as  they  are  able, 
in  the  welfare  of  the  branch,  to  promote  its  interests  by  word,  act,  and  example,  to 
mve  omploymeut  to  its  members  in  preference  to  others,  all  things  being  equal,  and 
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to  trade  at  the  depository  so  long  as  it  offers  equal  advantages  in  quality  and  price 
of  goods.    All  such  members  shall  be  considered  active. 

Article  Yh—WithdraioaU. 

A  member  may  withdraw  from  this  branch  at  any  meeting  by  giving  notice  of 
intention  at  any  previous  regular  meeting  and  directing  the  secretary  to  strike  his 
name  from  the  roll.  Such  action  shall  not  affect  his  standing  in  the  General  Labor 
Exchange.  Any  property  conveyed  to  the  branch  can  not  be  recovered ;  the  title  to 
which  and  the  possession  thereof  must  remain  in  and  with  the  Labor  Exchange. 

Article  Yll.^Officers. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  branch  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, accountant,  statistician,  and  seven  directors. 
Sec.  2.  Excepting  the  first  term,  all  officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year. 

Article  VIII. — Election  of  officers. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  of 
each  year.    All  officers  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected  and  installed. 

Article  IX. — Removal  of  officers. 

Section  1.  Any  officer,  director,  or  committeeman  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting.  Such  officer, 
director,  or  committeeman  must  first  be  notified  in  writing  in  a  regular  meeting  to 
appear  before  a  subsequent  special  or  regular  meeting,  the  date  of  which  to  be  then 
determined  in  open  meeting,  to  show  cause  why  he  shall  not  be  removed. 

Article  X. — Dutiee  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  over  all  meetings,  to 
sign  labor  checks  and  other  checks,  contracts  and  papers  requiring  an  official  signa- 
ture, and  attend  to  any  matter  directed  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange,  and  to  all 
duties  devolving  upon  and  accustomed  to  be  performed  by  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  'llie  accountant  shall  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association,  have 
charge  of  all  bills,  vouchers,  etc.  He  shall  countersign  and  issue  all  labor  checks 
after  they  have  been  signed  by  the  president  and  perform  all  the  clerical  duties 
belonging  to  his  office  and  such  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  sum  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the 
branch  and  raised  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  He  shall  also  act  as  treasurer  of 
the  branch. 

Sec.  7.  The  statistician  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
statistical  reports,  presenting  as  full  exhibits  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  association. 

Article  XI. — Neglect  of  offi^al  duty. 

The  absence  of  any  officer — unless  from  some  unavoidable  cause,  the  same  to  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors — from  three  consecutive  meetings,  or  neglect 
to  perform  official  duties,  shall  bo  deemed  equivalent  to  a  resignation  of  office,  and 
the  directors  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  branch. 

Article  XII. — Committees. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relief  committee  to  visit  sick  members  and  to 
provide  for  their  necessities  so  far  as  the  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the 
branch  may  admit. 

Sec.  8.  The  library  committee  shall  devise  ways  and  means  for  a  free  library. 
They  shall  select  the  books,  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  directors,  provide  and  maintain  a  room  to  which  the  public 
may  be  invited. 
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Sec.  9.  The  programme  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  entertainments  that 
may  be  given  by  the  branch. 

Sec.  10.  The  anditing  committee  shull  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  officers 
once  in  three  months  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  branch  at  its  next  regular 
meeting. 

Article  XVI. — Discipline, 

Charges  may  be  preferred  against  any  member  at  any  regular  meeting,  indictments 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  two  members  and  written  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  the  accused,  the  other  filed  with  the  secretary.  At  the  next  regular  meeting  after 
the  date  of  presenting  charges  a  jury  of  nine,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  those  pres- 
ent, shall  be  selected  to  try  the  case  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
trial  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  Their  decision  shall  be  final  except  when  the 
verdict  is  expulsion,  in  which  case  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  membership  at  a  special 
meeting,  date  to  be  announced  at  the  first  subsequent  regular  meeting  after  the  trial 
is  concluded.  If  the  defendant  does  not  signify  his  readiness  for  trial  within  the 
limit  of  time  above  stated,  the  case  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  proceed  as 
though  he  had. 

The  accused  may  bo  assisted  by  any  member  as  counsel. 

Abticle  XVII. — Employment  bureau. 

There  shall  be  a  free  employment  bureau  in  charge  of  the  secretary  at  the  office  of 
the  exchange,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  members.  All  who  so  desire  may  register 
for  help  or  situations  wanted.    The  secretary  shall  make  effort  to  fill  all  orders. 

COOPERATIVE  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  coopera- 
tive shipping  of  fruit  by  the  farmers,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  existence  of  such  associations  in  California,  northern  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  and  some  other  States.  In  California  there  are  forty- 
four  fruit  exchanges  that  both  dry  fruit  and  market  it  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  Eight  of  the  southern  California  firuit  exchanges 
have  united  for  some  purposes  and  selected  an  executive  board,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
at  difierent  times  to  form  an  efQcient  State  association  have  thus  far 
failed. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  grapes  grown  in  northern  Ohio  in  1896  were 
shipped  out  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Grape  Company,  a  cooperative 
marketing  society.  Since  nonmembers,  however,  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  steadiness  of  the  market  price  effected  by 
the  distribution  of  fruit  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, many  do  not  join  these  associations.  Other  diflficulties  have  also 
been  met.  Little  success  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  Delaware, 
but  00  per  cent  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Georgia  have  joined  the  asso- 
ciation of  that  State,  and  among  other  things  have  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  freight  rates  on  their  shipments. 

Success  has  also  attended  the  Fruit  Growers'  Union  and  Cooi)erative 
Society  at  Hammonton,  N.  J,,  whose  grocery  department  is  described 
on  a  previous  page.  This  association  in  1895  shipped  1,870,506  quarts 
of  berrieSj  or  about  the  average  of  tlie  previous  two  years.     It  also 
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shipped  24,487  baskets  of  peaches,  2,884  barrels  of  pears,  621  barrels  of 
apples,  29,370  pounds  of  grapes,  and  10,680  quarts  of  plums.  Although 
the  shippers  received  a  good  price  through  the  society,  the  usual  profits 
of  both  this  and  the  grocery  department  were  absorbed  in  the  payment 
of  a  claim  for  damages  to  an  employee.  In  1895  a  by-law  was  adopted 
that  '^members  shipping  to  commission  houses  not  entered  on  our 
books,  except  in  cities  where  we  do  no  business,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  3  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  such  shipments,  this  amount  to 
be  taken  from  such  offending  member's  dividend.  They  shall  also 
forfeit  all  privileges  of  the  society  for  that  year." 

As  an  example  of  another  type  of  shipping  association,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Cooperative  Milk  Association, 
which  collects  milk  from  its  169  members,  sells  from  its  own  carts  at 
retail  about  one-fifth  of  the  3,000,000  quarts  thus  yearly  gathered, 
wholesales  about  one-half  of  it  to  milk  peddlers,  and  makes  the  rest 
into  butter.  The  members  of  the  association  thus  have  a  steadier 
market  and,  if  living  many  miles  from  the  city,  they  also  get  a  higher 
price  than  would  be  secured  without  such  an  association.  The  average 
price  obtained  by  the  farmers  usually  is  between  2.8  and  3  cents  a 
quart,  the  retail  price  being  6  cents.  This  association  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  claims  to  supply  one-half  of  the  milk  used  in  Springfield.  The 
capital  now  amounts  to  $23,640  and  members  receive  6  per  cent  inter- 
est on  their  investment.  Many  not  desiring  to  join  this  association 
sell  their  milk  to  it  at  95  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  the  members.  No 
member  is  allowed  to  sell  milk  save  to  the  association^  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  -penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  stock,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  the  directors  see  fit  to  impose,  while  there  are  very 
minute  and  rigid  regulations  for  the  proper  care  of  the  milk. 

LAWS  RELATING  TO  COOPERATION. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  allows  any  seven  persons  to  form  a  cooper- 
ative society,  but  requires  that  the  capital  must  be  at  least  $1,000,  and 
that  paid  in  before  business  is  begun.  This  is  said  by  some  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  cooperative  societies  that  otherwise  might  be  able  to.  start 
in  a  small  way  and  then  grow,  as  did  the  famous  Rochdale  society.  In 
practice,  some  feeble  societies  are  able  to  start  by  beginning  as  pur- 
chasing clubs,  dividing  a  large  order  among  themselves  at  the  common 
retail  price  and  saving  the  profits,  until  the  $1,000  is  accumulated. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  jncreased,  it  can  not  bp  sold  below  par.  Such 
a  company  can  not  alter  its  business  from  that  specified  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  stockholders. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  society  by  the 
retail  cooperative  societies,  as  in  England  and  Scotland ;  but  if  that  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  will  doubtless  be  amended  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  desire  for  such  a  society.     In  common  with  all 
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other  corporations,  a  cooperative  society  in  Massachusetts  is  obliged 
to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  to  its  capital  stock, 
the  amount  paid  up,  the  name  and  holdings  of  each  shareholder,  '<and 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  in  such  form  and  with  such 
detail  as  the  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  require  or  approve." 
This  section  is  superior  to  that  of  most  States,  but  in  the  case  of  cooper- 
ative societies  should  be  supplemented,  as  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
requirement  that  in  the  publication  of  the  returns  there  should  be 
included  the  number  of  members,  the  annual  trade,  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends, the  expenses  by  items,  and  a  few  other  items.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  secret  about  these  items  in  the  town  where  the  society  is 
located,  but  their  wider  publicity  would  help  along  the  movement. 

In  Massachusetts  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  of  stock  in  a  cooper- « 
ative  association.  Dividends,  if  there  are  any  to  divide,  must  be 
declared  at  least  once  a  year,  but  before  any  distribution  can  be  made 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  must  be  added  to  a  sinking  fund 
until  it  equals  30  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Cooperative  societies  are  also 
exempted  from  the  weekly  payment  law,  unless  the  employees  request 
it,  and  $20  worth  of  stock  in  such  a  society  in  the  hands  of  a  member 
is  exempted  from  attachment  for  debt. 

In  contrast  with  the  many  excellences  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
that  of  Illinois,  which  prohibits  shares  under  $50  and  allows  them  to 
be  $2,000,  while  no  one  can  hold  more  than  one  share.  Dividends 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  work  or  product  of  each  shareholder.  "If 
in  any  kind  of  industry  it  should  be  impossible  to  assign  all  share- 
holders to  equally  advantageous  positions  or  Iqcations  in  work,  the 
association  may  provide  that  shareholders  shall  periodically  change 
places,  or  provide  any  other  method  of  equalizing  such  matters  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity."  Ko  association  can  employ  any- 
one except  a  stockholder,  but  the  latter  can  do  so  when  sick,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  his  legal  representative  may  appoint  a  worker  and  so 
keep  the  dividends.  The  principle  of  unlimited  liability  by  the  stock- 
holders for  all  debts  prevails.  It  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  law 
either  knew  nothing  of  cooperation  or  intended  to  have  none  in  Illinois. 

California  enacted  a  law  of  some  value  on  this  subject  in  1895.  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  a  few 
other  States  have  legislated,  but  usually  in  a  very  defective  way.  Out- 
side of  Massachusetts  the  only  two  States  that  have  any  at  all  adequate 
cooperative  legislation  are  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are,  (1)  prohibition 
of  all  giving  of  credifr(as  in  Wisconsin  in  cooperative  distribution); 
(2)  requirement  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  be  set  aside 
for  propaganda  and  as  a  social  fund;  (3)  dividends  must  be  given  on 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  trade 
of  members,  while  nonmembers  must  receive  one-half  as  high  a  rate  on 
their  trade,  but  the  directors  may  credit  profit  dividends  toward  the 
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payment  of  Stocky  UD til  it  reaches  the  limit  allowed;  (4)  before  profits 
are  divided,  as  they  must  be  quarterly  according  to  these  general  Roch- 
dale principles,  the  fixtures  and  machinery  must  be  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  yearly  and  the  buildings  25  per  cent;  (5)  besides 
certain  other  purposes  for  which  deductions  must  be  made,  the  law 
requires  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  to  which  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures must  be  carried  (the  Massachusetts  law,  which  requires  the 
setting  aside  of  10  per  cent  of  the  profits  until  a  Bui*plus  is  formed  equal 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital,  is  better  on  this  poiut) ;  (6)  division  of  the 
capital  into  (a)  <^  permanent,"  non withdrawable  stock,  transferable  as 
the  by-laws  may  determine,  and  paying  6  per  cent  interest,  of  which 
stock  every  member  must  have  at  least  one  share,  and  (b)  "ordinary" 
stock,  paying  5  per  cent,  and  which  may  bo  repaid,  transferred,  or 
withdrawn,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws;  (7)  shares  of  either  kind 
may  be  from  $5  to  $25  value,  and  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  without 
consent  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 

The  New  Jersey  law,  while  lacking  a  few  excellent  features,  and  per- 
haps not  on  the  whole  much  superior  to  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Penn- 
sylvania, is  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  merit  insertion  in  full.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  law,  passed  iu  1884,  is  its  requirement  of  full  details 
in  the  by-laws,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  afterwards. 
Beports  to  the  State,  though  not  sufficiently  complete,  are  required. 
Proxy  voting  is  forbidden.  Every  stockholder  is  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  society,  up  to  the  full  par  value  of  his  share,  if  all  has  not  been 
paid  in.  A  cooperative  society  may  invest  one-third  of  its  capital  in 
another  society,  thus  rendering  legal  a  wholesale  society  on  the  English 
basis.  The  following  is  this  law  of  New  Jersey  relating  to  cooperative 
societies,  approved  March  10, 1884 : 

AN  ACT    TO    PKOVIDK  FOR  THE    FORMATION   AND   REGULATION  OF  COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES   OF  WORKINGMEN. 

1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  persgns,  not  less  than  seven,  resi- 
dents in  this  State,  to  associate  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  any  lawful  mechanical,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  trading  business,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  and  dealing  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  or  chattels,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  selling,  settling,  owning,  leasing,  and  improving  real 
estate  and  erecting  buildings  thereon,  within  this  State,  upon  making  and  filing 
a  certificate  of  association,  in  writing,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  as 
such  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation  and  to  possess  all  the  powers  incident 
thereto. 

2.  That  such  certificate  of  association  shall  set  forth : 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  society  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings,  which  name  shall  have  the  word  ^'cooperative"  as  a  distinguishing  part 
thereof,  but  shall  in  no  respect  be  similar  to  that  of  any  other  society  organized 
under  this  act. 

II.  The  place  or  places  in  this  Stat-e  where  the  business  of  such  society  is  to  be 
conducted  and  the  location  of  the  principal  ofiice  of  the  same. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  society  shall  be  formed. 

IV  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  such  society,  the  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  same  is  divided,  the  par  value  of  each  share,  the  mauuer  vw.  ^\^^&V^ 'SXNKk 
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inBtallments  on  the  shares  shall  be  paid^  the  number  of  shares  sabscribed,  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  cash  on  account  of  the  same. 

y.  The  terms  of  admission  of  the  members. 

VI.  Mode  of  application  of  profits. 

YII.  The  mode  of  altering  and  amending  the  certificate  of  association  and  the 
by-laws  of  the  society. 

S.  That  the  said  certificate  of  association  shall  be  signed  by  the  persons  originally 
associating  themselves  together,  and  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged  by  at  least 
seven  of  them,  before  an  officer  qaalified  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  of  real 
estate,  and  after  being  approved  by  the  chi^f  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  such  society  shall  be  established,  and  a  copy  of 
such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries. 

4.  That  the  business  of  every  such  society  shall  be  managed  and  conducted  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  who  shall  respectively  be  members  of  said 
society,  and  shall  be  annually  elected  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  provided 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  and  one  of  such  directors  shall  be  chosen  president 
and  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  treasurer,  and  such  directors  and  officers  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified ;  and  that  such  society 
shall  also  have  a  secretary  and  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  shall  choose  them  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws  thereof. 

5.  That  the  first  meeting  of  such  society  shall  be  called  by  a  notice  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  named  in  the  certificate  of  association,  and  designating  the 
time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  personally  served  on  all 
the  persons  signing  said  certificate,  or  by  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  society  shall  have  been  incorporated,  if  such  personal 
service  can  not  be  made;  and  at  such  meeting  so  called,  or  at  any  adjourned  meet- 
ing thereof,  a  majority  of  the  persons  so  signing  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  directors  and  other  officers 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  duly 
qualify,  and  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  such 
society. 

6.  That  the  by-laws  of  such  society  shall  provide : 

I.  For  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  thereof,  and  such  other  regular  and 
special  meetings  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  the  number  of  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
same. 

II.  For  the  election  of  directors  and  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors,  and  their 
respective  powers  and  duties. 

III.  For  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  shall  require. 

IV.  Whether  the  shares,  or  any  number  of  them,  shall  be  transferable,  and  in  case 
it  be  determined  that  the  same  shall  be  transferable,  provision  for  their  transfer 
and  registration,  and  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  same;  and  in  case 
it  shall  be  determined  that  the  shares  shall  not  be  transferable,  provision  for  pay- 
ing to  members  the  balance  due  to  them  on  withdrawal,  or  of  paying  nominees  in 
cases  hereinafter  mentioned. 

V.  How  members  may  withdraw  from  the  society. 

VI.  Whether  and  by  what  authority  any  part  of  the  capital  may  be  invested  in  or 
on  security  of  another  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed  of  or  its 
supplies  secured. 

YII.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  credit  in  its  business  transactions  may  be  given 
or  taken. 
VIIL  In  what  sum  and  with  what  sureties  the  treasurer  and  other  fiduciary 
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officers  or  agents  shall  give  bonda  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  respective 
duties. 

IX.  For  the  audit  of  accounts. 

X.  For  the  distribution  of  the  net  profits. 

XI.  For  the  custody,  use,  and  device  of  the  seal,  which  shall  bear  the  corporate 
name  of  the  society. 

7.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  paint  or  affix,  and  shall 
keep  painted  or  affixed,  its  name  on  the  outside  of  every  office  or  place  in  which  the 
business  of  the  association  is  carried  on,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  in  letters  easily 
legible. 

8.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may  be  addressed,  and  notices  in  writing  of 
the  location  of  such  office,  and  of  any  change  therein,  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  the  office  of  such  society  is  located. 

9.  That  the  capital  stock  of  such  society  shall  be  divided  into  shares  the  par  value 
of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  $50,  and  no  share  shall  be  issued  for  less  than  its 
par  value;  and  that  no  certificate  of  shares  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  until  the 
shares  are  fully  paid  up. 

10.  That  no  member  of  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  upon 
any  subject,  which  vote  must  be  cast  in  person ;  and  that  the  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  number  of  shares  to  be  held  by  any  one  member. 

11.  That  any  society  incorporated  under  this  act  may  hold  in  its  corporate  name 
any  amount  of  interest  in  any  other  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed 
of  or  its  supplies  secured :  Provided,  That  such  interest  so  held  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  in  value  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  society  holding  said  interest. 

12.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall 
annually  make  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  condition  of  such  society,  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  issued  and  the  par  value  thereof, 
the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  property  of  the  society  and  of  its  debts  and  liabilities ;  and  said 
statement  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  directors,  including  the 
treasurer,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  principal  office 
of  such  society  is  located,  and  that  immediately  thereafter  a  copy  of  such  statement 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
who,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  such  statement  or  upon  the 
written  request  of  five  members  of  such  society,  shall  cause  an  examination  of 
the  books  and  afi'airs  of  such  society  to  be  made  and  render  a  correct  statement  to  the 
members  thereof;  and  every  member  or  creditor  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  secretary  a  copy  of  such  annual  statement ;  and  every  director  or  other 
officer  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  making  and 
signing  a  false  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  society,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offense  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State  by  any  member  or  creditor  of  the  society  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same. 

13.  That  any  member  or  other  person  having  an  interest  in  the  fund  of  any  such 
society  may  inspect  the  books  thereof,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  at  the  office  thereof. 

14.  That  there  shall  be  such  distribution  of  the  profits  of  such  society,  among  the 
workmen,  purchasers,  and  members,  as  shall  be  prescril^ed  in  the  certificate  of  asso- 
ciation, at  such  times  as  therein  prescribed,  as  often  at  least  as  once  in  twelve  months : 
Provided,  That  no  such  distribution  shall  be  made  until  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  shall  have  been  appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund,  and 
that  such  appropriation  shall  continue  to  be  made  until  there  shall  be  accumulated 
a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  society. 
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15.  That  any  member  of  sncli  Bociety,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  society ,  may  nominat<e  any  person,  being  the  husband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  or  other  relative  of  such  member,  to 
whom  his  or  her  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  transferred  at  his 
or  her  decease,  and  from  time  to  time  may  revoke  or  vary  such  nomination,  by  a 
writing  similarly  delivered;  and  such  society  shall  keep  a  book,  wherein  the  names 
of  all  persons  so  nominated  and  the  number  of  shares  to  be  transferred  shall  be 
recorded :  Provided,  neverthele$8,  That  in  lieu  of  making  such  transfer  the  society 
may  provide  for  payment  to  all  such  nominees  of  the  full  value  of  shares  intended 
to  be  transferred:  Provided  aUo,  That  if  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society  the  shares 
are  transferable,  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  such 
shares  by  sale  or  will,  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors. 

16.  That  any  such  society  may  be  dissolved  in  the  manner  in  which  any  other 
corporation  may  be  dissolved  under  existing  laws. 

17.  That  where  the  whole  capital  of  such  society  shall  not  have  been  paid  in,  and 
the  assets  of  such  society  shall  be  insufficient  for  the  payment  of  its  debts,  liabili- 
ties, and  obligations,  each  stockholder  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  on  each  share  hold  by 
him,  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  amount  of  such  share,  as  fixed  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  association,  or  such  proportion  as  shall  be  required  to  satisfy  such  debts, 
liabilities,  and  obligations:  Provided^  however,  That  no  such  contribution  shall  be 
required  from  any  person  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member,  or  for  any  debt,  liability,  or  obligation  contracted  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  such  society. 

The  following  are  copies  of  two  typical  sets  of  by-laws.  The  first 
by-laws  are  sent  to  new  societies,  as  a  model  for  them,  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  second  are  the  by-laws 
of  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  selected 
because  the  society  is  the  largest  in  the  country  on  the  Itochdale  plan. 


BY-LAWS  OF  THE 


Article  I. — 2v^ame, 

This  society  shal]  be  known  as  the . 

Article  Ih—Objeols. 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  bo  cooperation  on  what  is  known  as  the  Rochdale 
plan.    All  sales  to  be  for  cash. 

Article  lIl,^Capiial  stock. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  in  shares  of  $2  each. 
Shares  may  be  withdrawn  at  thirty  days'  notice  or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the 
committee  of  management. 

Article  IV. — Memberahip, 

Any  person  may  upon  approval  of  the  committee  become  a  member  of  the  society 
by  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  25  cents  each  and  giving  name  and  address. 

Article  V. — Meetings, 

Section  1.  The  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  on  the 
last in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  the  one  held  in  January  being  con- 
sidered the  annual  meeting. 

Sec  2.  Monthly  general  meetings  shall  also  be  held  on  the  last of  the  month 

for  the  discussions  of  some  question  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  society. 
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Nominations  lor  the  coming  yacancies  on  the  committee  shall  be  made  at  the 
monthly  meeting  next  previous  to  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  VI. — Officers  of  the  eociety. 

Sbction  1.  The  management  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  k  president,  treasurer, 
recording  clerk,  and  nine  committeemen,  all  of  whom  shall  have  a  vote  and  be  elected 
by  ballot. 

They  shall  have  the  general  management  of  all  business  carried  on  by  or  on  account 
of  the  society,  supervise  the  buying,  and  appoint  the  secretary,  salesmen,  and  other 
persons  necessary  for  conducting  such  business,  and  may  assign  such  persons  such 
remuneration  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  fit. 

Sec.  2.  Two  auditors  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  the  first  term  one  shall  retire  at 
the  meeting  in  January  and  one  at  the  meeting  in  July  in  each  year,  the  first  to 
retire  being  the  one  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  his  election.  They  shall 
be  eligible  for  reelection. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  at  a  general  meeting  may  remunerate  the  committee  and 
auditors  at  such  a  rate  as  they  deem  fit. 

Sec.  4.  All  officers  of  the  society  shall  hold  their  offices  till  others  have  been  chosen 
and  qualified  to  take  their  place,  excepting  those  who,  having  been  elected  for  a 

period  of years  continuously,  may  not  be  reelected  until  the  expiration  of  one 

year.    Any  member  is  eligible  for  office. 

Sbc.  5.  After  the  first  election  three  committeemen  shall  retire  at  each  of  the  April, 
July,  and  October  quarterly  meetings,  the  order  of  retirement  beiug  determined  by 
the  votes,  those  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  their  election  retiring  first, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  the  president,  treasurer,  and  recording  clerk 
shall  retire,  but,  with  the  committeemen,  except  in  the  limitation  named  in  section  4, 
shall  be  eligible  for  reelection,  or  others  may  be  qualified  in  their  stead.  After  the 
first  term  the  order  of  retirement  will  be  in  the  order  of  election. 

Article  VII. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  society  and  committee,  countersign  all  checks,  and  be  ex  officio 
chairman  of  all  committees;  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  In  his 
absence  a  chairman  may  be  chosen  for  the  occasion. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  sign  all  checks 
and  account  for  all  moneys  paid  him  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  clerk  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  committee  and  record  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  all 
votes  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  may  not  hold  any  other  remunerated 
office  under  the  society. 

Article  VIII.— Pro/Jto. 

The  profits  of  the  society  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  $10  or  more,  interest  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Sec.  2.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  society  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  net  profits  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and  2^  per  cent  for 
an  educational  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  net  profits  after  providing  for  interest,  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and 
all  other  claims  and  expenses,  shall  be  divided  among  purchasers  and  employees  in 
such  proportions  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  members  present 
at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  shall  deem  fit,  non-members  to  receive  a  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  that  given  to  members. 

Sec.  4.  Members  must  leave  one-half  their  dividend  until  owning  ten  shares. 
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Article  IX. — Surplus  oapitah 

Shoald  the  society  find  that  they  have  more  money  than  they  can  reasonably 
employ,  the  committee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  at  a  quarterly  meeting, 
invest  such  surplus  or  portion  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  then  be  decided  upon. 

Article  X. — Special  meeting. 

Special  general  meetings  may  be  convened  by  a  written  requisition,  signed  by  ten 
members,  being  sent  to  the  committee,  or  by  three  members  of  the  committee. 

Article  XI. — Quorum. 

Ten  members  at  a  general  meeting  and  five  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  shall 

constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  XII. —  Vacancies. 

A  vacancy  of  an  office  occurring  during  a  term,  the  place  may  be  filled  by  vote  of 
the  members  at  a  regular  meeting  or  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the 
committee  until  the  next  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  XIII. — Bonds. 

The  treasurer,  secretary,  salesmen,  or  assistants  and  all  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  members  or  committee  shall  give  such  bonds  or  securities  as  the  committee  may 
deem  sufficient. 

Article  XIV. — AlUiration  of  rules. 

Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  these  by-laws  must  be  proposed  in  writing  one 
meeting,  at  least,  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon,  and  shall  not  be  adopted 
unless  by  a  majority  of  members  present  and  voting. 

Article  XV. — Expulsion  of  members. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  member  who  persists  in  conduct 
detrimental  to  the  society's  welfare. 

Article  XVI. — Inspection  of  accounts. 

Any  member  may,  during  reasonable  office  hours,  inspect  all  and  any  of  the 
society's  books  and  accounts,  except  the  private  share  account  of  any  other  member, 
which  he  may  not  inspect  except  by  written  authority  of  said  member. 


BY-LAWS  OF  the  ARI.INGTON  COOPERATIVE    ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. — Name. 

Section  1 .  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec  2.  The  place  or  places  of  business  shall  be  at  such  location  or  locations  as 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  All  books  of  account,  securities, 
and  documents  of  the  association,  other  than  such  as  are  required  for  the  carrying 
on  of  business  on  account  of  the  same  elsewhere,  shall  be  kept  at  a  stated  general 
office  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  general  dealers  in  house- 
hold supplies,  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  may  become  a 
meiuber  of  this  association  after  being  proposed  by  a  member,  paying  an  entrance 
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fee  of  50  cents,  and  signing  a  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  take  at  least  one  share 
of  stock,  and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  by-laws  of  this  association.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  give  the  person's  name,  trade,  and  address,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  making  the  proposal,  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  with  the  entrance  fee, 
and  entered  by  him  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  approved  by  the  directors, 
lie  shall  be  considered  a  member  upon  payment  of  at  least  $1  on  account  of  his 
subscription,  as  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Candidates  for  membership  rejected  by  the  directors  shall  have  the  power 
of  appeal  through  any  member  to  the  general  meeting.  Any  person  rejected  shall 
bave  bis  entrance  fee  returned  on  application. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  office  a  list  of  members'  names,  trades,  and  residences  shall 
be  kept,  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  member  unless  his  name  appears  on  this 
list.  The  names  of  all  persons  who  imder  these  by-laws  oease  to  be  members  shall 
be  erased  therefrom. 

Article  IV. — Funds  and  revenues. 

Section  1.  The  permanent  capital  of  this  association  shall  be  in  shares  of  $5  eaoh. 
Each  member  of  this  association  can  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  association  shall  be  invested  by  the  board  of  directors  in  purchase  of 
stock  and  fixtures  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  From  the  absolute  profits,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association,  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
capital  stock. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  the  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  payable  quarterly.  The  directors  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 

Sec.  4.  After  deducting  from  the  profits  the  amounts  provided  in  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  article,  and  the  amount  assessed  as  State  and  city  tax,  the  remainder  shall  be 
divided  quarterly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  in  purchase  of  goods.  Non- 
members  will  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  that  giyen 
to  members. 

Sec.  5.  Receipts  from  entrance  fees  shall  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  6.  Interest  will  commence  on  the  first  of  each  month  upon  all  paid-up  shares. 

Sec.  7.  No  interest  will  be  paid  on  shares  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Sec.  8.  Dividends  and  interest  may  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders  at 
their  option,  and  whenever  such  accumulation  amounts  to  the  par  value  of  one 
share,  interest  shall  be  declared  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
article,  provided  that  this  amount,  with  that  of  the  original  shares  invested,  shall 
not  exceed  the  par  value  of  200  shares. 

Sec.  9.  Should  the  directors  find  that  they  have  more  cash  in  the  treasury  than 
they  can  profitably  employ  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  association,  they  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  invest  any  such  portion  of  the  cash  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Article  V,— Officers, 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  ten  other  persons,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk,  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  clerk,  treasurer,  and  eleven  directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
stockholders  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead,  provided  that  it  shall  be  considered  requisite, 
unless  they  may  be  otherwise  disqualified,  to  reelect  one-half  of  the  old  board  at 
each  election.  The  president  shajl  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  from  their 
number. 
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Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  the  board  of  directors  and  all  other  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  nominated  at  the  (Quarterly  meeting  immediately  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  at  which  they  are  proposed  for  election.  Should  the  nomber  nominated 
not  be  sufficient  to  fi.ll  the  yacancies,  the  yearly  meeting  shall  elect  the  required 
number  not  so  nominated. 

Sec.  4.  An  auditor  should  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  director  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  association  for  at  least  six  months,  or  be  eligible  for  president  who 
has  not  been  a  director  twelve  months ;  or  if  he  hold  any  other  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  association;  if  he  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of 
any  contract  with  the  association ;  or  if  he  carries  on  the  same  business  as  the 
association ;  or  if  he  has  a  relative  employed  by  the  association. 

Article  VI. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association  and  board  of  directors;  and,  in  case  of  equal  division,  to  give  the  casting 
vote,  besides  his  own  vote  as  a  member.  He  shall  sign  all  documents  or  certificates 
issued  by  the  association  or  board  of  directors ;  shall  hold  in  his  possession  the 
bonds  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  of  the  employees  where  bonds  are  required,  and  shall 
perform  all  other  duties  usually  appertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  business 
meetings  of  the  association  and  board  of  directors,  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  president,  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  members,  and  shall  serve  all  notices  ordered  by  the 
board ;  he  shall  carry  on  all  correspondence  and  shall  attest  all  documents  issued  by 
the  association  or  board  of  directors,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
property  in  his  possession  beloRging  to  the  association. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  due  from  mem- 
bers and  others,  and  to  disburse  the  same  in  payment  of  claims  against  the  associa- 
tion when  approved  by  an  advisory  committee.  He  shall  keep  such  records  of 
business  transactions  of  the  association  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  association.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  require,  and  shall  deliver 
to  his  successor  all  books,  money,  vouchers,  and  other  property  of  the  association 
in  his  possession. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter's  business, 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  other  officers,  including  stock  on  hand, 
demanding  for  this  purpose  any  information  he  may  see  fit,  and  rejiort  condition  of 
the  same  at  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  VII. — Management. 

Section  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  control  of  all  business  carried  on  by, 
or  on  account  of,  the  association ;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods;  tho  engaging  of 
managers  and  of  all  other  persons  necessary  for  conducting  the  business;  providing 
for  places  of  meeting ;  the  rates  of  payment  for  work  or  services  done  on  account  of 
the  association,  and  the  regulation  of  salaries  and  securities  of  the  managers  and 
employees,  to  whom  it  may  assign  such  duties  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  meeting,  have 
power  to  lease,  purchase,  or  erect  any  building  or  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
association,  and  to  mortgage,  rent,  or  sell  such  buildings  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  detailed  work  of  the  business  by  the  appointment  of  subcom- 
mittees.   It  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  association,  and  all 
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acta  and  orden  under  the  powers  delegated  to  it  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  acts  and  orders  of  a  m^'ority  of  the  members  of  the  association  at  a 
general  meeting  thereof.  Every  question  at  such  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be 
decided  by  a  magority  of  votes  cast.  Seven  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Skc.  4.  The  president,  at  the  request  of  three  members  of  the  board,  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  thereof  by  giving  one  day's  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk ;  but  no 
business  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice. 
The  board  shall  convene  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  at  their  discretion, 
allowing  three  days'  notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  all  business  carried  on  to  be  regu- 
larly entered  in  proper  books,  and  a  quarterly  report  to  be  made  out  covering  all 
business  to  the  end  of  each  quarter,  which,  together  with  all  necessary  vouchers, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  auditor  not  less  than  seven  days  previous  to  such  meeting, 
and  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  as  early  as  possible  thereafter. 

Sec.  6.  All  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  open  to  the  attendance  of 
other  members,  but  no  such  member  shall  take  part  in  its  discussions. 

Article  VIII. — Meetings, 

Section  1.  The  general  meetings  of  this  association  will  be  held  quarterly,  on  the 
last  Wednesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  aHsociation  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be 
held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  shall  cause  a  special  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  called, 
upon  a  written  request,  signed  by  ten  members  of  the  association.  At  such  meeting 
no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than  that  named  in  such  requisition. 

Sec.  4.  Notices  of  all  meetings  shall  be  posted  by  the  clerk  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  store  or  stores,  three  days  previous  to  the  same.  In  the  case  of  special  meet- 
ings, such  notice  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  association  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  No  subject  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  association  shall  be  introduced  at 
any  of  its  meetings  for  business. 

Article  IX. — General  JRegulaiiona. 

Section  1.  Quarters  shall  commence  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

Sec.  2.  All  purchases  from  the  association  shall  be  made  strictly  for  cash. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  the  association  shall  be  provided  with  a  book  of  account, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  a  statement  of  shares  held,  with  quarterly  dividends  and 
interest. 

Sec.  4.  Each  purchaser  shall  be  provided  with  checks  or  a  pass  book  at  the  option 
of  the  directors,  which  shall  show  the  amount  of  purchases  on  which  dividend  will 
be  declared.  The  same  to  be  returned,  as  provided  from  time  to  time  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Sec.  5.  No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  allowed  on  sale  by  the  association. 

Sec.  6.  Any  complaint  as  to  quality  or  prices  of  goods  sold  by  the  association,  or 
respecting  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  employees,  should  be  made  to  the  directors  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  making  the  complaint,  and  such  complaint  shall  be 
investigated  and  decided  by  the  board. 

Sec.  7.  All  sales  are  to  be  made  at  the  average  retail  market  price. 

Sec.  8.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  eutitled  to  a  certificate  of  his  stock,  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  9.  No  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  in  any  business 
meeting  of  the  association. 

6269— No,  6 6 
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Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  may  suspend  any  member  from  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  the  association  who  persists  in  conduct  injurious  to  the  association, 
until  it  shall  submit  the  matter  to  a  stockholders'  meeting,  giving  the  offender  three 
days'  notice  thereof,  which  meeting  shall  confirm  and  extend  the  action  of  the 
directors,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  proper. 

Article  X. — Witkdrawah, 

Section  1.  Any  member  of  this  association  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  asso* 
ciation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  stock  shall  make  a  written  application 
to  the  directors,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  application  the  board 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  such  applicant  the  amount  of  shares  he  may  desire  to 
withdraw,  but  if  the  board  fail  to  pay  or  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  within  thirty 
days,  said  applicant  may  transfer  his  or  her  shares  to  any  other  member,  provided 
the  member  has  not  the  full  number  of  shares  allowed  in  the  by-laws,  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  transfer  his  share  to  persons  not  members  of  the  association  unless  he  first 
obtain  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  consent  shall  be  sij^ued  by  the 
president  and  clerk,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  association.  In  case  a  mem- 
ber transfer  his  share  or  shares  he  must  surrender  his  certificate  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  board  shall  cause  a  new  certificate  to  be  issued  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  makes  such  transfer. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw  any  shares  he  may  have  in 
the  association  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  XI. — Amendments, 

These  by-laws  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  unless  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment be  proposed  in  writing  one  meeting  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon, 
providing,  also,  that  two -thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  in  the  affirmative. 

Article  XII. —  Vaoaneies. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor,  or  any  of  the 
directors,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  a  substitute  shall  be  elected  at  the  next 
quarterly  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  be  so  modified  as  to  make  him  simply  custodian 
of  the  money,  and  to  entail  no  other  bookkeeping  than  a  simple  cash  account  and 
signing  of  checks  and  certificates,  with  a  true  rendering  of  said  account  when 
called  upon. 

That  the  duties  of  the  clerk  be  made  to  include  all  bookkeeping  and  money  trans- 
actions with  the  members  required  by  the  association,  as  well  as  all  present  duties, 
and  that  he  be  made  the  executive  officer,  under  the  directors,  of  all  duties  assigned 
by  them  from  time  to  time.  That  his  position  be  sufficiently  remunerated  as  to 
insuro  a  perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  incumbent,  whose  whole  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  calls  of  the  association;  and  that  he  be  placed  under  equal  bonds 
with  the  treasurer. 


BECEirr  BEPOBTS  OF  STATE  BUBEAUS  OF  LABOB  STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. 


Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  IndtAstry. 
1895.    William  G.  Bird,  Commissioner,    vi,  211  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  The  milling  industry,  31 
pages;  manufacturing  industries,  40  pages;  the  salt  industry,  11  pages; 
labor,  58  pages;  labor  organizations,  24  pages;  strikes,  7  pages;  sociol- 
ogy, 27  pages. 

The  MiLLiNa  Industby. — Beports  were  secured  from  190  milling 
establishments  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  this  num- 
ber 21  failed  to  give  sufficient  data  to  justify  tabulation.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  is  presented  in  detail  and  summarized 
for  the  State.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  facts  for 
the  State: 

MILLING  STATISTICS  OF  KANSAS  TOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  18»6. 


Items. 


Cost  of  plant 

Commercial  value  of  plant , 

Capacity,  24  hoars'  run,  barrels. . 

Output  for  year,  barrels 

Sets  of  rolls 

Sets  of  buhra 

Materials- 
Wheat,  bushels 

Cost 

Com,  bushels 

Cost 

All  other  grain,  bushels 

Cost 

Ppodncta— 

Flour,  wheat,  pounds 

Value 

Com  meal,  pounds 

Value 

Other  flour  or  meal,  pounds  . . 

Value 

Offal,  pounds 

,  Value , 

Employees — 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  number 

Total  wages  paid  during  year 


Mills  re- 
I>orting. 

Totol. 

leo 

$4,034,85] 

127 

$2, 832, 100 

158 

25, 762 

103 

2,241.066 

150 

1,401 

86 

137 

115 

11.982,268 

103 

$7, 194, 106 

89 

1,241,609 

77 

$292,932 

52 

667. 379 

38 

$57,984 

96 

428. 838, 360 

63 

$5,600,494 

66 

25,  871, 654 

64 

$697,968 

22 

6,787.300 

20 

$61,232 

86 

371,022,786 

78 

$1,642,599 

141 

1,214 

128 

673 

139 

929 

112 

$453, 126 

Manufactueing  Indtjstbies. — Reports  were  secured  from  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  industry.  These 
reports  represent  42  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  hence 
represent  the  State  at  large.  The  reports  are  presented  in  detail,  by 
industries,  for  each  county.  Answers  are  given  to  numerous  questions 
concerning  employees,  wages,  strikes,  principal  markets  for  product, 
freight  rates,  etc.    The  totals  for  the  six  most  important  questions 
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are  as  follows:  Capital  invested,  $111,11^7279.25;  cost  of  plant, 
$7,768,095;  repairs,  $2,661,376.04;  products,  $67,770,647.14;  materials, 
$50,985,283.06;  wages,  $4,508,078.18. 

The  Salt  Industry. — ^A  historical  and  descriptive  account  is  given 
of  the  salt  industry  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  presented  for  the 
industry  by  county  totals.  The  seven  salt  plants  from  which  reports 
were  secured  reported  capital  at  $875,000,  cost  of  plant  at  $260,000, 
value  of  product  at  $261,051.80,  cost  of  materials  at  $58,165.85,  wages 
at  $57,760.77. 

Labor. — A  detailed  tabular  account  is  given  of  reports  received  from 
519  workmen  engaged  in  various  industries  throughout  the  State.  The 
following  statement,  presenting  the  totals  for  five  of  the  industries 
treated,  indicates  the  character  of  the  information  solicited: 

BEPOKTS  OF  LABORERS,  1895. 


Items. 


Nnmber  reporting 

li^  amber  reporting  earnings 

Earnings  for  year 

Average 

Nnmber  reporting  cost  of  living. 
Cost  of  living  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  savings 

Savings  for  year 

Average 

Nnmber  reporting  debt 

Debt  for  year 

Average 


Cariwnters. 

Miners. 

Barbers. 

20 

59 

36 

20 

56 

35 

$12, 818. 00 

$22, 512. 80 

$19,299.65 

$840.90 

$402. 01 

$551.41 

15 

46 

31 

$5, 28G.  00 

$13,895.00 

$11,644.00 

$352.40 

$302.06 

a  $372. 35 

4 

8 

3 

$632.75 

$350.00 

$500.00 

b  $158. 20 

$116. 66 

$166.66 

6 

28 

6 

$265.00 

$1,666.00 

$382.00 

$44.16 

$59.50 

$60.33 

Comi>osi- 
tors. 


41 

41 

$25,296.60 

$616.90 

34 

$22,802.00 

$670.64 

9 

$1,518.80 

$168. 75 

3 

$185.00 

$45.00 


Cigar 
makers. 


33 

32 

$18,213.00 

$569.15 

29 

$9,602.00 

$331.10 

4 

$940.00 

$235.00 

10 

$635.00 

$63.50 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $372.38;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $158.18;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Labor  Organizations. — Of  142  schedules  sent  to  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  92  replies,  saf&ciently  complete  for  tab- 
ulation, were  received.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  for  these 
organizations  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1895. 


Items. 

Number 

of 
organiza- 
tions* re- 
porting. 

41 
22 
25 

Items. 

Number 

of 
organisa* 
tions  re- 
porting. 

Membership- 
Increased 

Immigration — 

Has  affected  craft 

14 

Decreased 

Has  not  affected  craft 

70 

No  chancre. ............... 

Total  answering  question 

Strikes- 
Involved  in............ 

84 

Tot«l  answering  question 

88 

■ 

3 
6 

78 

8 

Wages- 
Increased 

Not  involved  in 

60 

Total  answering  question 

CBoyootts— 

Involved  in 

Decreased 

88 

No  change 

Total  answering  question 

87 

10 

Not  involved  in 

76 

1 

13  1 
70  i 

'            Total  answering  question 

Grievance  or  arbitration  committee — 
Had  troubles  settled  bv 

Hours  of  work — 

Increased 

66 

Decreased 

No  change 

30 

Did  not  have  troubles  settled  by. . . 
Total  answering  q  uestion 

57 

Total  answering  question 

84; 

87 

\ 
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Strikes. — An  acconnt  is  given  of  the  important  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

SociOLoaY. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  number  of  specially 
prepared  articles  on  the  labor  problem  from  college  professors,  econo- 
mists, and  labor  leaders. 

MONTANA. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Labor  and  Industry 
of  Montana  for  the  year  ended  November  30 j  1895.  James  H.  Mills, 
Commissioner.    205  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  grouped  as  follows :  Introductory, 
21  pages;  economic  statistics  of  counties,  18  pages;  fruit  growing,  19 
pages;  official  directory  of  United  States,  State,  and  county  officials, 
24  pages;  labor  organizations,  railroad  traffic,  wages,  production,  and 
investments,  34  pages;  precious  and  semiprecious  metals,  12  pages; 
agriculture  and  stock  growing,  32  pages;  miscellaneous  statistics,  11 
pages;  laws  of  special  interest  to  wage  earners,  16  pages. 

Economic  Statistics  of  Counties. — ^The  following  statement 
summarizes  for  the  entire  State  some  of  the  facts  presented  under  this 
title  for  the  different  counties : 

REVENUE,  EXPENSES,  ETC.,  OF  COTJNTIES  FOR  CALENDAR  TEAR  18M. 

Revenne  from  licenses $369,674.77 

Total  expenses  (a) $1,909,169.80 

Amonnt  collected  for  public  school  fund  (a) $618,  210. 87 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools  (a) $541,867. 14 

Number  of  criminal  cases  begun  by  findiog  informations  and  indict- 
ments    465 

Number  of  civil  cases  begun 2, 706 

Number  of  letters  of  administration  granted 307 

Number  of  executions  issued  during  the  year 615 

Number  of  real  estate  transfers 8, 151 

Amount  of  real  estate  transfers $13,200,072.77 

Number  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded 6, 965 

Amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded $10, 470, 249. 62 

Number  of  mechanics'  liens  filed 479 

Amount  of  mechanics'  liens  filed $118,914.04 

Number  of  divorces  granted 228 

Number  of  marriage  licenses  granted 1, 598 

Number  of  persons  to  whom  fiual  naturalization  papers  were  issued.  9, 934 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1,1894 $2,584,910.11 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1, 1895 $2, 856, 053. 71 

Labor  Organizations,  Railroad  Traffic,  Wages,  Produc- 
tion, AND  Investments. — The  name,  location,  date  of  organization, 
and  amount  of  benefits  paid  are  given  for  82  labor  organizations  in 
the  State.  These  organizations  had  a  membership  of  9,186,  of  whom 
86  were  females.    Excluding  persons  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 


a  For  fiscal  year  ended  Fehruary  28, 1895. 
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raising,  it  was  estimated  that  81.05  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the 
State  were  in  employment  on  July  1, 1895.  Including  those  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising,  89.37  per  cent  were  employed.  The 
wages,  employees,  and  traffic  are  shown  for  the  different  railroads  in 
the  State,  and  the  wages,  employees,  capital,  and  production  are  given 
for  selected  industries. 

Precious  and  Semiprecious  Metals. — ^The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  statistics  given  for  the  State  under  this  tiUe: 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  METALS  PKODUCED. 


Kind  of  metal. 

1894. 

1895. 

OoIq ................ -     -  -- 

93.651.410 

a  16. 575. 458 

17,233,710 

730,562 

$4,327,040 

022,886.992 

21,114,869 

754,360 

Silver 

Copper - 

liead --  -- 

Total 

b  38, 191, 139 

649,063,281 

a  At  coining  value. 


b  Silver  included  at  coining  valne. 


AaBicxjLTUEE  AND  STOCK  Gbowing. — The  average  production  per 
acre  and  the  average  prices  are  shown  for  farm  products;  also  the 
proportional  amount  of  the  sales  in  Montana  of  the  products  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  imported  j)roducts.  The  cost  of 
living  is  indicated  by  tables  showing  the  average  prices  of  different 
commodities. 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  employees  on  farms  and  stock 
ranges  is  shown  for  each  county.  The  following  statement  presents 
the  averages  for  the  entire  State : 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  MONTH,  INCLUDING  BOARD  AND  LODGING,  OF  EMPLOYEES 

ON  FARMS  AND  STOCK  RANGES. 


Class  of  employees. 

Year  ending 
June  30-^. 

1894. 

1895. 

Foremen 

. 1 -      --     .. 

$56.69 
31.26 
38.97 
30.21 
85.09 

$55.99 
31.11 

Herders 

Ran  ee  riders 

36.34 

Farm  hands 

29.52 

Cooka 

35.16 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  October  31, 1895.  Charles 
H.  Simmerman,  Chief,    viii,  251  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:    Panic  inquiry, 

1894-95,  61  pages;  effect  of  occupation  on  the  health  and  duration  of 

the  trade-life  of  workmen,  99  pages;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  11 

pages;  free  public  employment  offices,  5  pages;  cooperative  movement 
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in  New  Jersey,  17  pages;  cooperative  building  and  loan  associations  of 
New  Jersey,  53  pages. 

Panic  Inquiry,  1894-95. — ^This  inquiry  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
1893-94,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1894  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  industrial  depression  of 
1893-94.  Statistics  covering  the  year  ending  June,  1895,  were  obtained 
from  196  manufacturers  in  40  general  industries,  showing,  month  by 
month,  the  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Beturns  were  also  secured  from  93  manufac- 
turers in  39  general  industries,  showing  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  them  during  the  year  ending  June,  1895.  The  figures  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  same 
establishments  during  the  preceding  year. 

All  the  establishments  from  which  returns  were  secured  giving  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  wages  x^aid  were  in  operation 
in  June,  1893,  and  a  comparative  showing  of  the  reported  facts  is  made 
for  June,  1893,  June,  1894,  and  each  succeeding  month  to  and  includ- 
ing May,  1895.  Of  the  establishments  reporting  these  facts,  86  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and  57 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  products.  The 
establishments  engaged  in  these  two  lines  of  production  constituted 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  reporting. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  establishments  reporting  in  June,  1893, 
June,  1894,  and  in  each  succeeding  month  to  and  including  May,  1895, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES,  JUNE,  1883,  AND  JUNE,  1894,  TO  MAT.  1893. 

[Each  peroentBge  of  decreue  or  increase  after  June,  1894,  indicates  the  decreaae  or  increaiie  since 

June,  1894.] 


Month. 


Employees. 


Average 
number. 


Juno,  1898 !      35,457 


June,  1894 

July,  1894 

August,  1894 

September,  1884. 

October,  1894 

November,  1894. 
December,  1894 . 
January,  1895... 
February,  1895.. 

March,  1895 

April,  1895 

May,  1895 


31,857 
31,843 
32, 218 
33,140 
33,933 
34,853 
34, 186 
34.  506 
34,684 
35,138 
36,594 
37, 057 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1.1 

4.0 

6.5 

9.4 

7.3 

8.3 

8.0 

10.3 

14.9 

16.3 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


10.2 


Wages. 


Amount. 


$1, 086. 537 

907,558 

868,319 

922,860 

938, 154 

1.004,121 

971,822 

1, 003, 131 

941,373 

955,646 

1,068,703 

1, 081, 226 

1, 139, 174 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


1.7 

3.4 

10.6 

7.1 

10.5 

3.7 

5.3 

17.8 

19.1 

25.5 


16.5 
4.3 


The  figures  secured  from  the  93  establishments  in  39  general  indus- 
tries, showing  the  value  of  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1895,  when  compared  with  similar  figures  from  the  same  establishments 
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Solutions  Sociales  and  in  all  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
society.  The  associ^s  and  socidtaires  are  thus  required  to  live  in  the 
familisteres^  and  the  policy  pursued  in  the  instruction  of  the  children 
was  to  have  this  idea  constantly  in  view. 

.  The  familist^re,  therefore,  should  not  be  regarded  as  constituting  the 
work  of  the  society.  This  has  too  often  been  done.  It  requires  a  great 
deal  of  study  to  understand  the  workings  of  an  elaborate  scheme  such 
as  this  is;  but,  if  made,  it  is  seen  that  the  familist<^re  idea  is  but  au 
unessential  part  as  far  as  the  x^ractical  working  of  the  whole  society  is 
concerued. 

Two  important  features  in  connection  with  the  familistere  are  the 
laundry  and  the  allotment  of  land  to  the  members  for  gardening  imr- 
poses.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  society  to  group  around  the  famili- 
stores  institutions  ministering  to  all  the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
conditions  of  tenement-house  life  made  it  extremely  undesirable  that 
clothes  should  be  washed  inside  the  buildings.  Contemporaneous 
with  the  erection  of  the  familistere,  therefore,  there  was  constructed  a 
building  called  the  buanderie,  containing  a  swimming  pool,  baths,  and 
rooms  for  the  washing,  drying,  and  ironing  of  clothes.  Here  members 
can  do  their  own  washing  or  hire  others  to  do  it  for  them. 

The  society  possesses  considerable  land  immediately  adjoining  the 
works.  This  it  has  divided  into  lots  of  from  1  to  3  ares  (1,076.4  to 
3,229.2  square  feet)  each,  which  ai'e  rented  to  members  for  vegetable 
gardens.  From  500  to  600  members  are  in  this  way  able  to  raise  their 
own  vegetables.  The  annual  rent  is  from  1.25  to  5  francs  (24  to  97 
cents)  per  are  (1,076.4  square  feet).  This  privilege  seems  to  be  one 
highly  prized.  A  very  pleasant  park  on  high  land  adjoining  the 
grounds  of  the  familistere  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  society. 
A  library  of  nearly  3,000  volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of  members  free. 
The  members  are  also  encouraged  to  form  societies  for  mutual  amuse- 
ment and  cultivation,  and  there  have  been  formed  a  musical,  a  gym- 
nastic, a  shooting,  a  fencing,  an  archery,  and  other  societies.  A 
commodious  theater  has  been  erected  that  is  utilized  for  assemblies  of 
all  kinds,  and  during  the  winter  months  is  occupied  twice  a  month  by 
traveling  theatrical  troupes. 

INSURANCE  AND  MUTUAL  RELIEF. 

As  one  would  expect,  insurance  and  mutual  aid  institutions  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  social  work  of  the  society.  The  idea  of  the 
mutual  duties  of  members  to  each  other  is  emphasized  in  every  possi- 
ble way.  "One  for  all  and  all  for  one"  is  the  motto  of  the  society  and 
the  basis  of  the  whole  theory  upon  which  it  has  been  organized,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  better  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  mutuality 
than  that  aftbrded  by  the  care  of  old  workingmen  and  the  aid  of  the 
sick  and  injured.  The  pensioning  of  old  workingmen  and  the  guar- 
anty of  a  minimum  subsistence  to  all  members,  as  has  been  seen,  is 
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not  deemed  by  tlie  society  as  a  privilege  accorded  to  its  members,  but 
as  a  natural  right  to  which  labor  is  entitled  in  a  degree  scarcely  second 
to  that  of  receiving  wages.  The  expense  of  accomplishing  these 
objects,  therefore,  is  counted  as  a  legitimate  item  of  expense  in  the 
cost  of  operation  to  be  met  before  even  the  payment  of  interest  on 
founder's  certificates.  Insurance  against  sickness  and  accidents,  how- 
ever, is  put  upon  an  entirely  different  basis.  For  this  purpose  all  mem- 
bers and  employees  are  organized  into  various  mutual  aid  societies,  in 
which  membership  is  obligatory  and  which  are  supporteu,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  dues  of  members.  The  society  stands  pledged  by  its  consti- 
tution to  insure  the  operation  of  these  societies,  and  in  a<*tual  practice 
it  has  frequently  been  necessary  for  it  to  supplement  their  receipts  by 
grants  from  its  common  fund.  Four  distinct  societies  have  been  organ- 
ized to  cover  this  field  of  insurance  and  aid  in  case  of  sickness : 

1.  Society  for  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  subsistence  to  members 
and  for  the  pensitniing  of  old  or  incapacitated  employees. 

2.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  insurance  of  employees  against  sickness. 

3.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  insurance  of  women  inhabiting  the 
familist^es  against  sickness. 

4.  Mutual  aid  society  for  the  supply  of  medicines  and  medical  sup- 
plies to  inhabitants  of  the  familisteres  in  case  of  sickness. 

As  the  constitutions  and  fund^  of  these  societies  are  entirely  distinct, 
one  from  the  other,  their  separate  consideration  will  be  necessary. 
The  results  of  their  practical  operation,  howevei',  can  be  presented 
statistically  in  the  same  tables. 

SOCIETY  FOB  THE  GUARANTY  OP  A  MINIMUM  SUBSISTENOE  TO 
MEMBERS  AND  FOR  THE  PBNSIONINa  OF  OLD  OR  INCAPACITATED 
EMPLOYEES. 

The  first  society,  that  for  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  subsistence 
and  for  the  pensioning  of  old  or  incapacitated  employees,  is  of  much 
the  greatest  interest.  In  describing  its  organization,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  societies,  the  greatest  precision  can  be  obtained  by  translating 
freely  the  essential  portions  of  their  constitutions.  The  following  are 
the  important  portions  of  the  constitution  of  the  society  under  discus- 
sion: 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from:  (1)  A  payment  from 
the  gross  profits  of  the  familistere  society  of  a  yearly  sum  equal  to  2 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  to  members  of  the  society. 
(2)  The  profits  apportioned  to  the  wages  of  auxiliaires. 

Every  person  employed  in  the  establishments  of  the  familistere  soci- 
ety is  ])laced  under  its  protection,  and  in  case  of  incapacity  incurred 
during  his  connection  with  the  society  is  accorded  a  pension.  This  pen- 
sion is  granted  to  associ^s,  soci^taires,  and  participants,  and,  in  certain 
cases,  to  auxiliaires. 

After  fifteen  years  of  service  the  right  to  a  pension  is  regulated  as 
follows:  For  associes,  men  and  women^  the  pension  is  fixed  at  two-fifths 
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of  their  wages,  and  for  soci^taires  at  one  third  of  their  wages;  pro- 
vided, nowever,  that  the  monthly  ]>eusion  of  as8oci<!!'8  shall  be  not  less 
tban  75  francs  ($14.48)  for  the  men  and  45  francs  ($8.09)  for  the  women, 
and  of  the  societaires  not  less  than  GO  francs  ($11.58)  tor  the  men  and 
35  francs  ($6.76)  for  the  women.  The  pensions  for  participants  and 
auxiliaires  are  fixed  by  the  following  schedule: 

DAILY  PENSIONS  PAID   TO  PAKTICIPANTS  AND  AUXILIAIRES  BY  THE  MINIMUM 
SUBSISTENCE  AND  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE. 


Years  of  contiuuouH  nervide. 


A  lt«<r  15  years 
After  20  years 
After  25  years 
After  30  years 


Men.       Women. 


$0.19 

10.14 

.29 

.19 

.39 

.24 

.48 

.'29 

In  the  intermediate  periods  the  amount  of  the  pension  is  proportional 
to  the  length  of  service.  The  right  of  a  member  to  a  pension  is  sus- 
pended if,  without  an  authorization  of  the  board  of  directors,  he  si^ccepts 
a  salaried  position  outside  of  the  society. 

In  case  the  resources  of  the  fund  permit,  the  board  of  directors  can, 
on  the  authorization  of  the  general  assembly,  increase  the  amount  of 
the  pension  paid  in  cases  where  especially  meritorious  services  have 
been  rendered  to  the  society. 

If  the  years  of  service  entitling  a  member  to  a  pension  have  been 
accomplished  at  various  times,  each  voluntary  departure  and  each  year 
of  absence  diminishes  the  pension  paid  by  2  centimes  ( ,\  cent)  per 
day.  The  years  of  service  performed  before  the  age  of  20  years  count 
as  half.  The  time  passed  in  military  service  is  counted  as  an  involun- 
tary absence  and  no  reduction  is  made  in  ctmsequence. 

A  member  able  to  work,  who  retires  voluntarily  from  the  society  or 
who  is  expelled  or  severs  his  connection  with  the  society  for  any  reason 
other  than  the  lack  of  work,  loses  all  right  to  a  pension. 

If  before  flfteen  years  of  service  an  employee  of  the  society,  who  is 
without  njeans  of  support,  is  incapacitated  for  work  through  an  acci- 
dent received  while  at  work,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pension  of  one  having 
served  twenty  years.  If  the  accident  occurs  after  fifteen  years  of 
service,  he  is  entitled  to  the  pension  of  one  having  served  thirty  years. 
The  indemnities  accorded  to  those  incapacitated  before  fifteen  years  of 
service,  and  not  due  to  an  accident  received  while  at  work,  are  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  insurance  committee  and  the  board  of  directors. 

To  associ^s  and  soci(^taires  who  have  been  sick  more  than  three  months 
there  is  granted  during  one  year  a  sum  equal  to  their  wages. 

The  society  guarantees  a  minimum  subsistence  to  its  members.  In 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  wages  of  a  household  does  not  equal  this 
sum  the  deficiency  is  ])aid  from  tlie  insurance  fund.  The  minimum 
daily  subsistence  is  fixed  by  the  following  schedule: 

For  a  mau  or  womau $0. 48 

For  a  widower  or  widow,  head  of  a  family 29 

For  a  widow  without  a  family 19 

For  a  man  sick  in  a  family 19 

For  a  woman  sick  in  a  family 14 

For  children  over  16  years  of  age  (each) 19 

For  children  from  14  to  10  years  of  age  (each) 14 

For  children  from  2  to  14  years  of  a^e  (each) 10 

jFor  (;iiiidr«n  under  2  yeftn  of  age  (each) .0& 
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These  last  have,  in  addition,  a  ri^ht  to  tliennrRory.  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  earnings  of  a  family,  in  order  to  determine  by  what  amount 
the  total  family  iucome  falls  below  the  minimum  of  subsistence,  the 
gains  of  all  the  members  of  the  family,  whether  from  wages  or  from 
the  various  insurance  funds,  are  taken  into  account.  These  daily  gains 
that  can  not  be  absolutely  determined  are  valued  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Males  from  14  to  16  years  of  age $0. 14 

Males  from  16  to  18  years  of  age 19 

Males  from  18  to  20  years  of  age 29 

Males  over  20  years  of  age 43 

Females  from  14  to  17  years  of  age 10 

Females  from  17  to  21  years  of  age 14 

Females  over  21  years  of  age 19 

It  is  considered  that  a  mother  with  five  children  unable  to  work  can 
gain  nothing;  one  with  four  children,  25  centimes  (5  cents);  one  with 
three  children,  50  centimes  (10  cents);  one  with  two  children,  75  cen- 
times (14  cents);  and  one  with  one  child  unable  to  work  can  earn  1 
franc  (19  cents)  per  day.  If,  however,  it  is  shown  that  she  does  earn 
something,  it  is  taken  into  account.  The  minimum  of  subsistence  is 
accorded  to  widows  and  orphans  whose  husbands  and  fathers  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  society  at  least  fifteen  years.  For  those 
whose  husbands  and  fathers  have  died  before  having  served  that  length 
of  time,  the  right  to  aid  and  of  living  in  the  familisteres  is  limited  to 
one  year.  In  case  of  sickness  the  rate  of  subsistence  is  only  paid  to 
those  whose  payment  from  the  insurance  fund  against  sickness  does 
not  amount  to  that  sum  and  only  for  one  month  after  they  have  stopped 
work. 

The  orphans  of  associes  and  societaires  are  taken  care  of  by  the 
insurance  committee,  which,  after  the  approval  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors, places  them  in  families  where  they  receive  all  necessary  care  and 
education. 

The  protection  of  insurance  extends  also  to  families  of  participants 
and  auxiliaires  in  cases  of  exceptional  misfortune  and  when  the  board 
of  directors  think  such  action  to  be  necessary. 

Every  individual,  after  he  has  been  pensioned,  ceases  to  pay  dues  to 
the  insurance  fund  against  sickness,  and  will  likewise  cease  to  partici- 
pate in  its  benefits,  the  pension  being  considered  as  taking  its  place. 
In  special  cases,  however,  permission  can  be  granted  for  a  continued 
participation. 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  INSURANCE  OF  EMPLOYEES  AGAINST 

SICKNESS. 

The  organization  of  the  society  for  the  insurance  of  employees 
against  sickness  is  as  follows : 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from:  (1)  The  payment  as 
dues  by  each  employee  of  the  familistere  society  inhabiting  the  familis- 
teres of  one  half  of  1  per  cent,  and  by  each  employee  not  inhabiting 
the  familisteres  of  1  i)er  cent  of  the  amount  he  or  she  receives  in  wages. 
If  the  average  monthly  earnings  of  a  member  do  not  equal  100  francs 
($19.30)  for  the  head  of  a  family,  his  payment  is  calcuLited  as  if  it  were 
that  amount.  If  his  average  monthly  earnings  exceed  150  francs 
($28.95),  the  member  has  the  o[)tion  of  paying  his  percentage  on  either 
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the  ftill  or  on  two-tbirds  of  the  amount  of  hin  wages.  This  rate  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  financial  requirements  of  the  fund. 
(2)  The  product  of  fines  levied  by  the  familist^re  society  on  working- 
men  for  infringement  of  rules  or  breakage  of  material.  (3)  A  grant  by 
the  familist^re  society  of  an  amount  within  the  discretion  of  the  man- 
aging council. 

Every  employee  of  the  familist^re  society,  male  or  female,  on  com- 
mencing work,  either  in  the  shops,  the  offices,  or  the  stores  of  the  society, 
is  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  organization  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, and  the  payment  of  dues  by  him  to  the  sick  fund  is  obligatory. 
An  exception,  however,  is  made  in  the  case  of  women  iuhabit/ing  the 
familisteres,  inasmuch  as  they  have  an  organization  of  their  own. 

After  six  months,  during  which  regular  |>ayment8  have  been  made, 
every  member,  on  becoming  incapacitated  for  work  through  sickness  or 
accident,  is  entitled  to  receive  during  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year: 
(1)  The  professional  attendance  of  physicians  appointed  and  paid  by 
the  familistfere  society;  (2)  the  payment  of  a  daily  sick  benefit,  the 
minimum  amount  of  which  is  fixed  as  follows:  For  members  less  than 
45  years  of  age  on  entering  the  employ  of  the  society,  during  the  first 
three  mouths,  two  times,  during  the  second  three  months^  one  and  one 
half  times,  and  during  the  remaining  six  months,  one  time  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  dues  they  have  been  paying^  for  members  over  45  years 
of  age  oil  entering  the  employ  of  the  society,  during  the  first  three 
months,  one  and  one-fourth  times,  during  the  second  three  mouths,  one 
time,  and  during  the  remaining  six  months,  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  dues  that  they  have  been  paying. 

In  the  case  of  sickness  or  injury  occurring  to  an  employee  before  he 
has  made  payments  during  six  months,  the  patient  receives  a  daily  sick 
benefit  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  monthly  dues.  If  the  incapacity  for 
work  continues  more  than  one  year  the  payment  of  a  sick  benefit 
ceases,  and  if  the  patient  is  declared  to  be  permanently  incapacitated 
he  is  pensioned  as  x)rovided  for  in  the  scheme  of  old-age  and  invalidity 
pensions. 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  INSURANCE  OP  WOMEN  INHABITING 

THE  FAMILISTiSRES  AQAINST  SICKNESS. 

The  organization  of  the  society  for  the  insurance  of  women  inhabit- 
ing the  familisteres  against  sickness  is  as  follows: 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from :  (1)  Tlie  payment  as 
dues  by  each  woman  14  years  of  age  or  over  inhabiting  the  familis- 
teres of  50  centimes  (10  cents)  per  month,  or  2  per  cent  of  her  earnings 
when  the  amount  thus  determined  is  superior  to  60  centimes  (10  cents); 
in  no  case,  however,  can  the  dues  exceed  3  francs  (58  cents);  (2)  the 
product  of  fines  for  infraction  of  rules  of  the  familisteres;  (3)  a  grant 
of  a  lump  sum  by  the  familistere  society,  which  can  in  no  case  exceed 
the  total  amount  paid  in  as  dues. 

Every  woman  over  14  years  of  age  and  inhabiting  the  familistferes  is 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  organization  for  insurance  against  sick- 
ness, and  the  payment  of  dues  by  her  Is  obligatory.  After  six  months, 
during  which  regular  payments  have  been  made,  each  ihember  on 
becoming  incapacitated  for  work  through  sickness  is  entitled  to  receive 
(1)  the  professional  attendance  of  a  physician  and  of  a  midwife  of  her 
own  selection;  (2)  the  payment  of  a  daily  sick  benefit,  the  amount  of 
which  ia  fixed  as  follows;  B\itmg  tUe  time  she  is  confined  to  tier  bed, 
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to  one  and  one-half  times,  and  during  the  i)eriod  of  her  convalescence, 
or  of  any  sickuess  not  entirely  incapacitating  her  for  light  work,  to 
three- fourths  of  the  amount  of  the  monthly  dues  that  8he  has  been 
paying.  In  case  of  childbirth,  the  higher  rate  is  paid  during  the  first 
nine  days  and  the  lower  rate  during  the  remaining  time  of  her  illness* 

MUTUAL  AID  SOCIETY  POE  THE  SUPPLY  OF  MEDJCtNES  AND  MiEDt- 
CAL  SUPPLIES  TO  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  FAMILIST^BES  IN  CASE 
OF  SIOKNESS. 

It  would  seem  that  the  supplying  of  medicines  was  a  legitimate  duty 
of  the  other  societies,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  necessity  there  was 
for  the  creation  of  a  societiy  for  that  purpose.  However,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  such  service  separate.    Its  organization  is  as  follows: 

The  resources  of  the  society  are  derived  from :  (1)  A  payment  as 
dues  by  every  inhabitant  of  the  familist^re  over  14  years  of  age  of  50 
centimes  (10  cents)  per  month.  (2)  A  grant  of  a  lump  sum  by  the 
familistere  society  which  can  in  no  case  exceed  the  total  amount  paid 
in  as  dues. 

After  six  months,  during  which  regular  payments  have  been  made, 
members  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  fund,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  families  in  case  of  sickness,  medicines,  medical  supplies,  and 
instruments  that  have  been  ordered  by  the  physician  or  midwife. 
Such  provision,  however,  is  made  only  in  cases  where  the  sickness  is 
of  sufficient  severity  as  to  incapacitate  the  patient  for  work.  The  fund 
also  defrays  the  civil  expenses  of  burials  of  members  or  members  of 
member's  families. 

The  administration  of  these  various  societies  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  for  each  society,  elected  by  its  members  for  a  term  of  one 
year.  The  managing  council  exercises  a  general  control  over  all  their 
operations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  these  committees  nor  of  the  methods  of  management  of  their 
affairs.  The  practical  workings  of  these  societies  are  shown  in  the 
series  of  tables  that  follow.  There  are  a  number  of  points  of  great 
importance  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  this  showing.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  correctly  estimate  the  rela- 
tionship between  receipts  and  probable  expenses.  It  is  a  difficult  thing 
to  correctly  calculate  the  mathematical  basis  ux>on  which  any  insurance 
or  beneficial  scheme  must  rest.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
while  receipts  remain  nearly  stationary,  expenditures  must  necessarily 
increase  as  the  scheme  and  its  members  become  older.  The  situation 
of  affairs  at  Guise  is  thus  set  forth  by  the  general  manager  in  his 
annual  report  for  1893-94 : 

If  the  financial  and  industrial  situation  is  good,  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  regarding  our  insurance  funds.  In  effect,  all 
of  our  relief  funds  at  Guise  have  an  excess  of  expenditures  over 
receipts. 

The  expenditures  of  the  fund  for  pensions  and  necessary  subsistence 
have  exceeded  receipts  by  7,031.78  francs  ($1,357.13). 

The  insurance  fund  against  sickness  has  had  an  excess  of  expendi- 
tures amounting  to  5,118.37  francs  ($987  .S5V    N^^  \^^^  \w\fc^\:^8.^^ssss^ 
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30, 1893,  a  surplus  of  1,333.76  francs  ($257.42),  which  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  deficit  of  3,784.01  francs  ($730.43)  on  Juno  30  last. 

The  fnnd  for  the  insurance  of  women  against  sickness  has  also  an 
excess  of  expenditures.  There  remained  in  bank  on  June  30, 1894,  a 
balance  of  12,069.69  francs  (*2,329.45),  a  reduction  of  1,563.80  francs 
($301.81)  as  against  the  preceding  year. 

The  fund  for  the  supply  of  medicines  has  still  a  deficit,  which  during 
this  year  reached  2,343.20  francs  ($452.24),  and  which  the  society  had  to 
cover,  as  it  did  the  deficits  for  previous  years. 

The  fund  for  pensions  and  minimum  subsistence,  which,  at  the  date 
of  creation  of  the  society,  June  30,1880,  had  a  cash  balance  of  108,846.94 
francs  ($21,007.46)  has  had  this  amount  successively  increased  until 
June  30, 1893,  when  it  amounted  to  290,552.40  francs  ($56,076.61),  an 
increase  of  181,705.46  francs  ($36,069.15),  or  an  average  annual  increase 
of  about  14,000  francs  ($2,702).  The  annual  increase  was  greater  in 
the  earlier  and  smaller  in  the  later  years,  until,  during  the  year  1892-93, 
it  amounted  to  only  2,032.51  francs  ($392,27),  and  in  the  last  year, 
1893-94,  there  was  a  deficit  of  7,031.78  francs  ($1,357.13). 

The  permanent  fund  of  certificates  which  last  year  amounted  to  855,178 
francs  ($165,049.35)  reached  this  year  about  878,033  francs  ($169,460.37), 
an  increase  of  22,855  francs  ($4,411.02),  •  •  ♦  which  makes  the  total 
assets  of  the  fund  1,161,553.62  francs  ($224,179.85);  it  was  1,145,725.60 
francs  ($221,125.04)  last  year,  or  a  gain  of  15,828.02  francs  ($3,054.81), 
the  difference  resulting  from  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  certificates 
held  and  the  diminution  in  the  cash  balance  on  hand. 

•  **•••  • 

It  is  necessary  to  be  prudent  and  to  seek  to  establish  an  equilibrium 
between  our  budgets  of  insurance  and  benevolence. 

•  #••#•  • 

I  should  also  call  attention  to  the  other  insurance  funds  •  •  *  of 
which  the  deficits  are  permanent.  There,  also,  it  is  necessary  to  econo- 
mize— it  is  necessary  to  exercise  efficacious  supervision  and  suppress 
the  abuses.    •    •    • 

I  shall  count  on  the  insurance  committees  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  their  mission,  and  not  to  permit  a  renewal  of  certain  violations 
and  certain  abuses  which  are  prejudicial  to  our  funds  and  also  injurious 
to  the  health  of  their  associates  and  to  the  welfare  of  their  families. 

The  abuses  here  spoken  of  were  the  too  great  leniency  and  liberality 
displayed  in  the  allotting  of  benefits. 

The  experience  of  Guise  has  thus  been  commented  ujwn,  not  because 
it  represents  an  aggravated  case  of  miscalculation,  for  it  is  quite  other- 
wise, but  because  it  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  an  ample 
provision  for  the  future  increase  of  disbursements.  There  has  been  a 
failure  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  great  niany  insurance  schemes  organ- 
ized in  France  and  elsewhere.  At  Guise,  however,  great  credit  is  due 
to  the  policy  that  has  been  ])ursued  from  the  start,  in  the  case  of  the 
pension  fund,  of  building  up  a  permanent  fund  of  certificates.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  the  note  of  warning  sounded  by  the  general  manager,  and 
the  fact  that  disbursements  exceed  ordinary  receipts,  the  fund  has 
continued  to  increase  and  the  condition  of  the  society  to  show  an 
improvement 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  'J'HE  MINIMUM   SUB.SISTENCE  AND  PENSION 
FUND  OF  THE  FAMtLlSTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  (UJISE,  l'J79-S0  TO  1803-94. 


Total 
reoeipU. 

ExpenditnrcB. 

Year. 

PensioDB. 

Mmimniu 

nabsisi- 

ecce. 

Tem^>orarj' 
aid. 

Me<lii»l  at* 
teudance 

and 
medicines. 

ToUl. 

ISalance 

at  end 

of  year. 

1879-^ 

a$41.630.06 
35. 907. 03 
32, 939. 43 
30. 775. 17 
21, 887.  38 
20. 157.  06 
16, 288.  65 
17, 476. 51 
27. 317.  20 
31.648.06 
22,234.65 
24.004.56 
20,943.01 

17.  712. 00 

18,  264.  M 

$1. 254. 50 

1. 344. 66 

2, 243.  47 

4.512.96 

5,449.78 

5,512.48 

5. 388.  98 

5. 862.  bl 

6, 200. 07 

7, 673. 73 

8. 459  50 

9.  726. 84 

10,671.95 

12,071.09 

13, 444. 74 

$945. 70 
988.03 
1, 140. 87 
2,369.43 
2, 473. 74 
1. 505.  79 
2.  .'{88. 96 
2, 525.  97 
2, 386.  01 
2, 38;j.  98 
2, 588.  86 
2,266.47 
2, 072. 42 
1,985.11 
2, 377.  59 

$868.50 
951.49 
2. 067.  55 
1, 042. 89 
1.029.70 
1,657.91 
1,668.16 
2.C51.90 
2. 572. 99 
1, 206.  50 
1, 125. 22 
1.239.62 
1,616.33 
1,714.65 
2. 191. 68 

$44.70 
100.47 
273.99 
350.76 
011.16 
1,121.62 
1, 264.  8  J 

$3,113.40 
3,  384.  65 
5, 725.  88 
8, 282. 04 
9, 564. 38 
9,  797. 80 

10.710.93 

$38, 516. 66 

1880-81  

71.039  04 

1881-82  

08, 252. 59 
120  745  72 

18*^2- 8J 

1883-84 

133.068  72 

1884-85  

143, 427. 98 
149, 005. 70 
154.813.59 

1885-86  

1886-87  

1,225.14        11.668.62 

1887-88 

1888-89  

1, 180. 30 
1,171.47 
1.317.26 
1, 817. 52 
1.  549. 09 
1.548.88 
1.607.47 

12. 339. 43 
12, 435. 68 
13.490.84 
15. 050. 45 
15, 909. 79 
17, 319.  73 
19,621.48 

109, 791. 36 
189, 003. 74 
197.747  65 

1889-90  

1890-91  

206,  701.  66 
211.734.88 

1891-02  

1892-93  

212. 127. 15 

1893-94  

210,  770. 01 

a  Including  $25,600.23  in  fnnd  at  time  of  organization  of  nociety. 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  PER  EMPLOYEE  OF  THE  MINIMUM  SUBSISTENCE 
AND  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILISTflRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 


Total 
employ- 
ees. 


Total 
receipts 
per  em- 
ployee. 


1879-«0 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188:i-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-88 
1888-89 
1880-90 
1890-81 
1891-02 
1802-93 
180a-04 


1,190 

1,440 

1.500 

i,:<87 

1,293 

1,275 

1,217 

1,130 

1,237 

1,495 

1,471 

1,502 

1,498 

1,364 

1,364 

a  $84. 98 
24.94 
21.96 
22.19 
16.03 
15.81 
13.38 
15.47 
22.08 
21.17 
15.12 
15.98 
13.  98 
12.99 
13.39 


Average  expenditures  for— 


Pensions. 


Total 
pension- 
ers. 


Average 
pension. 


9 
12 
21 
39 
46 
49 
45 
52 
53 
61 
67 
77 
86 
92 
104 


$139.  39 
112.06 
106.83 
115.72 
118.47 
112.50 
119.76 
112.74 
116.98 
125.80 
126.  26 
126. 32 
124.09 
131.  21 
129. 28 


Minimnm  sub- 
sistence. 


Families  Average 


aided. 


per 
family. 


Total 
Temporary  aid.  jexpendi- 

'    tures 

I  ^  per  em- 

Families  ^""Z^^^i  p^<^y®«- 

^'^^^-      faSfily.l 


17 

$55.63 

19 

52.00 

24 

47.54 

46 

51.51 

28 

88.35 

37 

40.70 

45 

53.09 

51 

49.53 

41 

58.20 

42 

56.76 

43 

60.21 

40 

56.66 

35 

50.21 

38 

52.24 

39 

60.96 

22 
25 
55 
31 
46 
50 
38 
50 
42 
40 
42 
47 
32 
49 
61 


$39.48 
38.06 
37.59 
33.64 
22.38 
33.16 
43.90 
41.10 
61.20 
30.16 
26.79 
26.37 
50.51 
34.99 
35.93 


$2.62 

2.35 

3.82 

5.97 

7.40 

7.68 

8.80 

10.33 

9.98 

8.32 

0.17 

10.02 

10.62 

12.70 

14.89 


a  Includiuj;  amount  in  fund  at  time  of  organization  of  society. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  SICK  INSURANCE  FUND  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  FAMILIS- 

TfeRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Exp<^ndi- 
tiires. 


1879l^ a$8,281.09 

094.35 
218.  37 
396  75 
407.  41 
113.68 
771.62 

1886-87 ;  6,853.24 

194.14 
806. 54 
680.  94 
146. 49 
67;{.  54 
372.  45 

1803-04 7,641.50 


1880-81. 
1881-82. 
1882-83. 
1883-84. 
1884-85. 
1885-86. 


1887-88. 
1888-89. 
1889-90. 
1800-91. 
1891-92. 
1892-93. 


7,' 

9, 

8, 

7, 

7. 

6, 


7, 
6. 

6. 

7. 
7, 
7. 


94, 
8. 

10. 
8, 

e, 

8, 
7, 
5, 
5, 
6, 
8. 
8, 
8, 
8. 
8. 


877. 35 
203. 99 
261. 19 
350. 15 
859. 45 
064.89 
143. 51 
540.45 
139. 50 
133. 47 
201.76 
328.77 
496.80 
060.39 
629.44 


Mem- 
bers 
sick. 


Total 
days 
sicK. 


Average 
days  sick 
per  mem- 
ber sick. 


Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
day  sick. 


442 

9,678 

21.90 

$0.50 

750 

16, 456 

21.94 

.50 

931 

20,  360 

21.87 

.50 

708 

17, 035 

24.06 

.49 

642 

14.496 

22.58 

.47 

670  ! 

15,236 

22.74 

.53 

602 

12.904 

21.44 

.55 

52:J  1 

10.830 

20.71 

.51 

577 

11.  2,'>2 

19.50 

.46 

764 

12.965 

16.97 

.47 

1,001 

17, 1,50 

17.13 

.48 

806 

17, 033 

19.01 

.49 

896  , 

17,281 

19.29 

.49 

698  1 

16.  507 

23.65 

.49 

697  ■ 

18, 617 

26.71 

.46 

a  Including  $2,392.44  in  fnnd  at  time  of  orgauixtttiou  ot  «oc\.«X^ . 
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O'PKRA'MONS  OF  THE  SICK  INSURANCE   FUND   FOR  WoMEK   INKABITIKG   THE 
FAMILISTiRES  OF  THE  FAMlLISTfiRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  189a-»4. 


Year. 


Receipts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


1879-80 * a$2,l(».12 

1880-81 ;  013.95 

1881-82 753.05 

1882-83 1,028.33 

1883-^ ;  1,082.94 

1881-85 1.311.92 

1885-86 1,412.03 

1886-87 ;  1,394.07 

1887-88 !  1,410.46 

1888-89 1  997.18 

1889-90 1  1,458.72 

1890-91 1,399.01 

1891-02 1,262.92 

1892-93 1,257.98 

1893-94 '  1,302.93 


$641.01 

955.69 

1, 238.  59 

1. 012. 93 
937  91 

1,064.66 

1, 030. 69 

954.29 

1,030.64 

1. 279. 94 
1,450.80 
1, 186. 88 
1,406.64 
1.206.28 
1, 604. 75 


Mem- 
bers 

Total 
days 

Average 
days  sick 

Average 
expendi- 

sick. 

eic^. 
2,341 

per  mem- 
ber sick. 

ture  per 
day  sick. 

Ill 

21.09 

10.27 

160 

4. 400 

27.50 

.22 

215 

5,698 

26.50 

.22 

146 

3. 730 

25.59 

.27 

129 

4,040 

31.32 

.23 

100 

5.117 

26.93 

.21 

211 

5,308 

25.58 

.19 

183 

4,798 

20.22 

.20 

194 

4.722 

24.34 

.22 

202 

6, 172 

30.55 

.21 

278 

6,903 

24.83 

.21 

184 

5.084 

27. 6:1 

.23 

235 

6,400 

27.62 

.22 

184 

4.750 

25.85 

.» 

210 

7,426 

35.36 

.22 

a  Including  $1,367.48  in  fund  at  time  of  organisation  of  society. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SUPPLIES  FUND  OF  THE  FAMILISTftRE  SOCIETY 

OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-94. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Sick 
mem- 
bers re- 
ceiving 

Averaco 
expendi- 
ture per 
member 

Year. 

Receipts. 

Expendi- 
tures. 

Sick 
mem- 
bers re- 
ceiving 

Averase 
expendi- 
ture per 
member 

sup- 
plies. 

sick. 

sup- 
plies. 

sick. 

1879-80.. 

a|2, 877. 61 

$641. 18 

247 

$2.60 

1887-88  . 

$1,  230. 17 

$1,340.99 

56.'^ 

$2.37 

1880-81.. 

1, 026. 27 

780. 78 

469 

1.58 

1888-89. 

1, 540. 46 

1,868.72 

741 

2.52 

1881-82.. 

850.29 

1.422.01 

583 

2.44 

1889-90. 

1, 913. 65 

2,  386.  54 

827 

2.89 

1882-83.. 

834.04 

1,121.01 

465 

2.41 

1890-91  . 

1, 933. 64 

2,376.24 

750 

3.13 

1883-84.. 

899.38 

1, 269. 76 

473 

2.68 

1891-92 . 

1,057.53 

2, 015. 66 

792 

2.55 

1884-85.. 

1, 106. 39 

1,822.84 

611 

2.98 

1892-93. 

1, 520. 11 

1, 949. 83 

831 

2.35 

188.^86  . . 

1,217.78 

1, 567. 66 

610 

2.57 

1893-94  . 

1,608.83 

2, 061. 07 

844 

2.44 

1886-87  . . 

1,216.59 

1, 459.  35 

606 

2.41 

a  Including  $1,393.55  in  fund  at  time  of  organization  of  society. 

RECEIPTS   AND   EXPENDITURES  OF   THE   SICK    INSURANCE    AND   MEDICAL   SUP- 
PLIES  FUNDS  OF  THE  FAMILISTftRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1893-M. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1889-81 
1881-82 
1882-83 
188:)  84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1880-87 


Receii)ts. 


Expendi- 
tures. 


a $13, 327. 82 
8, 734. 57 
10, 822.  31 
10, 259. 12 
9,389.73 
9, 531. 99 
9, 401. 43 
9,403.90 


$6, 159.  54 
9, 089. 46 

12,921.79 

10, 484. 09 
9, 067. 12 

10,952.39 
9,741.86 
7, 954. 09 


Casb  on 

baud  at  end 

of  year. 


$7. 168. 28 
5, 913. 39 
3,813.91 
3,588.94 
3,911.55 
2, 491. 15 
2,150.72 
3, 650.  53 


Yesr. 


1887-88 
1888-80 
1889-90 
1890-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1893-94 


Receipts. 


$9, 834. 77 
9, 344. 18 
10,053.31 
10. 479. 14 
10,893.99 
10, 150.  54 
10, 553. 35 


Expendi- 
tures. 


Cash  on 

hand  at  end 

of  year. 


$7, 517. 22 
9, 282. 13 
12,0J9.10 
11,891.80 
11,919.10 
11, 216. 50 
12,295.26 


$S.  078  08 
6, 040. 13 
4,054.34 
2,611.59 
1,616.48 
550.51 

61.101.40 


a  lucluding  $5,153.47  in  fund  at  time  of  organization  of  society. 


b  Deficit. 


EDUCATION. 

The  care  and  education  of  the  cbildreii  of  members  is  considered  by 

the  society  as  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  its  work.     Next 

to  the  familistere,  education  was  the  object  of  the  greatest  solicitude  to 

OodiD,   As  early  as  1860  he  commenc^ed  the  creation  of  educational  insti- 

tationa  along  substantially  ttie  ^am^  \\\\^^  v\«»  they  are  now  conducted. 
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Like  the  expetiditnres  required  for  the  pensioning  of  old  xrorking- 
men  and  the  guaranty  of  a  minimum  subsistence,  the  entire  expense 
bf  education  is  made  a  charge  on  the  receipts  of  the  society  before  any 
interest  or  i^rofits  are  paid.  The  great  attention  to  education  receives 
its  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  society  intends,  through  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  under  its  supervision,  to  make  of  its  schools  a 
means  of  perpetuating  in  future  generations  the  same  ideas  concerning 
mutuality  and  the  association  that  actuated  its  founders.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  constitution  and  by-laws  indicate  clearly  this 
policy:  '^The  administration,"  says  the  constitution,  "ought  above  all 
to  make  sure  that  the  children  receive  good  moral  instruction  with  the 
special  object  of  developing  in  them  the  sentiment  of  the  duties  of 
solidarity  that  exists  between  members.  It  should  seek  to  make  tliem 
understand  the  grandeur  and  benefits  of  the  association  in  order  that 
in  the  future  they  may  become  worthy  successors  in  the  work  of  their 
predecessors."  Again,  in  the  by-laws,  a  paragraph  reads:  "The  fact 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  object  of  the  instruction  ought 
to  be  to  form  for  the  society  men  and  women  valuable  to  it  both  on 
account  of  their  moral  character  and  intellectual  attainments.  The 
children,  therefore,  should  be  accustomed  from  their  very  earliest  years 
to  contribute  by  their  good  conduct  to  the  charms  of  a  common  habita- 
tion and  to  the  general  welfare.  •  •  •  The  effort  should  be  made 
to  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  love  of  the  society,  the  love 
of  the  principles  which  have  given  birth  to  the  present  constitution  and 
by-laws,  and  a  desire  to  aid  in  their  practical  application." 

To  carry  out  these  ideas  the  constitution  made  the  following  provi- 
sions concerning  the  organization  of  instruction.  Institutions  for  the 
instruction  of  children  are  organized  into  five  divisions  or  grades: 

1.  The  nourricerie,  or  nursery,  the  object  of  which  is  to  aid  the 
mothers  in  the  care  pf  their  infants  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
2  years. 

2.  The  pouponnat,  or  the  first  infants'  garden,  an  institution  designed 
to  give  all  the  necessary  care  and  amusement  to  children  who  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  2  and  4  years. 

3.  The  bambinat,  or  second  infants'  garden,  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  6  years,  where  the  first  instructive  exercises  will  be 
commenced. 

4.  Schools  which  will  insure  to  all  children  of  members  of  the  society 
good  primary  instruction  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  14  years. 

5.  Finally,  the  administration  makes  provision  for  the  further  educa- 
tion of  those  students  who  have  shown  special  aptitudes  and  faculties. 

The  education  and  instruction  provided  by  the  society  is  wholly 
gratuitous.  The  wages  of  instructors  and  all  others  expenses  are  paid 
by  the  society.  The  amount  thus  expended  for  each  year  can  not  be 
less  than  25,000  francs  ($4,825).  This  amount  may  be  increased  by  the 
society,  but  in  case  the  whole  amount  approx)riated  is  not  expended 
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the  balance  is  not  carried  to  the  next  year,  but  to  a  special  educational 
fund  reserved  for  emergencies.  The  system  thus  created  means,  prac- 
tically, the  removal  of  the  children,  at  least  during  their  earlier  yeais, 
from  their  parents  during  a  greater  part  of  the  day  and  tlieir  elevating 
in  common.  It  is  unnecessary  to  call  attention  to  the  tremendous 
power  thus  given  to  the  society  to  educate  believers  in  the  principles 
practiced  at  Guise.  Handsome  and  well-arranged  school  buildings 
have  been  erected,  and,  without  going  into  details,  competent  teachers 
and  suitable  courses  of  study  have,  apparently,  been  provided.  The 
nourricerie  seems  to  be  a  particularly  well-conducted  institution.  It 
answers  all  the  requirements  of  a  well-conducted  creche,  an  institution 
existing  in  many  manufacturing  centers  of  France  and  Germany,  but 
almost  unknown  in  this  country.  Mothers,  on  going  to  work  in  the 
morning,  leave  their  babies  here,  where  they  are  fed,  bathed,  put  to 
sleep  or  amused  until  the  evening,  when  the  mothers  return  to  take 
them  away.  The  following  table  shows  the  expenditure  of  the  society 
each  year  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  of  members: 

EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  FAMILISTllRE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CARE  AND  EDUCATION 

OF  CHILDREN  AT  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80 . 
1880-81 . 
1881-82 . 
1882-83  . 
188:;- 84 . 
1884-85. 
1885-8f. . 
1886-87  . 


Nursery. 

Infant     Primary 
Bcbools.    schools. 

1 

Total. 

Year. 
1887-88. 

Nursery. 

Infant 
schools. 

Primary 
schools. 

$1,351.18 

$516. 40  $1, 588. 51 

a$3,680.86 

$1,  334. 12 

$1, 306. 48 

$3, 240. 18 

1, 334. 25       473. 85     1.  970. 02 

a  4, 163. 73 

1888-89. 

1,375.38 

1,357.49;    2,974.94 

1.351.80 

630. 13     2, 834.  83 

a  4.  822.  89 

1889-90. 

1,  263. 89 

1.  384. 23 

3,214.67 

1. 393. 50 

767.  65     4. 475. 84 

6, 636. 09 

1800-91  . 

1, 067.  43 

1, 586.  95 

3,317.29 

I.  208. 82 

567.21,    4,648.47 

6,  484.  50 

1891-92  . 

1.1:^6.94 

1,513.75 

3, 355. 59 

1,513.20 

709.99!    3,938.33 

6.161.52 

1892-93  . 

1, 280. 72 

1,444.99 

3, 338. 88 

1,641.67 

842.61     3,580.01 

6, 064. 29 

1893-94  . 

1,099.74 

1,390.30 

3,321.96 

1, 308. 45 

863.49     3,530.31 

5,702.25 

1894-95. 

1, 179. 78 

1, 175.  59 

3, 494. 97 

Total. 


$5,880.78 
5,707.81 
5. 862. 79 
5,971.67 
6,  006. 28 
6,064.59 
5, 812. 00 
5.850.34 


a  This  total  is  greater  than  the  nam  of  the  lt«ms.    The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are 
given  as  published  by  the  society. 


COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTION. 

The  creation  of  the  first  store  for  the  sale  of  necessary  articles  of 
consumption  to  employees  of  the  establishment  dates  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  first  familistere  in  1859.  Previous  to  1880  the  store  remained 
but  a  branch  of  the  general  enterprise  of  M.  Godin,  and  whatever 
profits  were  realized  were  retained  by  him.  On  the  org^anization  of  the 
society  the  principle  of  cooperation  was  introduced  in  this  department 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  industry  proper.  Though  an  inde- 
pendent cooperative  society  was  not  created,  the  service  of  distribution 
was  made  a  distinct  branch  of  the  general  undertaking,  and,  as  its 
accounts  have  been  kept  separate  from  those  relating  to  the  industrial 
branch,  its  operations  can  be  studied  apart.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  society  this  service  of  distribution  has  not  ceased  to  prosper.  New 
departments  have  from  time  to  time  been  added  until,  at  the  present 
time,  there  can  be  purchased  through  it  every  article  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  life  of  the  members  of  the  society. 
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As  at  present  organized,  the  service  of  distribution  includes  two 
departments:  (I)  That  of  production  and  (2)  that  of  sales.  The  first 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  viz,  a  bakery  and  a  charcuterie  (an  estab- 
lishment for  the  preparation  of  hog  products).  The  charcuterie  was 
in  existence  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  society.  The  bakery  was 
established  in  1886.  It  is  equiiiped  with  two  furnaces  or  ovens  and 
other  necessary  appliances,  aftbrding  a  productive  capacity  of  from  700 
to  800  kilograms  (1,543  to  1,704  pounds)  of  bread  per  day.  The  flour  ^ 
used  is  tirst  and  second  class,  mixed  in  equal  proportions.  The  price 
of  bread  is  regulated  by  the  minimum  price  charged  by  independent 
bakers  of  the  village  of  Guise.  The  average  annual  profit  realized  is 
about  3.81  per  cent.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  profits  that  may  be  realized 
by  the  sale  of  the  bread  through  the  sales  department,  as  the  bread  is 
not  sold  at  the  bakery,  but  is  transferred  to  the  sales  department. 
Previous  to  1887  a  dairy  had  been  maintained  by  the  society  for 
supplying  milk  to  members.  It  was,  however,  abandoned  in  that  year, 
and  milk  is  now  purchased  at  wholesale  rates  from  a  neighboring 
dairyman  and  retailed  through  the  sales  department. 

The  sales  department  is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  Dry  goods  and  miscellaneous,  including  such  categories  as  dry 
goods  proper,  ready-made  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  hats,  shoes,  fur- 
niture, stationery,  watches  and  jewelry,  etc. 

2.  Groceries,  including  groceries  proper,  kitchen  utensils,  beer,  wine, 
and  other  liquors. 

3.  Food  products,  such  as  meats,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc. 

4.  Fuel. 

5.  Administration  of  the  bath  and  wash  rooms. 

6.  Administration  of  the  tavern,  casino,  etc. 

7.  Auxiliary  service  for  the  sale  of  liquors  wherever  permitted. 
The  sale  of  furniture  and  of  watches  and  jewehy  was  commenced  in 

1889. 

The  following  tables,  giving  the  total  value  of  products  and  of  arti- 
cles of  each  class  sold  during  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the 
society,  will  show  the  progress  in  importance  of  the  Cooperative  Dis- 
tributive Association : 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE 

FAMILlSTfilRE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
\f^l-S2 
1882-83 
1883-84 
1884^86 
1885-H6 
1886-87 


Charcu- 
terie. 


$5,010.58 
4, 940. 50 
5, 424.  U8 
6. 378. 25 
5, 822. 02 
6,033.84 
6, 532. 13 
6,278.73 


Dairy.      Bakery. 


$709.21 
749.69 
749.04 
574. 37 
520. 58 
616. 86 
614.13 
547.82 


Total. 


$5,  809. 79 
5. 690. 19 
6,173.12 
6, 950. 62 
6,  :<42. 60 
6, 650. 70 

j  7,170.20 

$6,991.78   13,818  33 


Year. 


1887-88 
1888-89 
1889-90 
181)0-91 
1891-92 
1802-93 
1K93-94 
1894-95 


Charcu- 
terie. 


I 


$6, 033. 32 
7, 223.  69 
9, 347. 95 
10, 624.  82 
10, 945. 76 
11.421.78 
11,527.08 
12,425.34 


Dairy. 


Bakery. 


Tot4tl. 


$7, 280.  55 
8,  270. 83 
9,607.84 
14.114.05 
17.525.37 
l.^fi^?.  68 
l.'i,  r_'»».  08 
14,  670.  90 


I 


$13, 313. 87 
15, 494. 52 
18,  955. 79 
24,  738. 87 
28.471.13 
27.  059  -f6 
2(;  iil7.7ii 
27, 090.  24 
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INCOME  FROM  SALES,  ETC.  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCI-ATION 
OF  THE  FAMILIST^RE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 

Wearine 
appareL 

Groceries. 

• 

1879^80... 

$9,282.56 

$38. 147. 29 

1880-81... 

10, 001. 06 

41,475.88 

1881-82. . . 

11,426.68 

40, 890. 85 

1882-83... 

12,  339.  70 

38,087.44 

1883-84... 

13. 080. 86 

34, 589. 16 

1884-85... 

15,467.99 

39,213.80 

1885-86... 

15.846.31 

39.636.40 

1886-87... 

15. 213. 30 

40.  602. 62 

1887-«8... 

16,969.71 

41.901.70 

1888-89... 

24,004.03 

49, 834. 90 

1889-90. . . 

28, 769. 57 

57, 677. 13 

1890-91... 

33. 214. 59 

70.068.18 

1891-92... 

34,  404. 34 

79, 450. 50 

1892-93... 

33, 796. 51 

76, 941. 57 

1893-94... 

83, 307. 58 

76, 430.  66 

1894-95... 

34,348.40 

77,  629. 28 

Green  gro- 
ceries, 
meata, 

Truitt),  etc. 

$14, 752. 14 
15. 036. 94 
15.515.70 
17.060.01 
15.  859. 94 
15,651.79 
16, 927. 03 
16. 448.  22 
16,540.27 
21.061.41 
26, 156. 10 
29, 317. 94 
29, 289. 79 
28. 755. 10 
29, 515. 56 
31,569.46 


Restau- 
rant and 
casino. 


$8,641.80 
9,  579. 91 
9, 820. 14 
7,810.50 
6,714.29 
...416.39 
6.872.09 
7, 079.  66 

5. 936. 38 
6. 862. 91 
6, 303. 77 
7. 639. 10 
7,905.02 
6,831.26 

6. 841. 39 
6, 237. 07 


Beer  con- 
sumed 
at  home. 


$196.24 
657.24 
1, 002. 77 
1.929.12 
2,  366. 53 
2,  895. 96 
2,998.68 
3. 233.  22 
3, 170. 48 


Fuel. 


$6,330.65 

6, 194. 51 

6,263.48 

6. 377.  32 

5, 472. 01 

5, 279. 13 

5, 949. 51 

0, 456. 48 

7, 345. 72 

7. 675. 84 

8, 608. 40 

12, 899. 90 

13,331.44 

12, 066. 94 

11,799.55 

12.42.1.36 


Baths 

and  wash 

houses. 


Total. 


$757. 21 

812.  29 

875.05 

912. 52 

954.71 

1,084.42 

1.132.96 

1.238.60 

1,576.66 

1.599.91 

1. 630. 72 

1,505.64 

1. 588. 24 

1,678.50 

1, 484. 59 

1,377.80 


$77, 

83. 

81, 

82. 

76, 

83. 

86. 

87, 

89, 

112, 

131, 

a  157. 

168, 

163. 

162, 

i«e. 


911.66 
100.09 
791.90 
587.55 
670.97 
113.52 
364.30 
235. 12 
906.68 
041.77 
073.81 
065.83 
865.29 
068.56 
612.55 
761.85 


a  This  total  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  items.    The  explanation  is  not  known.    The  figures  are 
given  air  published  by  the  society . 

The  administrfttiou  of  the  service  of  distribution  is  under  the  general 
control  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  familistere  committee.  A 
general  director  of  the  service  is  appointed,  who  is  the  executive  head 
of  this  branch  of  the  industry.  The  personnel  required  for  the  service 
numbers  between  fifty  and  sixty  persona,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
women.  With  rare  exceptions,  purchases  are  made  directly  from  ijro- 
ducers,  without  the  intervention  of  middlemen.  For  the  supply  of  cer- 
tain articles  the  society  is  affiliated  with  the  Federation  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Societies  of  Prance. 

The  stores  are  for  the  most  part  locatecl  in  rooms  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  main  familistere.  The  stores  for  the  green  groceries,  meats,  and 
fruits,  the  tavern,  etc.,  are,  however,  installed  in  separate  buildings. 
Every  member  of  the  society,  every  employee  of  the  establishment,  or 
even  persons  utter  strangers  to  the  society,  have  free  access  to  the 
stores  and  can  i)articipate  equally  in  the  protits.  After  all  expenses 
have  been  paid  the  net  profits  remaining  are  divided  among  the  pur- 
chasers in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  purchases  during  the  year. 
Prior  to  1881-^2  these  profits  were  distributed  in  cash*  In  that  yettf 
the  system  was  changed  so  that  50  per  cent  of  the  profits  were  distrib- 
uted in  cash  and  the  remainder  as  a  credit  for  the  future  purchase  of 
articles.  This  was  done  in  order  to  encourage  members  to  make  their 
purchases  at  tbe  stores  of  the  society.  In  188<S-89  the  amount  distrib- 
uted as  a  credit  for  ftiture  purchases  was  raised  to  85  percent  and  only 
tlie  remaining  15  per  cent  distributed  in  cash. 

In  order  to  participate  in  profits  purchasers  must  secure  a  pass  book, 
in  which  all  purchases  are  entered.  Purchases  must  be  paid  for  in 
cash.  The  financial  results  of  the  operations  of  this  branch  of  the 
general  industry  are  shown  in  the  following  table.  In  explanation  it 
should  be  said  that  <^ capital  invested"  represents  only  the  value  of 
the  stock  carried,  and  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms  occupied  ia  included 
in  expenses. 
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FINANCIAL  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBUTIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
THE  FAMILIST^RS  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Capital 
invested. 

Total  Male«. 

Proflta. 

Per  cent  of  profits 
of— 

Year. 

Difltributed 
in  cash. 

DiBtributed 

in               Total, 
purchases.  1 

Capital 
invested. 

Total 
sales. 

1879-80 

$17,325.38 
13,071.77 
12,409.63 
12,699.63 
12, 410. 32 
13, 112. 88 
13,750.09 
16,530.72 
15,275.02 
16,973.19 
16,285.03 
18, 734. 47 
22,835.34 
26, 142. 66 
25, 140. 99 
25,171.02 

$77,911.65 

83,100.00 

84,791.90 

82,587.55 

76, 670. 97 

83,113.52 

86,364.30 

87,235.12 

89,936.68 

112, 041. 77 

131,073.81 

157. 065. 83 

168,865.29 

163,  068. 56 

162,612.55 

166. 761.  85 

$7,074.61 

7. 531.  62 
7,903.00 
5, 708. 05 
5,385.42 
5,901.81 
6,381.76 
6,418.93 
6,211.72 
3,972.09 
4,650.31 
5, 396. 43 
5,723.97 
5, 017. 00 
5,327.51 
5, 255. 28 

$7. 074. 01 

7,531.62 

8,299.00 

7,544.31 

8, 105. 34 

9, 601. 79 

10,297.56 

10, 422.  37 

10. 242. 12 

13, 725. 15 

17, 897. 66 

21,727.09 

24,079.72 

21,984.80 

23,651.57 

23, 936.  65 

40.83 
57.62 
66.88 
59.41 
65.31 
73.22 
74.89 
63.05 
67.05 
80.86 
109.90 
115.97 
106.60 
84.10 
94.08 
95.10 

9.08 

1880-81  

9.06 

1881-82 

$.396.00 

1.836.26 

2,719.92 

3.699.98 

3,965.80 

4, 003. 44 

4,030.40 

9,763.00 

13,247.35 

16, 330. 66 

18, 355. 75 

16, 967.  80 

18.324.06 

18, 681.  37 

9  79 

1882-83  

9  13 

1883-84  

10.57 

1884-85 

11.55 

1885-86 

11.92 

18S6-87 

11.95 

1887-88 

11.39 

1888-89  

12.25 

188S)^90 

13.65 

1890-01  

13.83 

1891-92  

14.26 

1802-93 

13.48 

189a-94 

14.54 

1894-95 

14.35 

As  has  been  stated  above,  only  holders  of  pass  books  in  which  pur- 
chases are  entered  can  participate  in  profits.  Other  pales  are  treated 
as  are  purchases  in  private  stores.  The  following  table  gives  interest- 
ing details  concerning  the  extent  to  which  the  stores  are  patronized, 
the  amount  purchased  on  pass  books,  the  total  number  of  pass  books 
in  use  ea<*h  year,  the  average  value  of  sales,  and  the  average  amount 
of  profits  realized  per  pass  book : 

SALES  AND  PROFITS  TO  HOLDERS  OF  PASS  BOOKS  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE  DISTRIBU 
TIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  FAMILIST£:RE  SOCIETY  OF  GUISE,  1879-80  TO  1894-95. 


Year. 


1879-80 
1880-81 
1881-82 
1682-83 
1883-84 
1884-85 
1885-86 
1886-87 
1887-83 
1888-89 
1880-90 
1800-91 
1891-92 
1892-93 
1888-94 
1894-95 


Number 

of  pasH 

books. 

60 

88 

110 

.594 

699 

765 

819 

808 

864 

1,004 

1,128 

1,335 

1.40O 

1,605 

1,630 

1,691 

Sales  on 
pass  books, 


$4,023.59 

5.945.91 

7, 943. 08 

39, 516.  48 

54. 363. 36 

62, 790. 11 

66,018.60 

65, 744. 32 

08, 324.  88 

92, 681.  24 

114,201.34 

138, 719. 58 

151,700.41 

147. 785. 28 

147, 937. 71 

153. 173. 18 


Per  cent 

Average  yearly    | 

Net  profits. 

of  profits 
of  sales 

sales 

per— 

on  pass 
books. 

Pass 
book. 

Family. 

$7,074.61 

175.83 

$67.06 

$96.34 

7, 531. 62 

126.67 

67.57 

74.57 

8,299.00 

108.58 

69.48 

72.77 

7,544.31 

19.00 

66.53 

78.04 

8,105.34 

14.91 

77.77 

«i.'JQ 

9, 601. 70 

15.20 

82.08 

79.95 

10, 297.  50 

15.60 

60.61 

86.54 

10,422.37 

15.85 

81.37 

100.18 

10.242.12 

14.90 

79.08 

05.42 

13.  725. 15 

14.81 

92.31 

108. 67 

17,897.66 

15.67 

101.24 

121.42 

21, 727. 09 

15.66 

103.91 

123.66 

24, 079.  72 

15.87 

108. 36 

180. 31 

21  984  80 

14.88 

92.08 

2:^,651.67 
23, 936. 65 

15  90 

90.76 

15.63 

90.58 

Average 
profits 
distrib- 
uted per 
passbook. 


$117.91 
85.59 
75.45 
12.70 
11.60 
12.55 
12.  HI 
12.90 
11.85 
13.67 
15.87 
16.27 
17.20 
13.70 
14.51 
14.16 


The  steady  progression,  not  only  in  the  number  of  pass  books  that 
are  in  use  but  in  the  average  amount  i)urchased  on  each  book  and  by 
each  family,  shows,  in  a  striking  way,  the  constantly  incren sing  extent 
to  which  the  benefits  of  cooperation  in  the  purchasing  of  supplies  have 
been  utilized.  The  increase  is  not  due  to  the  increased  nninber  of 
members  of  the  society,  for  that  has  been  but  slight  during  recent 
years.  The  steady  increase  in  the  amount  purchased  by  eatjh  family, 
though  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  fewer  purchases 
are  made  elsewhere,  would  tend  strongly  to  iudiQfVte  the  increasing 
material  welfare  of  the  mem^^rs, 
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BY  EDWARD  W.   BEMIS,   PH.  D. 


Many  forms  of  cooperatiou  are  very  little  developed  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  none  of  the  credit  associations  so  common  in  Ger- 
many, nor  the  raw-material  societies  for  the  cooperative  purchase  of 
the  raw  mateiials  used  in  small  manufacture,  also  common  in  Germany. 
We  do  not  have  the  cooperative  labor  gangs  or  societies  for  the  collect- 
ive undertaking  of  contracts  for  public  and  private  work  which  are 
common  in  Russia  and  Italy,  while  our  cooperative  manufacturing  is 
insignificant  compared  with  the  beginnings  in  Great  Britain  and 
France.  The  cooperative  cooper  shops  in  Minneapolis  are  only  moder- 
ately successful.  Of  the  eight  shops  existing  in  1886  only  the  follow- 
ing four  survive.  Sharing  in  the  general  depression,  none  of  these 
have  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends  during  the  i)aat  three  yeiirs  other 
than  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  capital  in  the  ca«e  of  the  two  older 
companies  and  6  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  two  others. 

The  Cooperative  Barrel  Manufacturing  Company,  started  in  1874 
with  a  small  paid-up  capital  and  a  membership  of  less  than  a  score, 
had  a  membership  of  120  in  1885  and  a  capital  of  $50,000  in  1888.  It 
now  does  a  business  of  about  $150,000  a  year. 

The  North  Star  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1877,  is  now  doing  a 
business  of  about  $195,000  a  year  on  a  capital  of  $43,350.  The  mem- 
bership was  77  in  1885,  is  51  now,  and  will  soon  be  reduced  to  45.  The 
capital,  however,  in  1885,  was  only  $30,800. 

The  Northwestern  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1881,  does  a  business 
of  about  $l(»0,000  on  a  capital  of  $18,500.  The  capital  has  increased 
somewhat  since  1886,  but  the  membership  has  declined  from  45  to  37. 

The  Hennepin  Barrel  Company,  started  in  1880,  now  does  a  business 
of  about  $275,000  a  year  on  a  capital  of  $47,200,  and  has  a  membership 
of  59.    The  capital  was  $38,000  in  1886,  and  the  membership  52. 

The  introduction  of  machinery  has  led  to  less  need  of  skilled  coopers, 
and,  therefore,  many  have  withdrawn.  All  the  members  work  in  their 
own  shops,  and  each  of  the  latter  employs  from  twenty  to  thirty  machine 
tenders  and  boys.  The  cooperative  shops  could  do  all  the  work  for  the 
Minneapolis  mills,  but  the  latter  refuse  to  give  it  all  to  them  even  at 
lower  prices.  There  may  be  a  fear  of  combination  if  the  cooperative 
shops  once  secured  all  the  trade.  In  the  interesting  account  of  the 
movement  in  the  first  report  of  the  Minnesota  bureau  of  labor  sta- 
tistics, 1,^87-88,  it  is  stated  that  the  cooperative  workers,  being  capital- 
i8t&,  (In  not  care  to  strike,  and,  therefore,  the  jourueymen  iu  the  private 
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shops  can  not  do  so.  When  wages  fall,  the  cooperative  workers  can 
stand  it  better  than  the  others.  Attempts  to  establish  pooling  arrange- 
ments between  all  the  shops  have  always  failed,  sometimes  through  the 
refusal  of  a  cooperative  shop  to  unite,  and  sometimes  through  the  break- 
ing of  the  agreement  by  some  private  shop.  The  following  very  sig- 
nificant statement,  taken  from  that  report,  deserves  insertion,  as  it 
applies  equally  to  many  illustrations  of  cooperative  distribution:  <^It 
may  be  worth  while  to  remark  that  cooperation  is  not  a  religion  with 
these  coopers.  They  are  not  experimenting  for  the  benefit  of  human- 
ity. One  of  them  might  withdraw  with  his  savings  and  set  himself 
up  as  the  proprietor  of  a  boss  shop  without  the  slightest  twinge  of 
conscience  or  the  remotest  chance  of  being  charged  with  the  sin  of 
apostacy.  The  president  of  one  of  the  smaller  shops  had  formerly 
been  a  member  of  one  or  two  of  the  older  and  larger  establishments, 
and  withdrew  to  foand  a  shop  of  his  own  in  another  town.  He  failed 
in  the  business  for  some  reason,  and  came  back  to  cooi^eration  in  Min- 
neapolis." 

Mr.  William  Angus,  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, who  has  supplied  many  of  the  fivcts  in  this  statement,  writes: 
"The  cooperatives  do  not  pay  themselves  quite  as  high  wages  during 
the  busy  season  as  the  private  companies  pay  their  men ;  but  the  wages 
amount  to  more  by  the  year,  as  the  private  companies  generally  rush 
business  for  a  time  and  then  close  up  entirely.  The  wages  of  nonstock- 
owning  employees  are  in  every  case  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  stock- 
owning  employees  for  doing  the  same  work;  but  in  very  few  cases  are 
the  nonstockowning  employed  at  the  same  work.  They  are  generally 
busied  with  running  the  machinery,  engines,  etc.,  rough  out-of-door 
work,  and,  of  course,  here  do  not  receive  as  much  pay." 

Outside  of  these  associations  scarcely  anything  of  the  kind  exists  in 
America.  The  few  small  cooperative  coal  mines  in  Illinois  are  said  by 
the  State  mine  inspectors  to  have  a  bad  efiect  on  wages  in  their  neigh- 
borhood by  their  readiness  to  sell  coal  at  any  price  when  trade  is  dull. 
The  so-called  cooperative  furniture  fsictoriesof  Rockford,  111.,  are  really 
joint  stock  companies,  with  small  shares,  widely  scattered  among  em- 
ployees. Disaster  has  recently  overtaken  many  of  those  at  Rockford. 
Where  every  stockholder  has  an  equal' vote  there  is  some  tendency  to 
keep  up  wages,  even  ruinously,  at  the  expense  of  profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  farmers  have  made  as  great  strides  as  those 
of  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  or  Germany  in  the  matter  of  coopera- 
tive creameries,  and  fire  and  tornado  insurance  companies.  Our  many 
very  large  fraternal  life  insurance  companies  are  also  cooperative. 
Our  cooperative  banks,  or  building  and  loan  associations,  have  already 
been  investigated  by  the  Department,  (a) 

The  present  study,  however,  deals  with  another  great  branch  of  the 
cooperative  movement  which,  beginning  in  England  over  fifty  years 


a  Ninth  Anunal  Report  of  tbe  Comniissioner  of  Labor,  1894» 
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ago,  has  still  its  greatest  development  there,  but  is  now  able  to  boast 
of  a  large  growth  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in 
Italy,  (a) 

Cooperative  distribution,  the  term  commonly  applied  to  the  work  of 
consumers'  societies,  is  almost  entirely  confined,  in  many  States,  to  the 
simple  form  of  securing  trade  discounts  for  the  members  of  farmers^ 
organizations  who  concentrate  their  purchases  of  farm  machinery  and 
supplies  and  household  goods  in  selected  stores  and  factories.  Such 
methods,  which  are  most  largely  developed  in  France,  are  common  with 
the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  sometimes  called  the  Grange.  This  organ- 
ization, starting  in  1866,  now  numbers  about  250,000  members,  pretty 
generally  scattered  through  the  northern  and  western  States.  The 
secretaries. of  the  State  granges  of  such  widely  separated  States  as 
Oregon,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Connecticut,  and  Ehode  Island  report  exten- 
sive buying  of  this  kind. 

In  Ohio,  from  25  to  33  per  cent  is  saved  by  buying  for  cash  and  con- 
centrating trade  with  45  business  houses  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers. 
The  Ehode  Island  Grange  publishes  a  list  of  14  Providence  and  10 
Newport  houses  that  give  discounts  ranging  from  5  per  cent  on  gloves, 
hosiery,  millinery,  and  harnesses  to  15  per  cent  on  watches  and  jewelry 
and  20  per  cent  at  a  restaurant.  Through  purchasing  agents,  also, 
implements,  seeds,  and  fertilizers  have  been  obtained  in  large  and 
small  quantities  at  a  great  saving  and  grain  has  been  purchased  by 
several  granges  in  car-load  lots  with  equally  satisfactory  results.  In 
Connecticut,  the  State  purchasing  agent  ships  grain,  coal,  etc,  to  the 
granges,  where  they  are  divided  among  the  members.  The  Watertown 
grange  has  its  own  storehouse  and  a  spur  track  running  to  it.  The 
Wallingford  grange  does  a  business  of  $18,000  a  year. 

The  supreme  secretary  of  the  Patrons  of  Industry,  another  farmers' 
organization  in  the  northern  States,  west  of  New  England,  writes  that 
their  local  associations,  in  many  cases,  establish  cooperative  stores. 
'«In  other  cases  they  contract  with  the  local  dealer  for  their  supplies, 
while  in  other  cases  they  buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  The 
amount  of  goods  handled  by  the  organization  as  such  has  been 
enormous.  The  saving  has  been,  at  a  fair  estimate,  at  least  10  per 
cent  on  all  purchases,  the  expense  of  handling  also  being  very 
light."  Another  organization,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  which  has  been 
strongest  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  has  pursued  similar  methods. 
The  Alliance  papers  of  North  Carolina  and  other  States  publish  a 
whole  page  list  of  articles  that  can  be  obtained  at  designated  prices 
through  the  State  business  agency.  In  these  and  other  ways  combi- 
nations to  charge  unreasonably  high  prices  for  binding  twine,  fertili- 
zers, barbed  wire,  and  other  farm  supplies  have  been  broken  or  forced 
to  be  more  moderate  in  their  demands. 

a  See  paper  by  Anearin  Williams  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual 
Cooperative  Congress  of  Great  Britain,  held  in  May,  1896,  at  Woolwich. 
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THE  OOOPBEATIVB  STORE. 

That  form  of  cooperative  distribatiou  or  consumers'  societies,  known 
as  the  cooperative  store,  had  its  American  beginnings  with  the  so-called 
onion  stores  in  New  England  from  1847  to  1859.  Limiting  dividends 
and  selling  a  little  above  cost,  these  stores  either  failed,  or  were  trans- 
formed into  private  enterprises.  None  survive;  yet  769  of  these  stores 
were  started,  and  350  of  them,  mostly  in  New  England,  reported  in 
1857  a  capital  of  $291,000  and  an  annual  trade  of  $2,000,000. 

The  next  important  effort  was  made  by  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 
organized  in  1866.  All  their  early  grange  stores  seem  to  have  followed 
the  methods  of  the  union  stores  and  to  have  met  with  a  similar  fate. 

In  1864  the  Bochdale  methods  of  cooperative  storekeeping  were 
introduced  in  a  Philadelphia  store  by  twenty-three  members  who  had 
secured  from  Rochdale,  England,  the  constitution  and  other  documents 
of  the  famous  Rochdale  Pioneers.  In  the  se4X)nd  quarter  of  1860  the 
sales  were  $7,751.34,  and  three  branches  were  too  hastily  established. 
The  undue  ratio  of  expense  to  trade,  and  especially  the  lack  of  interest 
in  the  movement,  led  to  its  speedy  failure  in  November.  The  oldest 
cooperative  store  in  this  country,  at  the  time  of  its  failure  in  1896,  was 
theDanvers  Cooperative  Union  Society,  with  a  capital  of  $5,500  in  the 
shoe  manufacturing  town  of  Danvers,  Mass.  At  first,  however,  from 
1865  to  1869,  it  sold  goods  exclusively  to  its  members  and  at  cost,  after 
the  methods  of  the  other  union  stores  already  referred  to.  It  did  not 
adopt  the  Rochdale  plan  until  1869.  The  failure  is  ascribed  to  incom- 
petent agents,  and  was  so  disastrous  as  to  leave  the  stockholders  only 
25  per  cent  of  their  investment. 

The  longest  successful  American  trial  of  the  Rochdale  plan  seems  to 
have  been  by  the  Cooperative  Store  Company  at  Silver  Lake,  in  the  town 
of  Kingston,  Mass.,  which  began  June  14, 1875.  A  small  store  in  a  small 
place  of  nearly  stationary  population  and  with  a  trade  of  only  $9,517.92 
and  a  capital  of  $1,850  in  1895-96,  or  nearly  the  same  as  in  1886,  its  con- 
tinued success  under  one  manager  seems  to  prove  the  presence  there 
of  what  has  been  found  far  more  important  than  even  the  Rochdale 
methods — a  cooperative  spirit,  which  is  thus  defined  in  the  copies  of 
the  by-laws  as  printed  in  every  edition  for  many  years:  ^'A  true  coop- 
erator  has  three  qualities — ^good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  will — 
good  sense  to  dispose  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  means;  good  temper 
to  enable  him  to  associate  with  others,  and  good  will  to  incline  him  to 
serve  them  and  be  at  trouble  to  serve  them,  and  go  on  serving  them, 
whether  they  are  grateful  or  not  in  return,  caring  only  that  he  does 
good,  and  finding  it  a  sufficient  reward  to  see  that  others  are  benefited 
through  his  unthanked  exertions." 

This  last  enterprise,  like  eight  or  nine  others  still  in  successful  opera- 
tion, owed  its  origin  to  the  third  wave  of  cooperative  enthusiasm  which 
swept  over  New  England  and  a  few  other  sections  in  the  seventies,  and 
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which  was  chiefly  fostered  at  that  time  by  the  Sovereigns  of  Indastry 
daring  its  brief  history  from  1874  to  1880;  bat  the  Bochdale  methods, 
then  popalarized,  were  at  once  taken  up  by  a  few  grange  stores,  such 
as  the  Johnson  Conn  ty  Cooperative  Association  at  Olathe,  Kans.  Dar. 
ing  two  years  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry  kept  two  paid  lecturers  in 
the  field,  who  devoted  much  of  their  time  to  instructing  the  people  in 
cooperation. 

In  1877,  reports  from  94  councils,  mostly  in  New  England,  Kew  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  showed  an  average  membership 
of  77,  an  average  capital  of  $884,  and  a  total  trade  of  $1,089,372,  on 
which  the  .consumers  were  estimated  to  have  saved  14  per  cent  through 
cooperation.  Perhaps  one-half  of  these  stores  sold  at  market  prices  and 
returned  the  profits  to  the  consumers  as  dividends  on  their  trade,  as  in 
the  Eochdale  system. 

The  next  epoch  In  the  cooperative  movement  came  with  the  rapid 
rise  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  during  the  years  1884  to  1888.  Scores  of 
cooperative  workshops,  coal  mines,  and  factories  were  started  all  over 
the  country,  without  any  connection  with  cooperative  stores  or  knowl- 
edge of  cooperative  methods  elsewhere.  Most  of  these  experiments 
failed.  The  few  successful  ones  were  transformed  into  joint-stock  or 
private  enterprises. 

The  same  fate  has  befallen  the  numerous  cooperative  stores  started 
by  the  farmers'  associations  known  as  the  Wheel  and  the  Alliance  iu 
the  southern  States  from  1886  to  1892. 

In  1886  a  fairly  exhaustive  investigation  of  cooperation  was  made 
by  five  graduates  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  (a)  Not  including 
the  partially  cooperative  enterprises  among  the  Mormons  and  at  Alle- 
gan, Mich.,  to  be  considered  later,  these  investigators  found  30  stores 
outside  of  New  England.  Of  these,  17,  for  the  most  part  probably  small 
ones,  made  no  report  of  their  business  then,  and  seem  to  be  extinct  now 
or  transformed  into  private  enterprises.  Seven  others  that  reported 
a  trade  of  $357,673.78  in  1886  have  Jilso  disappeared.  Of  these  seven 
the  only  ones  that  did  a  business  of  over  $32,000  were  the  Philadelphia 
Industrial  Cooperative  Society,  which  had  a  trade  of  $168,816.54,  and 
the  Trenton  Cooperative  Business  Association,  with  a  trade  of  about 
$72,000. 

Of  27  cooperative  associations  that  have  started  in  New  Jersey  since 
1873,  only  8  are  now  running,  and  in  Texas  cooperation  has  very  greatly 
declined,  (fe) 

a  History  of  Cooperatiou  in  the  United  States.  Volume  VI  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science.  IJy  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Albert 
ShaWy  Amos  G.  Warner,  Charles  Howard  Shinn,  and  Daniel  R.  Randall.  Baltimore, 
1888. 

6  For  information  on  the  New  Jersey  societies,  prior  to  1895,  see  the  Report  of  the 
New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1895,  Part  V.  For  the  Texas,  Trenton, 
and  Philadelphia  societies,  see  How  to  Coopenite,  by  Herbert  Myrick,  Orange  Judd 
Company,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  7^-82,  97-105,  121-126. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  favorable  reports.  The  Trenton 
(N.  J.)  Cooi)erative  Society,  the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion, at  Olathe,  Kans.,  and  the  Hammonton  (N.  J.)  Fruit  Growers' 
Union  had  a  trade  of  $49,958.20,  $210,588.79,  and  $45,940.45,  respec- 
tively, in  1886,  and  of  $51,300,  $231,141.63,  and  $61,427.43  in  1895-96. 
Sixteen  associations  which  have  started  since  1886  in  15  places,  viz, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Dover,  Baritau,  and  Phillipsburg,  K.  J.;  Jamestown, 
1^.  Y.;  Ishpeming,  Mich. ;  Zumbrota,  Minn.;  Eureka,  Eniporia,  Over- 
brook,  Wakefield,  and  Green,  Kans.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Paula, 
and  Poplar,  CaL,  had  a  trade  in  1895-96  of  about  $4r)0,000. 

The  total  cooperative  trade  outside  of  New  England,  so  far  as  re- 
ported, was  about  $900,000  in  1895,  as  contrasted  with  about  $1,000,000 
in  the  associations  making  even  partial  returns  in  1886.  Although  it 
is  believ(^d  that  no  large  societies  have  been  overlooked,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  as  complete  a  survey  of  the  field  as  was  made  in  1886  might 
reveal  a  small  growth  in  the  cooperative  trade  outside  of  New  England 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Nearly  all  the  associations  that  have  been 
reached  in  this  inquiry  give  dividends  on  trade,  but  in  Kansas  these 
dividends  are  very  small  at  present,  owing  to  the  agricultural  depres- 
fi^ion  there  which  is  causing  the  failure  of  many  private  stores. 

In  New^  England  the  outlook  is  more  encouraging.  While  6  of  the 
stores  that  had  a  trade  of  $134,000  in  1886  are  now  closed,  the  trade  of  the 
remaining  1)  of  those  in  existence  in  the  former  period  has  grown  from 
$479,900  to  $978,951.48,  and  9  new  stores  report  a  trade  of  $251,409.49. 
The  total  cooperative  trade  in  New  England,  almost  entirely  on  the 
!^chdale  plan,  is  thus  over  twice  as  great  as  ten  ye»rs  ago.  To  the  fig- 
ures for  the  western  and  southern  States  should  be  added  134  labor 
exchanges,  with  6,000  members,  pursuing  methods  to  be  described  later. 

The  stores  following  the  Rochdale  plan,  so  thoroughly  tested  by 
experience,  manage  business  in  substantially  the  following  way: 
;  1.  Small  shares  of  stock  are  issued,  usually  limited  to  $5.  One  can, 
in  most  stores,  become  a  member  by  paying  only  $2  of  this,  in  addition 
to  an  initiation  fee  or  entrance  dues  of  50  cents,  but  in  that  case  the 
new  member  must  let  his  profits  remain  in  the  business  until  1  and 
sometimes  5  or  more  shares  are  paid  for.  Most  associations  will  buy 
back  the  shares  of  withdrawing  members  at  par  or  permit  their  transfer 
to  another.  The  former  method  is  prefened  by  some  associations,  in 
order  to  prevent  possible  sacrifice  of  stock  below  par  by  needy  and 
ignorant  members. 

2.  The  number  of  shares  one  can  hold  is  usually  limited  to  100  and 
sometimes  to  40. 

3.  Each  stockholder  has  but  one  vote. 

4.  Goods  are  sold  at  the  market  price.  The  old  method  of  selling  at 
cost  has  been  found  weak  in  two  respects.  It  often  leads  to  sales 
below  cost,  because  of  miscalculation  as  to  expenses  and  depreciation. 
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Then  the  attempt  to  sell  at  cost  arouses  the  antagonism  of  private 
traders,  who  will  sell  staple  articles  below  cost  as  an  advertisement,  and 
thns  draw  away  the  more  ignorant  and  nndeveloped  cooperators.  Even 
though  the  attempt  be  made,  however,  to  sell  at  the  market  price,  that 
price  is  often  somewhat  reduced  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  strong  cooper- 
ative association,  becanse  of  the  efforts  of  private  traders  to  retain  their 
business. 

5.  Stockholders  receive  only  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  In  the  East 
the  average  rate  is  6  per  cent  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  it  is  7  per 
cent. 

6.  Surplus  earnings  are  divided  among  the  customers  according  to 
their  purchases.  Usually  stockholders  receive  twice  as  large  a  yet- 
centage  as  other  customers. 

7.  Advertising,  expensive  rent,  and  some  expenses  of  clerk  hire  and 
delivery  of  light  goods  are  supposed  to  be  saved  by  the  presence  of 
the  cooperative  spirit.  In  many  American  cooperative  stores,  however, 
orders  are  taken  and  goods  delivered  as  in  private  stores. 

The  two  tables  following  show  the  rate  per  cent  of  dividends  returned 
to  members  on  their  trade  for  the  year  1895-96 — the  first  in  20  New 
England  societies,  the  second  in  13  societies  outside  of  New  England. 

In  1895  the  New  England  societies  paid  6  per  cent  on  their  share 
capital,  with  the  following  exceptions  in  Massachusetts:  The  Arling- 
ton, at  Lawrence,  which  paid  5  per  cent;  the  Industrial,  at  New  Bedford, 
which  paid  5;  the  Hampden  County,  at  Springfield,  which  changed  to 
6  in  January,  1896;  the  Lawrence  Equitable,  which  paid  5;  the  Lowell, 
which  paid  4;  the  German  Association,  at  Lawrence,  which  paid  7;  the 
Plymouth  Bock  Cooperative  Company,  at  Plymouth,  which  paid  8,  and 
the  Harvard,  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Beverly  associations,  which,  as 
usual,  did  not  attempt  to  pay  anything.  Of  the  societies  outside  of 
New  England  those  at  Santa  Paula,  Cal.,  and  Olathe  and  Wakefield, 
Kans.,  paid  8, 9,  and  10  per  cent  interest,  respectively,  on  their  capital 
Eight  per  cent  was  also  paid  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  and  Oreen,  Kans.,  7 
at  Overbrook,  Kans.,  and  6  at  Cadmus,  Kans.,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  James- 
town, N.  Y.  Five  was  paid  elsewhere,  save  at  Los  Angeles,  Gal.,  and 
Emporia  and  Eureka,  Kans.,  where  nothing  was  paid  in  1895,  although 
10  per  cent  has  usually  been  paid  at  Eureka  and  6  to  8  at  Emporia. 
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DIVIDSNOS  ON  MBMBBBS'  TBADE   IN  TWENTY   NEW  ENGLAND   ROCHDALE 

SOCIETIES.  1895-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Lewiston  Coopentive  Society  (a) 

Lisbon  Falls  Cooperative  Association 

Sabattns  Cooperative  Association 

Farmers' ana  Mechanics'  Exchange 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association 

Beverly  Cooperative  Association 

Cambridge  Cooperative  Society 

Cooperauve  Store  Company 

First  Swedish  Cooperative  Store  Company 

German  Cooperative  Association 

Hampden  Coonty  Cooperative  Association 

Harvard  Cooperative  Society  (a) 

Indostrial  CMperative  Association 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Asso- 
ciation. 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative  Society 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

Plymouth  Bock  Cooperative  Company 

Bi  verside  CoopemiWe  Association 

West  Warren  Cooperative  Association 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association 


Location. 


Lewiston,  Me 

Lisbon  Falls,  Me 

Sabattns,Me .' 

Brattleboro,yt 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Beverly.Mass 

Cambndge,  Mass 

Silver  Luce,  Kingston,  Mass . . . . . 
Quinsigamond,  Worcester,  Mass 

£awrenoe.  Mass 

Springfield,  Mass 

Cfambridge,  Mass 

New  BedfoTd,Ma8s 

Worcester,  Mass 


Lawrence,  Mass  .... 

Lowell,  Mass 

Plymouth.  Masf .... 

Maynard,Masf 

Wesi  Warren,  Mass 
Pawtncket,  B.  I 


Average  dividend 


Dividends 

(per 

cent). 


6.0 
9.0 

12.0 
5.0 
7.0 
5.0 
7.5 
5.5 

10.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.0 
3.0 

10.0 

7.0 
10.5 
6.0 
6.5 
7.5 
2.8 


6.8 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  Boohdale  plan  in  that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 

DIVIDENDS  ON  MEMBEBS'  TBADE  IN  THIBTEEN  BOCHDALE  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE 

OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  1895-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Trenton  Cooperative  Society ■ 

Jamestown  Cooperative  Supply  Company 

Ishpeming  Cooperative  Society , 

Alliance  Cooperative  Association 

Greenwood  Countv  Cooperative  Association 

Johnson  County  Cooperative  AssociaUon 

Lyon  County  Alliance  Exchange  Company 

Osage  County  Cooperative  Association 

Patrons'  Cooperative  Association 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  Association 

Poplar  Cooperative  Association 

Santa  Paula  Cooperative  Association 

Socialists'  Cooperative  Store  and  Productive  Asso- 
ciation. 


Average  dividend 


Location. 


Trenton,  N.J 

Jamestown,  N .  Y . . 
Ishpeming,  Mich. 

Green,  Eans 

Eureka,  Kans 

Olathe,  Kans 

Emporia, Eiuis  ... 
Overbrook,  Kans  . 
Cadmus,  Kans  — 
Wakefield,  Kans.. 

Poplar.  Cal 

Santa  Paula,  Cal.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. . 


Dividends 

(per 

cent). 


8.0 
6.5 
6.0 


4.0 
2.0 


7.0 
2.0 


8.0 
7.0 


3.5 


The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  the  trade  of  the  members  in  20  New 
England  Bochdale  stores  in  1895  was  6.8  per  cent,  and  in  13  oatside  of 
New  England  3.6  per  cent.  According  to  the  returns  from  1,036,992 
English  cooperators,  as  published  in  the  English  Labor  Gazette  for 
June,  1896,  only  1.3  per  cent  of  the  members  received  5  per  cent  or  less, 
while  14.2  i)er  cent  received  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  54  per  cent  of  the 
members  received  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  and  the  remaining  30.5  per 
cent  received  over  15  per  cent.  In  the  33  American  associations  just 
referred  to,  only  8  received  over  7  per  cent,  and  4  of  these  over  9,  the 
highest  dividend  of  12  per  cent  being  given  by  an  association  with 
$31,000  trade,  at  Sabattus,  Me. 

The  larger  dividends  in  the  English  associations  may  be  partly  due 
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to  a  larger  excess  of  retail  over  wholesale  prices  abroad;  bat  it  is  also 
in  part,  at  least,  due  to  the  larger  expenses  here.  The  Oldham  Equita- 
ble and  the  Oldham  Industrial  cooperative  societies  do  not  take  orders 
for  goods,  and  deliver  comparatively  few.  Hence,  they  did  business  in 
1895  with  an  expense  of  only  4.4  per  cent  and  0.6  per  cent  of  their 
trade,  respectively,  and  declared  dividends  on  their  trade  of  15  per 
cent.  The  Manchester  Equitable  Society,  on  the  other  hand,  tak- 
ing orders  and  delivering  goods,  had  an  expense  of  10  per  cent  on 
trade,  and  so  could  pay  only  10  per  cent  dividends  on  the  trade  of  its 
members.  In  all  of  the  1,486  cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain, 
reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Cooperative 
Congress  of  that  country,  tbe  expenses  in  1895,  aside  from  interest 
and  depreciation,  were  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total  business  of  £34,224,815 
($166,555,062.20). 

The  expenses  of  the  15  I^ew  England  societies  from  which  returns 
on  this  head  were  obtained  averaged  10.9  per  cent  of  their  trade  of 
$1,008,977.24.  If  the  Harvai'd  society,  which  does  very  little  deliver- 
ing to  its  college  members,  and  the  Sovereigns'  Trading  Comimny  of 
New  Britaiu,  Conn.,  be  omitted  from  the  list,  the  other  13  will  show  an 
average  expense  of  13.3  per  cent  of  their  trade  of  $723,825.83.  Simi- 
larly the  13  societies  from  which  returns  were  obtained,  outside  of  New 
England,  had  an  expense  in  1895  of  9.6  per  cent  on  their  trade  of 
$577,368.16. 

The  two  tables  which  follow  give  for  1895  the  amount  of  sales, 
expenses,  the  per  cent  of  expenses  of  sales,  the  number  of  employees, 
and  the  trade  per  employee  for  the  New  England  societies  and  those 
outside  of  New  England,  respectively. 

SALES,  EXPENSES,  AXD  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  JTIFTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIE- 
TIES IK  NEW  ENGLAND,  1806-96. 


Name  of  society. 


SovereiKiiH'  Trading  Company  (a) 

LiHbon  FuIIh  Cooperative  AHncxriation, 


SabattuH  Cooperative  Aaaociatiou 

Farmers'  and  Median irs'  Exchange 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association 

Beverly  Coojierati ve  Association 

Coo|)erative  Store  Company 

German  Cooi)erati  ve  Association 

Hampden  County  CooiM'xative  Association 

Harvard  Cooiwrative  S<iciety  (6) 

Kuight«  of  Labor  Coo]>erative  Boot  and  Shoe 

Association 

Lawrence  E<iuitablc  Cooperative  Society    

Lowell  Cooiierative  Association 

Kiverside  Cooperative  A ssociation 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Aas<i€iation 


Totals  and  averages. 


Expenses. 


$6,000.00 

4, 417.  CI 

2.500.00 

10, 045. 50 

:)6, 825. 96 

6, 548. 42 

053. 87 

2,124.00 

5,600.00 

8, 436. 27 

3, 708. 82 
3, 490. 12 
12,021.30 
4,664.50 
3.027.84 


110, 364. 21 


Per 

1 

cent of 

Em- 

Sales. 

expen- 

ploy- 

• 

ses  of 

sales. 
4.0 

13 

$150,000.00 

53, 867. 19 

8.2 

6 

31,  (KX).  00 

8.1 

2 

67,624.87 

14.9 

14 

287,  508. 21 

13.8 

36 

63.580.82 

10.3 

6 

9, 517. 92 

10.2 

1 

36, 037. 00 

5.0 

3 

30,000.00 

18.7 

5 

135, 151.  41 

6.2 

25 

15,417.85 

24.1 

4 

23, 707. 00 

14.7 

5 

59, 428. 68 

20.2 

11 

48, 210. 64 

9.7 

6 

17,919.65 

17.0 

1,008,977.24 

10.9 

137 

Trade  per 
employee. 


$11,538.43 
8.977.87 

15,500.00 
4,830.35 
7,430.78 

10,596.80 
0,517.92 

12.012.33 
6,000.00 
5.406.06 

3,854.46 
4,741.40 
5,402.61 
8. 036. 11 


7,364.80 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  Ilochdalo  plan  in  that  it  pays  no  interest  but  gives  trade  dividends. 
bThi»  society  differs  from  the  Itochdale  plan  in  that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 
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SALES,  EXPENSES.  AND  NUMBEK   OF    EMPLOYEES    OF   THIRTEEN   KOCHDALE 

SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  EN3LAND,  l8»6-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Exiranaes. 


Sales. 


TrcDtoii  Cooperative  Society 

Jamestowu  Cooperative  Supply  Company 

Ishpemine  Coopierati  ve  Society .* 

Alliance  Cooperative  Aasocihtion 

Greenwood  County  Cooperative  ▲snociation... 

JobuHon  County  Cooperative  Association 

Lyon  County  Alliance  Exchanjre  Company 

<  hMgo  County  Cooperative  A ssociation 

Patrons*  Cooperative  Association 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  Association... 

Poplar  Cooperative  Association 

Santa  Paula  Cooperative  Association . 

Socialists*  Cooperative  Store  and  Productive  As- 
sociation   


Totals  and  averages. 


$8,889.56 

4, 857. 39 

0,228.78 

680.00 

1,650.00 

18, 405. 39 

2,482.00 

3,494.43 

2,200.00 

2,888.54 

375.64 

600.00 

1,586.52 


55,438.24 


$51, 300. 00 

31, 228. 94 

109,021.35 

7,775.00 

11,500.00 

231.141.63 

14, 500. 00 

42, 869. 15 

28,000.00 

81,174.97 

2,594.99 

7,000.00 

9,262.13 


577. 368. 16 


Per 

cent  of 

Em- 

expen- 

ploy. 

ses  of 

ees. 

sales. 

9 

13.4 

15.9 

5 

8.5 

14 

8.7 

u 

14.8 

2* 

S.O 

30 

17.1 

3 

8.2 

4 

7.9 

4 

9.3 

4 

14.5 

1 

8.6 

2 

17.1 

7 

9.6 

80i 

Trade  per 
employ^ee. 


$5, 700. 00 
6, 245. 79 
7.787.24 
6.220.00 
4,600.00 
7,704.72 
4, 833. 33 

10, 717. 29 
7,000.00 
7, 793. 77 
2,594.09 
3, 500. 00 

1,323.16 

«,655.%'>4 


From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  the  societies  that  have  an 
expense  of  over  14  per  cent  of  the  sales  have  also  less  than  the  average 
sales  per  employee.  This  average  for  the  New  England  societies  is 
$7,364.80,  and  for  the  others  $6,655.54.  There  seems  no  connection 
between  the  size  of  a  society  and  its  expenses. 

The  test  of  expense,  however,  can  not  be  fairly  applied  to  a  society 
until  it  is  known  to  what  extent  rent  of  real  estate  is  included  in 
expense  and  how  much  should  be  added  for  interest  on  the  capital, 
whether  borrowed  or  owned  by  the  society.  In  these  tables  rent  is 
included  where  paid,  but  not  interest. 

In  the  following  tables  the  capital  of  the  societies  hitherto  considered 
is  given,  the  business  per  $100  of  capital,  the  surplus  and  amount  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  interest  on  the  capital  and  on  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  the  total  expenses  including  interest. 

CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AMOUNT  BORROWED,  INTEREST  AT  6  PER  CENT,  AND  TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  FIFTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIETIES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  1895-96. 


Name  of  society. 


Soven>ignA'  Trading  Company  (a) 
tiou 


LiMlion  Falls  Cooperative  Asmh'Im- 


$21,000.00 

8,155.00 
4,630.00 
45, 000. 00 
120, 664. 89 
8,000.00 
1.850.00 
1,690.00 

5,500.00 
10,368.96 

3,405.00 

4, 121.  50 
15,525.00 
11.895.00 

2, 068. 06 

Totals  and  averages |200, 873. 50 


SabattUH  Cooperative  Association . . . 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Exchange. 

Arlington  Cooperative  Association . . 

Iteveny  Cooperative  Association. . . . 

Cooperative  Store  Company 

German  Cooperative  Association 

Hampden  County  Cooperative  As- 
sociation  

Harvanl  Cooperative  So<nety  (b)  — 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot 
ana  Shoe  Association 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative 
Society 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association . . . . . 

Riverside  Cooperative  Association. . 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association. 


Capital. 


Busi- 
ness 
per 
$100 
capi- 
tal. 

$714 


Snri>lns. 


661  $2. 210. 32 


Amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


Interest 
on  capi- 
tal and 
amount 

bor- 
rowe<1. 


Total 
expenses. 


|1,260.00|  $7,260.00 


670 
150 
22*2 
705 
514 
2.132 

545 
826 

453 

675 
3€3 
405 
866 


374 


425.  (K) 
1,026.00 
19,000.00 
1,971.00 
1, 447. 00 
1,000.00 

275.00 


693. 17 

435.00 
4,657.50 
4,714.41 

344.11 


11,337.60 


0, 850. 08 
800.00 


489.30 
277.80 
2, 700.  (M) 
7. 239.  89 
480.00 
111.00 
101.40 

330.00 
982. 14 

284.55 

247.30 

931.50 

1,304.71 

172.08 


38, 008. 60' U,  987.  58, 16, 911. 67 


4. 906. 91 
2.777.80 

12, 745. 60 

44, 065.  a*) 

7,028.42 

1, 064. 87 

2,225.40 

5, 930. 00 
9. 418. 41 

3,993.37 

3,737.42 

12, 952. 80 

5, 969. 21 

3. 199. 92 


Per 

cent 

oftetal 

expen> 

ses  of 

trade. 

4.8 

9.1 
0.0 
18.8 
16.5 
11.1 
1L2 
6.2 

19.9 

7.0 

25.9 

15.8 
21.8 
12.4 
17.9 


127, 275. 88j        12. 6 


that  it  pays  no  interest  but  gives  trade  dividends, 
that  it  pays  no  interest  on  stock. 


a  This  society  differs  from  the  Rochdale  plan  in 
b  This  society  differs  from  the  Rochdale  plan  in 
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CAPITAL,  SURPLUS,  AMOUNT  BORROWED.  INTEREST  AT  6  PER  CENT.  AND  TOTAL 
EXPENSES  OF  THIRTEEN  ROCHDALE  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 
1896.4W. 


Name  of  society. 


Trenton  Coopentive  Society 

Jameetown  Cooperative  Supply 
Company 

Ishpeming  CooperatiTe  Society 

Alliance  CooperatlTe  Association.. 

Greenwood  Coanty  Cooperative  As- 
sociAtion 

Johnson  County  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation   

Lyon  County  Alliance  Exchange 
Company... 

Osage  County  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

Patrons' Cooperative  Association.. 

Wakefield  Alliance  Cooperative  As- 
sociation  

Poplar  Cooperative  Association 

Simta  Paula  Cooperative  Associa- 
tion  

Socialists'  Cooperative  Store  and 
Productive  Ajisociation 

Totals  and  averages — 


Capital. 


$10,214.00 

2, 240. 00 

40,035.00 

1,345.00 

2, 440. 00 

100, 000. 00 

2,024.00 

2, 975. 00 
3,500.00 

5,348.00 
1, 103. 35 

2,000.00 

678.30 


184,302.65 


Busi- 
ness 
per 
$100 
capi- 


$502 

1,304 
220 
578 

471 

231 

49« 

1,441 
800 

583 
235 

350 

1,602 


Surplus. 


Amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


313 


$12, 700. 00  $3, 000. 00 
i»99.5o 
i,'243.'66 


844.08 
3, 101. 55 
2,000.00 


28,000.00 

1,860.00 

6,822.92 
6,500.00 


57.00 
89.64 


62,075.09 


2,726.00 


1,767.65 
4,000.00 

2,818.00 
400.00 


16,044.20 


Interest 
on  capi- 
tal and 
amount 

bor- 
rowed. 


$792.84 

194.37 

2,978.10 

155.28 

I 

309.96 

6,000.00 

I 
175.44 

283.96 
450.00 

489.96 
90.20 

120.00 

84.70 


Total 
expenses. 


$7.682.4S        15.0 


12,074.81 


5. 161. 73 

12,206.88 

835.28 

1,950.96 

24,405.39 

2.657.44 

3,778.30 
2,650.00 

3,378.50 
465.84 

720.00 

1, 621. 22 


67,513.05 


Per 
cent 
of  total 
expen- 
ses of 
trade. 


16.5 

11.2 
10.7 

17.0 

10.6 

18.8 

&8 
0.5 

10.8 
l&O 

10.8 

17.5 


1L7 


It  appears  that  15  New  England  societies,  with  a  total  capital 
of  $269,873.50,  a  surplus  of  $38,098.60,  and  an  amount  borrowed  of 
$11,987.58,  had  an  average  business  in  1895-96  of  $374  per  $100  of 
capital  and  had  a  total  expense  of  $127,275.88,  if  interest  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  capital  and  amount  borrowed  but  not  on  the  surplus  be  included. 
This  means  an  average  expense  of  12.6  per  cent  on  the  trade  of 
$1,008,977.24.  Thirteen  societies  outside  of  New  England,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $184,302.65,  a  surplus  of  $62,075.09,  and  with  $16,944.20  bor- 
rowed, did  a  business  of  $313  per  $100  of  capital  and  had  a  total 
expense  of  11.7  per  cent  of  the  trade  of  $577,368.16.  There  seem  to  be 
greater  inequalities  of  expense  in  proportion  to  trade  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  dififerences  of  location  and  of  progressiveness  in 
pushing  forward,  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  coojjerative  spirit, 
entails  expense. 

Outside  of  New  England,  and  even  in  a  measure  there,  as  a  large 
New  York  firm  has  written,  any  business  house  that  could  make  both 
ends  meet  the  past  year  is  to  be  congratulated.  It  is  a  very  fair  record, 
therefore,  that  these  cooperative  societies  present. 

In  most  of  them  a  depreciation  of  10  percent  is  yearly  written  off  on 
the  fixtures.  The  Arlington  and  some  other  societies  have  the  excel- 
lent habit  of  never  allowing  in  their  inventory  of  merchandise  a  greater 
valuation  than  the  original  cost,  and  putting  a  lower  valuation  upon  itif 
the  market  price  has  fallen. 

Of  1,570  cooperative  societies  in  Great  Britain  making  returns  in  1893 

with  respect  to  trusting,  59  per  cent  admitted  giving  credit,  although  it 

IB  contrary  to  the  principlea  oi  t\i^  movement.    Of  38  societies  making 
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retuniB  in  this  country,  only  9  give  no  credit  whatever.  Many  of  the 
others,  however,  give  bat  little  credit,  or  limit  it,  as  in  England,  to 
the  valne  or  to  fonr-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  stock  owned  by  the 
debtor.  Others  have  a  large  amount  of  '^  bills  receivable  ^  among  their 
assefcs.  Trusting  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  failure  of  cooperative 
societies  in  America,  and  many  severe  condemnations  of  it  have  been 
sent  the  writer  by  the  secretaries  or  managers  of  some  of  these  socie- 
ties that  have  failed,  as  also  of  some  of  the  existing  societies.  The 
I^ew  England  societies  do  not  trust  as  much  as  those  farther  west, 
although  two  Massachusetts  societies,  with  a  capital  of  about  $8,000 
and  $15,000,  respectively,  report  bills  due  them  of  nearly  half  of  this. 
The  second  oldest  cooperative  society  in  the  country  a  year  ago  (the 
Sovereigns'  Cooperative  Association  of  Webster,  Mass.,  started  in  1874), 
had  in  its  by-laws  for  many  years  the  words,  *^  Never  depart  from  the 
principle  of  bujring  and  selling  for  ready  money."  But  just  before  its 
failure  in  1895  the  manager,  replying  to  the  question  to  what  extent 
the  association  trusted,  wrote,  ^^  No  limit,  if  a  man  is  good  for  it  I" 

Ten  societies  report  a  considerable  trade  by  their  members  at  special 
discounts  at  private  stores  dealing  in  goods  not  kept  by  the  societies. 
In  some  cases  the  members  obtain  this  discount  directly.  In  others, 
the  discount  is  paid  to  the  society  and  added  to  the  other  profits,  an 
account  being  kept  of  the  purchases  of  each  member  so  that  he  may 
share  in  any  dividend  on  these  purchases.  For  example,  the  Lawrence 
Equitable  Oooperative  Society  has  a  trade  in  its  own  store  of  $23,707, 
and  receives  a  10  per  cent  discount  on  an  outside  trade  of  $17,338.77. 
The  Arlington  Oooperative  Association,  with  a  trade  of  $267,508.21, 
secures  10  per  cent  discount  on  an  outside  trade  of  $67,541.  The  per- 
centage in  most  at  least  of  the  few  other  cases  is  from  3  to  8  per  cent. 

A  few  cooperative  societies  secure  discounts  elsewhere,  not  only  on 
boots  and  shoes,  dry  goods,  coal  and  wood,  hardware,  oil,  meat,  bread, 
clothing,  and  furniture,  but  on  bicycles,  jewelry,  watches,  milk,  musical 
instruments,  laundry,  photographs,  athletic  goods,  and  the  services  of 
the  tailor,  dentist,  and  physician. 

The  business  directly  done  by  the  societies  consists  in  almost  all 
cases  of  the  sale  of  groceries  and  the  other  goods  usually  sold  in  con- 
nection therewith  in  the  ordinary  private  grocery.  Dry  goods,  boot's 
and  shoes,  and  coal  are  sometimes  added,  more  rarely  meat. 

The  average  wages  of  the  96  employees  in  10  of  the  larger  societies 
is  $609.64  per  year.  The  average  of  the  102  employees  in  24  societies 
of  about  the  same  character  in  the  Manchester,  Oldham,  and  Boch- 
dale  districts  of  England  in  1895  was  $377.50.  The  average  wages 
seem  to  be  much  higher  in  England  when  only  one  or  two  are  employed 
than  when  there  are  many,  bat  there  seems  to  be  no  such  difference 
here.  There  is  hardly  enough  data  to  show  whether  this  equality  of 
wages  in  small  and  large  American  societies  is  due  to  our  coopera- 
tive societies  paying  nearly  as  high  wages  to  all  employees  as  to  the 
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manager,  or  to  the  location  of  the  smaller  societies  in  small  places  where 
all  wages  are  low. 

Appropriations  for  education  along  cooperative  and  other  sociological 
lines  do  not  equal  in  America  even  the  three-fourths  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  which  |s  thus  set  aside  in  England.  A  very  few  societies, 
especially  some  of  the  new  ones,  are  beginning  to  do  something  in  this 
direction,  notably  those  affiliated  with  the  Cooperative  Union  to  be 
described  later. 

Lawrence,  Mass.,  has  a  larger  proportion  of  members  of  cooperative 
societies  than  any  other  American  city.  In  three  societies  there^ — ^the 
Arlington,  the  Equitable,  and  the  German  coojierative  societies— there 
are  3,751  members,  embracing  about  19,000  persons,  if  each  member  is 
considered  to  represent  a  family  of  5  persons.  This  is  36  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  city. 

The  oldest  cooperative  society  is  the  Sovereigns'  Trading  Company 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.^  which  gives  credit  only  for  30  days. and  not 
above  the  value  of  the  share,  worth  $94,  which  every  one  of  the  two 
hundred  members  owns.  All  the  profits  are  absorbed  by  a  10  per  cent 
discount  to  members  on  their  trade.  Even  interest  is  not  paid.  This 
society,  with  a  business  of  $150,000,  is  one  of  the  very  few  successful 
societies  not  on  the  Kochdale  plan. 

Another  interesting  society  is  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  places  its  shares  at  $1,  allows  only  one  share 
to  a  member,  pays  no  interest,  but  adds  to  the  capital,  now  $16,368.96, 
10  per  cent  of  the  yearly  profits  and  gives  the  rest  as  a  dividend  on 
trade.    This  dividend  amounted  in  1895  to  7  per  cent  of  $135,151.41. 

Very  few  societies  have  branches,  as  ia  England,  save  the  Arlington, 
with  two  branches  and  a  large  warehouse  for  storage  in  Lawrence, 
and  the  Johnson  County  Cooperative  Association  at  Olathe,  Kans.,  with 
branches  at  Gardner,  Edgertop,  Prairie  Center,  and  Stanley,  Kans. 
The  latter  society,  although  not  having  as  rapid  a  growth  a«  the 
Arlington,  and  only  earning  a  little  over  2  per  cent  on  its  total  trade 
the  past  three  years,  after  paying  10  per  cent  interest  on  its  $100,000 
capital,  has  prospered  fully  as  much  as  the  community  about  it. 

The  Allegan  Cooperative  Association,  started  nt  Allegan,  Mich.,  in 
1874,  does  not  give  dividends  on  trade,  but  sells  so  near  cost  as  to  leave 
only  enough  to  pay  5  per  cent  interest  on  its  $15,000  capital.  The 
society  is  not  considered  cooperative  by  many,  because  entirely  con- 
trolled by  its  manager,  who  has  held  that  office  from  the  start,  and 
who  buys  on  his  own  personal  credit  instead  of  on  that  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  number  of  members,  once  84Q,  has  decline4  to  150,  but 
the  old  members  can  still  buy  at  the  low  prices,  and  the.  sales  in  1895 
amounted  to  $  140,000,  Farmers'  organizations  as  far  west  as  Nebraska 
buy  through  the  society  because  of  its  low  prices.  .      J 

The  Texas  Cooperative  Association,  started  in  ,1878  at  Galveston, 
did  a  business  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  severe^  ye^s  ii^ 
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direct  sales  of  merchandise  to  members  in  tbe  city  and  at  wholesale 
to  small  cooperative  societies  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Cotton  was 
also  marketed  for  the  farmers  and  formed  part  of  the  large  total  trade 
mentioned  above.  The  small  local  societies  have  now  to  a  large  extent 
died  out.  The  trade  of  the  central  wholesale  society  was  $65,000 
in  1894-95  and  the  commission  business  amounted  to  $222,661.91.  In 
1895  the  auditors  wrote  off  $70,139  of  bad  debts,  and  there  was  still 
left  as  due  the  association  $33,241.28.  The  other  assets  amounted  to 
$20,586.38.  The  surplus  was  thus  made  to  disappear  and  the  capital 
was  virtually  reduced  from  $87,930.49  to  $17,490.49.  Of  the  original 
capital,  however,  all  but  $2,000  or  $3,000  had  been  withdrawn  by  those 
who  had  paid  it  in,  so  that  the  present  capital  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  surplus  profits.  From  this  source  has  also  come  $150,000  of  cash 
dividends  in  the  past. 

The  Zion's  Ooox^erative  Mercantile  Institution,  managed  by  the  Mor- 
mons at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  since  1808,  gives  all  its  profits  as  divi- 
dends on  its  capital  of  $1,077,000,  owned  by  600  stockholders,  and  so 
is  not  technically  cooperative  in  any  full  sense,  but  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  in  practice  many  cooperative  elements.  Little 
data  on  the  subject  have  been  obtained.  It  appears  that  the  profits 
have  averaged  9J  per  cent  during  the  past  twenty-seven  years  and 
amounted  to  $124,914.60  in  1895,  although  only  8  per  cent  dividend  was 
paid  that  year.  It  not  only  does  a  retail  business,  but  also  sells  largely  at 
wholesale  to  the  many  smaller  cooperative  societies  in  the  State.  The 
employees  consist  of  207  men  and  77  women. 

At  Lehi  City,  Utah,  is  located  the  Utah  Sugar  Company,  with  700 
members,  300  employees,  $320,000  stock  (on  which  10  per  cent  dividends 
are  usually  paid),  and  $400,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds.  Beet  sugar  is 
made  there.  All  the  profits  appear  to  go  to  the  stockholders,  but  there 
are  some  cooperative  features. 

Few  societies  in  any  part  of  the  country  limit  membership  save  that 
the  approval  of  new  members  by  the  directors  is  usually  required.  In 
Kansas,  however,  most  of  the  societies  admit  only  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  or  other  farmers'  or 
laborers'  organizations.  The  society  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  re<|uires 
that  the  officers  and  employees  shall  be  '^Socialists  in  good  standing  in 
the  sections  where  the  business  is  done." 

A  few  other  societies  are  not  mentioned  in  the  tables.  The  Sov- 
ereigns' Cooperative  Association  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  was  started  by  the 
Sovereigns  of  Industry  in  1874,  and  has  continuously  prospered  on  the 
Rochdale  plan  ever  since.  The  253  members  receive  7  per  cent  interest 
on  their  $28,000  capital.  Only  $1,300  is  in  '^ debts  receivable."  From 
5  to  9  per  cent  dividends  are  always  divided  on  the  trade,  which  in 
1894  amounted  to  about  $62,000.  There  are  at  least  four  other  Roch- 
dale societies  in  New  Jersey  besides  the  one  at  Trenton.    The  Raritan 
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Cooperative  Association,  starting  in  1886,  has  averaged  6  x)er  cent  on 
its  capital,  now  amoanting  to  $6,715,  and  7  per  cent  on  its  business, 
which  has  averaged  $75,000  a  year.    There  were,  in  1894, 175  members. 

The  Oooperative  Association  No.  1,  at  Phillipsborg,  N.  J.,  started  in 
1879,  has  had  an  average  membership  since  1890  of  114,  an  average 
business  of  $28,000,  a  net  profit  of  $4,320,  and  a  capital  of  $1,875.  At 
Phillipsburg  is  another  society  known  as  The  People's  Oooperative 
Association,  with  a  trade  of  $9,886  in  1895,  on  a  capital  of  $630,  and 
a  membership  of  35  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

As  a  part  of  the  Hammonton  (K.  J.)  Fruit  Growers'  Union,  which 
markets  fruit  cooperatively  for  its  members,  there  is  a  successful  Boch- 
dale  store.  With  total  expenses,  including  interest  at  6  per  cent  on 
$11,600  of  capital,  of  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  $61,427.43  trade,  the  net 
profits,  besides  5  per  cent  of  the  capital  for  the  reserve  fund,  was  10.7 
X>er  cent  on  the  trade  in  1895-96.  This,  however,  and  similar  profits 
in  the  shipping  department  had  to  be  devoted  to  paying  a  claim  of 
$3,067.76  damages  for  accidental  injury  to  an  employee  in  the  shipping 
department.  The  society  has  a  membership  of  646,  and  for  every  $100 
of  capital  in  the  store  did  a  business  of  $528  in  1895-96. 

There  are  two  cooperative  societies  managed  by  the  employees  of 
N.  O.  Nelson — the  St.  Louis  Cooperative  Store,  started  in  1894,  and  now 
having  about  150  members  and  $15,000  trade  on  the  Bochdale  plan, 
and,  conducted  in  the  same  way,  the  Leclaire  Cooperative  Store  at  Mr. 
Nelson's  works  at  EdwardsviUe,  111.,  started  in  1893,  and  having  about 
50  members  and  $3,500  trade. 

Partial  returns  have  been  received  from  a  few  other  societies.  There 
is  a  Bochdale  society  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  Integral  Cooperative 
Association,  started  July  1, 1894.  During  its  sixth  quarter  it  did  a 
business  of  $8,498.33,  and  during  its  eighth  quarter,  $9,494.84.  The 
trade  dividends  averaged  over  8  per  cent  during  1895-96  on  a  business 
of  about  $30,000.  There  should  also  be  mentioned  the  Central  New 
York  Cooperative  Company  at  Oneida,  open  only  to  the  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  and  other  small  but  very  promising  Bochdale  societies  at 
South  Worcester,  Bockland,  Haverhill,  Lynn,  Dorchester,  and  Brock- 
ton, Mass.  Most  of  these  latter  societies,  as  well  as  several  others  not 
yet  fully  organized  in  Massachusetts,  began  in  1895  as  purchasing 
clubs.  Saving  the  profits  and  following  the  lead  of  the  energetic 
Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  regular  cooperative  societies  have  now 
been  organized. 
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In  the  following  tables  is  given,  according  to  the  latest  returns  avail- 
able,  the  membership  of  most  of  the  cooperative  societies  in  New  Eng- 
land and  outside  of  New  England : 

MKMBERSHIP  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 


Name  of  society. 

Location. 

Member- 
ship. 

SovftTeiims'  Trading Companv ..........^.-.... 

New  Britain.  Conn 

200 

Lewiston  Cooperative  Society 

Lewiston.  Me 

125 

Lidbon  Falls  Cooperative  Aseooiatioii 

Lisbon  Falls.  Me 

276 

Sabattaa  Cooperative  Association 

8abattns.Me 

125 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics*  Exohanffe 

Brattleboro.  Vt 

609 

Woodlawn  Cooperative  Association 

Pawtncket.  R.  I 

174 

First  Swedish  Cooperative  Store  Companv 

Qninsigamond,  Worcester, 

Mass. 
Cambridflre.  Mass 

282 

Hftrrard  GooDeratiTe  Society 

1.909 

Cambridire  Cooperntive  Socwtv 

do..: 

186 

Riverside  Cooperative  Association 

M'A.\miurd.  Masfi 

898 

Uampden  County  Cooperative  Association 

Spnniriieid,  Mass 

184 

Knights  of  Labor  Cooperative  Boot  and  Shoe  Association 

Worcester.  Mass 

201 

Cooperative  Store  Company 

Silver  Lake.  Kingston,  Mass. 
Plymouth.  Mans 

123 

Plymouth  Rock  Cooporative  Company 

82 

Ailinffton  Cooperative  Association 

Tjawmnce.  Mans 

2.850 

Lawrence  Equitable  Cooperative  Society 

do 

732 

German  Cooperative  Association 

do 

109 

Indnstrial  Cooperative  Association 

New  Bedford.  Mass 

410 

Beverly  Cooperative  Association 

RAVArlv.  Mfuia  .   .    _ .      

188 

Dorchester  Cooperative  Association 

Dorcheet^^r.  Maan  .. 

20 

Lowell  Cooperative  Association 

Low^ell.  Mass  ,--,,-  ^ 

1,130 

West  Warren  Cooperative  Association 

West  Warren,  Mass 

Haverhill.  Mass 

196 

Tf avMrhill  PnAtmrAtivn  Kntf^iAhv 

45 

Lynn  Cooperative  Society 

Lynn,  Maon 

00 

RJookland  C'wperati ve  Society ,^,.»,^.,^^^ ,^^» 

Rockland.  Mass 

00 

ThA  Huh  rinoiiArAtive  Emporium 

Boston.  MaflA 

80 

Total  membership 

10,692 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  SOCIETIES  OUTSIDE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 


Name  of  society. 

Location. 

Member- 
ship. 

Tranton  Coonemtivo  Society  .....>•....■■..............«..■.. 

Trenton.  N.J 

465 

Vineland  Fruit  Growers'  Union  and  Cooperative  Societj' 

So  vereima'  Coonerati  ve  Association 

Hammonton,  N.  J....... .... 

646 

Vineland,  N.' J 

54 

Dover.  N.  J 

253 

Raritan  f ?oon«rati ve  Association »r. 

Raritan,  N.J 

175 

Coonerati  ve  Association  No.  I.......... 

Phillinsburir.  N.  J 

114 

Jamestown  Cooperative  Supply  Company. 

Jamestown.  N.  Y 

217 

Inteffral  Cooperative  Association. ........................... 

Pittsburar.  Pa -..: 

300 

Alleiran  Cooperative  Association 

Allegan,  Mich. ..4. 

Ishneminir.  Mich  ........... 

150 

lahneminflp  Cooperative  Societv. .............................. 

860 

ZumbrotaMercantile  and  Elevator  Company 

Zumbrota,  Minn 

294 

Texas  Cooperative  Association 

Galveston.  Texas 

800 

Greenwood Countv  Cooperative  Association. ................. 

Eureka.  Kans... 

105 

Lvon  Countv  Alliance  Eixchanire  Company. ............... 

Emporia.  Kans 

378 

Johnson  Countv  Coonerati  ve  AsaociAtion 

Olathe.  Kans . ,  r .  r . 

900 

Osaflfe  Countv  Cooperative  Association............. 

Overbrook.  Kans 

108 

The  Alliance  Cooperative  Association ........................ 

Green.  Kans ................ 

97 

Wakefleld  Cooperative  As^ciation -^t 

Wakefield,  Kans 

154 

Patrons*  Cooperative  Association ............................. 

Cadmus.  Kans 

217 

Zlon's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution --...r  -.^ ...... 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Los  Anirelee.  Cal 

600 

Socialists'  Cooperative  Store  and  Prodaotive  Association — 
SantA Paula Cooperati'^e  A ssociattoit ^^^ ^^ -.,.,,, 

102 

Santa^ula.  Cal 

60 

Poplar  Cooperative  Association-. -r*..-r-rT...T«i. •...***. ...... 

Pop)«r,  Oal 

26 

Total  membership. 

6,115 

The  Few  England  membership  early  in  1896  was  10,692,  and  the 
membership  elsewhere,  6,115.  These,  together  with  6,000  in  the  labor 
exchanges,  constitute  a  total  of  22,807.  There  are  known  to  be  several, 
and  perhaps  over  20  cooperative  societies  outside  of  and  even  in  I^ew 
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England,  from  whicb  no  reports  have  been  made.  These  would  increase 
the  total  membership  to  25,000  at  least.  The  trade  of  the  20  leading 
cooperative  societies  in  New  England  with  a  membership  of  10,242 
amounts  to  $1,174,000,  or  $114.63  per  member.  The  trade  of  21  others 
with  5,465  members  was  $1,198,000  in  1895,  or  $219.21  per  member. 
The  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution  is  not  included.  The 
sales  of  1,711  British  cooperative  societies  with  1,414,158  members  in 
1895  averaged  £37  2s.  8d.  ($180.71)  worth  of  goods  per  member,  or  a 
total  of  £52,512,126  ($255,550,261.18). 

COOPERATION  AMONG  TRADE  UNIONS. 

Cooperation  among  the  trade  unions  has  almost  no  permanent  suc- 
cess, although  it  has  sometimes  proved  a  temporary  resource  while 
men  were  on  a  strike.  Mr.  Henry  White,  general  secretary  of  the 
United  Garment  Workers  of  America,  writes  that  the  many  coopera- 
tive efforts  in  his  trade  have  resulted  in  failure  because  of  disagreement 
respecting  the  management  and  the  selection  of  officials  and  because 
the  attempt  was  made  to  pay  higher  wages  and  exact  less  work  than 
in  the  other  shops.  Mr.  Henry  Weissmann,  head  of  the  bakers  and 
confectioners^  writes:  "  We  have  had  cooperation  in  Brooklyn,  Boston, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia^  all  unsuccessful.  It  is  lack  of  education 
and  business  qualifications,  and  more  especially  the  latter,  that  produced 
these  failures." 

UNION  OF  COOPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 

Apart  from  Utah,  there  are  Ave  centers  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  America — California,  Kansas,  Texas,  New  Jersey,  and  Massachusetts. 
An  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  federate  the  various  Kansas  socie- 
ties engaged  in  different  foims  of  cooperative  effort,  and  the  first  con- 
gress for  this  purpose  was  held  at  Topeka  in  April.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  secure  fi  similar  union  of  all  parts  of  the  country  in  a  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis  the  hist  of  July,  but  it  was  largely  swallowed  up  by 
the  Populist  convention  there  the  same  week.  Most  of  those  attending 
came  not  as  delegates  of  cooperative  societies,  but  as  individuals.  Yet 
a  national  organization  was  effected,  called  the  American  Cooperative 
Union,  with  Alonzo  Wardall,  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  as  president,  and 
Imogene  C.  Fales,  of  Bensonhurst,  N.  Y.,  secretary. 

Another  attempt  at  union  wtvs  made  in  September,  1895,  when  the 
Cooperative  Union  of  America  was  founded  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. At  the  first  conference  under  the  auspices  of  this  union, 
June  6, 1896,  representatives  of  twelve  societies  and  of  nearly  1,500 
members  were  present.  Rev.  Robert  E.  Ely  an  d  Mr,  James  Rhodes,  both 
of  the  Cambridge  Cooperative  Society,  were  made  president  and  secre- 
tary, respec5tively,  and  after  an  enthusiastic  meeting  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  larger  conference  in  October.    After  providing  for  the  name 
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of  the  union  as  given  above,  and  declaring  that  the  object  is  to  promote 
cooperation  on  the  Eochdale  plan  in  America,  the  rules  proceed : 

Article  III. — Membership, 

1.  Persons  in  sympathy  with  the  Rochdale  plan  of  cooperation  may,  npon  the 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  members  of  the  union  by  paying  a  fee  of 
$1  per  year.  This  fee  includes  a  year's  subscription  to  the  organ  of  the  union,  the 
Cambridge  Magazine,  (a) 

2.  A  cooperative  society,  a  trade  union,  and  any  other  organization  may,  upon 
approval  of  the  office  committee,  become  a  member  by  paying  an  annual  fee  equal 
to  not  less  than  2  cents  per  annum  for  each  of  its  members. 

Article  IV. — Oovernment 

1.  Until  a  sufficient  number  of  societies  shall  have  become  members  to  enable 
them  to  elect  representatives  after  the  manner  of  the  cooperative  union  of  Great 
Britain,  the  union  shall  be  managed  by  a  general  board,  called  the  central  board. 
The  members  of  the  central  board  shall  be  appointed  by  the  office  committee,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  union  at  the  annual  meeting  in  each  year.  Twelve 
members  of  the  central  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

2.  The  central  board  after.its  election  at  the  annual  meeting  shall  choose  from  its 
membership  an  office  committee  for  the  ensuing  year  of  nine  persons.  This  com- 
mittee shall  have  direct  charge  of  the  work  of  the  union. 

3.  The  office  committee  shall  elect  from  its  own  number  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  general  secretary  of  the  union. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

1.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  union  shall  be  held  sometime  about  October  in  each 
year.  Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Special  meetings  may  be  held 
at  any  time  at  the  oall  of  the  office  oommittee. 

2.  The  central  board  shall  meet  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  at  any  time,  at  the  call  of  the  office  committee. 

3.  The  office  committee  shaU  meet  at  least  once  a  month. 

Article  VI. — Amendments, 

These  rules  may  be  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any 
meeting  of  the  central  board. 

In  cooperation  two  things  are  necessary  for  any  large  or  enduring 
benefit.  First  is  needed  a  moral  enthusiasm,  a  true  cooperative  spirit, 
joined  to  a  careful  study,  by  all  the  cooperators,  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples-of  the  movement.  Cooperation  is  in  spirit  a  sense  of  brother- 
hood— a  willingness  to  subordinate  the  individual  to  the  general  good 
of  at  least  all  who  can  be  induced  to  affiliate.  As  Thomas  Hughes 
once  stated,  where  financial  success,  by  the  accident,  it  may  be,  of  an 
excellent  manager,  comes  to  a  society  that  is  devoid  of  this  spirit,  the 
very  success  gives  birth  "to  a  greedy  desire  for  gain  rather  than  to 
those  higher  and  more  elevating  feelings  which  we  have  all  supposed 
to  be  the  legitimate  result  of  a  true  and  earnest  cooperation."  Refer- 
ring to  the  ease  with  which  cooperative  conventions  dissolve  without 
accomplishing  anything,  an  active  worker  in  the  movement  writes  of 


a  Later  known  as  the  American  Cooperative  News,  published  m.oTLtbLVi 
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how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  American  people  to  ^^  co-talk '*  than  to 
"co-work."  On  the  other  hand,  however,  many  cooperative  enterprises 
have  failed  for  lack  of  a  good  manager  and  of  ordinary  business  capacity 
among  the  members.  This  is  the  second  need.  The  fact,  for  example, 
that  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Society  is  now  only  exceeded  in  mem- 
bership by  99  out  of  nearly  1,500  English  societies  and  in  trade  by 
only  149  has  undoubtedly  stimulated  the  formation  of  other  societies. 
While  a  truly  cooperative  society  is  not  likely  to  buy  sweat-shop  goods 
or  work  its  employees  long  hours,  it  is  apparently  true,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  cooperative  distribution  is  not  a  new  method  of  doing 
business,  but  a  new  method  of  dividing  profits,  together  with  a  demo- 
cratic system  of  control  on  the  part  of  members  intelligently  unit^ 
and  ready  to  accept  the  leadership  of  those  best  qualified. 

LABOR  EXCHANGES. 

A  very  novel  development  has  lately  appeared  in  the  cooperative 
movement.  It  is  known  as  the  Labor  Exchauge,  and  seems  to  have 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  G.  B.  De  Bernardi,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  who 
orgauized  it  under  the  laws  of  Missouri  in  1889  and  is  still  president  of 
the  national  organization.((i) 

Those  desiring  to  form  a  labor  exchange  in  a  place  usually  pay  $1 
apiece  as  entrance  fee.  The  local  exchauge  thus  formed  then  sends 
$2.50  to  the  central  office  at  Independence  for  labor  exchange  blanks, 
and  invites  any  member  to  deposit  with  it  any  product  of  labor  and 
receive  therefor  an  exchange  check  of  the  same  denomination  as  the 
officers  think  would  be  the  local  wholesale  price  in  money.  These  goods 
are  then  marked  up  to  the  usual  retail  price.  A  depositor  may  use  his 
check  to  buy  from  the  exchange  anything  he  finds  there  that  he  wants. 
By  virtue  of  this  redeemability  in  goods,  though  never  in  legal  money, 
private  merchants  and  others  are  to  some  extent  induced  to  accept 
these  checks  as  money,  writes  Mr.  De  Bernardi,  but  sometimes  only  at 
a  discount.  For  the  present  all  profits  are  devoted  to  the  extension  of 
the  movement.  In  theory,  however,  the  profits  belong  to  the  depos- 
itors, and  if  ever  withdrawn  would  be  apportioned  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  of  the  individual  deposits.  The  principal  underlying 
interest  is  thus  acknowledged,  but  no  ^direct  interest  payment  is  now 
made.  Goods  deposited  may  be  sold  to  outsiders  for  these  checks  or 
for  legal  money,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  societies  to  purchase  some 
needed  supplies  elsewhere  members  are  encouraged  to  deposit  legal 
money  as  well  as  other  property.  A  depositor  may  receive  either  a 
check  or  a  certificate  of  deposit.  The  latter  has  upon  it**  face  blank 
lines  for  the  name  of  the  depositor,  the  date,  and  the  amount  of  the 
deposit.     On  the  reverse  side  appear  the  words:  "This  certificate  of 


a  See  The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Labor,  by  G.  B.  De  Bernardi;  also,  The  Progress- 
Jve  Handbook  of  the  Labor  Exchange,  by  £.  Z.  Ernst. 
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deposit  is  not  redeemable  in  legal  tender,  but  receivable  by  the  Labor 
Exchange  Association  in  payment  for  merchandise,  for  services,  and 
for  all  debts  and  dnes  to  the  same,  and  it  is  based  upon  and  secured 
by  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the  keeping  of  the  association, 
at  the  branch  of  issue.  The  property  held  for  the  redemption  of  this 
certificate  can  not,  as  per  charter,  be  mortgaged  nor  pledged  for  debts, 
nor  can  it  be  withdrawn,  but  may  be  exchanged  by  the  association 

for  other  property  of  equal  value.    Pay  to ,  depositor.'^ 

Labor  checks  are  issued  of  all  denominations  from  xkoj  which  is  really 
of  the  same  value,  or  meant  to  be,  as  1  cent,  to  20,  which  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  $20.  On  the  face  of  the  checks  appear  the  value  and  the  words : 
'<  Balance  due  bearer  in  labor  or  the  products  of  labor  by  Labor  Exchange, 
Branch  No.  — ,"  followed  by  the  location  of  the  exchange  and  the  year 
of  issue.  Since  these  obligations  are  not  redeemable  in  money,  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  has  decided  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  10  per  cent  tax  on  circulation. 

The  Labor  Exchange  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  did  a  business  in  1895  of 
$10,000  at  an  expense  of  $1,500  and  with  a  net  profit  of  $1,000.  The 
goods  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  belonging  to  the  40  members  was 
$1,200.    The  capital  is  returned  as  $1,000. 

Although  the  oldest  branches  were  started  among  the  wage  workers 
of  large  cities,  more  success  has  come  with  branches  in  small  towns 
and  rural  districts. 

Mr.  De  Bemardi  writes: 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  labor  exchange  from  other  forms 
of  cooperation  is,  that  we  regard  true  cooperation  impossible  within 
one  industry.  We  do  not  believe  that  farmers,  for  instance,  can 
organize  cooperation  among  themsel  vres.  They  can  only  combine  ag)^inst 
other  classes.  What  is  true  of  farmers  is  true  of  manufacturers,  of 
railroad  men,  of  carpenters,  tailors,  cigar  makers,  etc.  Each  separate 
industry  can  only  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  their  labor  or  lower  the 
price  of  others'  labor  to  their  own  personal  benefit.  True  equitable 
cooperation  is  only  operative  between  two  or  more  branches  of  industry. 

Farmers  can  cooperate  with  other  industries,  and  interchange  prod- 
ucts and  keep  ea^h  other  employed.  So  in  every  other  industry,  we 
are  endeavoring  to  form  a  universal  cooperation  of  this  character,  and 
have  now  (June  26, 1896)  135  branches  scattered  in  32  States,  and  a 
membership  of  6,000,  comx)rising  almost  every  trade,  profession,  and 
calling. 

Many  of  these  branches  are  engaged  in  profitable  enterprises.  Espe- 
cially will  I  name  Branch  ^o.  11,  of  Pfafftown,  N.  O.  This  branch, 
situated  in  a  village  of  100  souls,  all  poor,  with  no  money  or  employ- 
ment visible,  went  to  work  first  at  making  brick,  then  building  store- 
houses, then  putting  up  a  tannery  and  tanning  hides  on  shares,  then  a 
sawmill  and  gristmill,  etc.  Thus  the  labor  exchange  infused  life  and 
energy  in  a  financially  dead  country,  and  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
being  accomplished  at  Pfaflftown  we  believe  can  be  done  all  over  the 
United  States,  and  thus  bring  prosperity  to  the  country  without  bind- 
ing ourselves  to  foreign  capitalists  or  mortgaging  our  property  for  the 

use  of  useless  money. 

•  •••••• 
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Our  leading  object  is  to  employ  idle  labor  without  lowering  the  cus- 
tomary, wages,  and  interchange  labor's  products  without  competing 
with  customary  prices.  As  we  issue  certificates  for  deposits,  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  our  customers,  for  we  hold  the  final  redemption 
for  the  outstanding  certificates  at  par.  Even  if  merchants  or  others 
should  honor  our  checks  (as  in  many  places  they  are  doing),  these 
checks  would  finally  come  home  for  final  redemption.  Hence,  we  need 
no  stimulus  in  low  prices  or  rebates  to  attract  our  customers. 

We  are  not  a  profit-sharing,  but  a  benevolent,  association.  Hence, 
our  increase,  if  any,  is  used  to  extend  the  field  of  operations,  to  open 
additional  enterprises,  and  thus  employ  more  labor — all,  however,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  associates.  But  should  a  member  or  his  family  stand 
in  need  of  assistance,  appropriation  would  be  made  for  his  or  their 
benefit.    Beyond  this  we  let  the  future  take  care  of  the  profits. 

We  aim  to  capitalize  the  deposits  of  work  and  products  for  the 
benefit  of  depositors;  or,  to  express  it  more  clearly,  we  propose  to  let 
the  members  insure  to  themselves  emplojrment  and  means  out  of  the 
revenues  which,  under  the  present  monetary  system,  would  be  absorbed 
by  the  capitalists. 

Following  is  also  appended  the  distinctive  parts  of  the  by-laws  of 
one  of  the  twenty-two  southern  Galifornia  labor  exchanges,  which, 
though  only  about  a  year  old,  has  over  200  members. 

BY-LAWS. 

Article  I. — Name, 

This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  "  Los  Angeles  Branch  of  the  Labor  Exchange, 
No  39/'  acting  under  a  charter  granted  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange  with  head- 
qnarters  at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  rules,  regulations, 
and  charter  granted  to  G.  B.  De  Bemardi  and  others,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  as  a  benevolent,  industrial,  and  educational  association. 

Article  II. — Location, 

The  business  headquarters  of  this  branch  shall  be  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Article  III. — Purposes. 

Section  1.  The  objects  of  this  association  are  to  provide  employment  for  those 
who  are  idle  by  facilitating  the  interchange  of  commodities  and  services  among  the 
members  and  the  public. 

Sec.  2.  To  alleviate  the  suffering  incident  to,  and  avert  the  social  dangers  which 
may  arise  from  a  constantly  increasing  class  of.  unemployed  by  furnishing  nsefnl 
occupation  and  saving  the  wealth  thus  produced  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  actual 
producers  and  their  dependents. 

Sec.  3.  To  lighten  the  burden  of  charitable  institutions  by  establishing  one  that 
employs  the  idle  on  a  basis  of  justice. 

Article  IV. — Membership. 

Any  member  of  the  General  Labor  Exchange  may  become  a  member  of  this  branch 
by  signing  the  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  there  shall  be  no  initiation  fees,  dues, 
or  assessments. 

Article  V. — Duties  of  members. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members  to  interest  themselves,  as  much  as  they  are  able, 

in  the  welfare  of  the  branch,  to  promote  its  interests  by  word,  act,  and  exainple,  to 

^iVe  empJoymeDt  to  its  members  in  preference  to  others,  all  things  being  equal,  and 
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to  trade  at  the  depository  so  long  as  it  offers  equal  advantages  in  qnality  and  price 
of  goods.    All  sach  members  shall  be  considered  active. 

Articlb  VI. — Withdrawals. 

A  member  may  withdraw  from  this  branch  at  any  meeting  by  giving  notice  of 
intention  at  any  previous  regular  meeting  and  directing  the  secretary  to  strike  his 
name  from  the  roll.  Such  action  shall  not  affect  his  standing  in  the  General  Labor 
Exchange.  Any  property  conveyed  to  the  branch  can  not  be  recovered ;  the  title  to 
which  and  the  possession  thereof  must  remain  in  and  with  the  Labor  Exchange. 

Article  Yll,— Officers. 

Skction  1.  The  officers  of  this  branch  shall  be  a  president,  vice  president,  sec- 
retary, accountant,  statistician,  and  seven  directors. 
Src.  2.  Excepting  the  first  term,  all  officers  shall  be  elected  for  one  year. 

Article  VIII. — Election  of  officers. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  shall  occur  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  September  of 
each  year.    All  officers  shall  hold  office  until  their  saccessors  are  elected  and  installed. 

Article  IX. — Removal  of  officers. 

Section  1.  Any  officer,  director,  or  committeeman  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by 
a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present  at  a  regular  meeting.  Such  officer, 
director,  or  committeeman  must  first  be  notified  in  writing  in  a  regular  meeting  to 
appear  before  a  subsequent  special  or  regular  meeting,  the  date  of  which  to  be  then 
determined  in  open  meeting,  to  show  cause  why  he  shall  not  be  removed. 

Article  X. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  over  all  meetings,  to 
sign  labor  checks  and  other  checks,  contracts  and  papers  requiring  an  official  signa- 
ture, and  attend  to  any  matter  directed  by  the  General  Labor  Exchange,  and  to  all 
duties  devolving  upon  and  accustomed  to  be  performed  by  that  officer. 

Sec.  4.  The  accountant  shall  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  association,  have 
charge  of  all  bills,  vouchers,  etc.  He  shall  countersign  and  issue  all  labor  checks 
after  they  have  been  signed  by  the  president  and  perform  all  the  clerical  duties 
belonging  to  his  office  and  such  as  may  be  required  by  the  board  of  directors.  He 
shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  which  sum  may  be  changed  at  any  time  by  the 
branch  and  raised  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.  He  shall  also  act  as  treasurer  of 
the  branch. 

Sec.  7.  The  statistician  shall  have  charge  of  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
statistical  reports,  presenting  as  full  exhibits  as  can  be  obtained  of  the  condition 
and  wants  of  the  association. 

Article  XI. — Neglect  of  official  duty. 

The  absence  of  any  officer — unless  from  some  unavoidable  cause,  the  same  to  be 
determined  by  the  board,  of  directors — from  three  consecutive  meetings,  or  neglect 
to  perform  official  duties,  shall  bo  deemed  equivalent  to  a  resignation  of  office,  and 
the  directors  shall  proceed  to  fill  such  vacancy  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  branch. 

Article  XII. — Committees. 

Section  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  relief  committee  to  visit  sick  members  and  to 
provide  for  their  necessities  so  far  as  the  funds  set  apart  for  that  purpose  by  the 
branch  may  admit. 

Sec.  8.  The  library  committee  shall  devise  ways  and  means  for  a  free  library. 
They  shall  select  the  books,  papers,  magazines,  etc.,  and,  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  board  of  directors,  provide  and  maintain  a  room  to  which  the  publio 
may  be  invited. 
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Sec.  9.  The  programme  committee  shall  have  charge  of  all  entertainments  that 
may  be  given  by  the  branch. 

Sec.  10.  The  auditing  committee  shall  audit  the  books  and  accounts  of  all  officers 
once  in  three  months  and  make  a  written  report  to  the  branch  at  its  next  regular 
meeting. 

Article  XVI. — Di$cipline, 

Charges  may  be  preferred  against  any  member  at  any  regular  meeting,  indictinents 
to  be  signed  by  at  least  two  members  and  written  in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given 
to  the  accused;  the  other  filed  with  the  secretary.  At  the  next  regular  meeting  after 
the  date  of  presenting  charges  a  jury  of  nine,  chosen  by  lot  ft'om  among  those  pres- 
ent, shall  be  selected  to  try  the  case  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  time  and  place  of  the 
trial  to  be  determined  by  the  jury.  Their  decision  shall  be  final  except  when  the 
verdict  is  expulsion,  in  which  case  appeal  may  be  had  to  the  membership  at  a  special 
meeting,  date  to  be  announced  at  the  first  subsequent  regular  meeting  after  the  trial 
is  concluded.  If  the  defendant  does  not  signify  his  readiness  for  trial  within  the 
limit  of  time  above  stated,  the  case  shall,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  proceed  as 
though  he  had. 

The  accused  may  bo  assisted  by  any  member  as  counsel. 

Article  XVII. — Employment  bureau. 

There  shall  be  a  free  employment  bureau  in  charge  of  the  secretary  at  the  office  of 
the  exchange,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  members.  All  who  so  desire  may  register 
for  help  or  situations  wanted.    The  secretary  shall  make  effort  to  fill  all  orders. 

COOPERATIVE  SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Although  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  coopera- 
tive shipping  of  fruit  by  the  farmers,  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to 
the  existeuce  of  such  associations  in  California,  northern  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Georgia,  and  some  other  States.  In  California  there  are  forty- 
four  fruit  exchanges  that  both  dry  fruit  and  market  it  in  the  great  mar- 
kets of  the  country.  Eight  of  the  southern  California  fruit  exchanges 
have  united  for  some  purposes  and  selected  an  executive  board,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  but  the  attempts  that  have  been  made 
at  different  times  to  form  an  efQcient  State  association  have  thus  far 
failed. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  grapes  grown  in  northern  Ohio  in  1896  were 
shipped  out  by  the  Northern  Ohio  Grape  Company,  a  cooperative 
marketing  society.  Since  nonmembers,  however,  receive  many  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  steadiness  of  the  market  price  effected  by 
the  distribution  of  fruit  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, many  do  not  join  these  associations.  Other  difficulties  have  also 
been  met.  Little  success  seems  to  have  been  attained  in  Delaware, 
but  90  per  cent  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Georgia  have  joined  the  asso- 
ciation of  that  State,  and  among  other  things  have  been  instrumental 
in  reducing  freight  rates  on  their  shipments. 

Success  has  also  attended  the  Fruit  Growers'  Union  and  Cooperative 

Society  at  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  whose  grocery  department  is  described 

on  a  previous  page.    This  association  in  1895  shipped  1,870,506  quarts 

of  berries,  or  about  the  average  ot  tbie  v^^vious  two  years.     It  also 
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shipped  24,487  baskets  of  peaches,  2,884  barrels  of  pears,  621  barrels  of 
apples,  29,370  poands  of  grapes,  and  10,680  quarts  of  plums.  Although 
the  shippers  received  a  good  price  through  the  society,  the  usual  profits 
of  both  this  and  the  grocery  department  were  absorbed  in  the  payment 
of  a  claim  for  damages  to  an  employee.  In  1895  a  by-law  was  adopted 
that  "members  shipping  to  commission  houses  not  entered  on  our 
books,  except  in  cities  where  we  do  no  business,  shall  forfeit  the  sum 
of  3  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of  all  such  shipments,  this  amount  to 
be  taken  from  such  offending  member's  dividend.  Tliey  shall  also 
forfeit  all  privileges  of  the  society  for  that  year." 

As  an  example  of  another  type  of  shipping  association,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Cooperative  Milk  Association, 
which  collects  milk  from  its  159  members,  sells  from  its  own  carts  at 
retail  about  one-fifth  of  the  3,000,000  quarts  thus  yearly  gathered, 
wholesales  about  one  half  of  it  to  milk  peddlers,  and  makes  the  rest 
into  butter.  The  members  of  the  association  thus  have  a  steadier 
market  and,  if  living  many  miles  from  the  city,  they  also  get  a  higher 
price  than  would  be  secured  without  such  an  association.  The  average 
price  obtained  by  the  farmers  usually  is  between  2.8  and  3  cents  a 
quart,  the  retail  price  being  6  cents.  This  association  is  steadily  grow- 
ing and  claims  to  supply  one-half  of  the  milk  used  in  Springfield.  The 
capital  now  amounts  to  $23,640  and  members  receive  6  per  cent  inter- 
est on  their  investment.  Many  not  desiring  to  join  this  association 
sell  their  milk  to  it  at  95  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  the  members.  No 
member  is  allowed  to  sell  milk  save  to  the  association^  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  under  -penalty  of  forfeiture  of  his  stock,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  the  directors  see  fit  to  impose,  while  there  are  very 
minute  and  rigid  regulations  for  the  proper  care  of  the  milk. 

LAWS  EELATING  TO  COOPEEATION. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  allows  any  seven  persons  to  form  a  cooper- 
ative society,  but  requires  that  the  capital  must  be  at  least  $1,000,  and 
that  paid  in  before  business  is  begun.  This  is  said  by  some  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  cooperative  societies  that  otherwise  might  be  able  to.  start 
in  a  small  way  and  then  grow,  as  did  the  famous  Eochdale  society.  In 
practice,  some  feeble  societies  are  able  to  start  by  beginning  as  pur- 
chasing clubs,  dividing  a  large  order  among  themselves  at  the  common 
retail  price  and  saving  the  profits,  until  the  $1,000  is  accumulated. 
When  the  capital  stock  is  jncreased,  it  can  not  bp  sold  below  par.  Such 
a  company  can  not  alter  its  business  from  that  specified  in  its  articles 
of  incorporation  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  its  stockholders. 
This  is  thought  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  wholesale  society  by  the 
retail  cooperative  societies,  as  in  England  and  Scotland  j  but  if  that  be 
the  correct  interpretation  of  the  law,  it  will  doubtless  be  amended  as 
soon  as  there  is  any  desire  for  such  a  society.     In  common  with  all 
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other  corporations,  a  cooperative  society  in  Massachusetts  is  obliged 
to  make  a  yearly  report  to  the  secretary  of  state  as  to  its  capital  stock, 
the  amount  paid  up,  the  name  and  holdings  of  each  shareholder,  ^<and 
the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  corporation,  in  such  form  and  with  such 
detail  as  the  commissioner  of  corporations  shall  require  or  approve." 
This  section  is  superior  to  that  of  most  States,  but  in  the  case  of  cooper- 
ative societies  should  be  supplemented,  as  in  Great  Britain,  with  the 
requirement  that  in  the  publication  of  the  returns  there  should  be 
included  the  number  of  members,  the  annual  trade,  the  rate  of  divi- 
dends, the  expenses  by  items,  and  a  few  other  items.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  secret  about  these  items  in  the  town  where  the  society  is 
located,  but  their  wider  publicity  would  help  along  the  movement. 

In  Massachusetts  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  of  stock  in  a  cooper- > 
ative  association.  Dividends,  if  there  are  any  to  divide,  must  be 
declared  at  least  once  a  year,  but  before  any  distribution  can  be  made 
at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  must  be  added  to  a  sinking  fund 
until  it  equals  30  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Cooperative  societies  are  also 
exempted  from  the  weekly  payment  law,  unless  the  employees  request 
it,  and  $20  worth  of  stock  in  such  a  society  in  the  hands  of  a  member 
is  exemi)ted  from  attachment  for  debt. 

In  contrast  with  the  many  excellences  of  the  Massachusetts  law  is 
that  of  Illinois,  which  prohibits  shares  under  $50  and  allows  them  to 
be  $2,000,  while  no  one  can  hold  more  than  one  share.  Dividends 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  work  or  product  of  each  shareholder.  "If 
in  any  kind  of  industry  it  should  be  impossible  to  assign  all  share- 
holders to  equally  advantageous  positions  or  Iqcations  in  work,  the 
association  may  provide  that  shareholders  shall  periodically  change 
places,  or  provide  any  other  method  of  equalizing  such  matters  in 
accordance  with  justice  and  equity."  No  association  can  employ  any- 
one except  a  stockholder,  but  the  latter  can  do  so  when  sick,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  his  legal  representative  may  appoint  a  worker  and  so 
keep  the  dividends.  The  principle  of  unlimited  liability  by  the  stock- 
holders for  all  debts  prevails.  It  is  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  law 
either  knew  nothing  of  cooperation  or  intended  to  have  none  in  Illinois. 

California  enacted  a  law  of  some  value  on  this  subject  in  1895.  Con- 
necticut, Minnesota,  New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  a  few 
other  States  have  legislated,  but  usually  in  a  very  defective  way.  Out- 
side of  Massachusetts  the  only  two  States  that  have  any  at  all  adequate 
cooperativ^e  legislation  are  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  Pennsylvania  law  are,  (1)  prohibition 
of  all  giving  of  creditr(as  in  Wisconsin  in  cooperative  distribution); 
(2)  requirement  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  net  profits  be  set  aside 
for  propaganda  and  as  a  social  fund;  (3)  dividends  must  be  given  on 
the  wages  and  salaries  of  employees  at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  trade 
of  members,  while  nonmembers  must  receive  one-half  as  high  a  rate  on 
their  trade,  but  the  directors  may  credit  profit  dividends  toward  the 
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payment  of  stock,  uutil  it  reaches  the  limit  allowed;  (4)  before  profits 
are  divided,  as  they  must  be  quarterly  according  to  these  general  Roch- 
dale principles,  the  fixtures  and  machinery  must  be  depreciated  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  yearly  and  the  buildings  25  per  cent;  (5)  besides 
certain  other  purposes  for  which  deductions  must  be  made,  the  law 
requires  the  formation  of  a  reserve  fund,  to  which  all  fines  and  for- 
feitures must  be  carried  (the  Massachusetts  law,  which  requires  the 
setting  aside  of  10  per  cent  of  the  profits  until  a  surplus  is  formed  equal 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital,  is  better  on  this  poiut) ;  (6)  division  of  the 
capital  into  (a)  ^'permanent,''  non withdrawable  stock,  transferable  as 
the  by-laws  may  determine,  and  paying  6  per  cent  interest,  of  which 
stock  every  member  must  have  at  least  one  share,  and  (b)  "ordinary" 
stock,  paying  5  per  cent,  and  which  may  bo  repaid,  transferred,  or 
withdrawn,  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws;  (7)  shares  of  either  kind 
may  be  from  $5  to  $25  value,  and  no  one  can  hold  over  $1,000  without 
consent  by  a  vote  of  the  members. 

The  New  Jersey  law,  while  lacking  a  few  excellent  features,  and  per- 
haps not  on  the  whole  much  superior  to  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Penn- 
sylvania, is  yet  sufficiently  complete  to  merit  insertion  in  fall.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  law,  passed  in  1884,  is  its  requirement  of  full  details 
in  the  by-laws,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  afterwards. 
Reports  to  the  State,  though  not  sufficiently  complete,  are  required. 
Proxy  voting  is  forbidden.  Every  stockholder  is  liable  for  the  debts 
of  the  society,  up  to  the  full  par  value  of  his  share,  if  all  has  not  been 
paid  in.  A  cooperative  society  may  invest  one-third  of  its  capital  in 
another  society,  thus  rendering  legal  a  wholesale  society  on  the  English 
basis.  The  following  is  thie  law  of  New  Jersey  relating  to  cooperative 
societies,  approved  March  10,  1884 : 

AN  ACT    TO    PROVIDE  FOR  THE    FORMATION  AND  REGULATION  OF   COOPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES   OF  WORKINGMEN. 

1.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  number  of  perBqns,  not  less  than  seyen,  resi- 
dents in  this  State,  to  associate  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing on  any  lawful  mechanical,  mining,  manufacturing,  or  trading  business,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  and  dealing  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  or  chattels,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  buying,  selling,  settling,  owning,  leasing,  and  improving  real 
estate  and  erecting  buildings  thereon,  within  this  State,  upon  making  and  filing 
a  certificate  of  association,  in  writing,  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  as 
such  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  corporation  and  to  possess  all  the  powers  incident 
thereto. 

2.  That  such  certificate  of  association  shall  set  forth : 

I.  The  name  assumed  to  designate  such  society  and  to  be  used  in  its  business  and 
dealings,  which  name  shall  have  the  word  '^cooperative"  as  a  distinguishing  part 
thereof,  but  shall  in  no  respect  be  similar  to  that  of  any  other  society  organized 
tinder  this  act. 

II.  The  place  or  places  in  this  State  where  the  business  of  such  society  is  to  be 
conducted  and  the  location  of  the  principal  ofiice  of  the  same. 

III.  The  objects  for  which  the  society  shall  be  formed. 

IV  The  total  amount  of  capital  stock  of  such  society,  the  number  of  shares  into 
which  the  same  is  divided,  the  par  value  of  each  share,  the  manner  in  which.  t^Vv^ 
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installinents  on  the  shares  shall  be  paid,  the  number  of  shares  subscribed,  and  the 
amount  actually  paid  in  cosh  on  account  of  the  same. 

V.  The  terms  of  admission  of  the  members. 

YI.  Mode  of  application  of  profits. 

yil.  The  mode  of  altering  and  amending  the  certificate  of  association  and  the 
by-laws  of  the  society. 

3.  That  the  said  certificate  of  association  shall  be  signed  by  the  persons  originally 
associating  themselves  together,  and  shall  be  proved  or  acknowledged  by  at  least 
seven  of  them,  before  an  officer  qualified  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds  of  real 
estate,  and  after  being  approved  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and 
industries  shall  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  such  society  shall  be  established,  and  a  copy  of 
such  certificate  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
labor  and  industries. 

4.  That  the  business  of  every  such  society  shall  be  managed  and  conducted  by  a 
board  of  not  less  than  five  directors,  who  shall  respectively  be  members  of  said 
society,  and  shall  be  annually  elected  at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  provided 
in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  and  one  of  such  directors  shall  be  chosen  president 
and  one  of  them  shall  be  chosen  treasurer,  and  such  directors  and  officers  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices  until  their  successors  are  duly  qualified ;  and  that  such  society 
shall  also  have  a  secretary  and  such  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  its  business,  and  shall  choose  them  in  the  manner  prescribed 
in  the  by-laws  thereof. 

5.  That  the  first  meeting  of  such  society  shall  be  called  by  a  notice  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  persons  named  in  the  certificate  of  association,  and  designating  the 
time,  place,  and  purpose  of  the  meeting,  and  shall  be  personally  ser\'ed  on  all 
the  persons  signing  said  certificate,  or  by  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  published 
in  the  county  where  such  society  shall  have  been  incorporated,  if  such  personal 
service  can  not  be  made;  and  at  such  meeting  so  called,  or  at  any  adjourned  meet- 
ing thereof,  a  majority  of  the  persons  so  signing  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  shall  have  power  to  elect  the  directors  and  other  officers 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  this  act,  who  shall  serve  until  their  successors  duly 
qualify,  and  to  adopt  by-laws,  rules,  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  such 
society. 

6.  That  the  by-laws  of  such  society  shall  provide : 

I.  For  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  thereof,  and  such  other  regular  and 
special  meetings  as  may  be  deemed  desirable,  the  number  of  members  necessary  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
same. 

II.  For  the  election  of  directors  and  other  officers,  agents,  and  factors,  and  their 
respective  powers  and  duties. 

III.  For  the  limitation  of  the  amount  of  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society  shall  require. 

IV.  Whether  the  shares,  or  any  number  of  them,  shall  be  transferable,  and  in  case 
it  be  determined  that  the  same  shall  be  transferable,  provision  for  their  transfer 
and  registration,  and  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors  to  the  same;  and  in  case 
it  shall  bo  determined  that  the  shares  shall  not  be  transferable,  provision  for  pay- 
ing to  members  the  balance  due  to  them  on  withdrawal,  or  of  paying  nominees  in 
cases  hereinafter  mentioned. 

V.  How  members  may  withdraw  from  the  society. 

YI.  Whether  and  by  what  authority  any  part  of  the  capital  may  be  invested  in  or 
on  security  of  another  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed  of  or  it« 
supplies  secured. 

YII.  Whether  and  to  what  extent  credit  in  its  business  transactions  may  be  given 
or  taken. 

VIIL  Id  what  sum  and  with  what  sureties  the  treasurer  and  other  fiduciary 
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officers  or  agents  shall  give  bonds  for  the  faitbfttl  performance  of  their  respective 
duties. 

IX.  For  the  audit  of  accounts. 

X.  For  the  distribution  of  the  net  profits. 

XI.  For  the  custody,  use,  and  device  of  the  seal,  which  shall  bear  the  corporate 
name  of  the  society. 

7.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  paint  or  affix,  and  shall 
keep  painted  or  affixed,  its  name  on  the  outside  of  every  office  or  place  in  which  the 
business  of  the  association  is  carried  on,  in  a  conspicuous  position,  in  letters  easily 
legible. 

8.  That  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall  have  a  registered  office  to 
which  all  communications  and  notices  may  be  addressed,  and  notices  in  writing  of 
the  location  of  such  office,  and  of  any  change  therein,  shall  be  filed  with  the  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  county  where  the  office  of  such  society  is  located. 

9.  That  the  capital  stock  of  such  society  shall  be  divided  into  shares  the  par  value 
of  which  shall  not  be  more  than  $50,  and  no  share  shall  be  issued  for  less  than  its 
par  value ;  and  that  no  certificate  of  shares  shall  be  issued  to  any  member  until  the 
shares  are  fully  paid  up. 

10.  That  no  member  of  such  society  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  upon 
any  subject,  which  vote  must  be  cast  in  person ;  and  that  the  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  unless  otherwise  provided  in  the  by-laws  of  the  society,  to  fix  and 
regulate  the  number  of  shares  to  be  held  by  any  one  member. 

11.  That  any  society  incorporated  under  this  act  may  hold  in  its  corporate  name 
any  amount  of  interest  in  any  other  society  through  which  its  products  are  disposed 
of  or  its  supplies  secured :  Provided,  That  such  interest  so  held  shall  not  exceed  one- 
third  in  value  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  society  holding  said  interest. 

12.  That  the  board  of  directors  of  every  society  incorporated  under  this  act  shall 
annually  make  a  statement  in  writing  of  the  condition  of  such  society,  setting  forth 
the  amount  of  capital  stock,  the  number  of  shares  issued  and  the  par  value  thereof, 
the  number  of  stockholders  and  the  number  of  shares  held  by  each,  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  property  of  the  society  and  of  its  debts  and  liabilities ;  and  said 
statement  shall  be  signed  and  sworn  to  by  a  majority  of  directors,  including  the 
treasurer,  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county  where  the  principal  office 
of  such  society  is  located,  and  that  immediately  thereafter  a  copy  of  such  statement 
shall  be  forwarded  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
who,  if  he  shall  have  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  such  statement  or  upon  the 
written  request  of  five  members  of  such  society,  shall  cause  an  examination  of 
the  books  and  affairs  of  such  society  to  be  made  and  render  a  correct  statement  to  the 
members  thereof;  and  every  member  or  creditor  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  secretary  a  copy  of  such  annual  statement ;  and  every  director  or  other 
officer  refusing  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  or  making  and 
signing  a  false  annual  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  society,  shall  forfeit  for 
each  offense  the  sum  of  $100,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State  by  any  member  or  creditor  of  the  society  who 
shall  sue  for  the  same. 

13.  That  any  member  or  other  person  having  an  interest  in  the  fnnd  of  any  such 
society  may  inspect  the  books  thereof,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  at  the  office  thereof. 

14.  That  there  shall  be  such  distribution  of  the  profits  of  such  society,  among  the 
workmen,  purchasers,  and  members,  as  shall  be  prescril^ed  in  the  certificate  of  asso- 
ciation, at  such  times  as  therein  prescribed,  as  often  at  least  as  once  in  twelve  months : 
Proridedf  That  no  such  distribution  shall  be  made  until  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent  of 
the  net  profits  shall  have  been  appropriated  for  a  contingent  or  sinking  fund,  and 
that  such  appropriation  shall  continue  to  be  made  until  there  shall  be  accumulated 
a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock  of  such  society. 
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15.  That  any  member  of  snch  society,  by  writing  under  his  hand,  delivered  at  the 
ofiSce  of  the  society,  may  nominate  any  person,  being  the  hnsband,  wife,  father, 
mother,  child,  brother,  sister,  nephew  or  niece,  or  other  relative  of  snch  member,  to 
whom  his  or  her  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  transferred  at  his 
or  her  decease,  and  from  time  to  time  may  revoke  or  vary  such  nomination,  by  a 
writing  similarly  delivered ;  and  such  society  shall  keep  a  book,  wherein  the  names 
of  all  persons  so  nominated  and  the  number  of  shares  to  be  transferred  shall  be 
recorded:  Provided,  neverihelesSf  That  in  lieu  of  making  such  transfer  the  society 
may  provide  for  payment  to  all  such  nominees  of  the  full  value  of  shares  intended 
to  be  transferred :  Provided  also,  That  if  by  the  by-laws  of  the  society  the  shares 
are  transferable,  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  forbid  the  transfer  of  such 
shares  by  sale  or  will,  or  otherwise,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  board  of  directors. 

16.  That  any  such  society  may  be  dissolved  in  the  manner  in  which  any  other 
corporation  may  be  dissolved  under  existing  laws. 

17.  That  where  the  whole  capital  of  such  society  shall  not  have  been  paid  in,  and 
the  assets  of  such  society  shall  be  insufficient  fur  the  payment  of  its  debts,  liabili- 
ties, and  obligations,  each  stockholder  shall  be  bound  to  pay,  on  each  share  held  by 
him,  the  sum  necessary  to  complete  the  amount  of  snch  share,  as  fixed  in  the  cer- 
tificate of  association,  or  such  proportion  as  shall  be  required  to  satisfy  such  debts, 
liabilities,  and  obligations:  Provided,  however,  That  no  such  contribution  shall  be 
required  from  any  person  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  time  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member,  or  for  any  debt,  liability,  or  obligation  contracted  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  such  society. 

The  following  are  copies  of  two  typical  sets  of  by-laws.  The  first 
by-laws  are  sent  to  new  societies,  as  a  model  for  them,  by  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  America,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  the  second  are  the  by-laws 
of  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Association,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  selected 
because  the  society  is  the  largest  in  the  coantry  on  the  Rochdale  plan. 


BY-LAWS  OP  THE 


Article  I. — Name, 

This  society  shall  be  known  as  the . 

Article  II.— Ohjeote, 

The  object  of  this  society  shall  bo  cooperation  on  what  is  known  as  the  Rochdale 
plan.    All  sales  to  be  for  cash. 

Article  III. — Capital  stock. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  society  shall  be  in  shares  of  $2  each. 
Shares  may  be  withdrawn  at  thirty  days'  notice  or  earlier  at  the  option  of  the 
committee  of  management. 

Article  IV. — ^fembership. 

« 

Any  person  may  upon  approval  of  the  committee  become  a  member  of  the  society 
by  paying  an  entrance  fee  of  25  cents  each  and  giving  name  and  address. 

Article  V. — Meetings. 

Section  1.  The  regular  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  shall  be  held  on  the 
last in  January,  April,  Jnly,  and  October,  the  one  held  in  January  being  con- 
sidered the  annual  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  Monthly  general  meetings  shall  also  be  held  on  the  last of  the  month 

for  the  discussions  of  some  question  connected  with  the  welfare  of  the  society. 
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Nominations  lor  the  coming  yacancies  on  the  committee  shall  be  made  at  the 
monthly  meeting  next  previoaa  to  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Articlb  VI. — Officers  of  the  society. 

Srction  1.  The  management  of  this  society  shall  consist  of  &  president,  treasurer, 
recording  clerk,  and  nine  committeemen,  all  of  whom  shall  have  a  vote  and  be  elected 
by  ballot. 

They  shall  have  the  general  management  of  all  business  carried  on  by  or  on  account 
of  the  society,  supervise  the  buying,  and  appoint  the  secretary,  salesmen,  and  other 
persons  necessary  for  conducting  such  business,  and  may  assign  such  persons  such 
remuneration  and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  deem  fit. 

Sec.  2.  Two  auditors  shall  be  chosen,  and  after  the  first  term  one  shall  retire  at 
the  meeting  in  January  and  one  at  the  meeting  in  July  in  each  year,  the  first  to 
retire  being  the  one  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  his  election.  They  shall 
be  eligible  for  reelection. 

Sec.  3.  The  members  at  a  general  meeting  may  remunerate  the  committee  and 
auditors  at  such  a  rate  as  they  deem  fit. 

Sec.  4.  All  officers  of  the  society  shall  hold  their  offices  till  others  have  been  chosen 
and  qualified  to  take  their  place,  excepting  those  who,  having  been  elected  for  a 

period  of years  continuously,  may  not  be  reelected  until  the  expiration  of  one 

year.    Any  member  is  eligible  for  office. 

Sec.  5.  After  the  first  election  three  committeemen  shall  retire  at  each  of  the  April, 
July,  and  October  quarterly  meetings,  the  order  of  retirement  being  determined  by 
the  votes,  those  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes  at  their  election  retiring  first, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  the  president,  treasurer,  and  recording  clerk 
shall  retire,  but,  with  the  committeemen,  except  in  the  limitation  named  in  section  4, 
shall  be  eligible  for  reelection,  or  others  njay  be  qualified  in  their  stead.  After  the 
first  term  the  order  of  retirement  will  be  in  the  order  of  election. 

Article  VII. — Duties  of  officers. 

Section  1.  The  president  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  society  and  committee,  countersign  all  checks,  and  be  ex  officio 
chairman  of  all  committees;  and  in  case  of  a  tie,  shall  have  a  casting  vote.  In  his 
absence  a  chairman  may  be  chosen  for  the  occasion. 

Sec.  2.  The  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  shall  sign  all  checks 
and  account  for  all  moneys  paid  him  on  behalf  of  the  society. 

Sec.  3.  The  recording  clerk  shall  be  chosen  by  the  committee  and  attend  all  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  committee  and  record  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  and  all 
votes  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  He  may  not  hold  any  other  remunerated 
office  under  the  society. 

Article  VIII.— Prq/Ite. 

The  profits  of  the  society  shall  be  disposed  of  as  follows : 

Sectiok  1.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum  on  $10  or  more,  interest  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  the  month. 

Sec.  2.  After  paying  the  expenses  of  the  society  not  less  than  5  per  cent  per  annum 
of  the  net  profits  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and  2^  per  cent  for 
an  educational  fund. 

Sec.  3.  The  net  profits  after  providing  for  interest,  sinking  or  reserve  fund,  and 
all  other  claims  and  expenses,  shall  be  divided  among  purchasers  and  employees  in 
such  proportions  and  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  a  majority  of  members  present 
at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  shall  deem  fit,  non-members  to  receive  a  share 
of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  that  given  to  members. 

Sec.  4.  Members  must  leave  one-half  their  dividend  until  owning  ten  shares. 
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Article  IX. — Surplus  capital. 

Should  the  society  find  that  they  have  more  money  than  they  can  reasonably 
employ,  the  committ-ee  may,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  at  a  quarterly  meeting, 
invest  such  surplus  or  portion  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  then  he  decided  upon. 

Article  X. — Special  meeting. 

Special  general  meetings  may  be  convened  by  a  written  requisition,  signed  by  ten 
members,  being  sent  to  the  committee,  or  by  three  members  of  the  committee. 

Article  XI. — Quorum. 

Ten  members  at  a  general  meeting  and  five  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  shall 

constitute  a  quorum. 

Article  XII. — Vacancies. 

m 

A  vacancy  of  an  office  occurring  during  a  term,  the  place  may  be  filled  by  vote  of 
the  members  at  a  regular  meeting  or  at  a  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the 
committee  until  the  next  regular  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  XllI.^Bonds. 

The  treasurer,  secretary,  salesmen,  or  assistants  and  all  other  persons  appointed  by 
the  members  or  committee  shall  give  such  bonds  or  securities  as  the  committee  may 
deem  sufficient. 

Article  XIV. — Alteration  of  rules. 

Any  alteration  or  amendment  to  these  by-laws  must  be  proposed  in  writing  ooe 
meeting,  at  least,  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon,  and  shall  not  be  adopted 
unless  by  a  majority  of  members  present  and  voting. 

Article  XV. — Expulsion  of  members. 

The  committee  shall  have  power  to  expel  any  member  who  persists  in  conduct 
detrimental  to  the  society's  welfare. 

Article  XVI. — Inspection  of  accounts. 

Any  member  may,  during  reasonable  office  hours,  inspect  all  and  any  of  the 
society's  books  and  accounts,  except  the  private  share  account  of  any  other  member, 
which  he  may  not  inspect  except  by  written  authority  of  said  member. 


by-laws  of  the   ARLINGTON  COOPERATIVE   ASSOCIATION. 

Article  I. — Name. 

Section  1 .  This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Arlington  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec.  2.  The  place  or  places  of  business  shall  be  at  such  location  or  locations  as 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  determine.  All  books  of  account,  securities, 
and  documents  of  the  association,  other  than  such  as  are  required  for  the  carrying 
on  of  business  on  account  of  the  same  elsewhere,  shall  be  kept  at  a  stated  general 
office  at  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Article  II. 

The  object  of  this  association  is  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  general  dealers  in  house- 
hold supplies,  on  the  cooperative  plan. 

Article  III. 

Section  1.  Any  person,  upon  approval  of  the  board  of  directors,  may  become  a 
member  of  thie  association  after  being  proposed  by  a  member,  paying  an  entrance 
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fee  of  50  cente,  and  signing  a  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  take  at  least  one  share 
of  stock,  and  willingness  to  conform  to  the  hy-laws  of  this  association.  Such  pro- 
posal shall  give  the  person's  name,  trade,  and  address,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the 
member  making  the  proposal,  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  clerk  with  the  entrance  fee, 
and  entered  by  him  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  approved  by  the  directors, 
he  shall  be  considered  a  member  npon  payment  of  at  least  $1  on  account  of  his 
subscription,  as  otherwise  provided. 

Sec.  2.  Candidates  for  membership  rejected  by  the  directors  shall  have  the  power 
of  appeal  through  any  member  to  the  general  meeting.  Any  person  rejected  shall 
have  his  entrance  fee  returned  on  application. 

Sec.  3.  At  the  general  office  a  list  of  members'  names,  trades,  and  residences  shall 
be  kept,  and  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  member  unless  his  name  appears  on  this 
list.  The  names  of  all  persons  who  under  these  by-laws  oease  to  be  members  shall 
be  erased  therefrom. 

Akticle  IV. — Funds  and  revenues. 

Section  1.  The  permanent  capital  of  this  association  shall  be  in  shares  of  $5  each. 
Each  member  of  this  association  can  hold  from  one  to  two  hundred  shares,  llie 
capital  of  the  association  shall  be  invested  by  the  board  of  directors  in  purchase  of 
stock  and  fixtures  agreeable  to  the  articles  of  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  From  the  absolute  profits,  after  paying  the  expenses  of  the  association,  not 
less  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  shall  be  set  aside  for  a  sinking  fund,  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  a  sum  equal  to  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the 
capital  stock. 

Sec.  3.  Interest  shall  be  declared  on  the  capital  stock  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per 
aunum,  payable  quarterly.  The  directors  shall  at  any  time  have  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest. 

Sec.  4.  After  deducting  from  the  profits  the  amounts  provided  in  sections  2  and  3 
of  this  article,  and  the  amount  assessed  as  State  and  city  tax,  the  remainder  shall  be 
divided  quarterly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended  in  purchase  of  goods.  Non- 
members  will  receive  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  that  given 
to  members. 

Sec.  5.  Receipts  from  entrance  fees  shall  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund  of  the 
association. 

Sec.  6.  Interest  will  commence  on  the  first  of  each  month  upon  all  paid-up  shares. 

Sec.  7.  No  interest  will  be  paid  on  shares  withdrawn  before  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

Sec.  8.  Dividends  and  interest  may  remain  to  the  credit  of  the  shareholders  at 
their  option,  and  whenever  such  accumulation  amounts  to  the  par  value  of  one 
share,  interest  shall  be  declared  according  to  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  this 
article,  provided  that  this  amount,  with  that  of  the  original  shares  invested,  shall 
not  exceed  the  par  value  of  200  shares. 

Sec.  9.  Should  the  directors  find  that  they  have  more  cash  in  the  treasury  than 
they  can  profitably  employ  in  the  ordinary  business  of  the  association,  they  may, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  invest  any  such  portion  of  the  cash  in 
such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Article  V. — Officers, 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  consist  of  a  president,  clerk,  treas- 
urer, and  ten  other  persons,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk,  shall  constitute 
the  board  of  directors. 

Sec.  2.  The  clerk,  treasurer,  and  eleven  directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
stockholders  by  ballot,  and  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are 
chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead,  provided  that  it  shall  be  considered  requisite, 
unless  they  may  be  otherwise  disqualified,  to  reelect  one-balf  of  the  old  board  at 
each  election.  The  president  sha^l  be  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  from  their 
number. 
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'  Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  the  board  of  directors  and  all  other  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion shall  be  nominated  at  the  quarterly  meeting  immediately  preceding  the  yearly 
meeting  at  which  they  are  proposed  for  election.  Should  the  number  nominated 
not  be  sufficient  to  fill  the  vacancies,  the  yearly  meeting  shall  elect  the  required 
number  not  so  nominated. 

Sec.  4.  An  auditor  should  be  chosen  annually  by  ballot. 

Sec.  5.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  director  who  has  not  been  a 
member  of  the  association  for  at  least  six  months,  or  be  eligible  for  president  who 
has  not  been  a  director  twelve  months ;  or  if  he  hold  any  other  office  or  place  of 
profit  under  the  association ;  if  he  is  concerned  in  or  participates  in  the  profits  of 
any  contract  with  the  association ;  or  if  he  carries  on  the  same  business  as  the 
association ;  or  if  he  has  a  relative  employed  by  the  association. 

Akticle  VI. — DuticB  of  officers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
association  and  board  of  directors,  and,  in  case  of  equal  division,  to  give  the  casting 
vote,  besides  his  own  vote  as  a  member.  He  shall  sign  all  documents  or  certificates 
issued  by  the  association  or  board  of  directors ;  shall  hold  in  his  possession  the 
bonds  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  of  the  employees  where  bonds  are  required^  and  shall 
perform  all  other  duties  usually  appertaining  to  his  office. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk  to  keep  a  correct  record  of  all  business 
meetings  of  the  association  and  board  of  directors,  and,  in  case  of  the  absence  of 
the  president,  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  members,  and  shall  serve  all  notices  ordered  by  the 
board;  he  shall  carry  on  all  correspondence  and  shall  attest  all  documents  issued  by 
the  association  or  board  of  directors,  and  shall  deliver  to  his  successor  in  office  all 
property  in  his  possession  belonging  to  the  association. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys  due  from  mem- 
bers and  others,  and  to  disburse  the  same  in  payment  of  claims  against  the  associa- 
tion when  approved  by  an  advisory  committee.  He  shall  keep  such  records  of 
business  transactions  of  the  association  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  the  board 
of  directors,  and  shall  make  a  full  and  complete  report  at  each  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  association.  He  shall  give  such  bonds  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  duties  as  the  board  of  directors  may  require,  and  shall  deliver 
to  his  successor  all  books,  money,  vouchers,  and  other  property  of  the  association 
in  his  possession. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter's  business, 
to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  and  other  officers,  including  stock  on  hand, 
demanding  for  this  purpose  any  information  he  may  see  fit,  and  report  condition  of 
the  same  at  the  quarterly  meeting. 

Article  VII. — Management, 

Section  1.  The  board  of  directors  shall  have  control  of  all  business  carried  on  by, 
or  on  account  of,  the  association ;  the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods ;  the  engaging  of 
managers  and  of  all  other  persons  necessary  for  conducting  the  business ;  providing 
for  places  of  meeting;  the  rates  of  payment  for  work  or  services  done  on  account  of 
the  association,  and  the  regulation  of  salaries  and  securities  of  the  managers  and 
employees,  to  whom  it  may  assign  such  duties  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 

Sec.  2.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  with  the  consent  of  a  general  meeting,  have 
power  to  lease,  purchase,  or  erect  any  building  or  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  the 
association,  and  to  mortgage,  rent,  or  sell  such  buildings  or  any  part  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  every  alternate  Tuesday  evening,  and 
shall  provide  for  the  detailed  work  of  the  business  by  the  appointment  of  subcom- 
mittees.   It  shall  in  all  things  act  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  association,  and  all 
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acts  and  orders  under  the  powers  delegated  to  it  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as 
if  they  were  acts  and  orders  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  association  at  a 
general  meeting  thereof.  Every  question  at  such  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be 
decided  by  a  m^fority  of  votes  cast.  Seven  members  of  the  board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

Ssc.  4.  The  president,  at  the  request  of  three  members  of  the  board,  shall  call  a 
special  meeting  thereof  by  giving  one  day's  notice  in  writing  to  the  clerk ;  but  no 
business  shall  be  taken  into  consideration  other  than  that  specified  in  the  notice. 
The  board  shall  convene  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  at  their  discretion, 
allowing  three  days'  notice  of  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  The  board  shall  cause  the  accounts  of  all  business  carried  on  to  be  regu- 
larly entered  in  proper  books,  and  a  quarterly  report  to  be  made  out  covering  all 
business  to  the  end  of  each  quarter,  which,  together  with  all  necessary  vouchers, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  auditor  not  less  than  seven  days  previous  to  such  iiieetiug, 
and  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the  members  as  early  as  possible  thereafler. 

Sec.  6.  All  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  be  open  to  the  attendance  of 
other  members,  but  no  such  member  shall  take  part  in  its  discussions. 

Article  VIII. — MeeiingB, 

Section  1.  The  general  meetings  of  this  association  will  be  held  quarterly,  on  the 
last  Wednesdays  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  for  the  election  of  officers  shall  be 
held  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  April  of  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  president  shall  cause  a  special  meeting  of  the  association  to  be  called, 
upon  a  written  request,  signed  by  ten  members  of  the  association.  At  such  meeting 
no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  than  that  named  in  such  requisition. 

Seo.  4.  Notices  of  all  meetings  shall  be  posted  by  the  clerk  iu  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  store  or  stores,  three  days  previous  to  the  same.  In  the  case  of  sx>ecial  meet- 
ings, such  notice  shall  state  the  object  of  the  meeting. 

Sec.  5.  At  all  meetings  of  the  association  fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  6.  No  subject  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  the  association  shall  be  introduced  at 
any  of  its  meetings  for  business. 

Article  IX. — General  Eegulationa. 

Sectiok  1.  Quarters  shall  commence  on  the  first  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October. 

Sec.  2.  All  purchases  from  the  association  shall  be  made  strictly  for  cash. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  of  the  associatiou  shall  be  provided  with  a  book  of  account, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  a  statement  of  shares  held,  with  quarterly  dividends  and 
interest. 

Sec.  4.  Each  purchaser  shall  be  provided  with  checks  or  a  pass  book  at  the  option 
of  the  directors,  which  shall  show  the  amount  of  purchases  on  which  dividend  will 
be  declared.  The  same  to  be  returned,  as  provided  from  time  to  time  by  the  board 
of  directors. 

Sec.  5.  No  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  allowed  on  sale  by  the  association. 

Sec.  6.  Any  complaint  as  to  quality  or  prices  of  goods  sold  by  the  association,  or 
respecting  the  conduct  of  any  of  its  employees,  should  be  made  to  the  directors  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  party  making  the  complaint,  and  such  complaint  shall  be 
investigated  and  decided  by  the  board. 

Sbc.  7.  All  sales  are  to  be  made  at  the  average  retail  market  price. 

Sec.  8.  Each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  his  stock,  under  the 
seal  of  the  corporation,  signed  by  the  president  and  the  treasurer. 

Sec.  9.  No  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  more  than  one  vote  in  any  business 
meeting  of  the  association. 
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Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  may  suspend  any  member  from  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  the  association  who  persists  in  conduct  injurious  to  the  association, 
until  it  shall  submit  the  matter  to  a  stockholders'  meeting,  giving  the  offender  three 
days'  notice  thereof,  which  meeting  shall  confirm  and  extend  the  action  of  the 
directors,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  proper. 

Article  X. —  Withdrawals. 

Section  1.  Any  member  of  this  association  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  asso- 
ciation the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  stock  shall  make  a  written  application 
to  the  directors,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  application  the  board 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  such  applicant  the  amount  of  shares  he  may  desire  to 
withdraw,  but  if  the  board  fail  to  pay  or  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  within  thirty 
days,  said  applicant  may  transfer  his  or  her  shares  to  any  other  member,  provided 
the  member  has  not  the  full  number  of  shares  allowed  in  the  by-laws,  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  transfer  his  share  to  persons  not  members  of  the  association  unless  he  first 
obtain  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  consent  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  clerk,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  association.  In  case  a  mem- 
ber transfer  his  share  or  shares  he  must  surrender  his  certificate  to  the  board  of 
directors,  and  the  board  shall  cause  a  new  certificate  to  be  issued  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  makes  such  transfer. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw  any  shares  he  may  have  in 
the  association  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  XI. — AmendmenU. 

These  by-laws  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  unless  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment be  proposed  in  writing  one  meeting  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon, 
providing,  also,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  in  the  aflirmative. 

Article  XII. —  Faoancies. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor^  or  any  of  the 
directors,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  a  substitute  shall  be  elected  at  the  next 
quarterly  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  be  so  modified  as  to  make  him  simply  custodian 
of  the  money,  and  to  entail  no  other  bookkeeping  than  a  simple  cash  account  and 
signing  of  checks  and  certificates,  with  a  true  rendering  of  said  account  when 
called  upon. 

That  the  duties  of  the  clerk  be  made  to  include  all  bookkeeping  and  money  trans- 
actions with  the  members  required  by  the  association,  as  well  as  all  present  duties, 
and  that  he  be  made  the  executive  officer,  under  the  directors,  of  all  duties  assigned 
by  them  from  time  to  time.  That  his  position  be  sufficiently  remunerated  as  to 
insure  a  perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  incumbent,  whose  whole  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  calls  of  the  association;  and  that  he  be  placed  under  equal  bonds 
with  the  treasurer. 
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BECEHT  BEPOBTS  OF  STATE  BUBEAU8  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

KANSAS. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
1896.    William  G.  Bird,  Commissioner,    vi,  211  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects:  The  milling  industry,  31 
pages;  manufacturing  industries,  40  pages;  the  salt  industry,  11  pages; 
labor,  58  pages;  labor  organizations,  24  pages;  strikes,  7  pages;  sociol- 
ogy, 27  pages. 

The  MiLLiKa  Indtjstby. — Reports  were  secured  from  190  milling 
establishments  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  this  num- 
ber 21  failed  to  give  sufficient  data  to  justify  tabulation.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  is  presented  in  detail  and  summarized 
for  the  State.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  facts  for 
the  State: 

MILLING  STATISTICS  OF  KANSAS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1895. 


Items. 


CoAt  of  plant 

Commercial  value  of  plant 

Capatcity,  24  hoars'  run,  barrels. . . 

Output  for  year,  barrels 

Sets  of  rolls 

Sets  of  buhrs 

Materials- 
Wheat,  bushels 

Cost 

Com,  bushels 

Cost 

All  othisr  grain,  bushels 

Cost 

Products— 

Flour,  wheat,  pounds 

Value 

Com  meal,  pounds 

Value 

Other  flour  or  meal,  pounds  . . 

Value 

OffiJ,  pounds 

value , 

Employees — 

Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  number 

Total  wages  paid  during  year 


Mills  re- 
porting. 

Total. 

180 

$4,034,85] 

127 

$2,832,100 

158 

25, 762 

103 

2,241.066 

150 

1,401 

86 

137 

115 

11, 962, 268 

103 

$7, 194, 106 

89 

1,241,609 

77 

$292,932 

52 

567.379 

38 

$57,984 

96 

428. 838, 360 

83 

$5,600,494 

66 

25.871,654 

64 

$697,968 

22 

5,787,300 

20 

$61, 232 

86 

371, 022, 786 

78 

$1,642,599 

141 

1,214 

128 

673 

139 

029 

112 

$153, 126 

Manufactxibing  Indtjstbies. — Keports  were  secured  from  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  industry.  These 
reports  represent  42  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State^  and  hence 
represent  the  State  at  large.  The  reports  are  presented  in  detail,  by 
industries,  for  each  county.  Answers  are  given  to  numerous  questions 
concerning  employees^  wages,  strikes,  principal  markets  for  product, 
freight  rates,  etc.    The  totals  for  the  six  most  important  questions 
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are  as  follows:  Capital  invested,  $111,119,279.25;  cost  of  plant, 
$7,768,095;  repairs,  $2,601,370.04;  products,  $67,770,647.14;  materials, 
$50,985,283.06;  wages,  $4,508,078.18. 

The  Salt  Industry. — ^A  historical  and  descriptive  account  is  given 
of  the  salt  industry  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  presented  for  the 
industry  by  county  totals.  The  seven  salt  plants  from  which  reports 
were  secured  reported  capital  at  $875,000,  cost  of  plant  at  $260,000, 
value  of  product  at  $261,051.80,  cost  of  materials  at  $58,165.85,  wages 
at  $57,760.77. 

Labor. — ^A  detailed  tabular  account  is  given  of  reports  received  from 
519  workmen  engaged  in  vai*ious  industries  throughout  the  State.  The 
following  statement,  presenting  the  totals  for  five  of  the  industries 
treated,  indicates  the  character  of  the  information  solicited: 

EBPORTS  OF  LABORERS,  1895. 


Items. 


Number  reporting 

K  umber  reporting  earnings 

Earnings  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  cost  of  living. 
Cost  of  living  for  year 

Average  ....* 

Number  reporting  savings 

Savings  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  debt 

Debt  for  year 

Average 


Carpenters. 

Miners. 

Barbers. 

Composi- 
tors. 

20 

50 

36 

41 

20 

56 

35 

41 

$12,818.00 

$22,512.80 

$19, 290. 65 

$25,296.60 

$640.00 

$402. 01 

$551.41 

$616.99 

15 

46 

31 

34 

$5, 280. 00 

$13,895.00 

$11,544.00 

$22,802.00 

$352.40 

$302.06 

a  $372. 35 

$670.64 

4 

8 

3 

9 

$632. 75 

$350.00 

$500.00 

$1,518.80 

b  $158. 20 

$116. 66 

$166.66 

$108. 75 

6 

28 

6 

3 

$265.00 

$1,666.00 

$362.00 

$135.00 

$44.16 

$50.50 

$60.33 

$45.00 

Cigar 
makers. 


32 
39 

$18,213.00 

$569.15 

2S 

$0,602.00 

$331.10 

4 

$940.00 

$235.00 

10 

$635.00 

$63.50 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $^^2.38;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $158.18;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Labor  Organizations. — Of  142  schedules  sent  to  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  02  replies,  stifficiently  complete  for  tab- 
ulation, were  received.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  for  these 
organizations  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1895. 


Items. 

Number 

of 
organiza- 
tion 8*  re- 
porting. 

Items. 

Number 

of 
organisa- 
tions re- 
porting. 

Membership— 

Increased. 

41 
22 
25 

Immigration- 
Has  affected  craft. .. 

14 

Decreased 

Has  not  afl'ected  craft 

70 

No  chanffe. ......................... 

Total  answering  question 

Strike*- 

Involved  in............ ....... 

84 

Total  answering  question 

88 

. 

3 
6 

78 

8 

Wages- 
increased 

Not  involved  in 

80 

Total  answering  question 

^oj'cotts— 

Involved  in............. 

Decreased 

88 

No  change 

Total  answering  question 

87 

10 

Not  involved  in 

76 

1 

13 
70 

Total  answering  question 

Grievance  or  arbitration  committee- 
Had  tronhles  settled  bv ... 

Hours  of  work- 
Increased  

86 

Decreased 

No  change 

30 

Did  not  have  troubles  settled  by. . . 
Total  answering  question 

S7 

Total  answering  question 

84; 

67 

\                   ^^ 
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Strikes. — An  acconnt  is  given  of  the  important  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

SociOLoaY. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  number  of  specially 
prepared  articles  on  the  labor  problem  from  college  professors,  econo- 
mists, and  labor  leaders. 

MONTANA. 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Labor  and  Industry 
of  Montana  for  the  year  ended  November  30^  1895.  James  H.  Mills, 
Commissioner.    205  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  grouped  as  follows :  Introductory, 
21  pages;  economic  statistics  of  counties,  18  pages;  fruit  growing,  19 
pages;  official  directory  of  United  States,  State,  and  county  officials, 
24  pages;  labor  organizations,  railroad  traffic,  wages,  production,  and 
investments,  34  pages;  precious  and  semiprecious  metals,  12  pages; 
agriculture  and  stock  growing,  32  pages;  miscellaneous  statistics,  11 
pages;  laws  of  special  interest  to  wage  earners,  16  pages. 

Economic  Statistics  of  Counties. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  for  the  entire  State  some  of  the  facts  presented  under  this 
title  for  the  different  counties : 

REVENUE,  EXPENSES,  ETC.,  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1804. 

Re venne  ftom  licenses $369,674.77 

Total  expenses  (a) $1,909,169.80 

Amount  collected  for  public  school  fund  (a) $618,  210. 87 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools  (a) $541, 867. 14 

Number  of  criminal  cases  begun  by  finding  informations  and  indict- 
ments    465 

Number  of  civil  cases  begun 2, 706 

Number  of  letters  of  administration  granted 307 

Number  of  executions  issued  during  the  year 515 

Number  of  real  estate  transfers 8, 151 

Amount  of  real  estate  transfers $13,200,072.77 

Number  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded 6, 965 

Amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded $10, 470, 249. 62 

Number  of  mechanics'  liens  filed 479 

Amount  of  mechanics'  liens  filed $118, 914. 04 

Number  of  divorces  granted 228 

Number  of  marriage  licenses  granted 1, 598 

Number  of  persons  to  whom  final  naturalization  papers  were  issued.  9, 934 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1, 1894 $2,584,910.11 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1, 1895 $2,856,053.71 

Labor  Organizations,  Railroad  Traffic,  Wages,  Produc- 
tion, AND  Investments. — The  name,  location,  date  of  organization, 
and  amount  of  benefits  paid  are  given  for  82  labor  organizations  in 
the  State.  These  organizations  had  a  membership  of  9,186,  of  whom 
36  were  females.    Excluding  persons  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 

a  For  fiscal  year  ended  February  28, 1895. 
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raising,  it  was  estimated  that  81.95  per  cent  of  tlie  wage  earners  in  the 
State  were  in  employment  on  July  1, 1895.  Including  those  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising,  89.37  per  cent  were  employed.  The 
wages,  employees,  and  traffic  are  shown  for  the  different  railroads  in 
the  State,  and  the  wages,  employees,  capital,  and  production  are  given 
for  selected  industries. 

Pbeoious  and  Semiprecious  Metals. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  statistics  given  for  the  State  under  this  title  : 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  METALS  PRODUCED. 


Kind  of  metal. 


1885. 


Gold $3,661,410 

Silver !  al6,575,458 

Copper !  17,233,719 

Lead 730,652 


Total 


638,191,139 


$4,327,040 

a22,888.992 

21,114.860 

754,300 


b49, 083,201 


a  At  coining  ralne. 


b  Silver  included  at  coining  value. 


Agbicultuee  and  Stock  Gbowing. — The  average  production  per 
acre  and  the  average  prices  are  shown  for  farm  products;  also  the 
proportional  amount  of  the  sales  in  Montana  of  the  products  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  imported  products.  The  cost  of 
living  is  indicated  by  tables  showing  the  average  prices  of  different 
commodities. 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  employees  on  farms  and  stock 
ranges  is  shown  for  each  county.  The  following  statement  presents 
the  averages  for  the  entire  State: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  MONTH,  INCLUDING  BOARD  AND  LODGING,  OF  EMPLOYEES 

ON  FARMS  AND  STOCK  RANGES. 


Glass  of  employees. 

Tear  ending 
June  30—, 

1894. 

1895. 

Foremen 

1 

$56.09 
31.26 
38.97 
30.21 
35.09 

155.99 

Herders 

81.11 

Rantre  riders. 

36.34 

Fanu  hands 

29.52 

Cooks 

35.16 

KBW  JEESEY. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  oftlie  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  October  31, 1895.  Charles 
H.  Simmerinan,  Chief,    viii,  251  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:   Panic  inquiry, 

1894-95,  61  pages;  effect  of  occupation  on  the  health  and  duration  of 

the  trade-life  of  workmen,  99  pages;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  11 

pages }  free  public  employment  o^ces^  5  pages ;  cooperative  movement 
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in  New  Jersey,  17  pages;  cooperative  building  and  loan  associations  of 
New  Jersey,  53  pages. 

Panic  Inquiry,  1894-95.— This  inquiry  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
1893-94,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1894  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  industrial  depression  of 
1893-94.  Statistics  covering  the  year  ending  June,  1895,  were  obtained 
from  196  manufacturers  in  40  general  industries,  showing,  month  by 
month,  the  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  iu  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Eeturns  were  also  secured  from  93  manufac- 
turers in  39  general  industries,  showing  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  them  during  the  year  ending  June,  1895.  The  figures  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  same 
establishments  during  the  preceding  year. 

All  the  establishments  &om  which  returns  were  secured  giving  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  were  in  operation 
in  June,  1893,  and  a  comparative  showing  of  the  reported  facts  is  made 
for  June,  1893,  June,  1894,  and  each  succeeding  month  to  and  includ- 
ing May,  1895.  Of  the  establishments  reporting  these  facts,  86  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and  57 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  products.  The 
establishments  engaged  in  these  two  lines  of  production  constituted 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  reporting. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  establishments  reporting  in  June,  1893, 
June,  1894,  and  in  each  succeeding  month  to  and  including  May,  1895, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES,  JUNE,  1893,  AND  JUNE,  18»4,  TO  MAT.  1895. 

[Each  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  after  Jnne,  1894,  indicates  the  decrease  or  increase  since 

Jane,  1894.] 


Month. 


Jnne,  1898 

June,  1894 

July,  1894 

August,  1894... 
September,  1894 
October,  1894... 
November,  1894 
December,  1894 
January,  1895.. 
Februarv,  1895. 
March,  1895. . . . 

April,  1895 

May,  1895 


Employees. 


Average 
numb^. 


35, 457 
31,867 
31. 843 
32, 218 
33,140 
33, 933 
34.853 
34, 186 
34,506 
34.684 
35.138 
36.594 
37, 057 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1.1 

4.0 

6.5 

9.4 

7.3 

8.3 

8.0 

10.3 

14.9 

16.3 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


10.2 


Wages. 


Amount. 


$1, 086, 537 

907.558 

868, 319 

922.860 

938,154 

1,004,121 

971,822 

1,003,131 

941.373 

955,646 

1,068.703 

1, 081, 226 

1, 130, 174 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1.7 

3.4 

10.6 

7.1 

10.5 

3.7 

5.3 

17.8 

19.1 

25.5 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


16.5 
4.3 


The  figures  secured  from  the  93  establishments  in  39  general  indus- 
tries, showing  the  value  of  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1895,  when  compared  with  similar  figures  from  the  same  establishments 
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for  the  preceding  year,  show  a  substantial  increase  in  the  volnme  of 
business.  For  the  year  ending  June,  1894,  the  total  value  of  the  manu- 
factured products  of  the  establishments  referred  to  was  $13,983,883; 
for  the  succeeding  year  the  total  value  of  such  products  was  $16,854,- 
730;  an  increase  of  $2,870,847,  or  20.6  per  cent. 

Effect  of  Occupation  on  the  Health  and  Duration  of  the 
Trade-life  of  Workmen. — The  inquiry  in  regard  to  this  subject-was 
first  undertaken  by  the  bureau  in  1889,  The  information  sought  for 
was  obtained  from  individual  journeymen  at  work  at  their  respective 
trades,  and  the  data  thus  gathered  are  presented  in  tables,  arranged  by 
occupations,  showing  the  age  at  which  the  workman  began  to  work  at 
his  trade,  his  present  age,  the  age  at  which  he  first  began  to  decline 
(i.  e.,  lose  his  activity  as  a  workman),  the  number  of  years  actually  at 
work,  and  whether  American  or  foreign  born.  The  inquiry  has  been 
carried  on  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  returns  have  been  secured  from 
19,947  workmen,  employed  in  nearly  80  occupations.  The  returns 
secured  in  1895  from  1,167  individuals  are  tabulated  in  connection  with 
those  previously  secured. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  results  of  the  investi- 
gation as  to  certain  occupations  in  which  returns  were  secured  from 
comparatively  large  numbers  of  workmen : 

AGE,  YEARS  AT  WORK,  ETC.,  OF  WORKMEN  I^  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS. 


Occupations. 


Bakers 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Carpenters 

Cigar  makers 

Hat  finishers 

Hat  makers 

Miners,  iron  ore 

Potters,  pressers 

Potters,  kiln  men 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Printers 

Railroad,  looomotive  engineers 
Railroad,  locomotive  firemen  . . 

Railroad,  brakemen 

Stoneoutters 


Number 

Average. 

Per  cent 

of  indi- 

begin- 

viduals 

Present 

Years  at 

nin||  to 
decline. 

reported. 

age. 

■work. 

933 

33.4 

16.9 

6.2 

1,022 

86.4 

18.5 

8.3 

2,732 

36.5 

18.7 

6.4 

1,061 

31.3 

14.4 

9.8 

1,267 

32.8 

15.0 

12.3 

1.247 

34.5 

15.5 

17.6 

1,269 

34.1 

16.0 

7.1 

455 

30.6 

15.7 

6.4 

297 

32.6 

14.5 

10.8 

1,235 

34.5 

15.0 

12.8 

'  661 

32.0 

16.0 

10.6 

462 

31.2 

14.6 

9.7 

449 

43.1 

13.5 

30.0 

411 

81.4 

6.6 

6.6 

1,445 

30.2 

8.2 

6.1 

701 

33.5 

19.0 

Per  cent 

Americnn 

bom. 


26.8 
62.1 
66.6 
95.  S 
C9.0 
44.0 
39.6 
49.0 
45.0 
71.8 
82.4 
79.0 
96.0 
96.1 
94.2 
16.6 


The  Distribution  of  Wealth. — The  distribution  of  visible  tax- 
able wealth  among  those  liable  to  taxation  in  four  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  State,  namely,  Camden,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson,  has 
been  ascertained  by  means  of  transcripts  made  of  the  tax  duplicates 
for  1895  of  the  cities  named.  The  data  thus  secured  show  that  the 
assessed  valuations  of  $1,000  and  upward  covered  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  property  in  each  of  the  four 
cities. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  total  assessed  valuation  of  prop- 
erty and  the  number  of  persons,  including  firms  and  corporations, 
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assessed  for  taxation  in  1895  in  each  of  the  cities  named,  in  amounts 
nnder  $1,000,  from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  and  $5,000  and  over: 

ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF   PROPERTY   AND  NUMBER   OF   PERSONS  ASSESSED  IN 

FOUR  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  1895. 


Iteme. 


Valuationn  nnder  $1,000— 

Amount 

Per  cent  of  total  valuation . . . 

Persons  assessed  (6) 

Valuations  from  $1,000  to  $3,000— 

Amount 

Per  cent  of  total  valuation . . . 

Persons  asse88ed'(&) 

Valuations  of  $5,000  and  over— 

Amount 

Per  cent  of  total  valuation  . . . 

Persons  assessed  (6) 

Total  valuation- 
Amount 

Persons  assessed  (b) 


Camden. 


$2, 756, 644 

8.3 

7,102 

$12, 214, 874 

36.0 

5.818 

$18,123,480 

54.8 

062 

$33, 099, 998 
13,882 


Newark. 


$6,676,423 
5.2 

21  482 


$40, 392, 941 

31.0 

16. 933 


$80, 805, 770 

63.2 

4,746 

$127, 875, 134 
43, 161 


Jersey  City. 


$7,460,417 

8.4 

21,681 

$30, 154. 810 

33.7 

11.058 

$51,  784, 395 

57.9 

3, 275 

$89, 399, 622 
36,014 


Paterson. 


$3,281,942 

8.3 

10. 916 

$15, 750. 917 

40.0 

5,780 

$20. 354. 607 

51.7 

730 

$39, 387, 466 
17,426 


Total. 


a  $20, 182, 652 

7.0 

61, 181 

6  $98, 606, 316 

34.0 

40,489 

$171, 073, 252 

59.0 

9,713 

$289. 762, 220 
111,383 


a  Figures  here  apparently  shonld  be  $20,175,426;  those  given  arc,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

frlnclnding  Arms  and  corporations. 

e  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $98,613,542 ;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Cooperative  Movement  in  New  Jebsey. — A  historical  and 
descriptive  statement  is  made  of  the  formation  and  development  of 
cooperative  societies  in  the  State,  and  separate  accounts  are  given 
of  24  such  organizations,  showing  the  nature  of  the  business  carried 
on  by  them,  the  extent  of  their  operations,  and  the  success  or  failure 
attending  their  efforts. 

The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  text  on  this  subject: 

In  the  early  seventies,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Industry,  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  various 
attempts  were  made  in  this  State  to  organize  cooperative  associations 
for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  farming  implements,  and  articles  of  house- 
hold necessity.  These  were,  however,  mostly  voluntary  associations 
without  any  legal  status  as  corporate  bodies.  A  few  of  them  incorpo- 
rated under  the  general  corporation  law  of  the  State,  but  most  of  them 
simply  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  and  a  form  of  certificate  of 
shares,  etc.  Under  this  plan  of  association  the  members  were  simply 
joint  partners  and  individually  liable  for  all  debts  contracted.  This  for 
a  time  gave  them  almost  unlimited  credit  in  the  purchase  of  such 
articles  as  they  chose  to  handle,  but  it  also  operated  to  discourage  mem- 
bers who  possessed  property,  who  on  the  first  reverse  would  become 
alarmed  and  withdraw.  Consequently  most  of  these  enterprises  were 
short  lived.  But  in  1881  the  legislature  passed  an  act  entitled  ^^ An  act 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  cooperative  associations  among  working- 
men,''  since  which  time  certificates  of  association  of  40  cooperative 
societies  have  been  filed  in  the  office  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor 
and  industries  and  approved  by  the  chief  as  the  law  requires.  Seven 
of  these  were  organized  for  manufacturing  or  productive  cooperation, 
and  33  for  distribution  or  exchange.  Kot  one  of  the  productive  asso- 
ciations ever  began  business.  Of  the  33  distributive  societies  organized 
25  began  business  and  8  did  not.  Of  those  that  began  business  ]0  are 
still  in  operation. 
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Cooperative  Building  and  Loan  Associations  op  New  Jer- 
sey.— ^Tbe  new  legislative  requirement  that  all  State  reports  shall  be 
made  as  of  October  31,  and  compiled  within  one  month  thereafter,  pre- 
vented the  complete  tabulation  of  the  statistical  information  returned 
by  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the  State  in  answer  to  inter- 
rogatories issued  by  the  bureau  in  August,  1895,  and  such  tabulations 
as  were  made  could  not  be  analyzed  and  summarized  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  the  following  statement  the  general  statistics  relating  to  shares, 
shareholders,  and  capital  and  profits  are  summarized  for  301  associa- 
tions from  which  returns  were  received,  the  returns  from  associations 
in  operation  less  than  one  year  not  being  included: 

Total  associations  reporting 301 

Shares  in  force 693,810 

Shares  borrowed  on 202,639 

Shareholders 101,619 

Borrowers 25,598 

InstaUment  dnes  on  shares  in  force $29, 843, 237 

Net  profits  on  shares  in  force $8,070,538 

Net  assets $38,882,110 

The  total  outstanding  indebtedness  rei>orted  by  234  associations 
amounted  to  $1,486,081,  including  overpayments  and  amounts  due  on 
canceled  shares,  but  not  including  net  worth,  unearned  premiums,  and 
undelivered  loans.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  associations  borrowed 
$1,842,202,  and  164  associations  repaid  borrowed  money  to  the  amount 
of  $1,858,319  during  the  year,  the  latter  amount  including  payments  on 
borrowings  of  previous  years.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-four  associa- 
tions reported  receipts  and  disbursements  during  the  year  amounting 
to  $17,272,430  and  $16,206,831,  respectively. 


RECENT  FOBEIGK  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

La  Petite  Industrie:  tialaires  et  Dur6e  du  Travail;  Tome  IIj  Le  Vete- 
ment  a  Paris.  Office  du  Travail,  Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndus- 
trie,  des  Postes  et  des  T^l^graphes.    1896.    721  pages. 

Since  its  organization  the  Frencli  labor  bureau  has  been  carrying 
on  a  series  of  investigations  concerning  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of 
workingmen  in  France.  Several  volumes  giving  the  partial  results 
of  the  investigation  have  been  issued,  but  the  final  volume,  in  which  the 
information  that  has  been  obtained  will  be  summarized  and  analyzed, 
has  not  yet  appeared.  As  a  branch  of  this  general  investigation,  a 
special  investigation  has  at  the  same  time  been  carried  on  concerning 
the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  minor  industries  at  Paris.  By  minor 
industries  is  meant  such  work  as  is  carried  on  either  in  the  homes  of 
the  workingmen  in  connection  with  stores  and  shops,  or  in  such  small 
industrial  establishments  that  they  scarcely  merit  the  designation  of 
independent  factories.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  industries  of  tailor- 
ing, dressmaking,  bread  baking,  slaughtering,  and  preparation  of 
meats,  etc. 

The  first  volume  related  to  industries  in  connection  with  food  prod- 
ucts, such  as  bakeries,  butcher  shops,  supplies  of  milk,  etc.,  and  was 
issued  m  1893.  (a)  The  second  volume,  giving  the  results  of  this  inves- 
tigation as  far  as  the  clothing  trades  at  Paris  are  concerned,  has  just 
been  published  by  the  bureau. 

The  nature  of  the  industries  treated  in  these  two  volumes  has  neces- 
sitated the  adoption  of  a  special  method  of  investigation.  Instead  of 
conducting  the  inquiry  along  identical  lines  for  the  different  industries, 
so  that  results  could  be  assembled  in  general  tables  from  which  general 
statements  concerning  the  condition  of  labor  could  be  deduced,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  take  up  each  individual  industry,  or  in  cases 
each  individual  occupation  separately,  and  to  write  a  monographic 
treatise  concerning  the  conditions  pertaining  to  it,  to  which  are  added, 
somewhat  in  the  nature  of  exhibits,  a  series  of  studies  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  in  a  number  of  particular  establishments. 

The  general  portion  of  each  monograph  thus  first  gives  an  account 
of  the  estimated  number  of  such  establishments  in  Paris,  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  industry  is  carried  on,  that  is,  the  mechanical 


a  La  Petite  Indastrie:  Salaires  et  Darde  du  Trayail;  Tome  I,  L' Alimentation  iH 
Park.  Office  dn  Travail,  Miniature  du  Commerce,  de  Tlndustrie  et  des  Colonies. 
1893. 
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appliances  necessary,  the  number  of  assistants  required,  the  names  of 
the  occupations  of  these  assistants,  their  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  the 
chances  that  they  have  for  themselves  becoming  the  heads  of  establish- 
ments, etc.  The  study  of  conditions  in  particular  establishments,  based 
upon  schedules  filled  in  by  M.  Maroussem,  to  whom  this  investigation 
was  intrusted  by  the  bureau,  then  follows. 

In  other  words,  the  object  of  the  investigation  has  been  not  to  make 
either  a  complete  or  even  partial  statistical  census  of  the  industries 
considered,  but  rather  to  present  the  information  in  such  a  way  as  to 
show  the  conditions  of  labor  in  each  and  the  general  problems  sur- 
rounding its  conduct. 

Repartition  des  Salairea  du  Personnel  Ouvrier  dans  les  Manufactures 
de  V£tat  et  les  Gompagnies  de  Chemins  de  Fer,  OfiQce  du  Travail, 
Ministere  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  des  Postes  et  des  T616- 
graphes.    1896.    154  pp. 

This  report  relating  to  the  wages  of  employees  of  the  Government 
manufactories  and  the  railway  companies  of  France  in  1895  was  pre- 
pared by  the  French  labor  bureau  in  pursuance  of  a  request  by  the 
committee  on  labor  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  Government 
manufactories  referred  to  comprise  the  20  establishments  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  tobacco  and  the  7  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of 
matches,  both  of  which  industries  are  in  France  state  monopolies. 
The  railway  companies  include  all  of  the  7  great  companies  into  which 
the  railway  system  of  France  is  divided,  as  well  as  4  companies  oper- 
ating what  are  called  secondary  lines. 

The  information  is  given  for  each  of  these  three  branches  separately 
and  relate  to  the  amount  of  wages  earned  during  a  single  wage  pay- 
ment period.  In  other  words,  the  information  is  not  based  on  an  aver- 
age for  the  year.  In  no  instance  are  wages  given  either  by  single  or 
even  by  the  most  general  grouping  of  occupations,  the  only  divisions 
being  those  according  to  sex,  the  age  periods  12  to  18, 19  to  25^  26  to 
45,  46  to  60,  and  over  60  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the 
employees.  As  the  report  says,  therefore,  "  the  present  investigation 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  indications  rigorously  exact 
concerning  the  absolute  amount  of  wages,  but  rather  as  giving  simply 
a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  the  relative  situation  of  the  various 
workingmen  from  the  standpoint  of  their  earnings." 

The  inquiry  covers  a  total  of  174,864  employees,  of  which  15,120 
were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  2,120  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches,  and  157,624  in  railway  transportation. 

Of  the  15,120  employees  of  the  tobacco  factories,  1,446,  or  10  per 
cent,  were  males,  and  13,674,  or  90  per  cent,  were  females.    Their  divi- 
sion according  to  age  periods  as  well  as  sex  is  shown  in  the  following 
table,  in  which  the  amount  of  the  earnings  ])er  hour  of  all  employees 
i^  shown  according  to  sex.  and  age  periods.    It  should  be  stated  that 
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wages  are  here  paid  almost  exclusively  by  the  piece  and  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  hour  basis.    The  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  is  ten. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT  TOBACCO 

FACTORIES. 


Number  of  employees  receiving— 

All  employees. 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

|0.0i76  per 

bonr. 

$0.0677  to 

$0.0801  per 

boor. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

bour. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

bour. 

OTer$ 
per  I 

Male. 

0.1255 
lOur. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

7 

2 

19 

13 

6 

47 

Fe- 
male. 

34 

377 

6,252 

2,771 

281 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

6 

107 

1,255 

301 

34 

Male. 

Fe. 
male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

12  to  18  years. 
19  to  25  years. 
26  to  45  years. 
46to60yearM. 
Over  60  years. 

1 

5 

113 

48 

0 

10 

66 

1.431 

431 

28 

...... 

15 

502 

198 

43 

J 

8 

28 

047 

386 

77 

$0,039 
.095 
.102 
.104 
.100 

50  $0,058 

500     .062 

9, 145     .  002 

3,567     .060 

352     .058 

4 

225 

84 

11 

9;""  2 i 

149        88         58 

53        43         11 

9          8 

1 

Total.. 

9,71^ 

176 

1,966 

758   1,703 

324 

220       141        70 

1,446 

.102 

13.674 

.062 

The  above  table  shows  a  marked  difference  in  the  wages  of  male  and 
female  employees.  While  but  3  i)er  cent  of  the  males  earn  $0.0676  or 
less  per  hour,  71  per  cent  of  the  females  receive  not  more  than  that 
amount  of  pay.  The  average  wages  of  all  male  employees  is  stated  at 
$0,102  per  hour  and  of  female  employees  at  $0,062  per  hour. 

In  the  Government  match  factories  the  proportion  of  employees  who 
are  males  is  somewhat  larger,  676,  or  32  per  cent,  being  of  that  sex, 
and  1,444,  or  68  per  cent,  being  females.  A  table  similar  to  the  one 
just  given  for  tobacco  factory  employees  shows  their  average  earnings 
according  to  sex  and  age  periods.  Here  also  ten  hours  constitute  a 
day's  work. 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  HOUR  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT  MATCH 

FACTORIES. 


Number  of  employees  receiving — 

All  employees. 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

$0.0676  per 

boor. 

$0.0677  to 

$0.0801  per 

bonr. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

bour. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

bour. 

Over  $0.1255 
per  bonr. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male 

12 
1  39 

102 

14 

3 

170 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

1 

20 
88 

6 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
5 

17 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

1 
3 
2 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

$0,073 
.087 
.100 
.093 
.083 

Num- 
ber. 

Aver- 
age 
wages 

12  to  18  years. 
19  to  25  years. 
26  to  45  years. 
46  to  60  years. 
Over  60  years. 

63 
349 
294 

40 
6 

4 
16 
69 

14 

7 

17 
133 
164 

22 
3 

8 

23 

122 

31 

R 

0 

114 

184 

16 

1 

70 
8 

25 

109 

451 

73 

18 

91 

004 

661 

78 

10 

$0,056 
.062 
.073 
.069 
.067 

1 

Total.. 

752 

110 

339       192 

824 

115 

23 

89 

6 

676 

.097 

1.444 

.068 

Though  still  considerable,  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of 
male  and  female  employees  as  here  shown  is  not  so  great  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tobacco  workers.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  and  52 
per  cent  of  the  women  received  $0.0676  per  hour  or  under.  The  aver- 
age earnings  for  all  the  employees  were,  for  the  men  $0,097,  and  for 
the  women  $0,068  per  hour. 
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The  total  nnmber  of  employees  of  the  railroads  concerDiug  which 
information  was  obtained  was  157,624.  Of  these,  138,587,  or  SS  per 
cent,  were  male,  and  19,037,  or  12  per  cent,  female.  The  women  are 
almost  entirely  gate  keepers  or  watchmen  along  the  road.  They  are 
generally  provided  with  houses  and  attend  to  their  house  duties  as 
well.  The  hours  of  labor  of  the  men  vary  from  9  to  12  per  day,  and 
those  of  the  women  from  10  to  15.  In  view  of  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  women,  however,  a  statement  of  their  hours  of  labor  has 
little  significance.  The  following  tables  show  the  earnings  of  the  rail- 
way employees  according  to  sex  and  age  periods.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  make  a  showing  separately  for  those  employees  who  are  paid 
by  the  month  and  who  constitute  the  higher  grades  of  employees  and 
those  paid  by  the  day,  hour,  or  piece,  or  the  workingmen  proper. 


AVEKAGE  EABNIXGS  PEB  HOUR  OF  WORKING  PEOPLE  ON  GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAYS. 


Number  of  employees  receiTlng — 

Age. 

$0.0048  to 

10.0676  per 

honr. 

10.0677  to 

10.0801  per 

hoar. 

$0.0801  to 

$0.1062  per 

hoar. 

$0.1063  to 

$0.1255  per 

hoar. 

Over  $0.1255 
per  hour. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

3 

222 

3,117 

1,214 

172 

Fe. 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

12  to  18  years 

19to  25  years 

26  to  45  years 

46  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

1,325 

5,311 

22,808 

2,732 

190 

364 
1,005 
1,827 

467 
59 

82 

1,202 

9,115 

2,339 

191 

...... 

...... 

16 

1,071 

9,026 

3,008 

360 

...... 

1.456 

7,898 

46,396 

10,475 

1,089 

364 

...... 

92 

2,330 

1,182 

158 

•1,006 

1,831 

458 

60 

Total 

-  -    « 

32,375 

3,712 

12,929 

5 

13,520 

1 

4.728 

3,762 

67.314 

3,718 

AVERAGE  EARNINGS  PER  MONTH  OF  HIGHER  EMPLOYEES  OF  GOVERNMENT 

RAILWAYS. 


Employees  receiving  per  month — 

Age. 

Less  than 
$13.70. 

From  $13.70 
to  $21.23. 

From  $21.42 
to  $31.85. 

From  $32.04 
to  $43.43. 

$43.62  or 
over. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe. 

male. 

12  to  18  years 

19  to  25  years 

26  to  45  years 

46  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

8 

28 

802 

52 

5 

18 

877 

11,549 

2.744 

105 

5 

500 

24,201 

6,342 

176 

...... 

16 

1 

1 

285 

20,085 

8,118 

141 

14 

911 

52, 191 

17,783 

374 

13 

2 

1 
5 

1 

77 
4,009 
1,864 

47 

21 

2,904 

1,407 

5 

884 

11,566 

2,750 

106 

Total 

895 

15,288 

31,224 

22 

28,630 

9 

6,087 

4,337 

71,278     15,319 

In  considering  this  table  account  should  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
the  railway  companies  contribute  materially  in  a  great  many  ways  to 
the  support  of  their  employees.  About  15  per  cent  of  all  employees 
are  housed  by  the  companies.  In  addition,  most  of  them  provide  free 
medical  attendance  and  supplies  in  case  of  sickness,  and  make  provision 
for  pensions  for  their  employees  after  they  have  become  incapacitated 
for  work  through  accident  or  old  age.  The  average  value  of  all  of 
these  benefits  is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  a  15  per  cent  addition  to 
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the  wages.  The  average  wages  of  employees  according  to  age  periods 
is  not  given,  but  the  average  wages  of  the  men  is  stated  to  be  $0.0869 
I)er  hour. 

Statistica  degli  Sciaperi  avvenuti  nelV  Industria  e  nelV  Agricoltura 
durante  V  anno  1894.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e  Com- 
mercio,  Direzione  Grenerale  della  Statistica.    1896.    52  pp. 

This  report  emanates  from  the  general  bureau  of  statistics  of  the 
Italian  department  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce.  In  pre- 
senting it  here  the  same  general  plan  is  followed  with  the  data  for  1894 
as  in  "  Strikes  in  Italy  in  recent  years,''  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1, 
which  covered  the  period  from  1879  to  1893,  inclusive. 

The  report  shows  that  in  1894  there  were  109  strikes,  of  which  104 
reported  the  number  of  strikers  as  27,595,  an  average  of  265  strikers  to 
each  strike.  It  appears  that  about  one-half  of  the  strikes  took  place 
in  northern  Italy,  the  main  seat  of  the  great  industries;  but  Sicily  and 
Lazio  report  also  a  great  number.  The  total  number  of  strikes  in  1894 
was  less  than  during  any  one  of  the  five  years  preceding  (less  strikers 
in  1889—23,322). 

Of  the  109  strikes,  12  were  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence  and  11 
by  minor  disturbances.  The  rest  were  conducted  in  a  perfectly  orderly 
manner.  It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  11  strikes  the  strikers  received 
assistance  from  associations  of  resistance,  but  this  number  is  certainly 
below  the  truth,  as  in  many  instances  the  assistance  is  not  tendered 
openly  but  secretly. 

A  table,  the  details  in  which  are  given  by  provinces,  shows  that 
19,766  of  the  27,595  strikers  were  adult  males,  3,890  adult  females,  and 
3,939  children  (15  years  of  age  and  under  of  both  sexes),  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  females  and  children  formed  28  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  strikers. 

The  most  important  strikes,  so  far  as  the  number  of  persons  involved 
is  concerned,  took  place  in  the  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  and  in  the  Gov- 
ernment cigar  factory  at  Lucca.  None  of  these  strikes  terminated  suc- 
cessfully. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  number  of  strikers  to  each 
strike  for  the  years  1878  to  1894 : 

AVERAGE  NXTMBEB  OF  STBIKEBS  PER  STRIKE,  1878  to  1894. 


Tear. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


Average^ 
Dumber  of 

strikers 
per  strike. 


165 
144 
227 
212 
130 
193 


Year. 


1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Average 
number  of 

strikers 
per  strike 


296 
398 
177 
868 
293 
187 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1802. 
1893. 
1894. 


Average 
numlierof 

strikers 
per  strike- 


289 
272 
263 
253 
265 
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This  exhibit  is  followed  by  a  table  showing  the  number  of  strikes  and 
strikers  and  per  cent  of  whole  number  of  each  according  to  the  causes 
for  which  strikes  were  undertaken : 

CAUSES  OF  STRIKES,  1894. 


Cause  or  object. 


For  increase  of  wages 

For  reduction  of  hoars 

Against  reduction  of  wages 
Against  increase  of  hours . . 
other  causes 

Total  classified 

Not  classified 

Grand  total 


Strikes. 


Number.  Percent. 


4« 
12 
12 
2 
32 


104 
5 


109 


44 

12 

U 

2 

31 


100 


Strikers. 


Number. 


17,685 

2,539 

1.498 

330 

5,543 


27,595 


Per  cent. 


61 
9 
6 
1 

20 


100 


The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  strikes  for  the  year  1894: 

RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1894. 


Succeeded. 

Succeeded  partly. 

FaUed. 

Cause  or  olyoot. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Strikers. 

Strikes. 

Striken. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

For    increase    of 
wages 

18 
2 

4 

39 
17 
33 

2,720 

155 

1,007 

15 

• 

6 
67 

18 
4 

2 

39 
83 
17 

4,511 

1,359 

67 

26 

54 

5 

10 
6 
6 

2 

15 

22 

50 

50 

100 
48 

10,454 

1,025 

424 

330 
3.253 

50 

For  reduction   of 
hours 

40 

Against  reduction 
of  waff es 

28 

Against  increase  of 
hours ............ 

100 

Other  causes 

all 

36 

al,472 

28 

5 

16 

568 

11 

61 

All  causes... 

a  35 

84 

a5.354 

19 

29 

28 

6,505 

24 

39 

38   15,486 

57 

a  The  figures  as  given  are  according  to  the  summary  table  as  printed  in  the  report.  It  appears, 
ftt)m  the  detail  table,  howeyer,  that  one  strike  of  250  strikers  has  been  omitted  in  making  up  the  sum- 
mary. 


In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  per  cents  of  strikes  which  sue 
ceeded,  succeeded  partly,  and  failed,  together  with  the  per  cents  of 
strikers  engaged  therein,  for  the  years  1878-1891  to  1894. 
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RESULTS  OF  STRIKES,  1878-1891  to  1894. 


Year. 


1878-1891. 

1892 

1893 

1894 


Per  cent  of  strikes. 


Sue* 
cessful. 


16 
21 
28 
34 


ParUy 

suc- 
cessful. 


43 
29 
38 
28 


Failed. 


41 
50 
34 
38 


Per  cent  of  strikers. 


Suc- 
cessful. 


25 
29 
29 
19 


Partly 
suc- 
cessful. 


47 
19 
44 

24 


FaUed. 


28 
52 
27 
57 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  successful  strikes  increased 
steadily  from  16  per  cent  in  1878-1891  to  34  per  cent  in  1894.  This  ris- 
ing tendency,  however,  does  not  hold  good  when  the  per  cent  of  persons 
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benefited  is  considered,  wbich  is  shown  to  have  been  less  in  1894  than 
in  preceding  years. 

The  following  table  shows,  for  1894,  a  classification  of  strikes  accord- 
ing to  the  industries  in  which  the  strikers  were  employed: 

STHIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  18M. 


Industry. 


Weaven,  spinners,  and  carders 

Miners  and  ore  diggers 

Meohuiics 

Founders 

Bailroad  employees 

Day  laborers 

Masons  and  stonecutters 

Kiln  and  fnmaoe  tenders 

Hat  makers 

Tanners 

Dyers 

Bakers  and  pastry  cooks 

Joiners 

Glass  workers 

Omnibus  drivers  and  conductors 

Boatmen 

Cart  drivers ^ 

Porters  and  coal  carriers 

other  industries...... 

Total , 


Strikes. 

• 

Report- 

Total. 

ing  num- 
ber of 

strikers. 

15 

15 

21 

16 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

12 

12 

8 

8 

8 

3 

2 

2 

11 

11 

5 

5 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

10 

10 

109 

104 

Strikers. 


2,5U 

13,318 

182 

35 

1,597 

3  044 

1,130 

482 

258 

603 

412 

525 

50 

25 

208 

32 

540 

105 

2,53 


27,595 


In  1894  there  were  323^61  days  of  work  lost  in  103  strikes  reported, 
which  shows  an  average  loss  of  3,138  days  of  work  per  strike. 

By  the  law  of  June  15, 1893,  boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation 
were  authorized  to  be  organized  in  the  various  industrial  centers  of  the 
Eangdom,  but  up  to  the  end  of  1894  none  had  been  created. 

The  report  closes  with  a  fully  annotated  table  showing,  by  provinces 
and  for  each  strike,  the  locality,  date  of  beginning,  occupation,  sex,  and 
number  of  strikers,  cause  or  object  of  strike,  result,  whether  accompa- 
nied by  threats  or  acts  of  violence,  duration  of  strike  in  days,  and  total 
number  of  days  of  work  lost. 
6269— No.  6 7 


DECISIOirS  OF  COURTS  AFFECnHG  LABOR. 

[This  subject,  begun  in  Bulletin  No.  2,  will  be  continned  in  successive  issues,  deal- 
ing with  the  decisions  as  they  occur.  All  material  parts  of  the  decisions  are  repro- 
duced in  the  words  of  the  courts,  indicated,  when  short,  by  quotation  marks,  and 
when  long,  by  being  printed  solid.  In  order  to  save  space  immaterial  matter,  needed 
simply  by  way  of  explanation,  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  editorial  reviser.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTORY  LAW. 

Appbopbiation  of  Money  in  Aid  op  Textile  Schools— Con- 
stitutionality OF  Statute — Hanscom  et  al.  v.  City  of  Lowell.  43 
Northeastern  Reporter^  page  196. — ^This  case  was  brought  in  the  supreme 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  petition  of  ten  taxpayers  of  the  city 
of  Lowell,  against  the  defendant  city,  to  restrain  the  payment  of  $25,000, 
appropriated  by  the  city  council,  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Lowell 
Textile  School.  The  money  was  voted  in  accordance  with  chapter  475 
of  the  acts  of  1895,  which  provides  that  citizens  of  cities  in  which  cer- 
tain conditions  exist  may  associate  themselves  together,  by  agreement 
in  writing,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a  textile 
school,  and  that  any  city  in  which  such  a  corporation  is  organized  may 
appropriate  and  pay  to  such  corporation  a  sum  of  money,  not  to  exceed 
$25,000. 

The  court  rendered  its  decision  February  29,  1896,  and  dismissed  the 
petition.  The  opinion  of  said  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Allen,  and 
is  as  follows : 

The  establishment  of  a  textile  school  in  a  large  manufacturing  city 
may  be  of  such  special  and  direct  benefit  to  the  city  as  to  warrant  the 
appropriation  by  it  of  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the  school,  although 
persons  from  elsewhere  may  be  members  or  trustees  of  the  corporation, 
or  may  be  admitted  to  be  taught  therein.  It  is  in  aid  of  manufactures, 
which  the  constitution  (part  2,  c.  5,  sec.  2)  enjoins  the  legislature  to 
encourage,  and  the  statute  (St.  1895,  c.  475)  falls  within  the  doctrine 
of  Merrick  v.  Inha\)itants  of  Amherst,  12  Allen,  500,  and  is  constitu- 
tional. See  also  Jenkins  v.  Inhabitants  of  Andover,  103  Mass.,  94, 103. 
Petition  dismissed. 


Assignment  fob  the  Benefit  of  Cbeditobs  —  Pbefebbed 
Claims — Wages — In  re  Scott  et  al.  42  Northeastern  Reporter j  page 
1079. — In  the  final  accounting  by  William  E.  Scott  and  Alexander  T. 
Brown,  assignees  of  William  A.  Drake,  the  supreme  court  of  Kew  York, 
general  term,  rendered  a  judgment  reversing  an  order  of  the  county 
court  of  Orange  County,  denying  a  motion  by  Laura  C.  Aber  for  allow- 
ance of  claim  for  wages,  prepared  under  chapter  283  of  the  laws  of 
660 
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1886.  From  this  judgment  the  Kational  Bank  of  Port  Jervis,  a  ored- 
itor,  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals,  which  rendered  its  decision  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1896,  reversing  the  judgment  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals  as  delivered 
by  Judge  Haight: 

The  question  raised  upon  this  appeal  calls  for  a  construction  of  chap- 
ter 283  of  the  laws  of  1886,  which  is  as  follows:  "  In  all  distributions 
of  assets  under  all  assignments  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act  the  wages 
or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  employees  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors, at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  assignment,  shall  be  preferred 
before  any  other  debt,  and  should  the  assets  of  the  assignor  or  assign- 
ors not  be  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  all  the  claims  preferr^,  pursuant  to 
this  section,  they  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  same  pro  rata 
to  the  amount  of  each  such  claim." 

It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  appellants  that  the  wages  or  salaries 
preferred  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  those  only  of  employees 
who  are  actually  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the  time  of  his  exe- 
cuting the  assignment.  We  are  unable  to  adopt  this  view.  It  would 
practically  nullify  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  assignor  by  discharg- 
ing his  employees  the  day  before  the  execution  of  the  assignment  conld 
evade  its  provisions.  The  language  of  the  act  does  not  require  such  a 
construction.  It  is  the  "wages  or  salaries  actually  owing  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  assignor  or  assignors  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of 
the  assignment'^  that  are  prefeired,  and  the  preference  is  not  limited 
to  the  wages  and  salaries  of  those  in  the  employ  of  the  assignor  at  the 
time  of  the  assignment.  This,  we  think,  is  the  fair  reading  and  mean- 
ing of  the  provision. 

There  is,  however,  one  question  which  we  think  the  general  term  has 
overlooked,  and  that  is  that  the  act  was  not  intended  to  be  retroactive, 
and  to  create  a  preference  in  favor  of  employees  for  wages  earned  prior 
to  its  passage.  This  question  was  considered  in  the  case  of  People  v. 
Remington,  supra  [16  Northeastern  Reporter,  p.  680],  with  reference 
to  the  act  creating  a  preference  of  the  wages  of  employees,  etc.,  in  cor- 
][)orations  where  a  receiver  had  been  appointed.  It  was  held  that  that 
act  was  not  retroactive,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  views  there  expressed 
have  been  approved  by  this  court.  That  act  and  the  one  we  now  have 
under  review,  so  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  are  similar,  and  the 
same  construction  should  be  given  to  each. 


Attorneys'  Fees  in  Suits  for  Wages— Lien  for  Wages — 
AcJcley  v.  Black  Hawk  Gravel  Mining  Co,  et  al,  44  Fa^cifio  Reporter j  page 
330. — ^This  action  was  brought  in  the  superior  court  of  Sierra  County, 
Cal.,  by  one  David  Ackley  to  establish  and  enforce  a  lien  for  wages. 
A  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendants  carried 
the  case  on  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court 
rendered  its  decision  March  24,  1896,  and  its  opinion,  delivered  by 
Commissioner  Searls,  and  containing  a  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
ease,  is  given  below : 

This  is  an  action  to  recover  from  the  corporation  defendant  for  work, 
labor,  and  services  performed  by  plaintiff  for  said  defendant,  and  to 
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have  the  value  thereof  declared  a  lien  upoa  the  property  of  said  defend- 
ant under  and  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  ot 
California  approved  March  31, 1891,  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  the  wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  corpora- 
tions." The  other  defendants  are  made  parties,  and  averred  to  have, 
or  claim  to  have,  some  interest  in  the  property  of  the  corporation  or 
Hen  thereon,  etc.  Plaintiff  had  judgment  against  the  corporation  for 
$307  for  wages,  a  counsel  fee  of  $100,  and  costs  taxed  at  $27.35,  making 
a  total  of  $524.35,  which  was  declared  to  be  a  valid  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  corporation  defendant  described  therein,  and  superior  aud 
paramount  to  any  lien  or  interest  of  the  other  defendants,  and  decreeing 
the  property  so  subject  'to  said  lien  to  be  sold  in  satisfaction  thereoE 
Defendants  appealed  from  the  judgment,  and  the  cause  comes  up  on 
the  judgment  roll  without  a  statement  or  bill  of  exceptions.  The  stat- 
ute in  question  is  brief,  and  we  quote  it  in  full.    It  is  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  Every  corporation  doing  business  in  this  State  shall 
pay  the  mechanics  and  laborers  employed  by  it  the  wages  earned  by 
and  due  them  weekly  or  monthly,  on  such  day  in  each  week  or  month 
as  shall  be  selected  by  said  corporation. 

"Sec.  2.  A  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act 
shall  entitle  each  of  the  said  mechanics  and  laborers  to  a  lien  on  all 
the  property  of  said  coriK)ration  for  the  amount  of  their  wages,  which 
lien  shall  take  preference  over  all  other  liens,  except  duly  recorded 
mortgages  or  deeds  of  trust;  and  in  any  a(*.tiou  to  recover  the  amount 
of  such  wages,  or  to  enforce  said  lien,  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  which  shall 
form  part  of  the  judgment  in  said  action,  and  shall  also  be  entitled  to 
an  attachment  against  said  property." 

Various  points  are  made  by  appellant  in  favor  of  reversal,  one  only 
of  which  need  be  noticed.  The  complaint  is  for  work,  labor,  and  serv- 
ices i)erformed  by  plaintiff  for  the  corporation  defendant,  and,  so  far 
as  essential  to  the  point  in  hand,  is  as  follows:  "That  between  the  Ist 
day  of  May,  1892,  and  the  1st  day  of  May,  1894,  plaintiff  performed 
twenty-four  months'  service  for  defendant.  Black  Hawk  Gravel  Mining 
Company,  as  watchman  of  its  property,  known  as  the  ^Jenkins  Ranch 
property,'  hereinafter  described,  which  said  services  were  performed  by 
plaintiff  for  said  defendant  corporation  at  its  request;  that  said  serv- 
ices were  reasonably  worth  $2,190;  that  no  part  thereof  has  been  paid." 

The  findings  are  in  almost  the  exact  language  of  the  complaint,  except 
that  the  court  finds  the  value  of  the  services  were  $480,  and  that  $83 
has  been  paid  on  account  thereof.  There  is  no  allegation  or  finding 
that  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  week  or  month,  or  that  his  wages 
were  "due  weekly  or  monthly." 

In  Keener  i\  Irrigation  Company  (decided  by  department  1  of  this 
court,  December  31, 1895),  43  Pac,  14,  this  same  statute  was  under 
review,  and  the  court,  speaking  through  Harrison,  J.,  said:  "By  the 
terms  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  it  does  not  apply  to  all  corpora- 
tions, but  only  to  those  who,  while  doing  business  in  this  State,  employ 
laborers  and  mechanics  by  the  week  or  month,  whose  wages,  under 
the  terms  of  their  employment,  are  payable  weekly  or  monthly.  It 
does  not  purport  to  impose  upon  those  corporations  any  duty  or  lia- 
bility toward  all  the  mechanics  or  laborers  whom  it  may  employ,  or  to 
create  a  right  in  favor  of  those  of  its  employees  whose  wages  are  not 
earned  or  payable  by  the  week  or  by  the  month.  As  the  remedy  sought  • 
to  be  enforced  herein  exists  only  by  virtue  of  the  statute,  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  plaintiff'  to  bring  himself  within  the  terms  of  the  statute, 
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and  to  show  that  the  wages  earned  by  him  were  *  due  weekly  or  monthly.' 
His  complaint  is,  however,  defective  in  this  respect,  and  contaios  no 
allegation  concerning  the  times  at  which  the  wages  were  payable,  or 
that  he  was  employed  at  weekly  or  monthly  wages;  and,  from  the  alle- 
gations in  reference  thereto,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  agreement 
upon  this  point."  Following  the  case  above  quoted,  we  add:  As  the 
plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
1891,  that  provision  of  the  judgment  allowing  him  a  counsel  fee  was 
unauthorized.  We  recommend  that  the  j  udgment  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff for  the  sum  of  $397,  as  wages  and  costs,  be  affirmed,  and  that  that 
portion  of  the  judgment  awarding  counsel  lees,  and  declaring  that  plain- 
tiff is  entitled  to  a  lieu  upon  the  property  of  the  corporation  defendant, 
and  directing  a  sale  of  such  property,  be  reversed,  and  that  appellant 
recover  its  costs  on  this  appeal. 


Chinese  Laborers — ^Deportation —  United  States  v.  Sing  Lee.  71 
Federal  Reporter,  page  GSO. — This  case  arose  under  chapter  50  of  the 
acts  of  Congress  of  1891-92,  as  amended  by  chapter  14  of  the  acts  of 
Congress  of  1893-94,  providing  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immigra- 
tion. The  action  was  brought  in  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  of  Oregon,  and  the  decision  of  said  court  was  rendered 
January  7, 1896. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  opinion  delivered  by 
District  Judge  Bellinger,  which  api)ears  below  in  part : 

This  is  a  proceeding  for  the  deportation  of  the  defendant  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  a  Chinese  laborer,  and  that  he  has  failed  to  register 
as  required  by  law.  The  defendant  is  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  has  lived  many  years.  He  swears,  and  proves  by  the 
testimony  of  a  number  of  Chinese  witnesses,  that  he  is  a  merchant 
doing  business  in  San  Francisco.  It  appears  that  he  is  the  lessee  of 
some  fruit  land  in  California  for  a  term  of  years,  upon  which  he  employs 
laborers;  and  the  fact  is  stipulated  in  the  case  that  he  performed  man- 
ual labor  in  aiding  the  laborers  employed  by  him  to  work  said  farm  in 
caring  for  the  fruit  during  its  growth  and  picking.  It  is  *  *  ♦ 
established  that  a  Chinese  person  who  works  for  others  for  short  periods 
of  time,  or  who  regularly  works  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  for  sale 
by  himself,  is  a  laborer,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  exclusion 
acts.  The  lease  referred  to,  as  appears  from  the  copy  in  evidence,  was 
entered  into  August  6, 1894,  and  is  for  a  certain  ranch  adjoining  the 
town  of  Penryn,  in  Placer  County,  Cal.  The  term  of  the  lease  is  from 
October  1, 1894,  to  the  last  day  of  September,  1897.  The  labor  per- 
formed by  the  defendant  was  performed,  it  must  be  presumed,  within 
the  term  of  the  lease,  and  after  October  1, 1894;  and  this  presents  the 
question  whether  a  person  shown  to  have  been  a  merchant  at  the  date 
of  the  act  in  question  [chapter  50,  acts  of  1891-92],  and  who  continued 
to  be  such  merchant  until  after  the  time  within  which  laborers  were 
permitted  to  register,  is  liable  to  deportation  if,  after  such  time,  he 
becomes  a  laborer.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  a  person  is  not  liable 
to  deportation. 

The  act  in  question  made  it  the  duty  of  all  Chinese  laborers  within 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  to  procure  a 
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Sec.  10.  The  board  of  directors  may  Buspend  any  membor  from  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  the  association  'who  persists  in  conduct  injnrious  to  the  association, 
until  it  shall  submit  the  matter  to  a  stockholders'  meeting,  giving  the  offender  three 
days'  notice  thereof,  which  meeting  shall  confirm  and  extend  the  action  of  the 
directors,  or  otherwise,  as  it  may  think  proper. 

Article  X. —  Withdrawals, 

Section  1.  Any  member  of  this  association  desiring  to  withdraw  from  the  asso- 
ciation the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  or  her  stock  shall  make  a  written  application 
to  the  directors,  and  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  such  application  the  board 
shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  such  applicant  the  amount  of  shares  he  may  desire  to 
withdraw,  but  if  the  board  fail  to  pay  or  cause  the  same  to  be  paid  within  thirty 
dayS;  said  applicant  may  transfer  his  or  her  shares  to  any  other  member,  provided 
the  member  has  not  the  full  number  of  shares  allowed  in  the  by-laws,  but  in  no  case 
shall  he  transfer  his  share  to  persons  not  members  of  the  association  unless  he  first 
obtain  consent  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  consent  shall  be  signed  by  the 
president  and  clerk,  and  entered  on  the  records  of  the  association.  In  case  a  mem- 
ber transfer  his  share  or  shares  he  must  surrender  his  certificate  to  the  board  of 
directors^  and  the  board  shall  cause  a  new  certificate  to  be  issued  to  the  person  to 
whom  he  makes  such  transfer. 

Sec.  2.  Any  member  being  in  distress  may  withdraw  any  shares  he  may  have  in 
the  association  at  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Article  XI. — AmendmenU, 

These  by-laws  shall  not  be  altered  or  amended  unless  such  alteration  or  amend- 
ment be  proposed  in  writing  one  meeting  previous  to  action  being  taken  thereon, 
providing,  also,  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  vote  in  the  afi&rmative. 

Article  XII. —  Vacancies. 

In  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  offices  of  clerk,  treasurer,  auditor,  or  any  of  the 
directors,  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  a  substitute  shall  be  elected  at  the  next 
quarterly  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  that  purpose. 

Article  XIII. 

That  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  be  so  modified  as  to  make  him  simply  custodian 
of  the  money,  and  to  entail  no  other  bookkeeping  than  a  simple  cash  account  and 
signing  of  checks  and  certificates,  with  a  true  rendering  of  said  account  when 
called  upon. 

That  the  duties  of  the  clerk  be  made  to  include  all  bookkeeping  and  money  trans- 
actions with  the  members  required  by  the  association,  as  well  as  all  present  duties, 
and  that  he  be  made  the  executive  officer,  under  the  directors,  of  all  duties  assigned 
by  them  from  time  to  time.  That  his  position  be  sufficiently  remunerated  as  to 
insure  a  perfectly  reliable  and  satisfactory  incumbent,  whose  whole  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  calls  of  the  association^  and  that  he  be  placed  under  equal  bonds 
with  the  treasurer. 
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KANSAS. 

Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry. 
1895.    William  G.  Bird,  Commissioner,    vi,  211  pp. 

This  report  treats  of  the  following  subjects :  The  milling  industry,  31 
pages ^  manufacturing  industries,  40  pages;  the  salt  industry,  11  pages; 
labor,  58  pages;  labor  organizations,  24  pages;  strikes,  7  pages;  sociol- 
ogy, 27  pages. 

The  MiLLiNa  Industry. — ^Eeports  were  secured  from  190  milling 
establishments  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  of  this  num- 
ber 21  failed  to  give  sufficient  data  to  justify  tabulation.  The  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  reports  is  presented  in  detail  and  summarized 
for  the  State.  The  following  statement  shows  the  principal  facts  for 
the  State: 

MILLING  STATISTICS  OF  KANSAS  FOK  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31.  18W. 


Items. 


Cost  of  plant 

Commercial  value  of  plant 

Capacity,  24  boars'  run,  barrels.. 

Output  for  year,  barrels 

Seta  of  rolls 

Seta  of  babra 

Materials— 

Wheat,  bnshela 

Cost 

Com,  bushels 

Cost 

All  othbr  grain,  bushels 

Cost 

Products— 

Flour,  wheat,  ponnda 

Value 

Com  meal,  ponnds 

Value 

Other  flour  or  meal,  pounds  . . 

Value 

Offal,  pounds 

Value 

Employees- 
Greatest  number 

Smallest  number 

Average  number , 

Total  wages  i>aid  during  year 


Mills  re- 
porting. 

Total. 

100 

$4,034,851 

127 

$2, 832, 100 

158 

25, 762 

103 

2,241,066 

150 

1,401 

86 

137 

115 

11, 962, 268 

103 

$7, 194, 106 

89 

1.241,609 

77 

$292,932 

52 

567. 379 

38 

$57,984 

96 

428, 838, 360 

83 

$5,600,494 

66 

25,871,654 

64 

$697,968 

22 

5,787,300 

20 

$61, 232 

86 

371,022,786 

78 

$1,642,599 

141 

1,214 

128 

673 

139 

929 

112 

$153, 126 

MANUPAOTUBiNa  INDUSTRIES. — Ecports  wcre  secured  from  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  indastry.  These 
reports  represent  42  counties  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  and  hence 
represent  the  State  at  large.  The  reports  are  presented  in  detail,  by 
industries,  for  each  county.  Answers  are  given  to  numerous  questions 
concerning  employees,  wages,  strikes,  principal  markets  for  product, 
freight  rates,  etc.    The  totals  for  the  six  most  important  questioua 
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are  as  follows:  Capital  invested,  $111,119,279.25;  cost  of  plant, 
$7,768,095;  repairs,  $2,661,370.04;  products,  $67,770,647.14;  materials, 
$50,985,283.06;  wages,  $4,508,078.18. 

The  Salt  Industry. — A  historical  and  descriptive  accotint  is  given 
of  the  salt  industry  of  the  State,  and  statistics  are  presented  for  the 
industry  by  county  totals.  The  seven  salt  plants  from  which  reports 
were  secured  reported  capital  at  $875,000,  cost  of  plant  at  $260,000, 
value  of  product  at  $261,051.80,  cost  of  materials  at  $58,165.85,  wages 
at  $57,760.77. 

Labor. — ^A  detailed  tabular  account  is  given  of  reports  received  from 
519  workmen  engaged  in  various  industries  throughout  the  State.  The 
following  statement,  presenting  the  totals  for  five  of  the  industries 
treated,  indicates  the  character  of  the  information  solicited: 

KEPOBTS  OF  LABOBERS,  1695. 


Items. 


Number  reporting 

N  umber  reportin  g  earnings 

Earnings  for  year 

Average 

Namber  reporting  cost  of  living. 
Cost  of  living  fur  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  savings 

Savings  for  year 

Average 

Number  reporting  debt 

Debt  for  year 

Average 


Carpenters. 

Miners. 

Barbers. 

20 

59 

36 

20 

56 

35 

$12, 818. 00 

$22,512.80 

$19,299.65 

$640.90 

$402. 01 

$551.41 

15 

46 

31 

$5, 286. 00 

$13,895.00 

$U,544.00 

$352.40 

$302.06 

a  $372. 35 

4 

8 

3 

$632.75 

$350.00 

$500.00 

6  $158. 20 

$116. 66 

$166.66 

6 

28 

6 

$265.00 

$1,666.00 

$362.00 

$44.16 

$59.50 

$60.33 

41 

41 

$25,296.60 

$816. 99 

34 

$22,802.00 

$670.64 

9 

$1. 518. 80 

$168.75 

3 

$135.00 

$45.00 


Cigar 
makers. 


32 

32 

$18,213.00 

$569.15 

2S 

$9,602.00 

$331.10 

4 

$940.00 

$235.00 

10 

$635.00 

$63.50 


a  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $372.38;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 
b  Figures  here  apparently  should  be  $158.18;  those  given  are,  however,  according  to  the  original. 

Labor  Organizations. — Of  142  schedules  sent  to  labor  organi- 
zations throughout  the  State,  92  replies,  sufficiently  complete  for  tab- 
ulation, were  received.  Some  of  the  facts  presented  for  these 
organizations  are  summarized  in  the  following  statement: 


LA  BOB  OBGANIZATIONS,  1895. 

Items. 

Number 

of 
organiza- 
tions're- 
porting. 

Items. 

Number 

of 
organisa- 
tions re- 
porting. 

Membership— 

XncrcAAed 

41 
22 
25 

Immigration- 
Has  affected  craft 

14 

Decreased  ............  .............. 

Has  not  affected  craft 

70 

No  chanire. ......................... 

Total  answering  question 

Strikes— 

Involved  in.......«>... ...... ...... 

84 

Total  answering  question 

88 

3 
6 

78 

8 

Wages- 
Increased 

Not  involved  in.... 

80 

Total  answering  question 

iJoyootts— 

Involved  In........................ 

Decreased  ......................... 

88 

No  change 

Total  answering  question 

87 

10 

Not  involved  in 

76 

1 
1 

Total  answering  question 

Hours  of  work- 
Increased  

86 

Decreased 

No  chance 

13 
70 

Grievance  or  arbitration  committee — 
IT  ad  troiihlfiii  settled  bv ........ 

30 

Did  not  have  troubles  settled  by. . . 

57 

Total  answering  question 

fU 

1 

Total  answering  question 

87 

' 

\ 
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Strikes. — An  account  is  given  of  the  important  strikes  and  labor 
troubles  that  occurred  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

Sociology. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a  number  of  specially 
prepared  articles  on  the  labor  problem  from  college  professors,  econo- 
mists, and  labor  leaders. 

MONTANA, 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture^  Labor  and  Industry 
of  Montana  for  the  year  ended  November  30,  1895.  James  H.  Mills, 
Commissioner.    205  pp. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  report  is  grouped  as  follows :  Introductory, 
21  pages;  economic  statistics  of  counties,  18  pages;  fruit  growing,  19 
pages;  official  directory  of  United  States,  State,  and  county  officials, 
24  pages;  labor  organizations,  railroad  traffic,  wages,  production,  and 
investments,  34  pages;  precious  and  semiprecious  metals,  12  pages; 
agriculture  and  stock  growing,  32  pages;  miscellaneous  statistics,  11 
pages;  laws  of  special  interest  to  wage  earners,  16  pages. 

Economic  Statistics  of  Counties. — The  following  statement 
summarizes  for  the  entire  State  some  of  the  facts  presented  under  this 
title  for  the  different  counties : 

REVENUE,  EXPENSES,  ETC.,  OF  COUNTIES  FOR  CALENDAR  TEAR  1894. 

Revenue  from  licenses $369,674.77 

Total  expenses  (a) $1,909,169.80 

Amount  collected  for  public  school  fund  (a) $618,  210. 87 

Amount  expended  for  public  schools  (a) $&41, 867. 14 

Number  of  criminal  cases  begun  by  finding  informations  and  indict- 
ments    465 

Number  of  civil  cases  begun 2, 706 

Number  of  letters  of  administration  granted 307 

Number  of  executions  issued  during  the  year 515 

Number  of  real  estate  transfers 8, 151 

Amount  of  real  estate  transfers $13, 200, 072. 77 

Number  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded 6, 965 

Amount  of  real  estate  and  chattel  mortgages  recorded $10, 470, 249. 62 

Number  of  mechanics'  liens  filed 479 

Amount  of  mechanics'  liens  filed $118,914.04 

Number  of  divorces  granted 228 

Number  of  marriage  licenses  granted 1, 598 

Number  of  persons  to  whom  final  naturalization  papers  were  issued.  9, 934 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1,1894 $2,584,910.11 

Indebtedness  of  counties  March  1, 1895 $2,856,053.71 

Labor  Organizations,  Railroad  Traffic,  Wages,  Prodtjo- 
TiON,  AND  Investments. — ^The  name,  location,  date  of  organization, 
and  amount  of  benefits  paid  are  given  for  82  labor  organizations  in 
the  State.  These  organizations  had  a  membership  of  0,186,  of  whom 
86  were  females.    Exclnding  persons  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 

a  For  fiscal  year  ended  February  28, 1895. 
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raising,  it  was  estimated  that  81.95  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  in  the 
State  were  in  employment  on  July  1, 1896.  Inclading  those  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising,  89.37  per  cent  were  employed.  The 
wages,  employees,  and  traffic  are  shown  for  the  different  railroads  in 
the  State,  and  the  wages,  employees,  capital,  and  production  are  given 
for  selected  industries. 

Precious  and  Semiprecious  Metals. — ^The  following  statement 
summarizes  the  statistics  given  for  the  State  under  this  title: 

ESTIMATED  VALUE  OF  METALS  PRODUCED. 


Kind  of  metal. 


Gold. 


$3,651,410 


Silver '   al6,575,46e 

!      17,233,719 

I  730,552 


SST; 


Total ft38,191,139 


1895. 


$4,327,010 

022,880,902 

21,114,889 

754,360 


649.063,201 


a  At  ooiniDg  value. 


b  Silver  included  at  coining  value. 


Agriculture  and  Stock  Growing. — The  average  production  per 
acre  and  the  average  prices  are  shown  for  farm  products;  also  the 
proportional  amount  of  the  sales  in  Montana  of  the  products  of  the 
State  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  imported  products.  The  cost  of 
living  is  indicated  by  tables  showing  the  average  prices  of  different 
commodities. 

The  average  wages  per  month  of  employees  on  farms  and  stock 
ranges  is  shown  for  each  county.  The  following  statement  presents 
the  averages  for  the  entire  State: 

AVERAGE  WAGES  PER  MONTH,  INCLUDING  BOARD  AND  LODGING,  OF  EMPLOYEES 

ON  FARMS  AND  STOCK  RANGES. 


Class  of  employees. 

Year  ending 
June  30—. 

1884. 

1895. 

Foremen 

-  \-         -- .            

$56.60 
31.26 
38.97 
30.21 
35.09 

155.90 
31.11 

]K«rid**ni  ....rr-  ■.--■. ^ . » 

Ranire  riders 

36.34 

Fanii  bauds ... 

29.52 

Cooks 

35.16 

KEW  JERSEY. 

Eighteenth  Annual  Report  ofth€  Bureau  of  Statistics  ofLahor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey.  For  the  year  ending  October  31, 1895.  Charles 
H.  Simmerman,  Chief,    viii,  251  pp. 

The  following  subjects  are  treated  in  this  report:    Panic  inquiry, 

1894-95,  61  pages;  eflFect  of  occupation  on  the  health  and  duration  of 

the  trade-life  of  workmen,  99  pages;  the  distribution  of  wealth,  11 

ptkgea;  free  public  employment  offices,  5  pages;  cooperative  movement 
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in  New  Jersey,  17  pages;  cooperative  building  and  loan  associations  of 
New  Jersey,  53  pages. 

Panic  Inquiry,  189^95.— This  inquiry  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
1893-94,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  report  of  the 
bureau  for  1894  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  industrial  depression  of 
1893-94.  Statistics  covering  the  year  ending  June,  1895,  were  obtained 
from  196  manufacturers  in  40  general  industries,  showing,  month  by 
month,  the  changes  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  and  in  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Beturns  were  also  secured  from  93  manufac- 
turers in  39  general  industries,  showing  the  value  of  the  goods  pro- 
duced by  them  during  the  year  ending  June,  1895.  The  figures  are 
brought  into  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  output  of  the  same 
establishments  during  the  preceding  year. 

All  the  establishments  from  which  returns  were  secured  giving  the 
number  of  employees  and  the  amount  of  wages  paid  were  in  operation 
in  June,  1893,  and  a  comparative  showing  of  the  reported  facts  is  made 
for  June,  1893,  June,  1894,  and  each  succeeding  month  to  and  includ- 
ing May,  1895.  Of  the  establishments  reporting  these  facts,  86  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  and  textile  products  and  57 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  metals  and  metallic  products.  The 
establishments  engaged  in  these  two  lines  of  production  constituted 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  reporting. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  employees  and  the 
amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  establishments  reporting  in  June,  1893, 
June,  1894,  and  in  each  succeeding  month  to  and  including  May,  1895, 
with  the  percentages  of  increase  or  decrease. 

EMPLOYEES  AND  WAGES,  JUNE,  1888,  AND  JUNE,  3894,  TO  MAY.  1895. 

[Each  percentage  of  decrease  or  increase  after  Jnne,  1894,  indicates  the  decrease  or  increase  since 

Jane,  1894.] 


Month. 


Jane,  1893 

June,  1894 

July,  1894 

August,  1894... 
Sept<>niber,  1894 
October,  1894. . . 
November,  1894 
Decemlx^r,  1894 
January,  1895.. 
February,  1895. 

March,  1895 

April,  1895 

May,  1895 


Employees. 


Average 
number. 


35, 457 
31,867 
31, 843 
32, 218 
33, 140 
33, 933 
34,853 
34, 186 
34.  506 
34,684 
35,138 
36,594 
37, 057 


Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 


1.1 
4.0 
6.5 
9.4 
7.3 

O.  i> 

8.9 
10.3 
14.9 
16.3 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


10.2 


Amount. 


$1, 086. 537 

907.558 

868, 319 

922.860 

938, 154 

1, 004. 121 

971,822 

1. 003, 131 

941,373 

955,646 

1,068,703 

1, 081, 228 

1, 139, 174 


Wages. 


Per  cent 

of  ID- 
creaso. 


Per  cent 
of  de- 
crease. 


1.7 

3.4 

10.6 

7.1 

10. 5 

3.7 

5.3 

17.8 

19.1 

25.5 


16.5 
4.3 


The  figures  secured  from  the  93  establishments  in  39  general  indus- 
tries, showing  the  value  of  their  products  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1895,  when  compared  with  similar  figures  from  the  same  establishmeuts 
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as  well  as  the  custom,  would  have  made  a  liiriug  by  the  month.  Upon 
this  i>oint  the  instruction  to  the  jury  was  right,  and  the  verdict  justilied 
by  the  evidence. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  an  employee  who  has  been  wrongfully  dis- 
charged to  seek  other  employment,  and  thus  diminish  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  him,  he  is  not  required,  as  a  condition  of  recovery^  to  show 
that  he  has  made  such  endeavor  and  failed.  The  burden  is  on  the 
defendant  to  show  that  he  could,  by  diligence,  have  obtained  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Whatever  compensation  may  have  been  received  in 
such  employment  is  also  to  be  shown  by  the  defendant  in  mitigation 
of  damages;  otherwise  the  damages  will  be  measured  by  the  salary  or 
wages  agreed  to  be  paid. 


Sunday  Labor— Barbers— Constitutionality  op  Statute— 
Ux parte  Jentzsch,  44  Pa<sific  Reporter ^page  803. — This  case  was  brought 
before  the  supreme  court  of  California  on  a  petition  by  Leo  Jentzsch  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  Hecure  his  discharge  from  custody  under  a 
conviction  for  violation  of  section  310J  of  the  Penal  Code,  prohibiting 
barbers  from  keeping  open  their  places  of  business  or  working  at  their 
trade  on  Sundays  after  12  o'clock  noon.  The  court  rendered  its  decision 
April  17,  1896,  declaring  the  above  section  unconstitutional,  and  firom 
its  opinion,  delivered  by  Judge  Henshaw,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Petitioner  was  convicted  under  section  310J  of  the  Penal  Code,  which 
is  a  new  section,  enacted  in  1895,  and  which  provides  as  follows: 
"  Every  person  who  as  proprietor,  manager,  lessee,  employee,  or  agent 
keeps  open  or  conducts,  or  causes  to  be  kept  open  or  conducted,  any 
barber  shop,  bath  house  and  barber  shop,  barber  shop  of  a  bathing 
establishment,  or  hair-dressing  establishment,  or  any  place  for  shaving 
or  hair  dressing  used  and  conducted  in  connection  with  any  other  place 
of  business  or  resort,  or  who  engages  at  work  or  labor  as  a  barber  in 
any  such  shop  or  establishment  on  Sunday,  or  on  a  legal  holiday,  after 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  m.  of  said  day,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor." 

It  is  contended  that  the  section  is  a  violation  of  the  following  con- 
stitutional provisions: 

Article  1,  §  1 :  ^'AIl  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and 
have  certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and 
defending  life  and  liberty;  acquiring,  possessing  and  protectliig  prop- 
erty; and  pursuing  and  obtaining  safety  and  happiness." 

Article  1,  §  21:  "No  spe<5ial  privileges  or  immunities  shall  ever  be 
granted  wbich  may  not  be  altered,  revoked  or  repealed  by  the  legisla- 
ture; nor  shall  any  citizen,  or  class  of  citizens,  be  granted  privileges 
or  immunities  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not  be  granted  to  all 
citizens." 

Article  4,  §  25,  subsecs.  2,  33:  "The  legislature  shall  not  pass  local 
or  special  laws  in  any  of  the  following  enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say: 
Second.  For  the  punishment  of  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  "In  all 
cases  where  a  general  law  can  be  made  applicable." 

Inconstruing  so-called  "  Sunday  laws"  courts  have  variously  regarded 
them,  some  from  a  religious  view,  others  from  a  secular,  and  still  others 
from  an  anomalous  commingling  of  both.  In  this  State  they  have  never 
been  upheld  from  a  religious  standpoint.    Under  a  constitution  which 
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gaaranties  to  all  eqnal  liberty  of  religion  and  conscience,  any  law 
which  forbids  an  act  not  in  itself  contra  bouos  mores,  because  that  act 
is  repugnant  to  the  beliefs  of  one  religious  sect,  of  necessity  interferes 
with  the  liberty  of  those  who  hold  to  other  beliefs  or  to  none  at  all. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  belief  is  preserved  alike  to  the  followers  of 
Christ,  to  Buddhist,  and  Mohammedan,  to  all  who  think  that  their 
tenets  alone  are  illumined  by  the  light  of  divine  truth ;  but  it  is  equally 
preserved  to  the  skeptic,  agnostic,  atheist,  and  infidel,  who  says  in  his 
heart,  ^^  There  is  no  Ood."  So  it  has  come  to  be  the  established  rule  in 
this  State  to  view  and  construe  such  laws  as  civil  and  secular  enact- 
ments. Thus  construed,  these  laws,  when  decreed  valid,  are  upheld  as 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  police  power,  as  an  exercise  of  the  legislative 
prerogative  to  regulate  the  relations,  contracts,  intercourse,  and  busi- 
ness of  society  at  large,  and  its  particular  members  with  respect  to 
each  other.  Herein  it  is  held  that  the  legislature  may  pass  laws  for  the 
preservation  of  health  and  the  promotion  of  good  morals^-propositions 
which  are  indisputable 

Says  Mr.  Justice  Field,  in  Ex  parte  Newman,  9  Cal.,  518 :  ^'  Labor  is  a 
necessity,  imposed  by  the  condition  of  our  race,  and  to  protect  labor  is 
the  highest  office  of  our  laws.''  It  is  this  language  which  respondent 
quotes  and  relies  upon  in  support  of  the  validity  of  this  penal  statute. 
Upon  the  question  thus  presented  of  the  proper  limits  of  the  police 
power  much  might  be  written,  and  much,  indeed,  will  have  to  be  writ- 
ten, ere  just  bounds  are  set  to  its  exercise.  But  in  this  case  neither 
time  i>ermits  nor  necessity  demands  the  consideration.  Still  it  may  be 
suggested  in  passing  that  our  Government  was  not  designed  to  be 
paternal  in  form.  We  are  a  self-governing  people,  and  our  just  pride  is 
that  our  laws  ate  made  by  us  as  well  as  for  us.  Every  individual  citi- 
zen is  to  be  allowed  so  much  liberty  as  may  exist  without  impairment 
of  the  equal  rights  of  his  fellows.  Our  institutions  are  founded  upon 
the  conviction  that  we  are  not  only  capable  of  self-government  as  a 
community,  but,  what  is  the  logical  necessity,  that  we  are  capable,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  individual  self-government.  If  this  conviction  shall 
prove  ill  founded,  we  have  built  our  house  upon  sand.  The  spirit  of  a 
system  such  as  ours  is  therefore  at  total  variance  with  that  which,  more 
or  less  veiled,  still  shows  in  the  paternalism  of  other  nations. 

It  may  be  injurious  to  health  to  eat  bread  before  it  is  twenty-four 
hours  old,  yet  it  would  strike  us  with  surprise  to  see  the  legislature 
making  a  crime  of  the  sale  of  fresh  bread.  We  look  with  disfavor 
upon  such  legislation  as  we  do  upon  the  enactment  of  sumptuary  laws. 
We  do  not  even  punish  a  man  for  his  vices,  unless  they  be  practiced 
openly,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  spread  of  corruption  or  to  breaches  of  the 
peace  or  to  public  scandal.  In  brief,  we  give  to  the  individual  the 
utmost  ][)os8ible  amount  of  personal  liberty,  and,  with  that  guaranteed 
him,  he  is  treated  as  a  person  of  responsible  judgment,  not  as  a  child 
in  his  nonage,  and  is  left  free  to  work  out  his  destiny  as  impulse,  edu- 
cation, training,  heredity,  and  environment  direct  him.  So,  while  the 
police  power  is  one  whose  proper  use  makes  most  potently  for  good,  in 
its  undefined  scope  and  inordinate  exercise  lurks  no  small  danger  to  the 
Bepublic,  for  the  difficulty  which  is  exi>erienced  in  defining  its  just 
limits  and  bounds  affords  a  temptation  to  the  legislature  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  citizens  with  experimental  laws  none  the  less  dan- 
gerous because  well  meant.  We  think  the  act  under  consideration 
gives  plain  evidence  of  such  encroachment.  It  is  sought  to  be  upheld 
by  the  argument  that  it  is  a  police  regulation ;  that  it  seeks  to  protect 
labor  against  the  oppression  of  capital.    The  people  have  passed  the 
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law ;  let  not  the  courts  interfere  with  it.    If  the  x>eople  are  dissatisfied 
they  may  amend  or  repeal  it. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  where  or  how  this  law  protects  labor  from  the 
unjust  exactions  of  capital.  A  man's  constitutional  liberty  means  more 
than  his  personal  freedom.  It  means,  with  many  other  rights,  his  right 
freely  to  labor,  and  to  own  the  fruits  of  his  toil.  It  is  a  curious  law  for 
the  protection  of  labor  which  punishes  the  laborer  for  working.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  this  law  does.  The  laboring  barber,  engaged  in 
a  most  respectable,  useful,  and  cleanly  pursuit,  is  singled  out  from  the 
thousands  of  his  fellows  in  other  employments  and  told  that,  willy  uilly, 
he  shall  not  work  upon  holidays  and  Sundays  after  12  o'clock  noon. 
His  wishes,  tastes,  or  necessities  are  not  consulted.  If  he  labors,  he  is 
a  criminal.  Such  protection  to  labor,  carried  a  little  further,  would 
send  him  from  the  jail  to  the  poorhouse.  How  comes  it  that  the  legis- 
lative eye  was  so  keen  to  discern  the  needs  of  the  oppressed  barber,  and 
yet  was  blind  to  his  toiling  brethren  in  other  vocations f  Steam-car 
and  street-car  operatives  toil  through  long  and  weary  Sunday  hours; 
so  do  mill  and  factory  hands.  There  is  no  Sunday  period  of  rest,  and 
no  protection  for  the  overworked  employees  of  our  daily  papers.  Do 
these  not  need  rest  and  protection  t  The  bare  suggestion  of  these  con- 
siderations shows  the  injustice  and  inequality  of  this  law.  In  brief, 
whether  or  not  a  general  law  to  promote  rest  from  labor  in  all  business 
vocations  may  be  upheld  as  within  the  due  exercise  of  the  police  power 
as  imposing  for  its  welfare  a  needed  period  of  repose  upon  the  whole 
community,  a  law  such  as  this  certainly  can  not.  A  law  is  not  always 
general  because  it  operates  upon  all  within  a  class.  There  must  be 
back  of  that  a  substantial  reason  why  it  is  made  to  operate  only  upon 
a  class,  and  not  generally  upon  all.  As  was  said  in  Pasadena  v.  Simp- 
son, 91  Gal.,  238,  27  Pac,  604:  ^'The  conclusion  is  that,  although  a  law 
is  general  and  constitutional  when  it  applies  equally  to  all  persons 
embraced  in  a  class  founded  upon  some  natural  or  intrinsic  or  consti- 
tutional distinction,  it  is  not  general  or  constitutional  if  it  confers 
particular  privileges  or  imposes  peculiar  disabilities  or  burdensome  con- 
ditions in  the  exercise  of  a  common  right  upon  a  class  of  persons  arbi- 
trarily selected  from  the  general  body  of  those  who  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  law." 

And  in  Darcy  v.  City  of  San  Jose,  104  Cal.,  642,  38  Pac.,  500:  "  The 
classification,  however,  must  be  founded  upon  differences  which  are 
either  defined  by  the  constitution  or  natural,  and  which  will  suggest  a 
reason  which  might  rationally  be  held  to  justify  the  diversity  of  legis- 
lation." In  the  case  of  our  cities  the  constitution  itself  decrees  a  clas- 
sification by  population,  and  the  differing  exigencies  of  municipal 
government  require  that  laws  operating  upon  any  class  should  be  held 
general;  otherwise  the  constitutional  scheme  itself  is  overthrown. 
But  in  a  law  such  as  this  no  reason  has  been  or  can  be  shown  why  the 
followers  of  one  useful  and  unobjectionable  employment  should  be 
debarred  from  the  right  to  labor  upon  certain  days,  and  others  in  like 
classes  of  employment  be  not  so  debarred.  If  it  be  constitutional  to 
single  out  one  such  class,  and  debar  its  members  from  the  right  to  labor 
on  one  day  in  the  week,  it  would  be  constitutional  to  prohibit  them  from 
following  their  vocation  upon  six  d^ys  of  the  week.  When  any  one 
such  class  is  singled  out  and  put  under  the  criminal  ban  of  a  law  such 
as  this,  the  law  not  only  is  special,  unjust,  and  unreasonable  in  its 
operation,  but  it  works  an  invasion  of  individual  liberty — the  liberty  of 
free  labor,  which  it  pretends  to  protect.  Here  •  ♦  •  the  desig- 
nated class  is  based  upon  no  distinction,  and,  as  is  said  by  Judge 
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Gooley:  '^Everyone  has  a  right  to  demand  that  he  be  governed  by 
general  rules;  and  a  special  statute  that  singles  his  case  out  as  one  to 
be  regulated  by  a  different  law  from  that  which  is  applied  in  all  simi- 
lar cases  would  not  be  legitimate  legislation,  but  an  arbitrary  man- 
date, unrecognized  by  the  law.''    The  prisoner  is  discharged. 


StJNDAY  Labor— Barbers— Constitutionality  of  Statute— 

State  V.  Oranneman.  33  Southwestern  Reporter^  page  784, — William 
Granneman  was  convicted  in  the  St.  Louis  court  of  criminal  corrections 
of  plying  his  trade  as  a  barber  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  the  act 
approved  March  18,  1895,  and  from  the  judgment  of  said  court  be 
appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri. 
The  act  under  which  the  conviction  was  had  reads  as  follows: 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  barberiug  on  Sunday. 

Sec.  2.  Anyone  found  guilty  of  violating  the  first  section  of  this  act 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  fifteen  nor  more  than 
thirty  days,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

January  21, 1896,  the  supreme  court  rendered  its  decision  in  this 
case,  declaring  the  above  act  unconstitutional  and  reversing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  lower  court.  From  the  opinion  of  said  court,  delivered  by 
Judge  Burgess,  the  following  is  quoted: 

Defendant's  first  contention  is  that  the  act  of  the  general  assembly, 
under  which  the  conviction  was  had,  is  in  conflict  with  section  53,  arti- 
cle 4,  of  the  constitution  of  this  State,  and  therefore  void. 

The  section  of  the  constitution  with  which  it  is  claimed  the  law  is 
in  conflict  provides  that  ''the  general  assembly  shall  not  pass  any 
local  or  special  law.  •  •  •  And  where  a  general  law  can  be  made 
applicable,  no  local  or  special  law  shall  be  enacted;  and  whether  a 
general  law  could  have  been  made  applicable  in  any  case  is  hereby 
declared  a  judicial  question,  and  as  such  shall  be  judicially  determined, 
without  regard  to  any  legislative  assertion  on  that  subject." 

Barbering  is  laboring,  and  the  object  of  the  act  is  to  enforce  an 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  to  prohibit  that  kind  of  labor  on  that 
day.  The  policy  of  our  laws  is  to  compel  the  observance  of  Sunday 
as  a  day  of  rest,  and  if  this  may  be  done  by  a  general  law,  applicable 
alike  to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  labor,  then  the  act  falls  within  the 
inhibition  of  the  paragraph  of  the  constitution  quoted,  which  prohibits 
the  legislature  from  passing  any  local  or  special  law,  where  a  general 
law  can  be  made  applicable.  That  a  general  law  prohibiting  all  kinds 
of  labor  on  Sunday  may  not  only  be  passed,  but  that  we  have  such  a 
law  now  upon  our  statute  book,  is  indisputable.  1  Rev.  St.  1889,  §  3852. 
The  fact  that  laboring  on  Sunday  may  be  prohibited  by  proper  legisla- 
tion, as  a  police  regulation,  does  not  place  the  act  beyond  or  without 
the  inhibition  of  thie  constitution. 

If  the  act  is  valid,  then  why  may  not  the  legislature  by  one  act  pro- 
hibit the  farmer  from  laboring  on  Sunday,  by  another  a  blacksmith,  and 
so  on  until  all  kinds  of  labor  on  that  day  are  prohibited  1  Clearly,  this 
may  be  done  by  a  general  law  embracing  all  kinds  of  labor.    The  object 
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of  the  coDStitution  is  manifest.  It  was  to  prohibit  special  aud  local  lei^s- 
lation,  and  to  substitute  general  law  in  place  of  it,  wherever  by  a  gen- 
eral law  the  same  euds  could  be  accomplished.  While  we  recognize  the 
wholesome  rule  that  the  invalidity  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in 
conformity  with  tbe  mandates  of  the  constitution  should  appear  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt  before  we  assume  to  pronounce  it  void,  there  is  still 
another  rule,  alike  obligatory  on  us,  which  requires  us  to  pronounce  such 
a  law  invalid  when  it  clearly  appears  to  be  so  by  reason  of  its  being  in 
conflict  with  the  constitution.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the  law  is  invsdid, 
because  in  conflict  with  the  constitution.  The  judgment  is  reversed, 
and  defendant  discharged. 


Sunday  Labor — Barbers — Constitutionality  op  Statute— 
People  V,  Ravnor.  43  Northeastern  Beporter^page  541. — Henry  J.  Havnor 
was  convicted  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  barber  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York  after  1  o'clock  p.  m.  on  Sunday  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  chapter  823  of  the  acts  of  1895.  The  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
was  affirmed  by  the  appellate  division  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York  aud  the  defendant  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State, 
which  rendered  its  decision  April  14, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgments 
of  the  lower  courts.  The  following  is  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  said 
court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Vann: 

The  main  ground  upon  which  the  defendant  asks  us  to  reverse  the 
judgment  against  him  is  that  the  statute  under  which  he  was  convicted 
is  in  conflict  with  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  provides 
that  ''no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law.''  Const.,  art.  1,  §  6.  The  statute  in  question,  enti- 
tled "An  act  to  regulate  barbering  on  Sunday,"  provides  that  "any 
person  who  carries  on  or  engages  in  the  business  of  shaving,  hair  cut- 
ting or  other  work  of  a  barber  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ♦  •  •  provided  that  in  the  city  of 
New  York  and  the  village  of  Saratoga  Springs  barber  shops  •  •  • 
may  be  kept  open  and  the  work  of  a  barber  performed  therein  until  one 
o'clock  of  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  of  the  week."  Laws  1895,  c. 
823.  The  defendant  claims  that  this  statute  deprives  him  to  a  certain 
extent  of  his  "liberty,"  by  preventing  him  from  carrying  on  a  lawful 
calling  as  he  wishes,  and  also  of  his  "property,"  by  preventing  the  free 
use  of  his  premises,  tools,  and  labor,  and  thus  rendering  them  less 
productive.  It  is  not  claimed  that  his  occupation  is  of  a  noisy  nature, 
or  that  he  so  carried  on  his  business  as  to  disturb  the  x^eace,  quiet,  and 
good  order  of  the  neighborhood,  or  that  the  act  for  which  he  was  con- 
victed, if  done  on  any  day  of  the  week  other  than  the  first,  or  at  any 
hour  of  that  day  prior  to  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  would  have  been 
a  violation  of  law.  Nor  is  it  claimed  that  the  conviction  was  author- 
ized by  the  common  law,  or  that  it  was  based  upon  any  statute  except 
the  one  above  cited,  and,  indeed,  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  special 
sessions  expressly  refers  to  that  act,  and  adjudges  the  defendant  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  because  he  violated  its  command. 

The  phrase  "due  process  of  law"  is  not  satisfied  by  a  judgment 
pronounced,  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard,  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  statute,  unless  that 
statute  accords  with  the  provisions  of  the  fundamental  law.    In  a  broad 
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sense,  whatever  prevents  a  man  from  following  a  useftil  calling  is  an 
invasion  of  his  ** liberty,"  and  whatever  prevents  him  from  freely  UMing 
his  lands  or  chattels  is  a  deprivation  of  his  ** property. '^  Yet,  during 
th^  history  of  onr  State,  many  laws  have  been  passed  which,  to  some 
extent,  have  interfered  with  the  right  to  liberty  and  property ;  but  their 
accord  with  the  constitution  has  seldom  been  questioned,  and,  when 
questioned,  has  been  generally  sustained.  The  power  of  taxation,  the 
right  to  preserve  the  public  health,  to  protect  the  public  morals,  and 
to  provide  for  the  public  safety,  may  interfere  somewhat  with  both  lib- 
erty and  property,  yet  proper  statutes  to  effect  these  ends  have  never 
been  held  to  invade  the  guaranties  of  the  constitution.  While  the  con- 
finement of  the  insane  or  of  those  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases 
infringes  ux>on  personal  liberty,  and  the  destruction  of  buildings  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  fire,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent  d(im;iin, 
and  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals  encroach  upon  the  right  to 
property,  still  the  proper  exercise  of  these  powers,  under  the  authority 
of  the  legislature,  although  constant  and  known  of  all  men,  gives  rise 
to  no  question  of  moment  under  the  constitution.  The  sanction  for 
these  apparent  trespasses  upon  private  rights  is  found  in  the  principle 
that  every  man's  liberty  and  property  is,  to  some  extent,  subject  to  the 
general  welfare,  as  each  person's  interest  is  presumed  to  be  promoted 
by  that  which  promotes  the  interest  of  all.  Dependent  upon  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  great  police  power,  so  universally  recognized,  but  so  diffl- 
cult  to  define,  which  guards  the  health,  the  welfare,  and  the  safety  of 
the  public.  While  this  power  may  not  be  employed  ostensibly  for  the 
common  good,  but  really  for  an  ulterior  purpose,  when  its  object  and 
effect  are  manifestly  in  the  public  interest,  as  was  said  in  the  Jacobs 
Case,  "  it  is  very  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  ♦  •  •  under  it 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  and  the  use  of  property  may  be  regulated 
so  as  to  interfere,  to  some  extent,  with  the  freedom  of  the  one  and  the 
enjoyment  of  the  other."  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  legislature 
has  the  right,  generally,  to  determine  what  laws  are  needed  to  preserve 
the  public  health  and  protect  the  public  safety,  yet  its  discretion  in  this 
respect  is  not  wholly  without  limit,  for  onr  courts  have  been  steadfast 
in  holding  that  the  statute  must  have  some  relation  to  the  general  wel- 
fare; that  the  purpose  to  be  reached  must  be  a  public  purpose,  and  that 
<Hhe  law  must  in  fact  be  a  police  law."  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
''an  act  to  improve  the  public  health  by  prohibiting  the  manufacture 
of  cigars  and  preparation  of  tobacco  in  any  form  in  tenement  houses 
in  certain  cases  "  (Laws  1884,  c.  272)  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  did 
not  tend  to  promote  the  public  health,  and  that  this  was  not  the  end 
actually  aimed  at.  For  the  same  reason  ^'  an  act  to  prevent  deception 
in  sales  of  dairy  products"  (Laws  1884,  c.  202)  was  declared  to  conflict 
with  the  constitution,  as  it  absolutely  prohibited  an  innocent  industry 
that  was  not  fraudulently  conducted,  solely  for  the  reason  that  it  com- 
peted with  another,  and  might  reduce  the  price  of  an  article  of  food. 
In  a  recent  case  an  act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  article  of  food,  upon 
the  inducement  that  something  would  be  given  to  the  purchaser  as  a 
premium  or  reward  (Laws  1887,  c.  691),  was  held  to  be  an  unauthor- 
ized invasion  of  the  rights  of  property  and  an  improper  exercise  of  the 
police  x>ower  of  the  8tate.  It  was  expressly  declared  in  that  case  that 
the  courts  must  be  able  to  see,  upon  a  perusal  of  the  enactment,  that 
there  is  some  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  connection  between  it  and  the 
common  good,  and  that,  unless  such  relation  exists,  the  statute  can 
not  be  upheld  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power.  Subject,  however,  to 
the  limitation  that  the  real  object  of  the  statute  must  appear,  upon 
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inspection,  to  have  a  reasonable  connection  with  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  the  exercise  of  the  police  x)Ower  by  the  legislature  is  well  estab- 
lished as  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution.  When  thus  exercised, 
even  if  the  eflFect  is  to  interfere  to  some  extent  with  the  use  of  property 
or  the  prosecution  of  a  lawful  pursuit,  it  is  not  regarded  as  an  appropria- 
tion of  property  or  an  encroachment  upon  liberty,  because  the  preser- 
vation of  order  and  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare,  so  essential  to 
organized  society,  of  necessity  involve  some  sacrifice  of  natural  rights. 

The  vital  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  real  purpose  of  the 
statute  under  consideration  has  a  reasonable  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic health,  welfare,  or  safety.  The  object  of  the  act,  as  gathered  from 
its  title  and  text,  was  to  regulate  the  prosecution  of  a  particular  trade 
on  Sunday,  by  prohibiting  it  Irom  being  carried  on  as  a  business  on 
that  day,  except  in  two  localities,  to  which  the  prohibition  applies  only 
after  a  certain  hour.  It  does  not  require  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath as  a  holy  day,  or  in  any  sense  as  a  religious  institution,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  the  entire  day  is  left  open  to  all  secular 
employments  but  one,  and  a  part  of  the  day,  in  certain  places,  to  that 
There  is  nothing  in  the  act  to  prevent  the  defendant  from  carrying  on 
his  trade  ^4n  auy  manner  or  in  any  place  that  he  pleases.  He  is 
simply  prohibited  from  carrying  on  that  trade  upon  Sunday."  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  not  simply  on  account 
of  the  obligations  of  religion,  but  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation,  has 
been  recoguized  for  time  out  of  mind  both  by  the  legislature  and  the 
courts.  Statutes  passed  upon  the  subject  while  we  were  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  under  the  various  constitutions  in  force  since 
our  organization  as  a  State,  have,  so  far  as  appears,  been  uniformly 
enforced  by  the  courts.  Similar  laws  in  other  States,  and  especially 
those  which  require  the  closing  of  places  of  business  on  Sunday,  have 
generally  been  sustained. 

While  questions  have  been  raised  as  to  noiseless  and  inoffensive  occu- 
pations that  can  be  carried  on  by  one  individual  without  requiring  the 
services  of  others,  as  well  as  to  x>ersons  who  observe  the  seventh  instead 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  still  the  rule  is  believed  to  be  general 
throughout  the  Union,  although  not  generaUy  enforced,  that  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life  shall  be  suspended  on  Sunday,  in  order  that  thereby 
the  physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  people  may  be  advanced.  The 
inconvenience  to  some  is  not  regarded  as  an  argument  against  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  statute,  as  that  is  an  incident  to  all  general  laws. 
Sunday  statutes  have  been  sustained  as  constitutional  almost  without 
exception;  the  most  notable  instance  to  the  contrary  (Ex  parte  !New- 
man,  9  CaL,  502),  decided  by  a  divided  court  in  an  early  day  in  Califor- 
nia, having  been  subsequently  overruled  by  the  courts  of  that  State 
(Ex  parte  Andrews,  18  Cal.,  685;  Ex  parte  Koser,  60  Cal.,  202).  The 
leading  case  in  our  own  State  upon  the  subject  is  that  of  Lindenmuller 
V.  People  (33  Barb.,  548),  in  which  Judge  Allen  discussed  the  common 
law,  as  well  as  legislation  affecting  the  Sabbath,  with  great  force  and 
clearness.  He  held,  in  substance,  that  the  body  of  the  constitution 
recognizes  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest,  and  an  institution  to  be  respected, 
by  not  counting  it  as  a  part  of  the  time  aUowed  to  the  governor  for 
examiuing  bills  submitted  for  his  appoval;  that  the  Sabbath  exists  as 
a  day  of  rest  by  the  common  law,  without  the  necessity  of  legislative 
action  to  establish  it;  and  that  the  legislature  has  the  right  to  regu- 
late its  observance  as  a  civil  and  political  institution.  That  case  was 
expressly  approved  in  Neuendorff  v.  Duryea  (69  N.  Y.,  557, 561, 663),  and 
WM  referred  to  as  one  ^^  which  has  never  been  questioned  in  a  court  of 
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higher  or  equal  authority ,''  and  **a8  declariug  the  law  of  this  State.'' 
It  was  cited  with  approval  in  People  v.  Moses  (140  JN".  Y.,  214,  215;  35 
N.  E.,  499),  where  Judge  Earl,  speaking  for  a  majority  of  the  court,  said : 
^^The  Christian  Sabbath  is  one  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  State, 
and  that  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  x>eople,  and  the  peace,  quiet,  and  good  order 
of  society,  has  authority  to  regulate  its  observance  and  prevent  its 
desecration  by  any  appropriate  legislation,  is  unquestioned."  While 
works  of  charity  and  necessity  have  usually  been  excepted  from  the 
effect  of  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath,  and  sometimes,  also,  those  per- 
sons who  keep  another  day  of  the  week,  still  quiet  pursuits  have  not, 
even  when  they  can  be  carried  on  without  the  labor  of  others,  because 
general  respect  and  observance  of  the  day,  so  far  as  practicable,  have 
been  deemed  essential  to  the  interest  of  the  public,  including  as  a  part 
thereof,  those  who  prefer  not  to  keep  the  day,  as  their  health  and  morals 
are  entitled  to  protection,  even  against  their  will,  the  same  as  those  of 
any  other  class  in  the  community.  According  to  the  common  judgment 
of  civilized  men,  public  economy  requires,  for  sanitary  reasons,  a  day 
of  general  rest  from  labor,  and  the  day  naturally  selected  is  that 
regarded  as  sacred  by  the  greatest  number  of  citizens,  as  this  causes 
the  least  inconvenience  through  interference  with  business.  (Linden- 
muUer  t?.  People,  supra.) 

It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  State  to  have  strong,  robust,  healthy  citi- 
zens, capable  of  self-support,  of  bearing  arms,  and  of  adding  to  the 
resources  of  the  country.  Laws  to  effect  this  purpose,  by  protecting 
the  citizen  from  overwork,  and  requiring  a  general  day  of  rest  to 
restore  his  strength  and  preserve  his  health,  have  an  obvious  connection 
with  the  public  welfare.  Independent  of  any  question  relating  to 
morals  or  religion,  the  physical  welfare  of  the  citizen  is  a  subject  of 
such  primary  importance  to  the  State,  and  has  such  a  direct  relation 
to  the  general  good,  as  to  make  laws  tending  to  promote  that  object 
proper  under  the  police  power,  and  hence  valid  under  the  constitution, 
which  *'  presupposes  its  existence,  and  is  to  be  construed  with  reference 
to  that  fact."  ( Village  of  Carthage  v.  Frederick,  122  N.  Y.,  268, 273 ;  25 
N.  E.,  480.)  The  statute  under  discussion  tends  to  effect  this  result, 
because  it  requires  persons,  engaged  in  a  kind  of  business  that  takes 
many  hours  each  day,  to  refrain  from  carrying  it  on  during  one  day  in 
seven.  This  affords  an  opportunity,  recurring  at  regular  intervals,  for 
rest,  needed  both  by  the  employer  and  the  employed,  and  the  latter,  at 
least,  may  not  have  the  power  to  observe  a  day  of  rest  without  the  aid 
of  legislation.  As  Mr.  Tiedeman  says,  in  his  work  on  Police  Powers: 
"  If  the  law  did  not  interfere,  the  feverish,  intense  desire  to  acquire 
wealth,  •  •  •  inciting  a  relentless  rivalry  and  competition,  would 
ultimately  prevent  not  only  the  wage  earners,  but  likewise  the  capital- 
ists and  employers  themselves,  from  yielding  to  the  warnings  of  nature, 
and  obeying  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  by  resting  periodically  from 
labor."  (Tied.  Lim.,  181.)  As  barbers  generally  work  more  hours  each 
day  than  most  men,  the  legislature  may  well  have  concluded  that  legis- 
lation was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  tlfeir  health.  We  think  that 
this  statute  was  intended  and  is  adapted  to  promote  the  public  health, 
and  thereby  to  serve  a  public  purpose  of  the  utmost  importance,  by 
promoting  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  it  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  legislative  power  by 
depriving  anyone  of  liberty  or  property  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant,  however,  criticiaea  t\^^  ^ft.^\»L 
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qnestion  as  class  legislation,  and  claims  that  it  is  invalid  under  the  foar- 
teenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  because  it 
denies  to  barbers  who  do  not  reside  in  New  York  or  Saratoga  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws.  That  amendment  does  not  relate  to  territorial 
arrangements  made  for  diU'erent  portions  of  a  State,  nor  to  legislation 
which,  in  carrying  out  a  public  purpose,  is  limited  in  its  operation, 
but,  within  the  sphere  of  its  operation,  affects  alike  all  persons  simi- 
larly situated.  It  was  not  designed  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
the  police  power  by  the  State  for  the  protection  of  health,  or  the 
preservation  of  morals.  The  statute  treats  all  barbers  alike  within  the 
same  localities,  for  none  can  work  on  Sunday  outside  of  New  York  and 
Saratoga,  but  all  may  work  in  those  places  until  a  certain  hour.  All 
are,  therefore,  treated  alike  under  like  circumstances  and  conditions, 
both  in  the  privileges  conferred  and  in  the  liabilities  imposed.  (Hayes 
V.  Missouri,  120  U.  S.,  68;  7  Sup.  Ct.,  350.)  As  was  said  by  the  learned 
appellate  division  in  deciding  this  case:  ^^ If  the  legislature  has  power 
to  regulate  the  observance  and  prevent  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath, 
it  has  the  power  to  say  what  acts  in  the  different  localities  of  the  State 
it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable  that  an  act  in  one  locality,  thickly  settled,  should  be  prohibited, 
which  in  sparsely  settled  districts  of  the  State  could  be  allowed,  and 
for  this  reason  an  act  might  be  objectionable  in  one  district,  but  not  in 
another.  All  of  these  regulations  have  in  view  the  proper  observance 
of  the  day,  and  are  within  the  discretion  of  the  legislature." 

We  think  that  the  statute  violates  no  provision  of  either  the  Federal 
or  State  constitution,  and  that  the  judgment  appealed  from  should, 
therefore,  be  afiirmed. 

This  case  was  decided  by  a  divided  court,  and  strong  dissenting  opin- 
ions were  delivered  by  Judges  Gray  and  Bartlett. 


Validitt  op  Contracts  Making  the  Acceptance  op  Bbnepits 
PROM  Railway  Rbliep  Fund  by  Employees  a  Waiver  op  Claims 
POR  Personal  Injuries — Constitutionality  of  Statute — Shaver 
V.  Pennsylvania  Co.  71  Federal  Reporter^  page  931, — ^This  ^ase  was  tried 
in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  and 
the  decision  of  said  court  was  given  January  28,  1896.  The  opinion 
was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Eicks  and  contains  a  full  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.    The  following  language  is  quoted  therefrom  : 

This  suit  was  originally  instituted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
Lucas  County,  and,  by  due  proceedings  had,  was  removed  by  the 
defendant,  which  is  a  nonresident  corporation,  to  this  court.  The 
plaintiff  sues  to  recover  for  damages,  because  of  certain  negligence  of 
the  defendant  and  its  agents  in  failing  to  have  properly  filled  the  space 
between  the  ties  at  a  certain  junction  or  cross-over  in  said  county, 
by  reason  of  which  plaintiff's  foot  was  caught  while  undertaking  to 
uncouple  cars.  There  are  certain  other  acts  of  negligence  charged  in 
the  petition,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  consider.  Plaintiff'  claims 
permanent  injury,  and  damages  in  the  sum  of  $25,000. 

To  this  petition  the  defendant  filed  an  answer,  which,  after  denying 
the  negligent  acts  charged  in  the  petition,  set  up,  as  a  third  defense, 
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that  said  plaiDtiff,  at  the  time  he  ireceived  the  injuries  complained  of, 
was  a  member  of  the  Voluntary  Relief  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburg;  that  said  Voluntary  Belief  Department  is  an 
organization  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  managing  a 
fiindy  known  as  a  ^^  relief  fund,"  for  the  payment  of  definite  amounts  to 
employees  contributing  to  the  fund  who,  under  the  regulations,  are 
entitled  thereto  when  they  are  disabled  by  accident  or  sickness,  and,  in 
the  event  of  their  death,  to  their  relatives  or  other  beneficiaries  specified 
in  the  application  for  insurance;  that  said  relief  fund  is  formed  from 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  employees  of  the  road,  from  contributions 
given  by  said  defendant,  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  when  necessary  to 
make  up  any  deficit,  from  income  or  profits  derived  from  investments, 
or  profits  of  the  moneys  of  the  fund,  and  such  gifts  and  legacies  as 
may  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  fund.  The  regulations  governing  said 
Voluntary  Relief  Department  require  that  those  who  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  relief  fund  must  be  employees  in  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  and  be  known  as  members  of  the  relief  fund. 
Defendant,  further  answering,  says  that  no  employee  of  the  company 
is  required  to  become  a  member  of  said  relief  fund;  that  the  same  is 
purely  voluntary;  that  anyone  who  has  become  a  member  may  with- 
draw at  any  time,  upon  proper  notice;  that  contributions  from  such 
members  cease  by  so  withdrawing.  The  defendant  further  says  that 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  such  relief  fund  is  based  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  beneficiaries;  that  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1894,  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case,  being  in  the  employ  o{  the  defendant  company, 
applied  for  membership,  and  in  said  application  agreed  to  be  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  the  said  fund.  Defendant  further  says  that  the 
application  for  membership  was  approved  and  accepted  at  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  relief  department,  and  that  thereupon  said 
plaintiff  became  a  member  of  said  relief  fund.  Defendant  further  says 
that,  when  said  plaintiff  received  the  injuries  complained  of,  he  there- 
upon became  entitled  to  tlie  benefits  growing  out  of  his  membership  in 
said  relief  fund,  by  reason  of  the  injury  so  received  while  in  said  service; 
that  said  plaintiff  thereupon  immediately  applied  to  said  department 
for  such  benefits,  and  received  monthly  payments  therefrom,  amounting 
in  all  to  the  sum  of  $399,  until  the  commencement  of  this  action,  on  the 
25th  day  of  May,  1895.  Defendant  says  that  the  plaintiff',  in  his  appli- 
cation for  membership,  expressly  agreed  that,  should  he  bring  suit 
against  either  of  the  companies  now  associated  in  the  administration 
of  the  relief  department  for  damages  on  account  of  injury  or  death, 
X>ayment  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund  on  account  of  the  same  shall 
not  be  made  until  such  suit  is  discontinued,  or,  if  prosecuted  to  judg- 
ment or  compromise,  any  payment  of  judgment  or  amount  of  compro- 
mise shall  preclude  any  claim  upon  the  relief  fund  for  such  injury  or 
death.  Defendant  says  that,  the  plaintiff'having  commenced  suit  against 
the  defendant,  payments  to  the  plaintiff"  for  the  benefits  accruing  under 
said  contract  were  sus[)euded;  and  defendant  says  that  by  virtue  of 
the  agreement  aforesaid,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  plaintiff'  of  the 
benefits  from  said  relief  fund  on  account  of  said  injuries,  the  said 
defendant  thereupon  became  discharged  from  any  and  all  liability  to 
the  plaintiff  on  account  of  said  injuries.  The  plaintiff*  has  demurred 
to  this  answer.  He  contends,  first,  that  the  contract  set  up  in  the 
answer  is  invalid;  and,  next,  that  it  is  in  violation  of  an  act  of  the 
legislature  of  Ohio  passed  in  1890,  in  87  Ohio  Laws,  page  149. 

There  are  two  questions  to  be  detei  mined  ujmu  the  demurrer  thus 
interposed.    The  first  question  is  whether  this  contract  between  the 
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plaintiff  and  the  defendant  is  a  valid  one.  The  case,  as  presented  to 
the  court,  rests  entirely  upon  the  pleadings.  No  evidence  is  before  me, 
and  the  allegations  of  the  defendant's  answer  are  to  be  accepted  as  true 
by  the  plaintiff  having  demurred  thereto.  It  therefore  becomes  impor- 
tant to  emphasize  the  facts  thus  admitted.  They  are  that  the  plaintiff 
voluntarily  became  a  member  of  this  relief  department,  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  rules  and  regulations.  The  answer  further  distinctly 
avers,  and  the  demurrer  admits  it,  that,  by  his  application  in  writing 
to  become  a  member  of  such  relief  department,  the  plaintiff  agreed 
that  the  acceptance  by  him  of  benefits  from  the  relief  fund,  for  injury 
or  death,  should  operate  as  a  release  of  all  claims  for  damages  against 
said  defendant  arising  from  such  injury  or  death.  It  will  be  observed 
that  it  is  the  acceptance  of  benefits  from  this  relief  fund  which,  by  the 
agreement,  releases  the  railroad  company  from  a  claim  for  damages. 
If  the  employee  injured  does  not  accept  such  benefits,  but  chooses  to 
sue  for  damages,  his  right  of  action  is  unimpaired,  and  in  no  respect 
waived.  This  is  the  case  as  presented  by  the  pleadings  and  admitt^ 
facts.  It  is  not  the  question  of  whether  a  railroad  company,  by  con- 
tract with  its  employees,  can  exempt  itself  from  suits  for  personal  inju- 
ries caused  by  its  negligence.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  can  not  be  done. 
This  case  does  not  present  that  question,  neither  does  it  present  an 
issue  of  fact  as  to  whether  this  contract  for  insurance  is  a  voluntary 
one  or  not.  If  the  pleadings  and  evidence  in  a  case  should  show  that 
an  employee  entered  into  such  a  contract,  ignorant  of  its  terms,  or  when 
under  restraint  or  duress  or  compulsion,  the  court  would  then  be  author- 
ized, and  it  would  be  its  duty,  to  inquire  into  that  fact,  and  relieve 
against  any  wrong  of  that  nature.  But,  as  before  stated,  no  such 
question  is  now  in  any  way  presented.  The  pleadings  do  not  even  sug- 
gest, such  an  issue.  The  sole  question  is  whether,  under  the  admitt^ 
facts  already  stated,  this  contract  is  valid.  There  are  decisions  of  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  States  of  Iowa,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
State  courts  in  Ohio,  and  of  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio 
and  Maryland,  holding  such  contracts  legal  and  binding.  Under  this 
plan,  employees  of  raikoads  are  afforded  protection  by  a  species  of 
insurance.  This  sort  of  protection  is  not  available  to  them  in  ordinary 
insurance  companies,  except  at  such  high  cost  as  to  make  it  substantially 
unobtainable.  Members  sick  or  injured  are  entitled  to  benefits,  regard- 
less of  what  causes  their  temporary  disabilities.  They  will  thus  receive 
benefits  in  cases  where  no  claim  against  the  railroad  company  could  be 
made.  They  could  receive  benefits,  also,  in  cases  where  the  injury  was 
the  result  of  their  own  contributory  negligence,  or  of  that  of  fellow- 
servants  in  the  same  department  of  service,  in  both  of  which  cases,  as 
a  rule,  no  right  of  action  would  arise  against  their  employer.  Now,  if 
employees  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  contracts,  they  should 
have  the  right  to  make  them.  They  are  capable  of  deciding  for  them- 
selves whether  they  want  to  contract  for  such  protection.  It  is  not 
within  the  powers  of  a  legislature  to  assume  that  this  class  of  men  need 
paternal  legislation,  and  that,  therefore,  they  will  protect  them  by 
depriving  them  of  the  power  to  contract  as  other  men  may. 

At  this  point  in  its  opinion  the  court  cites  and  quotes  from  the  fol- 
lowing cases :  Johnson  v.  Railroad  Co.,  163  Pa.  St.  Reports,  p.  127,  and 
29  Atlantic  Reporter,  p.  854;  Donald  v.  Railroad  Co.,  61  Northwestern 
Reporter,  p.  971;  Puller  v.  Association,  67  Md.  Reports,  p.  433,  and  10 
Atlantic  Reporter,  p.  237;  Owens  v.  Railway  Co.,  35  Federal  Reporter, 
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p.  715,  and  Martin  v.  Bailroad  Co.,  41  Federal  Reporter,  p.  125.    The 
opinion  then  continues  as  follows : . 

In  view  of  these  authorities  and  of  the  reasons  given  in  support  of 
the  conclasions  reached,  I  feel  justified  in  holdiug  the  contract  in  tliis 
case  valid  and  binding  upon  the  plaintiff. 

The  next  question  to  be  determined  is  whether  the  act  of  1890  of  Ohio 
[87  Ohio  Laws,  p.  149]  is  constitutional.  The  latter  part  of  the  first 
section  of  said  act  reads  as  follows: 

^^And  no  railroad  company,  insurance  company,  or  association  of  other 
persons  shall  demand,  expect,  require  or  enter  into  auy  contract,  agree- 
ment or  stipulation  with  any  other  person  about  to  enter,  or  in  the 
employment  of  any  railroad  company  whereby  such  person  stipulates 
or  agrees  to  surrender,  or  waive  any  right  to  damages  against  any  rail- 
road company  thereafter  arising  from  x>6rsonal  injury  or  death,  or 
whereby  he  agrees  to  surrender  or  waive,  in  case  he  asserts  the  same, 
any  other  right  whatsoever,  and  all  such  stipulations  or  agreements 
shall  be  void.'^ 

This  act  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  Cox  v. 
Railway  Company  (33  Ohio  Law  J.),  April  22, 1895,  in  a  well-considered 
opinion  by  Judge  Dilatush,  of  the  Warren  County  court  of  common 
pleas;  and  the  court  reaches  that  conclusion  because  said  act  vio- 
lates section  1,  article  1,  of  the  bill  of  rights,  as  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  private  contract.  That  provision  of  the  bill  of  rights  is  as 
follows: 

^'AU  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  certain  inal- 
ienable rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defending  life 
and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and  defending  property,  and  seeking 
and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety.'' 

Article  2,  section  26,  of  the  constitution  of  Ohio,  provides: 

<^A11  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  uniform  operation  through- 
out the  State." 

The  act  under  consideration,  while  it  is  general  in  its  nature,  applies 
only  to  railroad  companies  and  their  employees,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
general  in  its  application,  and  does  not  operate  uniformly  on  all  classes 
of  citizens.  Under  this  statute  railroad  companies  are  prohibited  from 
making  contracts  which  other  corporations  in  the  State  are  allowed  to 
make. 

Article  1,  section  10,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  pro- 
hibits any  State  from  passing  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts. 

Article  8,  section  16,  of  the  bill  of  rights  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  pro- 
hibits making  any  law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

Article  2  of  the  Northwestern  Territorial  Government  (1787)  provides 
as  follows : 

"In  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and 
declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  have  force  in  said  Terri- 
tory that  shall  in  auy  manner  interfere  with  or  affect  private  contracts 
or  engagements  bona  fide  without  fraud,  previously  made." 

This  extract  from  the  ordinance  of  1787  shows  how  jealously  the 
right  of  personal  liberty  in  the  making  of  private  contracts  was  re- 
garded, and  how  carefully  any  restriction  of  said  right  was  restrained. 

The  act  under  .consideration  is  certainly  one  which  impairs  the  rights 

of  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Ohio  to  exercise  a  privilege  which 

is  dear  to  all  persons,  namely,  that  of  making  contracts  concerning 

their  own  labor  and  the  fruits  thereof,  and,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  such 

^contracts  already  made,  impairs  their  validity.     TU«  vi^e.^  ^ia^xss.^  \j^ 
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assume  that  a  large  class  of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  namely,  those 
employed  by  railroad  corporations,  are  incapable  of  making  contracts 
for  their  own  labor. 

As  hereinbefore  stated,  this  contract  shows  on  its  face,  not  only  that 
no  unfair  advantage  is  taken  of  these  employees,  but  that  the  contract, 
in  its  broadest  and  fullest  sense,  is  a  beneficent  one,  intended  for  their 
protection  and  assistance.  If  in  some  cases  it  proves  unsatisfactory  to 
the  employee  insured,  that  is  in  itself  no  evidence  that  the  contract  is 
of  an  unconscionable  nature,  or  unfair  in  its  provisions.  Neither  is  it  a 
sufficient  pretext  to  assume  that  all  such  contracts  need  the  supervision 
of  the  legislative  body,  or  that  so  large  a  class  of  citizens  should  be 
restricted  in  their  right  of  personal  liberty. 

The  Ohio  statute,  in  denying  to  the  employees  of  a  railroad  corpora- 
tion the  right  to  make  their  own  contracts  concerning  their  own  labor,  is 
depriving  them  of  ''liberty,"  and  of  the  right  to  exercise  the  privileges 
of  manhood,  ''without  due  process  of  law."  Being  directed  solely  to 
employees  of  railroads,  it  is  class  legislation  of  the  most  vicious  char- 
acter. Laws  must  be  not  only  uniform  in  their  application  throughout 
the  territory  over  which  the  legislative  jurisdiction  extends,  but  they 
must  apply  to  all  classes  of  citizens  alike.  There  can  not  be  one  law 
for  railroad  employee^,  another  law  for  employees  in  factories,  and 
another  law  for  employees  on  a  farm  or  the  highways.  Class  legislatinn 
is  dangerous.  Statutes  intended  to  favor  one  class  often  become  oppres- 
sive, tyrannical,  and  prescriptive  to  other  classes  never  intended  to  be 
affected  thereby;  so  that  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  learning  from 
experience,  wisely  provided  that  laws  should  be  general  in  their  nature 
and  uniform  throughout  the  State. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  first,  that  the  contract 
set  out  in  the  defendant's  answer  is  a  valid  contract;  and,  second,  that 
the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  which  declares  it  to  be  void  and 
invalid,  is  unconstitutional.  The  demurrer  to  the  answer  is  therefore 
overruled. 


Wages  Exempt  from  Garnishment — Chapman  et  at.  v.  Berry.  18 
Southern  Reporter,  page  918. — J.  P.  Berry  recovered  a  judgment  against 
Henry  Chapman  in  the  circuit  court  of  Hinds  County,  Miss.  A  writ 
of  garnishment  was  issued  April  8,  1895,  and  served  on  the  Alabama 
and  Vicksburg  Railroad  Company  on  the  same  day.  The  garnishee 
answered,  setting  up  that  at  the  time  the  garnishment  was  served  it 
owed  Chapman  $81,  and  during  the  month  of  April  Chapman's  wages 
amounted  to  $81  and  Chapman  drew  from  its  supply  car  supplies 
amounting  to  $56.65;  that  during  the  month  of  May  Chapman's 
wages  amounted  to  $81  and  he  drew  supplies  amounting  to  $74.25; 
that  Chapman's  wages  for  the  month  of  June  were  $81  and  he  drew 
supplies  amounting  to  $71 ;  that,  adding  the  amount  of  its  indebtedness 
to  Chapman  at  the  time  the  writ  was  served  to  the  balances  due  him 
from  month  to  month,  it  owed  him  $121  at  the  time  the  answer  was 
filed.  Chapman  claimed  the  amount  due  him  as  exempt,  under  section 
1963  subsection  10a  of  the  Code  of  1892,  which  reads  as  follows : 

And  the  following  property  shall  be  exempt  from  garnishment  or 
other  legal  process,  to  wit: 
(a)  Tie  wages  of  every  la\>otet  ot  \>fticsniiL  working  for  wages^  being. 
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the  bead  of  a  family,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  every 
other  person  to  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars. 

From  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  Berry, 
for  the  full  amount  of  all  the  wages  due  the  defendant,  Chapman,  at 
the  time  the  writ  of  garnishment  was  served,  and  what  became  due 
before  the  answer  was  filed,  less  $100,  defendant  and  the  railroad  com- 
pany appealed  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  The  decision  of  said 
court  was  rendered  October  28, 1895,  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court. 

The  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered  by  Judge  Woods,  contained  the 
following  language: 

In  the  case  at  bar  the  judgment  creditor  sought  to  tie  up  and  have 
applied  to  his  judgment  the  entire  monthly  wages  of  his  debtor  for 
three  or  four  months  under  one  writ  of  garnishment,  executed  in  April 
and  returnable  in  July,  less  $10<),  exem])t  as  wages.  This  view  was 
adopted  by  the  court  below,  and  judgment  was  entered  accordingly. 
The  action  was  erroneous  and  rests  upon  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  of  garnishment  as  contained  in  chapter  55,  Code  1892,  and 
in  failing  to  give  vital  efficacy  to  that  provision,  subdivision  a  of  the 
tenth  head  of  the  first  section  of  our  law  of  exempt  property,  found  in 
chapter  45  of  the  Code,  by  which  "the  wages  of  every  laborer  or  per- 
son working  for  wages,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  dollars,"  are  made  exempt  from  seizure  under  legal  process. 

The  humane  and  wise  purpose  of  this  exemption  law  was  to  secure, 
not  only  to  the  laborer,  but  the  family  of  which  he  was  head,  and  for 
which,  by  every  obligation,  legal  as  well  as  moral,  it  was  his  duty  to 
provide,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  His  wages,  by  law,  are 
set  apart  and  dedicated  to  that  righteous  end.  They  are  made  abso- 
lutely exempt  fW>m  seizure  under  legal  process,  and  we  must  give  our 
exemption  law  such  construction  as  will  carry  its  beneficent  designs 
into  effect.  The  chapter  on  garnishment  and  the  independent  chapter 
on  exemption  must  be  so  construed  as  to  give  harmonious  effeet  to 
both.  The  view  which  we  decline  to  follow  would  pracitically  render 
nugatory  this  salutary  provision  exempting  the  wages  of  laborers. 

If,  by  successive  service  of  writs  of  garnishment,  as  was  attempted 
in  Chandler  v.  White  [71  Miss.  lieports,  p.  16),  or  by  a  single  writ 
returnable  to  a  term  of  court  long  subsequent  to  its  execution,  as  was 
done  in  the  present  case,  the  debtor  | creditor]  can  aggregate  the  small 
monthly  wages  to  an  amount  in  excess  of  the  exemption,  and  seize  this 
excess,  no  matter  how  great  his  judgment  may  be,  it  will  be  readily 
seen  that  both  the  laborer  and  his  family  may  come  to  actual  want,  and 
the  statute  for  their  protection  would  be  rendered  nugatory. 

Under  the  mistaken  view  which  prevailed  below,  the  laborer  would 
be  deprived  of  his  small  wages,  payable  at  short  intervals,  until  his 
creditor's  debt  had  been  satisfied,  if  the  laborer  continued  in  the  service 
of  the  same  employer,  or  he  would  be  driven  to  seek  employment,  and 
if  successful  in  finding  it,  he  would  again  be  forced  to  leave  the  second 
employment,  after  a  writ  of  garnishment  had  been  served,  and  once 
more  engage  in  his  wandering  search  for  a  third  engagement,  and  so 
on  indefinitely,  his  family  meanwhile  subjected  to  all  the  hardship  and 
want  incident  to  such  vicissitudes  of  evil  fortune. 

Tlie  true  view  is  that  on  the  1st  of  each  month,  or  whenever,  by  the 
contract  of  employment,  the  wages,  not  exceeding  $100,  are  due  and 
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payable,  the  laborer  has  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  them,  not- 
withstanding his  employer  may  hav0  been  gamisheed.  When  the 
garnishment  writ  was  served  in  this  case  on  April  1,  1895,  and  the 
railway  company's  answer  showed  that  it  owed  its  servant  $81  for 
wages,  the  judgment  creditor  took  nothing  by  its  writ,  for  the  wages 
then  dne  were  not  garnishable,  and  the  servant  had  the  right  to 
demand  payment  of  his  employer,  notwithstanding  the  service  of  the 
writ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  wages  for  April,  May,  and  June,  as  they 
respectively  fell  due  (provided,  always,  the  employer  did  not  have 
more  than  $100  of  the  laborer's  wages  in  his  hands),  were  absolutely 
exempt  from  seizure  under  legal  process,  no  matter  whether  by  one 
writ  or  a  half  dozen  successive  writs,  and  the  railway  company  might 
and  should  have  paid,  according  to  the  tenor  of  it's  contract,  the 
monthly  wages  to  the  laborer.  Our  statute  was  designed  to  secure  to 
laborers  and  their  families  the  small  fruits  of  their  toil,  and  we  feel 
bound  to  give  it  such  proper  and  liberal  interpretation  as  will  give  life 
and  force  to  that  wise  and  humane  design. 

It  is  contended,  however,  by  counsel  for  appellee,  that,  if  their  chief 
contention  is  thought  by  us  to  be  not  sound,  yet,  under  the  amended 
answer  of  the  garnishee,  judgment  should  be  rendered  for  $20.10.  The 
answer  does  not  admit  an  indebtedness  of  $120.10,  but  states  certain 
facts  by  which  the  various  balances,  after  deducting  from  each  month's 
wages  of  $100  the  amounts  paid  to  or  accounted  for  with  the  laborer 
monthly,  if  added  to  the  $81  due  when  the  garnishment  was  served 
in  April,  amount  to  $121.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  $81 
wages  for  March  was  exempt  from  seizure  under  legal  process,  was 
not  garnishable,  and  that  the  judgment  creditor  acquired  nothing  by 
the  service  of  his  writ  at  that  time.  Let  the  garnishee  be  discharged 
on  its  answer.    Judgment  accordingly. 


DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Breach  op  Contract  of  Employment — Damages — Wittiam 
Tarr  Co.  v.  Kimhrough,  34  Southwestern  Reporter ^  page  528. — Action 
was  brought  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Fayette  County,  Ky.,  by 
J.  Mc.  Kimbrough  against  the  William  Tarr  Company  to  recover  on  a 
contract  of  employment.  Judgment  was  rendered  for  the  plaintif^i  and 
the  defendant  appealed  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  State.  Said 
court  rendered  its  decision  February  26,  1896,  and  reversed  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  It  appears  from  the  evidence  that 
Kimbrough  made  a  contract  with  the  appellant  by  which  he  was 
employed  to  do  certain  work  for  one  year,  commencing  June  1, 1890, 
at  a  salary  of  $1,200  per  annum,  payable  in  monthly  installments  of 
$100.  He  was  paid  $100  for  the  month  of  June;  $68.02  on  his  July 
salary,  and  was  discharged  without  cause  on  the  first  day  of  August. 
The  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  delivered  by  Judge  Paynter, 
contains  the  following  language: 

The  court  erred  in  giving  instructions  to  the  jury.  Tlie  court  assumed 
that  if  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendant  for  the  month  of 
August  at  the  contract  price  of  $  100,  and  was  discharged  without  cause, 
then  he  was  entitled  to  recover  the  $100  in  damages  for  the  violation  of 
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tbe  contract,  and  so  told  the  jury.  If  the  contract  existed  as  (*laimed 
by  plaintiff,  he  was  only  entitled  to  recover  such  damages  as  he  had 
actually  sustained,  and  which  the  jury  should  have  fixed  on  proof.  A 
refusal  to  allow  one  to  perform  a  stipulated  service  is  not  equivalent  to 
performance,  so  as  to  entitle  the  psuiy  to  recover  the  agreed  price  for 
full  performance. 


Employers'  Liability — Assumption  of  Risks — Greene  v.  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Co.  72  Federal  Reporter,  page  250. — This  was  an 
action  brought  by  John  0.  Greene  against  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  district  of 
Minnesota,  to  recover  damages  for  personal  injuries  received  while  in 
the  employ  of  said  company. 

The  plaintiff  was  in  the  employ  of  the  telegraph  company  as  a  line- 
man, and  was  one  of  a  crew  engaged  in  repairing  its  telegraph  lines, 
under  the  immediate  charge  of  a  foreman,  who  had  authority  to  hire 
and  discharge  men.  and  direct  them  where  and  how  to  work.  He  was 
ordered  by  the  foreman  to  climb  a  certain  "  gin  pole,"  and  while  climb- 
ing it,  pursuant  to  said  order,  the  pole  fell,  apparently  because  not 
sufficiently  guyed,  and  he  was  injured.  The  plaintiff  claimed  that  the 
foreman  was  a  vice-princiijal,  for  whose  negligence  in  the  erection  of 
said  pole  the  defendant  was  liable. 

Upon  the  evidence  given  the  defendant  moved  the  court  to  direct 
a  verdict  in  its  favor,  and  the  court,  March  11,  1892,  granted  the 
motion.  The  opinion  was  delivered  by  District  Judge  Nelson,  and  was 
as  follows : 

I  think  this  was  a  risk  that  the  plaintiff  assumed  when  he  was  hired. 
It  was  a  part  of  his  duty.  He  was  not  only  to  help  erect  and  climb 
poles  and  string  wires,  but  to  help  to  put  up  those  gin  poles.  While 
the  business  may  have  been  a  hazardous  one,  he  assumed  tbe  ordinary 
risks  incident  thereto,  and  among  them  that  of  a  pole  not  being  properly 
guyed,  owing  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  his  fellow- workmen.  Con- 
ceding that  the  foreman  was  a  representative  of  the  company,  I  do  not 
think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  case.  Plaintiff  was  not  taken 
from  any  particular  duty  and  put  into  one  that  he  was  not  hired  to  do, 
which  was  extra  hazardous,  and  unnecessarily  exposed  him  to  a  danger 
which  he  did  not  contemplate  by  virtue  of  his  employment;  but  he 
was  hired  to  do  just  what  he  was  ordered  to  do,  and  in  so  doing  the 
accident  hapi>ened.  I  think  this  man  was  injured  by  a  risk  which  he 
assumed  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  and  I  instruct  you  that  the 
defendant  is  entitled  to  your  verdict. 


Employers'  Liability — ^Bailro ad  Companies —  Union  Pacific 
Ry.  Co.  V.  O^Brien.  16  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  page  618. — This  was  an 
action  brought  by  Nora  O'Brien  against  the  Union  Pacific  Railway 
Company  in  the  circuit  court  for  the  district  of  Colorado  to  recover 
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damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  John  O'Brien,  who  was  in  the 
e^iployment  of  the  railway  company  as  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  was 
killed  by  the  derailment  of  his  engine.  The  evidence  showed  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death  O'Brien  was  bringing  a  freight  train  from  Gome, 
Colo.,  to  Denver,  and  was  running  through  that  part  of  the  mountains 
known  as  "Platte  Canyon;"  that  the  line  of  the  railway  followed  the 
course  of  the  South  Platte  river,  and  that  there  were  numerous  cuts 
thereon,  caused  by  the  intersection  of  the  line  with  the  spurs  projecting 
from  the  foothills  along  which  the  line  was  built;  that  the  locomotive 
was  derailed  by  reason  of  sand  and  gravel  which  had  been  deposited 
on  the  track  to  a  depth  of  some  7  or  8  inches  and  to  the  extent  of  from 
10  to  20  feet;  that  this  deposit  was  in  a  cut,  approached  by  a  curve  to 
the  left,  aDd  then  curving  to  the  right  as  the  track  entered  the  cut,  a 
double  curve;  that  the  river  bank  of  the  cut  was  about  7  or  8  feet  high, 
the  other  bank  being  much  higher  and  very  steep,  sloping  back  up  the 
mountain  side;  that  down  the  upper  bank  ran  a  narrow  gully  which  in 
rainy  weather  brought  down  water,  carrying  sand  and  disintegrated 
rock ;  that  this  gully  had  had  an  outlet  into  the  river  before  the  track  was 
constructed  across  it;  that  there  was  no  opening  or  culvert  under  the 
railroad  track  through  which  the  water  and  material  brought  down 
could  escape;  that  a  small  ditch  ran  alongside  the  roadbed,  but  if  the 
water  coming  down  was  greater  in  quantity  than  this  ditch  could  carry, 
then  the  surplus  would  run  over  and  upon  the  tracks  of  the  railroad, 
and  that  rain  had  fallen  the  evening  previous  to  the  accident,  and 
the  water,  rushing  down  the  gully,  had  deposited  this  mass  of  sand 
and  gravel  nx.>on  the  track.  There  was  some  evidence  that  the  gully 
was  narrow,  crooked,  and  concealed  by  the  hills. 

The  court  refused  to  give  certain  instructions  asked  by  the  defend- 
ant to  the  jury,  and  the  defendant  excepted.  The  court  then  charged 
the  jury  at  large,  leaving  to  them  the  issues  of  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  company  in  not  properly  constructing  the  track,  in  that  no  outlet 
was  provided  for  the  water  which  would  be  liable  to  come  down  on  the 
track  and  deposit  sand  and  other  obstructions  thereon,  and  of  contrib- 
utory negligence. 

The  court  advised  the  jury,  among  other  things,  that  as  the  road  at 
the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  was  built  across  the  mouth  of  a 
gulch,  and  from  all  the  circumstances  it  would  seem  that  it  would  have 
been  practicable  to  make  a  culvert  under  the  track  at  that  place,  keep- 
ing open  the  channel  toward  the  river,  through  which  the  sand  might 
have  washed  out,  and  in  that  manner  obstruction  might  have  been 
avoided,  if  they  believed  from  the  evidence,  taking  into  consideration 
the  size  of  the  requisite  opening  and  the  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel 
coming  down  through  the  gulch,  and  all  the  circumstances,  the  track 
might  have  been  built  at  reasonable  expense  so  as  to  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sand  coming  upon  the  track  and  obstructing  it,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  find  that  the  company  was  negligent  in  respect  to  the 
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manner  of  building  the  track  at  that  place ;  and  also  that,  independently 
of  the  testimony  on  that  subject,  the  jury,  having  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony before  them,  the  situation  of  the  road,  and  the  topography  of 
the  ground,  the  gulch  coming  down  in  the  way  described  by  the  wit- 
nesses, might  on  their  own  judgment  and  knowledge  of  such  matters 
determine  in  their  own  minds  **  whether  it  was  practicable  to  make  a 
culvert  there,  with  reasonable  cost,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
carrying  away  the  sand  and  gravel  so  it  would  not  be  an  obstruction 
upon  the  track." 

To  these  parts  of  the  charge  defendant  excepted. 

The  jury  found  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and,  judgment  having  been 
entered  on  the  verdict,  the  railroad  company  carried  the  case  to  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  eighth  circuit,  which  affirmed  the  judg- 
ment. The  railroad  company  then  brought  the  case  upon  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  rendered  its  decision 
March  9, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller, 
who,  in  the  course  of  tlie  same,  used  the  language  quoted  below : 

The  general  rule  undoubtedly  is  that  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to 
provide  suitable  and  safe  materials  and  structures  in  the  construction 
of  its  road  and  appurtenances,  and  if,  from  a  defective  construction 
thereol^  an  injury  happen  to  one  of  its  servants,  the  company  is  liable 
for  the  injury  sustained.  The  servant  undertiikes  the  risks  of  the 
employment  as  far  as  they  spring  from  defects  incident  to  the  service, 
but  he  does  not  take  the  risks  of  the  negligence  of  the  master  itself. 
The  master  is  not  to  be  held  as  guarantying  or  warranting  absolute 
safety  under  all  circumstances,  but  it  is  bound  to  exercise  the  care 
which  the  exigency  reasonably  demands  in  furnishing  proper  road- 
bed, track,  and  other  structures,  including  sufficient  culverts  for  the 
escape  of  water  collected  and  accumulated  by  its  embankments  and 
excavations. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  company,  in  employing  persons  to  run  over  its 
road,  to  exercise  reasonable  care  and  diligence  to  make  and  maintain 
it  fit  and  safe  for  use;  and,  where  a  defect  is  the  result  of  faulty  con- 
struction, which  the  employer  knew,  or  must  be  charged  with  knowing, 
it  is  liable  to  the  employee,  if  the  latter  use  due  care  on  his  part,  for 
injuries  resulting  therefrom. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  if  the  employee  knows  of  the  risk,  and  the 
danger  attendant  upon  it,  he  may  be  held  to  have  taken  the  hazard  by 
accepting  or  continuing  in  the  employment;  but  this  case,  as  left  to  the 
jury  under  the  particular  facts,  is  not  one  of  them.  This  engineer  was 
entitled  to  rely  upon  the  company  as  having  properly  constructed  the 
road,  and  to  presume  that  it  had  made  proper  inquiry  in  respect  of 
latent  defects,  if  there  were  any,  in  the  construction,  for  such  was  its 
duty;  and  he  can  not  be  held  to  knowledge  of  the  danger  lurking  in 
this  narrow  seam  in  the  mountain  side  by  whose  inequalities  its  sinu- 
osities were  hidden.  We  agree  with  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  that 
the  circuit  court  properly  instructed  the  jury  in  this  regard,  and  that 
no  error  was  committed  in  allowing  the  jury  to  consider  the  evidence 
in  the  light  of  their  own  judgment  and  knowledge,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  defective  construction  in  question. 
Judgment  af&rmed. 
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Employers'  Liability — Bailroad  Companies — Atohisany  Topeka 
and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Company  v,  Butler,  43  Pacific  Reporter^  page 
767. — ^This  was  an  action  brought  by  Alice  E.  Butler  against  the  rail- 
road company  to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  Elmer 
E.  Butler,  a  switchman  in  the  defendant's  yards  at  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
on  August  5, 1890.  There  was  a  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
defendant  brought  the  case  up  on  error  from  the  circuit  court  in  Ford 
County,  Kaus.,  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Said  court  rendered 
its  decision  February  8, 1896,  and  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower 
court.  The  evidence  showed  that  Butler  was  one  of  a  switching  crew, 
consisting  of  an  engineer  and  fireman  on  the  engine,  a  foreman,  named 
Bleaker,  a  switchman,  named  Martin,  and  himself.  The  general  course 
of  the  railroad  where  they  were  working  was  east  and  west,  and  there 
were  two  side  tracks  or  switches  south  of  the  main  track,  the  first  oue 
branching  from  Bridge  street  east,  being  cfilled  the  ^^  river  track,"  and 
the  other  branching  from  it  east  of  Bridge  street,  being  called  the 
^' house  track,"  extending  to  the  freight  warehouse.  The  switch  east 
of  Bridge  street  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  throw  cars  from  the  main 
track  either  onto  the  river  track  or  the  house  track.  On  the  occasiou 
of  the  casualty  the  engine  was  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  way  car 
which  had  five  or  six  cars  attached  to  the  east  of  it  on  the  river  track, 
which  were  to  be  pulled  out  upon  the  main  track,  and  the  car  farthest 
east  thrown  onto  the  house  track  to  be  coupled  to  some  cars  standing 
near  the  warehouse,  after  which  the  others  were  to  be  thrown  back 
onto  the  river  track.  Butler  was  on  the  car  that  was  to  be  thrown  onto 
the  house  track,  and  it  was  kicked  eastward  by  the  engine  and  other 
cars.  Bleaker  pulling  the  pin  and  Martin  turning  the  switch,  and  after 
the  car  passed  him  turning  it  back  again  so  as  to  throw  the  other  cars 
upon  the  river  track.  Bleaker  again  pulling  the  pin  which  coupled  the 
way  car  to  the  rest  of  the  train,  which  was  kicked  back  upon  the  river 
track  and  overtook  the  one  on  which  Butler  was  riding  on  the  house 
track  before  it  had  gone  far  enough  to  clear  it  from  those  following  on 
the  river  track,  and  the  car  farthest  east  struck  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  one  upon  which  Butler  was  riding  with  a  force  which  knocked 
him  off,  and  he  was  run  over  and  killed.  The  complaint  alleged  the 
killing  of  Butler  on  account  of  the  negligent  and  careless  management 
of  the  engine  and  cars  by  the  railroad  company  through  its  agents  and 
servants.  Chief  Justice  Martin  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  used  the  following  language  therein : 

In  the  parlance  of  railroad  switch  yards,  when  a  car  running  or  stand- 
ing on  one  track  is  struck  by  a  car  or  cars  in  motion  on  another  before 
the  two  tracks  have  sufficiently  diverged  to  admit  of  the  cars  clearing 
each  other,  they  are  said  to  "corner;"  and  it  was  a  collision  of  this 
nature,  between  cars  running  in  the  same  direction,  upon  different 
tracks,  that  caused  the  death  of  Elmer  E.  Butler.  Such  an  occurrence 
can  hardly  take  place  without  the  fault  of  one  person  or  more. 

Before  Butler's  car  got  far  enough  on  the  house  track  to  clear,  it  was 
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struck  by  the  train  on  the  river  track.  Had  his  car  run  a  little  faster 
or  the  train  on  the  river  track  a  little  slower,  the  collision  would  not 
have  occurred ;  and  the  real  question  was  whether  the  fault  was  that  of 
Butler  or  of  the  men  in  the  management  of  the  train  that  was  set  upon 
the  river  track.  The  jury  have  found,  in  substance,  that  those  in  the 
management  of  the  train  were  in  fault,  and  that  Butler  was  not;  and 
we  think  the  evidence  is  sufi&cient  to  justify  their  verdict.  It  tended 
to  show  that  the  train  was  kicked  down  upon  the  river  track  with  great 
force  before  Butler's  car  had  time  to  get  out  of  the  way.  It  is  possible 
that  Butler  may  have  turned  the  brake  wheel  without  setting  the  brake, 
and  this  sooner  than  he  should  have  done,  but  common  prudence  woula 
dictate  and  the  rules  of  the  company  required  that  cars  should  not  be 
'< cornered;"  and,  before  a  train  is  set  upon  a  track,  those  in  the  man- 
agement of  it  should  use  reasonable  diligence  to  see  that  it  will  clear 
the  car  or  cars  on  another  track.  Eeliance  is  placed  by  the  railroad 
company  upon  the  fact  that  those  in  the  management  of  the  train  after 
Butler's  car  had  been  cut  off  thought  it  had  sufficient  momentum  to 
take  it  beyond  the  clearing  post,  and  we  doubt  not  that  they  were  cor- 
rect. But  they  did  not  give  it  time.  It  was  still  running  when  it  was 
struck)  and  perhaps  in  two  or  three  more  seconds  it  would  have  been 
out  of  the  way,  but  the  other  cars  were  hurled  down  upon  it  on  the 
other  track ;  and  we  can  not  say  that  this  was  not  negligence.  The  evi- 
dence tends  to  show  that  Butler  was  upon  the  top  of  the  car  at  or  near 
the  brake,  and  looking  toward  the  east,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  couple 
to  others  at  or  near  the  warehouse.  In  this  position  he  probably  did 
not  see  the  clearing  post,  nor  knew  the  exact  location  of  his  car  with 
reference  to  it;  and,  after  the  train  was  uncoupled  from  the  way  car,  it 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  of  the  crew  to  check  it,  and,  if  Butler 
noticed  it,  no  signal  from  him  would  have  been  of  any  avail.  Upon  the 
whole,  there  was  no  material  error  in  the  case,  and  the  judgment  must 
be  affirmed. 


RECENT  GOVEBVMEVT  GOHTRAGTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasary^  War,  and  Navy  Departments  have  consented  to 
famish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constructions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  them. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  BoUetin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vining  Architect  of  the  Treasury : 

Detroit,  Mich. — July  17, 1896.  Contract  with  Forster  &  Smithy 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  for  joinery  work,  marble  work,  iron  stairs,  plaster- 
ing, etc.,  in  courthouse,  post  office,  etc.,  $216,740,  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  seventeen  months. 

Pueblo,  Colo. — July  18, 1896.  Contract  with  L.  L.  Leach  &  Son, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post  office,  except  heating 
apparatus,  plumbing,  elevator  car  and  machinery,  electric  wire  and 
conduits,  $187,774.    Work  to  be  completed  within  eighteen  months. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.— August  7, 1896.  Contract  with  Optenberg  & 
Sonneman,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  for  low-pressure,  steam-heating,  and 
mechanical  ventilating  apparatus,  power  boilers,  etc,  for  courthouse, 
post  office,  and  customhouse,  $10,699.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
ninety  working  days. 

Washington,  D.  C— August  10,  1896.  Contract  with  George  C. 
Howard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  extending  and  remodeling  one  freight 
elevator  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  $1,500.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  three  months. 

South  Bend,  Ind. — August  17, 1896.  Contract  with  Henderlong 
Bros.  &  O'Neill,  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post 
office,  except  heating  apparatus,  $35,036.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
eleven  months. 

Madison,  Ind. — August  24,  1896.  Contract  with  Bailey,  Koemer 
&  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post  office,  except 
heating  apparatus,  using  Portage  red  sandstone  and  Indiana  limestone, 
$22,460.    Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Newark,  N.  J.— August  29, 1896.  Contract  with  Morse,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  hydraulic  elevator  in  the  customhouse 
and  post  office,  $3,995.  Work  to  be  completed  within  seventy  days 
from  approval  of  bond. 

Meridian,  Miss.— September  1, 1896.    Contract  with  F.  B.  Stowell 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post  office,  except 
heating  apparatus,  $51,000.    Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 
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Beayeb  Falls,  Pa.— September  2,  1896.  Contract  with  William 
Miller  &  Sons,  Pittsburg,  Pa,,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post 
office,  except  heating  apparatus,  $30,746. 

Kacine,  Wis. — September  9, 1896.  Contract  with  Adam  H.  Hareus, 
Bacine,  Wis.,  for  erection  and  comijletion  of  customhouse  and  post 
office,  except  heating  apparatus,  $44,347.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  ten  months. 

Taunton,  Mass. — September  10, 1896.  Contra<».t  with  A.  H.  Klein- 
ecke,  Chicago,  111.,  for  interior  finish,  ])lumbing,  and  gas  piping  for  post 
office,  $16,060.    Work  to  be  completed  within  six  months. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — September  25, 1896.  Contract  with  J.  J.  Hani- 
ghen,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  for  horizontal  drain  pipes,  clean  outs,  and  clean 
out  manholes  for  post  office  and  courthouse,  $3,733.  Work  to  be  com- 
pleted within  fifty  working  days. 

Youngstown,  Ohio. — September  25,  1896.  Contract  with  Bailey, 
Koerner  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  post 
office,  except  heating  apparatus,  $31,849.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
nine  months. 

Detroit,  Mich. — September  26, 1896.  Contract  with  Henry  Carew 
&  Co.  for  isolated  ward  building  for  marine  hospital,  $1,090.  Work  to 
be  completed  within  sixty  days. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — September  26, 1896.  Contract  with  John  Peirce, 
New  York  City,  for  superstructure,  etc.,  of  Jonesboro  granite  for  post 
office,  $719,900.    Work  to  be  comi)leted  within  twenty  months. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. — September  30, 1896.  Contract  with  the  Huagh- 
K^oelke  Iron  Works,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  steel  and  iron  work  of  roof, 
etc.,  of  post  office  and  courthouse,  $7,005.  Work  to  be  completed  within 
sixty  days. 

6269— No.  6 ^9 
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DTDUSTEIAL  COMMUVITIES.  (a) 

BY  W.  P.  WIIiliOUGHBY. 

CHAPTER  YI. 
OTHER  INDUSTRIAL  COMMUNITIES. 

The  places  that  have  been  described  in  detail  by  no  means  constitute 
all  the  industrial  centers  in  Europe  coming  under  the  designation  of 
industrial  communities.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast  distinction  that 
marks  off  a  place  as  an  industrial  community.  Under  varying  condi- 
tions are  formed  the  practically  self-contained  industrial  community, 
as  Guise,  the  community  dominated  by  and  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
the  interests  of  a  single  industrial  establishment,  as  Essen  or  Anzin, 
and  the  ordinary  manufacturing  town,  all  of  which  may  be  styled  indus- 
trial communities.  In  the  middle  class  may  be  numbered  a  good  many 
other  places  only  slightly  less  important  than  those  of  which  a  detailed 
account  has  been  given.  While  it  is  impracticable,  if  indeed  it  were 
desirable,  to  give  to  each  of  these  the  same  full  treatment  that  has  been 
accorded  to  the  others,  it  will  nevertheless  be  of  value  to  make  men- 
tion of  their  existence  and  to  give  some  account  of  their  conditions  or 
institutions  most  worthy  of  investigation.  The  following  is  believed 
to  be  a  practically  complete  list  of  important  places  with  sufficient  of 
the  character  of  industrial  communities  to  cause  the  grouping  around 
them  of  systems  of  special  institutions,  thus  giving  to  them  a  special 
life  and  character  of  their  own : 

In  France  there  are,  first,  the  other  more  important  mining  communi. 
ties,  notably  Douchy,  Courri^res,  Li^vin,  and  Bess^ges,  and,  second,  Le 
Creuzot,  the  seat  of  the  important  iron  and  steel  works  of  MM.  Schnei- 
der &  Co.,  the  "Krupp"  of  France;  Noisiel,  a  unique  community  of  its 
kind,  the  seat  of  the  chocolate  works  of  M.  Menier,  and  Thaon,  a  village 

a  See  footnote  to  the  beginning  of  this  seiles  oC  a£\i\fi\^^\ii^\)^\<^\IvQL^^.*^. 
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is  placed  upon  a  compauy  for  the  negligence  of  such  an  officer.  We 
also  think  that  the  ground  of  liability  laid  down  by  the  courts  below  is 
untenable. 

The  general  rule  is  that  those  entering  into  the  service  of  a  common 
master  become  thereby  engaged  in  a  common  service,  and  are  fellow- 
servants  ;  and,  prima  facie,  the  common  master  is  not  liable  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  one  of  his  servants  which  has  resulted  in  an  injury  to  a 
fellow-servant.  There  are,  however,  some  duties  which  a  master  owes, 
as  such,  to  a  servant  entering  his  employment.  He  owes  the  duty  to 
provide  such  servant  with  a  reasonably  safe  place  to  work  in,  having 
reference  to  the  character  of  the  employment  in  which  the  servant  is 
engaged.  He  also  owes  the  duty  of  providing  reasonably  safe  tools, 
appliances,  and  machinery  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  neces- 
sary to  be  done.  He  must  exercise  proper  diligence  in  the  employment 
of  reasonably  safe  and  competent  men  to  perform  their  respective  duties, 
and  it  has  been  held  in  many  States  that  the  master  owes  the  further 
duty  of  adopting  and  promulgating  safe  and  proper  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  including  the  government  of  the  machinery,  and 
the  running  of  trains  on  a  railroad  track. 

If  the  master  be  neglectful  in  any  of  these  matters,  it  is  a  neglect  of 
a  duty  which  he  personally  owes  to  his  employee,  and,  if  the  employee 
suffer  damage  on  account  thereof,  the  master  is  liable. 

If,  instead  of  personally  performing  these  obligations,  the  master 
engages  another  to  do  them  for  him,  he  is  liable  for  the  neglect  of  that 
other,  which  in  such  case  is  not  the  neglect  of  a  fellow-servant,  no  mat- 
ter what  his  position  as  to  other  matters,  but  is  the  neglect  of  the  master 
to  do  those  things  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  to  perform  as  such. 

In  addition  to  the  liability  of  the  master  for  his  neglect  to  perform 
these  duties,  there  has  been  laid  upon  him  by  some  course  a  further 
liability  for  the  negligence  of  one  of  his  servants  in  charge  of  a  separate 
department  or  branch  of  business,  whereby  another  of  his  employees 
has  been  injured,  even  though  the  neglect  was  not  of  that  character 
which  the  master  owed,  in  his  capacity  as  master,  to  the  servant  who 
was  injured.  In  such  case  it  has  been  held  that  the  neglect  of  the 
superior  officer  or  agent  of  the  master  was  the  neglect  of  the  master, 
and  was  not  that  of  the  coemployee,  and  hence  that  the  servant,  who 
was  a  subordinate  in  the  department  of  the  officer,  could  recover  against 
the  common  master  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  him  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  been  already  said  that  Holverson  sustained  no  such 
relation  to  the  company,  in  this  case,  as  would  uphold  a  liability  for  his 
acts  based  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  a  superintendent  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  branch  or  department  of  the  master's  business. 

It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  meant  to  be  included  by  the 
use  of  such  a  phrase. 

A  leading  case  on  this  subject  in  this  court  is  that  of  Railway  Co.  r. 
Ross,  112  U.  S.,  377, 5  Sup.  Ct.,  184.  In  that  case  a  railroad  corporation 
was  held  responsible  to  a  locomotive  engineer  in  the  employment  of 
the  company  for  damages  received  in  a  collision  which  was  caused  by 
the  negligence  of  the  conductor  of  the  train  drawn  by  the  engine  of 
which  the  plaintiff  was  engineer.  This  court  held  the  action  was  main- 
tainable, on  the  ground  that  the  conductor,  upon  the  occasion  in  ques- 
tion, was  an  agent  of  the  corporation,  clothed  with  the  control  and 
management  of  a  distinct  department,  in  which  his  duty  was  entirely 
that  of  direction  and  superintendence;  that  he  had  the  entire  control 
and  management  of  the  train,  and  that  he  occupied  a  very  different 
position  from  the  brakemen,  porters,  and  other  subordinates  employed 
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and  any  saving  made  on  this  sum  is  shared  equally  by  the  men  and  by 
the  company.  M.  Weiler,  the  engineer  of  the  company,  is  very  enthusi- 
astic over  the  success  of  this  system.  He  says  that  marked  economy, 
which  has  profited  the  men  and  the  company  alike,  is  manifest  in  the 
use  of  both  tools  and  materials.  Every  effort  is  made  to  interest  the 
workingmen  in  their  work  and  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  com- 
pany. One  of  the  unique  methods  employed  is  to  make  a  large  graphic 
representation  of  the  organization  of  the  company  into  departments, 
branches,  etc.,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  to  each  workingman  who 
deserves  it,  so  that  he  can  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  whole  work  of 
the  company  in  which  he  is  employed  and  the  exact  position  that  he 
occupies  in  this  system.  This  is  but  a  sample  of  the  efforts  made  to 
give  to  the  men  an  intelligent  conception  of  what  they  are  doing. 
They  are  encoui^aged  to  find  an  education  in  their  work. 

In  1888  the  company  prepared  a  statement  of  the  average  wages  paid 
since  1869,  as  well  as  for  the  year  1888,  in  greater  detail.  These  statis- 
tics of  wages  are  the  only  ones  available  and  are  given  in  the  tables 
that  follow : 

AVERAGE    DAILY   WAGES   OF    EMPLOYEES   OF   THE   MARIEMONT  AND  BASCOUP 

COAL  MINING  COMPANY,  1869  TO  1888. 


Yrar. 

Average  ; 

daily 

wages. 

$0.56 
60 

Year. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

$0.85 
.81^ 
.79i 
.66i 
.62 

Year. 
1879 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

Year. 

1 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

1869 

1874 

$0.61i 
.70 
.68i 
.69 

1884 

$J.  674 
.62 

1870 

1875 

1880 

18K5 

1871. 

.62 

.69i 

.89 

1876 

1881 

1886 

.624 
.63 

1872 

1877     

1882 

1887 

1873 

1878 

1883 

.72 

1888 

AVERAGE   DAILY    WAGES   OF    EMPLOYEES   OF   THE   MARIEMONT  AND   BASCOUP 

COAL  MINING  COMPANY,  BY  CLASSES,  1888. 

MARIEMONT. 


Class  of  employees. 


Men 

Women 

Boys  under  16  yeiirs  of  age  . 
Girls  under  16  years  of  age. 


Total 


Employees  above 
ground. 


Avt^rago 
Number.      daily 
;    wages. 


700 

127 

57 

80 


964 


$0.67 
.23i 
.22 
.194 


Employees  below 
ground. 


Number. 


1,701 
"'260 


.  54|,        1, 961 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


$0,734 


28 


.674 


Total  employees. 


Number. 


2.401 

127 

317 

80 


2.925 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


$0,714 
.234 
.27 
.194 


.63 


BASCOUP. 


Men 

Women 

Boys  under  16  3^ear8  of  age . 
Girls  under  16  years  of  age. 

Total 


569 

132 

38 

92 

$0.63 
.274 
.19j 
.19 

1,864 

$0.76 

2,433 

132 

367 

92 

319 

.34 

831 

.504 

2,183 

.70 

3,014 

$0.73 
.274 
.324 
.19 

.644 
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"WORKINaiiillN'S    INSTITXTTIONS. 

The  workingmen's  institutions  of  Mariemont  and  Bascoap  include  a 
complete  scheme  of  institutions  similar  to  those  already  described  as 
existing  at  Anzin  and  Blanzy,  such  as  the  housing  of  employees,  med- 
ical service,  mutual-aid  societies,  cooperative  distributive  stores,  schools, 
etc.  To  describe  these  in  detail  would  result  in  unnecessary  repetition. 
There  are  two  institutions,  however,  which  are  unlike  any  yet  studied 
and  which  form  the  central  feature  of  the  Mariemont  and  Bascoup 
Company's  social  work.  These  two,  both  of  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance and  interest,  will  therefore  be  described  in  detail,  while  a  general 
description  of  the  other  work  of  the  company  will  be  sufficient.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  scheme  of  chambers  of  explanations  (chamhres 
(T explications)  and  councils  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  (canseils  de 
conciliation  et  d^arhitrage)^  organized  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment 
of  difficulties  between  the  company  and  its  employees,  an  effort  which 
is  without  doubt  the  most  important  in  Europe  for  the  settlement  of 
labor  disputes  without  invoking  the  aid  of  the  Government.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  system  of  workingmen's  insurance  against  accidents,  sick- 
ness, and  old  age.  The  latter  is  important,  not  because  it  is  unique, 
but  because  it  affords  an  example  of  the  general  system  for  the  insur- 
ance of  coal  miners  in  Belgium. 

Before  commencing  their  consideration  a  few  words  should  be  said 
regarding  the  spirit  in  which  these  institutions  have  been  created  and 
are  now  administered,  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  this  spirit 
usually  determines  the  real  benefits  that  result.  The  following  extract 
is  quoted  from  an  address  delivered  by  M.  Julien  Weiler  before  the 
Societo  Beige  d'ficonomie  Sociale,  entitled  the  Spirit  of  the  Working- 
men's  Institutions  of  Mariemont.  M.  Weiler  is  the  engineer  in  chief 
in  charge  of  the  practical  operations  of  mining  at  Mariemont,  and  is 
the  official  to  whom  has  been  given  the  especial  charge  of  all  the  com- 
pany's work  for  its  employees,  and  his  remarks  are  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  an  authoritative  statement  of  the  motives  actuating  the  com- 
pany in  its  social  work.    He  says : 

The  question  can  be  raised  why  we  do  not  allow  the  pension  and  aid 
funds  to  be  entirely  managed  by  the  workingmen.  The  reply  to  this  is 
that  we  are  desirous  of  diminishing  our  intervention  each  time  that  the 
workingmen  manifest  the  desire  to  augment  theirs.  But  the  working- 
men  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  stage  where  they  can  be  disfranchised 
from  all  guidance.  The  proof  of  this  is  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
released  from  control  by  the  company  they  have  recourse  to  some 
other  guidance. 

We  think,  however,  and  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  great 
stress,  for  it  indicates  the  whole  spirit  of  our  institution,  that  the 
employer  ought  to  continue  his  intervention  provided  that  his  interven- 
tion is  limited  to  that  which  the  workingmen  themselves  can  not  do. 

In  other  words,  the  employer,  as  regards  the  matter  of  tutelage,  ought 

to  prepare  the  way  for  his  ov?ti  abvi\e.«Aivo\i. 
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Yon  do  not  find  among  us,  therefore,  patriarcbal  institutions.  •  •  • 
On  the  contrary  all  our  efforts  tend  to  emancipate  our  workingmen 
intellectually  and  morally.  Self-help  is  the  sentiment  we  desire  to 
inculcate,  and  I  hope  to  show  you  that  we  have  in  great  measure  suc- 
ceeded in  our  efforts. 

COX7NCILS  OF  CONCILIATION  AND  ARBITRATION. 

Without  doubt  the  most  worthy  of  study  of  all  the  institutions  of 
the  Mariemout  and  Bascoup  Coal  Mining  Company  is  the  system 
adopted  by  it  for  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  labor  disputes.  Its 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  the  most  remarkable  made  by  any  private 
company  iiy  Euroi)e.  "  The  entire  history  of  arbitration  in  Belgium," 
says  the  French  Labor  Bureau  in  its  exhaustive  report  on  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation,  ^4s  contained  in  that  of  the  councils  of  conciliation  of 
Mariemont  and  Bascoup  and  in  that  of  the  councils  of  industry  and 
labor." 

The  first  application  of  the  idea  of  conciliation  in  labor  disputes  by 
the  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  Company,  and  indeed  the  first  application 
of  that  idea  in  Belgium,  was  made  in  the  year  1877.  As  the  result  of  a 
serious  strike  of  his  employees  in  1875-76,  the  manager  of  the  company 
requested  his  engineer,  M.  Julien  Weiler,  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  question  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  with  the  view  of  the  intro- 
duction of  some  such  system  in  the  organization  of  labor  in  his  company. 

The  first  action,  as  the  result  of  this  investigation,  took  the  form  of 
the  creation  of  chambers  of  explanation  (chambres  cT explications)  in  the 
workshops  of  the  company.  These  were  meetings  of  clerks  or  foremen 
and  workingmeu,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  employees  and  their  employer,  in  order  that  misunder- 
standings might  be  avoided.  In  this  way  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
for  the  settlement  of  demands  that  in  themselves  would  often  be  readily 
granted  were  they  only  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  other  side,  but 
which  if  not  explained  might  cause  great  trouble  and  friction.  Each 
of  the  9  trades  in  the  workshops  was  represented  by  a  committee  of  6 
workingmeu  and  6  clerks  or  foremen,  with  a  central  committee  composed 
of  a  delegate  from  each  group  for  the  discussion  of  general  questions. 

At  first,  owing  to  lack  of  previous  organization  among  the  working- 
men,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  establishment  of  the  chambers  coincided 
with  a  serious  reduction  in  wages,  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
However,  after  the  chambers  had  been  in  existence  several  years,  and 
after  several  modifications  had  been  made  in  their  organization,  they 
began  to  render  valuable  services.  Fines  were  entirely  abolished, 
while  the  officials  were  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  their  regula- 
tions had  never  been  more  respected;  moreover,  the  regulations  them- 
selves were  revised  by  the  committees.  The  system  of  task  work  which 
had  previously  been  considered  impracticable  was  successfully  organ- 
ized, and  the  cost  of  production  diminished  by  at  least  20  per  cent, 
while  wages  were  advanced  to  an  equal  extent. 
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In  1880  the  system  was  extended  to  tbe  employees  engaged  in  the 
transportation  of  the  coal,  and  in  1889  further  extended  so  as  to  inchide 
all  the  different  branches  of  the  company's  work  and  all  its  employees. 

The  creation  of  these  chambers  of  explanation  necessarily  required 
the  creation  of  an  institution  which,  while  leaving  to  these  chambers 
the  oversight  of  daily  details,  should  itself  have  a  higher  character  and 
take  cognizance  of  more  serious  disputes.  On  January  1,  1888,  there- 
fore, there  was  created  both  at  Mariemont  and  at  Bascoup  a  council  of 
conciliation  and  arbitration  (conseil  de  conciliation  et  d^arhitrage).  These 
councils  constitute  the  supplement  to  the  chambers  of  explanations. 
The  constitions  of  the  two  councils  are  practically  identical.  Each  is 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  to  both  the  workiugiiien  and  the 
company  an  absolute  equality.  The  council  is  composed  of  6  rei)resent- 
atives  of  the  company  and  6  representatives  of  the  workingmen.  The 
conipany  chooses  its  representatives  from  among  its  higher  employees, 
including  the  general  manager.  The  6  workingmen  representatives 
are  elected  by  a  species  of  electoral  college.  Thirty-six  delegates  are 
elected  by  the  workingmen,  6  from  each  branch  of  the  company's  serv- 
ice. Only  those  workingmen  can  vote  who  are  21  years  of  age  and 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  least  six  months.  This  body, 
all  the  members  of  which  have  the  right  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
council,  elects  6  representatives,  who  alone  have  the  right  of  voting  in 
the  deliberations.  These  representatives  must  be  over  30  years  of  age 
and  they  must  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  five  or  more 
years. 

The  council  meets  monthly.  A  president  and  vice-president  are 
appointed  annually,  one  of  whom  must  be  chosen  from  among  the 
workingmen.  The  president  convokes  the  meetings,  at  which  two- 
tliirds  of  the  representatives  of  each  side  must  be  present  in  order  to 
constitute  a  quorum. 

All  disputes  of  general  interest  must  be  discussed  before  the  whole 
council.  Prior  to  the  examination  of  a  disputed  point,  and  during  its 
discussion,  work  must  be  continued  under  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  the  diflSculty  arose.  Both  parties  agree  to  accept  the  decisions 
of  the  council  for  at  least  three  months  and  the  same  question  can  not 
be  raised  again  within  that  period.  All  the  expenses  of  the  council  are 
defrayed  by  the  company.  Each  representative  and  delegate  is  allowed 
2  francs  (39  cents)  for  each  meeting  that  he  attends,  and  is  indemnified 
for  all  time  lost. 

The  proof  of  the  value  of  any  institution  is  in  the  practical  results 
of  its  operations.  A  survey  of  the  operations  of  these  councils  during 
the  first  six  years  of  their  existence  shows  how  many  important  ques- 
tions have  been  brought  to  their  attention  and  decided  by  them. 

During  the  first  year,  1888,  there  were  18  meetings  of  the  council,  at 

whicli  39  questions  were  considered.    Nineteen  of  these  were  general 

questiouSy  that  is,  such  as  couceiw^d  moce  than  one  group  of  working- 
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men;  10  were  qnestioDS  relating  to  one  group  or  branch  of  workingmen, 
and  10  related  to  individuals. 

Among  the  more  important  general  questions  was  a  demand  made  in 
April  for  increased  pay  based  on  newspaper  reports  of  an  alleged 
revival  of  trade.  The  administration  made  a  formal  agreement  to 
increase  wages  as  soon  as  better  times  should  set  in  and  the  other  party 
was  satisfied.  On  November  19  a  second  demand  was  made,  resulting 
in  a  recommendation  of  a  5  per  cent  increase,  which  the  administration 
granted. 

Another  question  related  to  a  demand  for  shorter  hours  and  certain 
regulations  regarding  time  of  ascending  and  descending  the  mines. 
This  question  evoked  heated  discussions  during  three  meetings  of  the 
council,  when  a  committee  of  2  from  each  side  was  appointed  to  thor- 
oughly examine  the  question.  The  committee's  report  was  in  the  form 
of  a  compromise  and  was  adopted,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

As  frequent  disputes  had  arisen  regarding  the  time  of  arrival  of 
employees,  the  council  succeeded  in  having  clocks  placed  at  convenient 
I)oints  about  the  mines. 

Several  questions  relating  to  health,  security,  and  convenience  were 
satisfactorily  settled. 

Among  the  minor  questions  were  such  as  related  to  complaints  on 
account  of  fines,  promotions,  discharges,  errors  in  wage  payments,  etc. 
All  these  were  disposed  of  after  careful  examination  either  by  the 
council  alone  or  with  the  assistance  of  special  committees. 

In  1889  there  were  12  meetings  of  the  council,  at  which  30  questions 
were  considered.  Of  these  17  were  general  questions,  6  related  to  one 
group  of  workingmen,  and  7  to  individuals.  On  September  23  the 
council  considered  a  demand  for  a  further  increase  of  wages  in  propor- 
tion to  the  higher  price  of  coal.  The  company  offered  its  books  in 
evidence,  and  tlie  meeting  adjourned  pending  their  investigation.  At 
the  next  meeting,  October  22,  the  company  agreed  to  increase  the  wages 
5  per  cent,  to  take  eft'ect  November  1.  Another  increase  of  5  per  cent 
was  made  December  1,  and  still  another  of  10  per  cent  on  January  1, 
1890.  Other  general  questions  considered  related  to  hours  of  work,  the 
fine  system,  indemnities  to  workingmen,  etc. 

In  1890  there  were  16  meetings  of  the  council,  at  which  57  questions 
were  considered.  Of  these  39  were  general  questions,  15  related  to 
one  group  of  workingmen,  and  3  related  to  individuals.  The  general 
questions  related  to  the  health  service,  wages,  the  sale  of  coal  to 
workingmen,  hours  of  labor,  aid  and  provident  funds,  fines,  holidays, 
handling  of  explosives,  etc. 

In  1891  there  were  13  meetings,  at  which  47  questions  were  consid- 
ered. Of  these  33  were  general,  12  special,  and  2  individual  questions. 
The  general  questions  related  to  the  health  service,  the  provident  fund, 
wages,  fines,  fuel,  tools,  etc. 

In  1892  there  were  12  meetings  of  the  council,  at  which  27  general 
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questions,  7  special,  and  4  indiyidaal  questions,  or  a  total  of  38  were 
cousidered. 

In  1893  there  were  13  meetings  of  the  council,  at  which  32  g^ieral, 
8  special,  and  2  individual  questions,  or  a  total  of  42,  were  considered. 
The  nature  of  the  questions  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  other  years. 

^WORKIiraMBirS  SICK  FUND  AND  OLD-AGE  PENSION  FUND. 

The  investigation  of  the  insurance  funds  of  the  Mariemont  and  Bas. 
coup  Company  offers  the  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  workings,  in  a 
particular  case,  of  the  general  system  of  the  insurance  of  miners  in  Bel- 
gium, one  of  the  most  interesting  insurance  systems  on  the  Continent. 

In  Belgium  the  insurance  of  coal  miners  by  their  employers  is  obliga- 
tory. For  this  purpose  there  was  created  during  the  years  1839-1844 
in  each  of  the  6  great  mining  districts  into  which  Belgium  is  divided 
a  central  insurance  fund,  in  which  all  mining  companies  were  required 
to  participate.  They  have  all  been  in  active  operation  since  then,  and 
have  therefore  had  an  existence  of  over  50  years. 

The  scheme  comprehended,  in  addition  to  the  central  ftinds  for  the 
more  regular  insurance  of  workingmen,  the  creation  of  special  insurance 
funds  by  each  mining  company  for  purposes  of  relief  in  minor  cases  of 
sickness.  Each  mining  company,  therefore,  participates  in  two  funds, 
a  central  fund  and  a  special  individual  one. 

The  central  fund  is  maintained  by  (1)  the  payment  of  three-fourths 
of  1  per  cent  of  their  wages  by  the  workingmen,  (2)  the  payment  of  an 
equal  amount  by  the  company,  (3)  a  subsidy  from  the  State,  (4)  a 
smaller  subsidy  from  the  province,  and  (5)  gifts  and  donations. 

This  fund  is  invested  in  approved  securities.  The  schedule  of 
monthly  indemnities  is  as  follows: 

1.  To  an  employee  injared  so  as  to  be  permanently  and  totaUy  unable  to  work — 

(o)  Workingman^  married,  19  years  of  age  or  over $5.79 

{h)  Workingman,  unmarried,  19  years  of  age  or  over 4. 44 

(c)  Workingman,  unmarried,  less  than  19  years  of  age 2. 97 

(d)  Workingwoman,  16  years  of  age  or  over 2.66 

(c)  Workingwoman,  less  than  16  years  of  age 1. 78 

2.  To  an  employee  injured  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  not  more  than  50  per  cent 

of  his  usual  wages — 

(a)  Workingman,  married,  19  years  of  age  or  over 4.25 

(6)  Workingmau,  unmarried,  19  years  of  age  or  over 3. 28 

(c)  Workingmaij,  unmarried,  less  than  19  years  of  age 2. 20 

(d)  Workingwoman,  16  years  of  age  or  over 1.97 

(e)  Workingwoman,  less  than  16  years  of  age 1.31 

3.  To  an  employee  injured  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  from  51  to  70  per  cent 

of  his  usual  wages — 

(a)  Workingman,  married,  19  years  of  age  or  over 2.90 

(6)  Workingman,  unmarried,  19  years  of  age  or  over 1. 93 

(c)  Workingman,  unmarried,  less  than  19  years  of  age 1.29 

(d)  Workingwoman,  16  years  of  age  or  over 1.16 

(e)  Workingwoman,  less  than  16  years  of  age 77 
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4.  To  an  employee  ii^ued  80  M  to  be  alile  to  eun  from  71  to  86  per  cent  of  hie 

nsaal  wages — 

(a)  WorkiDgman,  married,  19  years  of  age  or  over $1. 54 

(h)  Workingman,  anmarried,  19  years  of  age  or  over 1. 16 

(c)  Workingman,  unmarried,  less  than  19  years  of  age 77 

(d)  Workingwoman,  16  years  of  age  or  over 69 

(e)  Workingwoman,  less  than  16  years  of  age 46 

5.  To  an  employee  ii^ured  so  as  to  be  able  to  earn  over  85  per  cent  of  his 

nal  wages,  no  allowance. 

6.  To  a  widow  of  a  workingman  killed  by  an  accident— 

(a)  Personal  allowance 2.90 

{h)  For  each  male  child  under  12  or  female  child  under  15  years  of  age. ..      .  S9 

7.  To  a  widow  of  a  workingman  pensioned  on  account  of  injuries  not  fatal — 
(a)  Personal  allowance,  50  per  cent  of  husband's  pension. 

(()  For  each  male  child  under  12  or  female  child  under  15  years  of  age. ..      .39 

8.  To  a  father  and  mother  or  a  grandfather  and  grandmother  of  a  working- 

man  killed  by  an  accident  when  unable  to  support  themselves — maxi- 
mum for  division  among  all 1.74 

9.  To  an  orphan  of  a  workingman  killed  by  an  aoeident — 

(a)  Male,  until  12  years  of  age 1.16 

{h)  Female,  until  15  years  of  age 1.16 

10.  To  a  workingman  unable  to  work  and  at  least  55  years  of  age,  and  having 

been  employed  at  least  30  years,  or  of  any  age  and  having  been  employed 

38  yean 2.90 

11.  To  a  workingman,  whether  able  to  work  or  not,  60  years  of  age,  or  65  if 

employed  more  than  half  the  time  above  ground,  aod  having  been  em- 
ployed 35  years 3.86 

12.  To  the  widow  of  a  workingman  pensioned  on  account  of  old  age,  if  she 

had  been  his  wife  30  years 1  64 

The  operations  of  this  fhnd  may  be  seen  ftom  the  following  figures, 
taken  from  the  latest  annaal  report  obtainable,  showing  receipts  and 
expenditures  daring  that  fiscal  year  and  daring  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence: 

BECBIPTS  AND  EXPENDITUBES  OF  THE  MINERS'  INSURANCE  FUND  OF  THE  CEN- 
TRAL DISTRICT  OF  BBLeiUM.  1893,  AND  AGGREOATE,  lMJ-1808. 


Items. 


Contrihniloiis  of  eiBployooB,  rBftalii6d  tma  wages 

Contribatioiis  of  muie  owners 

Snbeidy  of  central  goTemment 

Subsidy  of  province 

Interest  on  funds  invested 

Total 

BXPBNDITUBBS. 

Rmuiing  expensss  other  than  cash  benefits : 

Salary  of  secretary 

Salanesof  commission  of  physicians 

Attendance  fees  ot  workingmen*s  delegates 

Rent  of  room 

Printing  annaal  report 

Stamps  and  mlsoeUaDeous 

Total  mnning  expenses 

Pensions  and  aid 

Indemnities  to  widows  remarrying 

Total 

Excess  of  reoeipts  over  expenditures 

a  Not  reported. 


1898. 

1841-1893. 

$86,638.08 

36.63&06 

1,861.2S8 

282.55 

8,352.93 

$713,397.48 

713,397.48 

46,660.53 

9,299.19 

217, 547. 97 

88, 172. 92 

1,700,292.65 

886.00 

115.80 

247.  Oi 

88.60 

88.60 

27.03 

(a) 
(o) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

853.07 

74, 444. 00 

S08.89 

17,746.29 

1, 386, 287. 16 

18,903.14 

75,890.66 

1,422,935.60 

7, 282. 26 

277.857.06 

LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATIVO  TO  LABOR  ENACTED  SIHCE 

JAHUART  1,  1896. 

ACTS  OF  1896. 

Chapter  37. — Free  text-booka  in  public  schools. 

Section  1.  Whenever  a  petition  si<;ned  by  one-third  or  more  of  the  legal  voters, 
to  be  determined  by  the  school  board  of  any  school  township  or  independent  dis- 
trict, shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary,  thirty  days  or  more  before  the  annnal  meeting 
of  the  electors,  asking  that  the  question  of  providing  free  text- books,  for  the  use  of 
pupils  in  the  public  schools  thereof,  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the  next  annual 
meeting,  he  shall  cause  notice  of  such  proposition  to  be  given  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting. 

Sec.  2.  If  at  such  meeting  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  present  and  voting  by 
ballot  thereon  shall  authorize  the  board  of  directors  of  said  school  township  or  inde- 
pendent district  to  loan  text- books  to  the  pupils  free  of  charge,  then  the  boanl  shall 
procure  such  books,  as  shall  be  needed,  in  the  manner  provided  by  law  for  the  pur- 
chase of  text- books,  and  loan  them  to  the  pupils. 

Sec.  3.  The  board  shall  hold  pupils  responsible  for  any  damage  to,  loss  of,  or  fail- 
ure to  return  any  such  books,  and  shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  keeping  and  preservation  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  Any  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  purchase  any  text-book  used  in  the  school 
at  cost. 

Sec.  5.  No  pupil  already  supplied  with  text-books  shall  be  supplied  with  others 
without  charge  until  needed. 

Sec.  6.  The  electors  may  at  any  election  called  as  herein  provided  direct  the  board 
to  discontinue  the  loaning  of  text-books  to  pupils. 

Approved  March  7,  1896. 

Chapter  86. — Bureau  of  labor  statistics. 

Section  1.  Section  3  of  chapter  132  of  the  Laws  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assem- 
bly [shall]  be  amended  by  inserting  after  the  word  "  annum 'Mu  the  second  line 
thereof,  the  following :  **  And  shall  be  allowed  a  deputy  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  clerk  hire":  and  by  inserting  after  the  word  ''for,*'  in 
the  fourth  line  thereof,  the  following:  ''The  commissioner  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shsill  be  allowed,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  their 
actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  in  the  performance  of  their  duties: 
said  expenses  to  be  audited  by  the  executive  council  and  paid  out  of  the  general 
fund  of  the  State  upon  a  voucher  verified  by  the  commissioner;  Provided,  That  the 
total  of  such  expenses  for  officers  and  employees  shall  not  exceed  $500  per  annum.'* 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  chapter  132^  of  the  Laws  of  the  Twentieth  General  Assembly 
[shall]  be  repealed  and  the  following  enacted  in  lieu  thereof: 

Section  6.  The  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  shall  have  the 
power  to  issue  subpa^nas,  administer  oaths,  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  duties  herein  required  by  said  bureau;  said  testimony  to  be  taken  in  some 
suitable  i^lace  in  the  vicinity  to  which  testimony  is  applicable.  Witnesses  sub- 
pcBuaed  aud  testifying  before  the  commissioner  of  the  bureau  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  as  witnesses  before  a  justice  court,  such  payment  to  be  made  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  bureau  in  advance,  but  such  expense  for  witnesses  shall  not 
exceed  $100  annually.  Any  person  duly  subpienaed  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  who  shall  willfully  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend  or  testify  at  the  time  and 
place  named  in  the  subpama  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
Hue  not  exceeding  $50  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jai]  not  exceeding  thirty  days;  Provided,  hotcever,  That  no  witness  shall  be  compelled 
to  go  outside  the  county  in  wVilcli  Yi©  i^^^Vd^a  to  testify. 
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for  its  office  employees,  engineers,  etc.,  and  through  its  pension  fund 
for  boss  miners,  foremen,  chief  machinists,  and  laborers  of  a  similar 
grade,  and  by  the  workingmen  themselves  through  their  mutual  aid 
societies. 

In  1868  the  company  organized  a  pension  fund  for  its  higher  employees 
which  provides  for  a  maximum  pension  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
recipient's  usual  wages  after  he  is  60  years  of  age  and  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  35  years,  or  has  become  incapacitated  for  work, 
whatever  his  age  or  length  of  service.  In  case  the  incapacity  is  due  to 
an  accident  the  pension  can  equal  70  per  cent  of  his  wages.  Provisions 
are  also  made  for  pensioning  the  widows  of  members.  The  funds  are 
raised  through  the  retention  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  wages  of 
members  and  the  payment  of  a  varying  amount  by  the  company. 

The  company  also,  entirely  at  its  own  expense,  grants  pensions  to 
its  boss  miners,  foremen,  chief  machinists,  etc.,  (1)  in  the  case  of  boss 
miners  when  they  are  55  years  of  age,  and  of  the  others  when  they  are 
60  years  of  age;  (2)  when  incapacitated  for  work,  whatever  their  age, 
as  the  result  of  old  age  or  sickness;  (3)  when  incapacitated  for  work 
as  the  result  of  an  accident.  In  the  first  and  second  cases  the  pension 
is  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  recipient's  wages  for  each  of  the  first  15 
years  that  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  company  and  1  per  cent  for 
each  succeeding  year.  In  the  third  case  the  pension  is  equal  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  wages  for  each  of  the  first  5  years  and  three-fourths  of  1 
per  cent  for  each  succeeding  year  of  his  service.  In  no  case,  however, 
can  the  pension  exceed  40  per  cent  of  the  wages  nor  be  less  than  35 
francs  ($6.76)  per  month.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  pensioning  of 
the  widow3  of  these  workingmen.  If  these  pensioners  are  in  receipt 
of  pensions  from  the  two  regularly  constituted  funds,  only  the  excess  of 
the  pension  which  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  present  regulations 
over  those  received  from  the  regular  funds  is  paid  to  them. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  character  and  operations  of  the 
mutual-aid  societies  organized  by  the  workingmen,  as  they  offer  little 
variation  from  the  aid  societies  described  in  the  cases  of  Anzin  and 
Blanzy.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  management  of  the  company,  their  funds  are  obtained  through 
membership  dues  and  interest  on  capital  invested,  and  their  objects  are 
the  granting  of  aid  in  cases  of  sickness,  the  defrayal  of  funeral  expenses 
of  deceased  members,  etc.  Membership  in  these  societies  is  almost 
universal  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen. 

OTHER   SOCIAL  INSTITTTTIONS. 

The  remaining  institutions  need  only  a  brief  mention.  They  include 
savings  banks,  technical  and  primary  schools,  cooperative  societies, 
workingmen's  houses,  etc.  The  company  has  itself  erected  562  houses 
for  its  employees.  They  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two,  foiu*,  and  six. 
Each  bouse  possesses  a  small  garden.    Their  average  cost  was  ahoTi^ 
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3,500  francs  ($675.50)  and  the  average  rent  is  7.50  francs  ($1.45)  per 
month,  which  ii^iyes  a  return  on  the  money  invested  of  2^  per  cent 
The  company  has  also  advanced  money  to  its  employees  with  which  to 
build  houses  of  their  own.  About  40  houses  are  annually  built  by 
this  means,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-quarter  of  the  workingmen 
have  become  house  owners.  Several  cooperative  societies  for  the  sale 
of  commodities,  organized  by  the  employees  themselves,  have  been 
in  operation  since  1869.  Though  moderately  successful,  they  have  far 
from  driven  private  dealers  from  the  field.  The  great  benefit  derived 
from  them  is  that  they  have  compelled  the  other  dealers  to  lower  their 
prices  to  their  own  standard  of  minimum  prices. 

VIEILLE-MONTAGNB   ZmO  MINING  AND  SMELTING  COM- 
PANY, BELGIUM. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  aggregations  of  workingmen's  insti- 
tutions than  that  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Zinc  Mining  and 
Smelting  Company  of  Vieille-Montagne,  of  Belgium,  with  its  head- 
quarters at  Ch6n6e.  At  the  same  time  there  is  not  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  conditions  of  a  particular  locality  as  in  the  case 
of  Anzin,  Essen,  Guise,  or  Blanzy,  for  the  company  has  constantly 
extended  its  operations,  acquiring  other  establishments  in  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  in  Belgium,  until  to-day  it  almost  controls  the  zinc 
trade  of  Europe.  As  in  each  place,  however,  it  has  pursued  the  policy 
of  organizing  its  workingmen  into  special  communities  with  their 
special  institutions,  their  study  enters  into  the  scope  of  the  report. 

The  history  of  the  zinc  industry  is  practically  that  of  the  Yieille* 
Montague  Company.  The  industry  may  be  said  to  have  been  created 
by  it  through  the  discovery  of  an  easy  process  for  the  reduction  of  zinc 
ore  by  Ahh6  Dony,  the  real  founder  of  the  Yieille-Montagne  Company. 
The  existence  of  ore  rich  in  zinc  at  Yieille-Montagne  was  known  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  efforts  that  cul- 
minated in  the  present  company  only  date  from  1806,  when  Abb6  Dony 
was  granted  his  concession.  Dony,  through  his  discovery  of  the 
means  of  extracting  the  pure  zinc  from  the  ore,  laid  the  foundation  for 
thd  industry.  In  1837  the  present  Yieille-Montagne  Company  was 
created  in  order  to  concentrate  various  interests  that  had  become  scat- 
tered among  different  heirs.  Even  at  this  time  the  industry  was  in  a 
feeble  condition.  The  company,  however,  early  inaugurated  the  policy 
of  bringing  in  and  absorbing  other  mines  and  establishments  for  the 
extraction  and  production  of  zinc.  Thus  at  the  present  time,  though 
the  seat  of  the  company  and  the  most  important  center  of  production 
is  at  Yieille-Montagne,  it  has  in  its  possession  twenty-one  large  estab- 
lishments situated  at  different  points  in  Belgium  and  other  countries. 

The  company  has  now  reached  a  position  where  it  is  much  the  largest 
zinc  mining  and  manufacturing  company  in  the  world.  In  1890  the 
total  production  of  zinc  in  Euroi^  ^«y^  ^^7^494  tons.    Of  this  amount 
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the  Vieille-Montagne  Company  produced  53,710  tons,  or  between  one- 
fiftb  and  one-sixth  of  the  total  aiuoaut,  or  30^000  tons  more  than  that 
mined  by  the  next  largest  company. 

WORKINOMEN'S  INSTITTTTIONS. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  company's  establishments  are  organized  in 
one  central  system  and  that  the  same  policy  regarding  social  institu- 
tions has  been  followed  throughout  makes  it  possible  to  study  the 
social  work  of  the  company  as  a  whole  in  much  the  same  manner  as  if 
there  were  one  instead  of  a  number  of  industrial  centers. 

In  1889  the  company,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  connection  with  its 
exhibit  at  the  Pans  Exposition,  made  the  following  concise  statement 
of  the  principles  by  which  it  has  been  guided  in  the  treatment  of  its 
employees.    A  translation  of  it  is  given : 

1.  The  best  mode  of  remunerating  workingmen  is  that  which  interests 
them  not  only  in  the  general  profits  of  the  enteri)ri8e,  but  also  in  the 
industrial  results  over  which  they  themselves  can  exercise  a  direct  and 
personal  influence. 

2.  In  order  that  wages  may  be  sufficient,  they  ought  to  be  of  an  amount 
that  would  permit  workingmen  not  only  to  live,  but  also  to  make  savings 
in  order  to  provide  for  fiiture  as  well  as  present  wants. 

3.  But  even  if  the  workingmen  receive  such  wages,  they  will  not  save 
nor  acquire  possession  of  homes  unless  the  employer  facilitiites  their  so 
doing  eitlier  through  the  creation  of  savings  banks  or  by  advances  made 
with  liberality  and  yet  with  caution. 

4.  Even  with  this  aid  but  a  minority  of  workingmen  will  be  in  a 
position  to  profit  by  these  institutions.  For  the  prote<stiob  of  the  others 
there  should  be  organized  funds  aiding  them  in  cases  of  sickness,  inva- 
lidity, and  old  age. 

5.  Two  considerations  which  too  often  are  neglected  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  the  normal  operation  of  these  funds  and 
prevent  their  disaster. 

(a)  The  first  consists  in  keeping  an  exact  account  of  present  and 
especially  of  prospective  expenditures  and  in  providing  resources  and 
the  necessary  reserves. 

(b)  The  second  consists  in  avoiding  the  systems  of  the  management 
of  the  funds  by  the  employer  alone  or  by  the  employees  alone,  in  favor 
of  a  mixed  system. 

In  that  way  only  can  workingmen  be  interested  in  the  manage- 
ment and  the  necessary  control  by  the  employer  be  at  the  same  time 
exercised. 

To  carry  out  these  principles,  the  company  has  organized  a  system 
for  the  determination  of  wages  and  for  limited  profit  sharing,  institu- 
tions to  aid  workingmen  to  become  house  owners,  aid  and  insurance 
funds,  savings  banks,  and  other  institutions  intended  to  better  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition  of  its  employees* 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  DETERMINATION  OF  "WAGES. 

•  All  those  who  take  part  in  any  way  in  the  work  of  the  company, 
fipoin  the  manager  down  to  the  ordinary  workingman,  are  interested 
within  the  limits  of  their  respective  spheres  of  action  in  the  financial 
returns  of  the  work  carried  on.  This  result  has  been  obtained  through 
the  application  of  a  system  of  extra  wages,  premiums,  or  additions  to 
regular  wages.  The  remuneration  of  employees  is  made  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  the  one  fixed,  or  wages,  properly  speaking,  the  other  vari- 
able, called  a  premium.  The  first  is  intended  to  be,  in  a  way,  pay  for 
the  time  consecrated  by  the  employee  to  the  service  of  the  company; 
the  second  is  a  reward  for  personal  efforts — a  return  for  the  special 
activity  and  intelligence  displayed  by  the  workingman. 

The  basis  on  which  the  premium  is  determined  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  service.  The  premiums  are  proportional  either  to  the 
quantity  of  ore  mined  or  to  the  economy  in  the  use  of  material,  espe- 
cially that  of  fuel,  or  to  the  amount  of  the  final  product  produced  within 
a  given  time.  The  amount  of  the  premium  is  greater  or  less,  according 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  work ;  but  whatever  the  basis — and 
this  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance — the  workingman  always  knows 
exactly  the  rate,  and  each  day,  a-ccording  to  the  results  obtained,  can 
himself  calculate  his  share.  The  premium  account  is  made  up  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  his  wages,  but  only  half  of  the  amount  earned  is 
paid  over.  The  other  half  is  carried  to  his  account,  and  is  not  liqui- 
dated until  the  end  of  the  year.  In  this  way  the  workingman  has  quite 
an  accumulation  of  savings  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  employees  and  the 
average  daily  wages  per  employee  for  each  year  since  the  organization 
of  the  company : 

AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  VTEILLEMONTAGNE  ZTSC 

Mir^ING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY,  1837  TO  1888. 


Year. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

Year. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Average 

daily 

wages. 

1837 

932 
945 
960 
982 
1.080 
1,072 
1,124 
1,148 
1,187 
1,211 
1,432 
1,247 
1,511 
1,952 
2,083 
2,242 
4,481 
5,950 

^.26 
.26 
.26) 
.26 

!27 

.27 

.27* 

.28$ 

.28 

.314 

.85} 

.35 

.37 
.36) 

1855 

1856 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

6.763 
5.417 
5,492 
6.068 
4,947 
5.034 
5,264 
5,332 
5,559 
5.842 
6,223 
6.495 
6.696 
6,802 
7,115 
6,902 
7.118 
7,074 

$0.37 
.43 
.43 
.46 
.43) 
.43 
.43 
.44 
.45) 
.4H 
.46) 
.48 
.49 
.49 
.50 
.51 
.52 
.55) 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Em- 
ployees. 


6,994 
6,751 
6.477 
6.472 
7,121 
7,103 
6,890 
6,363 
6,850 
6,960 
6,902 
6,547 
6.101 
5.900 
6,218 
6,512 


Avenge 

daily 

wages. 


10.60 
.62) 
.62) 
.62) 
.60) 
.60) 
.60 
.59) 

'.m 

.61] 

.00 

.61 

.61 

.61 
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These  fignres  are  of  course  of  value  only  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
comparison  of  wages  from  year  to  year.  But  for  this  purpose  they  are 
of  exceptional  interest,  covering,  as  they  do,  a  period  of  over  fifby  years 
in  the  most  important  establishment  in  the  world  of  the  industry  to 
which  it  relates.  Average  wages,  it  will  be  seen,  have  gradually  risen 
from  1.35  francs  ($0.26)  in  1837  to  3  24  francs  ($0.62^)  in  1875,  since 
when  the  average  has  been  almost  stationary.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  company  for  1893  the  average  for  that  year  was  exactly  that 
paid  in  1875.  Of  this  amount  the  premium  represents  a  proportion 
ranging  from  10  to  25  per  cent. 

In  commenting  on  these  figures  for  the  year  1888  the  company  said : 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  average  wages,  3.18  francs  ($0.61), 
relate  to  workingmen  very  differently  situated.  We  can  therefore  say 
that,  although  the  average  wages  paid  amount  to  3.18  francs  ($0.61) 
per  day,  or  1,019  francs  ($196.67)  per  year,  in  reality  50  per  cent  of  the 
employees  earn  yearly  wages  of  1,200  francs  ($231.60)  or  more,  and  the 
remainder  earning  less  is  composed  in  large  part  of  youths  whose  wages 
are  added  to  the  family  income. 

As  in  the  case  of  Anzin,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  compare 
the  variation  in  wages  with  the  variation  in  the  prices  of  commodities 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  living  for  the  workingmen.  In  the  present 
case  material  is  at  hand  to  do  this  in  but  the  single  case  of  wheat. 
The  table  that  follows  shows  this  relative  variation  by  expressing  the 
quantity  of  wheat  that  the  average  salary  will  buy. 

QUANTITY  OF  WHEAT  PURCHASABLE  BY  AVERAGE   WAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF 
THE  VIEILLE-MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  AND  SMELTING  COMPANY,  1837  TO  1888. 


Y«an. 


1837  to  1848 

1847  to  1856 

1857  to  1866 

1867  to  1876 

1877  to  1886 

1887 

1888 


Average 

daily 

wages. 


$0.27 
.36^ 
.45 
.554 
.60{ 
.61 
.61^ 


Price  of 
wheat 
per  hecto- 
liter (a). 


$5.05 
5.82 
4.98 
6.06 
4.87 
3.70 
3.76 


Bushels 

of  wheat 

arerage 

daUy 

wages 

would 

purchase. 


0.151 
.178 
.255 
.259 
.354 
.467 
.463 


a  Hectoliter  equals  2.8377  bnshels. 


This  table  shows  that  though  the  period  of  the  greatest  increase  in 
nominal  average  wages  was  between  the  years  1837  and  1876,  and  that 
wages  were  comparatively  steady  during  the  period  1877  to  1888,  yet 
that  if  wages  were  expressed  in  wheat  this  latter  period  would  be  the 
one  of  the  greatest  increase.  It  thus  affords  an  illustration  of  the 
necessity  of  distinguishing  between  nominal  and  actual  wages. 
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INSTITUnONS   TO  AID  WORKINGMEN   TO   BECOBdS  HOUSB 

OWNSRS. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  company  to  encourage  the 
workingmen  to  become  the  proprietors  of  their  houses.  To  do  this  it 
has,  according  to  circumstances,  either  bought  and  subdivided  laud 
which  it  afterwards  offered  to  its  employees  on  favorable  terms,  or  has 
made  advances  to  them  with  which  to  build,  repayable  in  installments, 
or  has  itself  built  houses  that  it  sold  on  the  installment  plan.  In  this 
way  over  one  thousand  of  its  employees  have  become  house  owners. 
In  addition  to  this  the  company  has  also  encouraged  the  acquisition  of 
garden  plots  by  employees.  The  acquisition  of  gardens  has  gone  along 
with  that  of  houses.  A  great  many  of  the  owners  of  houses  are  reported 
as  owning  a  cow,  and  almost  all  of  them  keep  one  or  more  pigs. 

The  company  has  also  made  notable  efforts  along  the  line  of  con- 
structing houses  to  rent  to  those  of  its  employees  who  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  become  house  owners.  In  general  these  houses  are  con- 
structed in  groups  of  two  or  four,  with  but  a  single  tenement  to  each 
house.  A  house  of  four  rooms,  with  shed  attached  and  a  small  garden, 
rents  for  from  80  to  100  francs  ($15.44  to  $19.30)  per  year,  or  about  10 
per  cent  of  the  wages  of  the  renter.  The  company  says  regarding  the 
question  of  housing : 

Our  experience  has  demonstrated  that  isolated  and  independent 
houses  form  the  preferable  system  from  every  point  of  view  for  work- 
iugmeu. 

AID  AND  INSURANCE  FUNDS. 

Workingmen's  aid  societies  in  connection  with  the  Yieille-Montagne 
Company  consist  of  three  institutions  by  which  the  European  working- 
man  usually  provides  for  the  future  or  the  contingencies  of  sickness 
and  old  age:  (1)  Sick  and  acccident  fund,  (2)  old-age  pension  fund,  and 
(3)  savings  banks. 

The  sick  and  accident  fund  was  organized  as  early  as  1847.  Its 
objects  are: 

1.  To  furnish  gratuitously  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident  medical 
aid  to  workingmen  and  members  of  their  families  dependent  upon  them. 

2.  To  grant  to  those  thus  temporarily  incapacitated  for  work  pecun- 
iary aid  during  their  invalidity.  The  amounts  of  these  indemnities 
have  varied  at  different  periods.  Under  the  present  regulations,  which 
went  into  effect  in  1886,  the  amount  paid  in  each  case  is  determined  by 
a  permanent  commission,  but  can  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  recipient's 
average  wages  in  case  of  sickness  or  one-half  of  his  wages  in  case  of 
incapacity  resulting  from  an  accident. 

3.  To  contribute  by  a  grant  of  money  toward  defraying  the  e2:i)ense 
consequent  upon  childbirth  in  a  workingman's  family. 
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4.  To  contribute  to  the  funeral  expenses  of  a  workingman  or  of  a 
member  of  bia  family  by  the  grant  of  a  fixed  indemnity  of  20  francs 
($3.86)  in  the  case  of  a  married  workingman,  15  francs  ($2.90)  for 
unmarried  adults,  and  5  francs  ($0.97)  for  children,  in  addition  to  iur- 
nishing  the  coffin. 

5.  To  furnish  temporary  aid  to  widows,  orphans,  and  parents  of 
deceased  workingmen.  The  rate  of  these  indemnities  is  as  follows: 
50  centimes  (10  cents)  per  day  to  the  widow  of  a  workingman;  75  cen- 
times (14  cents)  per  day  to  the  widow  of  an  overseer;  10  centimes 
(2  cents)  per  day  to  each  child  until  he  or  she  is  14  years  of  age,  or  in 
case  the  other  parent  is  also  dead  25  centimes  (5  cents)  per  day,  and  25 
centimes  (5  cents)  to  the  parents  of  the  deceased. 

Previous  to  April  11, 1891,  the  resources  of  this  fund  were  obtained 
by  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  workingmen  of  an  amount  equal 
to  ft*om  1  to  5  per  cent  of  their  wages,  the  company  making  up  any 
balance  necessary  for  the  complete  carrying  out  of  its  provisions.  On 
that  date,  however,  the  company  assumed  the  entire  charge  of  the  fund, 
the  workingmen  henceforth  contributing  in  no  way  to  the  support  of 
the  fund. 

The  old  age  pension  fund  likewise  dates  from  1847,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  order  to  grant  life  pensions  to  workingmen  who  had  become 
unable  to  work  either  as  the  result  of  old  age  or  sickness  after  having 
been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  a  certain  period  of  years. 
The  amount  of  the  pension  is  fixed  at  one-fifth  of  the  amount  of  the 
pensioner's  average  annual  wages,  obtained  by  taking  an  average  of 
the  three  years  in  which  he  earned  the  most  during  the  last  five  years 
of  his  service.  This  amount,  however,  can  not  be  less  than  50  centimes 
(10  cents)  nor  more  than  1  franc  (19  cents)  per  day.  In  order  to  be  enti- 
tled to  a  x>ension  the  workingman  must  have  had  15  years  of  contin- 
uous service  with  the  company  and  be  totally  incapacitated  for  work. 
If,  however,  he  is  incapacitated  as  the  result  of  an  accident  received 
in  the  service  of  the  company  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  pension  irrespective  of  the  length  of  his  service.  The 
expenses  of  this  fund  have  always  been  borne  by  the  company.  These 
two  funds  supplement  each  other,  and  together  form  one  system.  To 
some  extent,  therefore,  space  will  be  economized  by  showing  the  results 
of  their  operations  in  the  same  tables.  The  first  table  shows  the  total 
expenditures  of  each  fund  each  year  since  1850,  the  average  expendi- 
ture per  member,  and  the  relation  that  the  total  expenditure  bears  to 
average  wages. 
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EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SICK  AND  ACCIDENT  FUND  AND  THE  OLDAGE  PENSION 
FUND  OF  THE  YIEILLE-MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  AND  SMELTING  OOMPANT, 
1850  TO  1888. 


Year. 


1850 
1851 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1860 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


Expenditures. 


Aid  fnnd. 


6. 

5. 

9, 
16, 
18. 
22, 
23. 
19. 
10. 
17. 
17. 
17. 
19. 
21, 
23. 
29 
24, 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
27. 
29, 
31. 
36. 
36. 
39, 
37, 
36, 
38, 
38. 
28. 
29. 
35, 
29. 
44. 
40, 
39, 


036.60 
464.15 
503.98 
058.65 
868.78 
522.60 
505.35 
996.85 
431. 24 
033.09 
028.20 
186.26 
127.78 
398.04 
266.28 
157.  30 
111.73 
713.07 
044.12 
986.16 
206.82 
810.14 
674.27 
410.69 
641.77 
766.12 
664.98 
176.88 
804.84 
008.01 
308. 76 
670.25 
749.09 
915.00 
713.11 
469.94 
988.11 
970.81 
859.71 


Pension 
land. 


$1,443.25 

3, 476. 89 

4.228.24 

5.460.74 

7,841.78 

8, 368. 67 

8,927.02 

8, 764. 13 

8.797.91 

9,023.71 

9, 650. 77 

10, 569. 65 

11, 788. 83 

12,802.27 

12.982.34 

12,638.60 

14.947.85 

19, 649. 91 

19. 860. 09 
20. 653.  89 
21, 305.  27 
23,  503. 16 
25, 803. 33 
22,241.90 
23.302.44 
32. 525  71 

45. 694. 10 
52,453.15 
51,252.31 
49, 370. 75 
48, 670. 36 
48,049.67 
48,532.16 
48,986.30 
49, 949. 36 
56,418.53 
34,718.57 
35,634.36 
34,004.48 


Total. 


$5,479.85 
9,941.04 
9,732.22 
14, 519. 39 
24, 710. 56 
26.891.27 
31,432.87 
32,760.98 
28, 229. 15 
25, 056. 80 

26. 678. 97 
27. 755. 91 
28.916.61 
32, 200. 31 
34, 248. 62 
35,795.90 
44,059.58 

44. 362. 98 
46, 904. 21 
48.640.05 
48,512.09 
51,313.30 
53,477.60 
51, 652. 59 
54, 944. 21 
69, 291. 83 
82. 359. 08 
91.630.03 
89. 057. 15 
85, 37&  76 
86,979.12 
86,719.92 
77.281.25 
78. 901. 30 
85,662.47 
85, 888. 47 
79,706.68 
76, 805. 17 
73, 864. 19 


Average  expenditure 

Per  cent 

per  member. 

of  total 

_ 

expendi- 

Aid 
fund. 

Pension 
fund. 

ToUl. 

turee 

of  toUl 

wages. 

12.07 

$0.74 

$2.81 

2.65 

3.10 

1.67 

4.77 

3.88 

2.45 

1.89 

4.34 

3.55 

2.05 

1  23 

3.28 

2.93 

2.83 

1.32 

4.15 

3.21 

2.74 

1.24 

3.98 

8.51 

4.15 

1.65 

5.80 

4.11 

4.37 

1.60 

5.97 

4.21 

3.20 

1.45 

4.65 

3  37 

3.24 

1.82 

5.06 

3.89 

3.38 

1.92 

5.30 

4.10 

3.26 

2.01 

5  27 

4.06 

3.21 

2.21 

5.42 

4.10 

3.49 

2.30 

5.79 

4.26 

3.64 

2.22 

5.86 

4.29 

3.72 

2.03 

5.75 

4.S7 

4.48 

2.30 

6.78 

4.09 

3.69 

2.94 

6.63 

4.52 

3.98 

2.92 

6.90 

4.70 

3.94 

2.90 

6.84 

4.57 

3.94 

3.09 

7.03 

4  61 

3.91 

3.30 

7.21 

4.61 

3.91 

3.65 

7.56 

4153 

4.21 

3.18 

7.39 

4.10 

4.69 

3.45 

8.14 

4.35 

5.68 

5.02 

10.70 

5.70 

5.66 

7.06 

12.72 

6.77 

5.50 

7.37 

12.87 

7.08 

5.26 

7.12 

12.38 

6.96 

5.23 

7.16 

12.39 

6.90 

6.02 

7.65 

13.67 

7.64 

5.64 

7.00 

12.64 

6.06 

4.13 

6.97 

11.10 

6.88 

^     4.33 

7.10 

11.43 

6.21 

5.45 

7.63 

13.08 

7.25 

4.83 

9.25 

14.08 

7.82 

7.63 

5.88 

13.51 

7.49 

6.59 

5.73 

12.82 

6.76 

6.12 

5.22 

11  34 

6.32 

42 


Norn* 
ber 
of  pen- 
sioners. 


(a) 

(A) 

(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(a) 
(a) 
(a) 
(a) 


51 


57 


155 


(a) 
(a) 
(a) 

(«) 


246 
840 
352 
874 
469 
474 
472 
508 
487 


a  Not  reported. 

The  following  table  shows  in  greater  detail  the  objects  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  combined  fnnds  for  the  years  1850  to  1888,  inclusive,  as 
well  as  the  proportion  each  item  of  expense  bears  to  the  total  amount 
expended  : 

AGGREGATE  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  SICK  AND  ACCIDENT  FUND  AND  THE  OLD- 
AGE  PENSION  FUND  OF  THE  VIEILLE  MONTAGNE  ZINC  MINING  AND  SMELTING 
COMPANY,  BY  OBJECTS  OF  EXPENDITURE,  1850  TO  1888. 


Objects  of  expenditure. 


Indemnities  for  accidents,  sickness,  and  partial  inva- 

liditv 

Medicines 

Medical  service * 

Funeral  expenses  and  other  expenditures 

Old-age  and  invalidity  pensions 

Payments  to  widows 

Payments  to  orphans 


Expendi- 

tares,  1850 

to  1888. 


$504, 173. 90 
264, 514. 22 
259, 426. 93 
154.318.94 
418, 599. 24 
294, 239. 31 
84.  214. 20 


TotaJ I  1,979,486.74 


Average 
yearly 

expendi- 
tures. 


$12,927.54 
6, 782. 42 
6,651.97 
3,056.89 
10,733.31 
7,544.60 
2, 159. 34 


50,766.07 


Per  cent  of  each 
it«m  of  expendi- 
ture of— 


ToUl 
expendi- 
tures. 


25.47 
13.36 
13.11 

7.80 
21.15 
14.86 

4.25 


loaoo 


Total 
wages. 


1.28 
.67 
.65 
.39 

1.06 
.74 
.21 


5.00 


i 
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These  two  tables  serve  a  double  purpose.  In  the  first  place,  they 
show  to  how  great  an  extent  the  wages  of  the  workingmen  are  supple- 
mented by  their  participation  in  these  relief  funds.  The  addition  thus 
made  to  wages  is  seen  to  have  steadily  increased,  both  absolutely  and 
relatively  to  wages,  until  1880,  after  which  it  has  varied  more  or  less, 
with  a  slight  tendency  to  decrease.  Thus  in  1850  each  workingman 
received  on  an  average  benefits  to  the  amount  of  14.55  francs  (92.81), 
which  represented  an  increase  to  his  wages  of  2.65  per  cent.  In  1860 
the  amount  was  27.46  francs  ($5.30),  or  4.10  per  cent;  in  1870,  36.42 
francs  ($7.03),  or  4.61  per  cent,  and  in  1880,  70.83  francs  ($13.67),  or 
7.64  per  cent,  while  in  1888  the  amount  of  benefits  had  sunk  to  58.77 
francs  ($11.34),  or  6.32  per  cent.  The  average  for  the  whole  i)eriod 
represented  an  addition  to  wages  of  5  per  cent. 

On  the  otber  band,  these  tables,  in  common  with  similar  tables  given 
for  the  other  industrial  communities,  have  a  theoretical  interest  to  stu- 
dents of  workingmen's  insurance  as  showing  how  great  an  average 
expenditure  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  a  company  if  the  funds  are 
supplied  by  it,  or  how  great  a  proportion  of  their  wages  must  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  workingmen  if  the  funds  are  maintained  by  them,  in  order 
to  Insure  the  steady  operation  of  (1)  a  sick  fund  providing  for  the 
supply  of  medicine  and  medical  attendance  and  a  fixed  sick  benefit 
and  (2)  a  pension  fund  for  old  and  incapacitated  workingmen  and  their 
widows  and  orphans. 

The  last  table  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  what  portion  of  this 
expenditure  is  devoted  to  each  specific  purpose. 

In  considering  the  significance  of  these  figures  the  important  facts 
should  be  noted  that  (1)  expenses  of  administration  are  not  included, 
(2)  that  the  figures  relate  to  a  body  of  men  that  has  been  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers,  (3)  that  necessarily  the  expenditures  for  pen- 
sions during  the  first  few  years  after  the  inauguration  of  the  fund 
would  be  (comparatively  light,  but  that  as  the  fund  became  older  the 
number  of  pensioners  would  increase  materially.  The  company  beheve 
that  a  normal  number  has  now  been  reached,  varying  between  450 
and  500. 

SAVIN  as  BANK. 

The  company  first  organized  a  savings  bank  in  1842.  In  the  begin 
ning  but  slow  progress  was  made.  For  a  good  many  years  the  number 
of  depositors  and  the  amount  of  deposits  increased  scarcely  at  all. 
Commencing  with  1853,  however,  the  use  of  the  bank  by  employees  has 
increased  yearly.  Thus  while  in  that  year  there  were  but  126  deposi- 
tors, representing  scarcely  2  per  cent  of  the  personnel,  in  1888  there 
were  900  depositors,  or  nearly  14  per  cent  of  all  employees.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  depositors,  the  amount  of  deposits,  etc., 


EEGEHT  OOVEEKMEVT  COHTSACTS. 

[The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  Nary  Departments  hare  consented  to 
famish  statements  of  all  contracts  for  constrnctions  and  repairs  entered  into  by  tbem. 
These,  as  received,  will  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  Bulletin.] 

The  following  contracts  have  been  made  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising  Architect  of  the  Treasury: 

Omaha,  Xebb. — October  1, 1896.  Contract  with  J..  J.  Haiiighen  for 
plumbing  and  gas  piping,  including  marble  work,  plastering,  and  parti- 
tions in  toilet  rooms  in  courthouse,  customhouse,  and  post  office,  $8,625. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— October  8, 1896.  Contract  with  D.  H.  Hayes  &  Co., 
Chicago,  III.,  for  erection  and  completion  of  extension  to  post  office  (old 
building),  $3,000.    Work  to  be  completed  within  seventy-five  days. 

SiotJX  City,  Iowa.— October  10, 1896.  Contract  with  B.  D.  Briggs, 
Aurora,  111.,  for  the  labor  and  materials  for  the  approaches  to  court- 
house, post  office,  and  customhouse,  $7,049.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  ninety  working  days. 

Allegheny,  Pa. — October  24, 1896.  Contract  with  the  Pittsburg 
Heating  Supply  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  steam  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  for  the  post  office,  $3,273.  Work  to  be  completed 
within  sixty  days. 

Omaha,  Nebr.— October  30,  1896.  Contract  with  Mahoney  & 
Stenger  for  external  drainage  ditch  for  courthouse,  customhouse,  and 
post  office,  $4,710.75.  Work  to  be  completed  within  sixty  days. 
.  Washington,  D.  C— October  31, 1896.  Contract  with  E.  F.  Gk)bel, 
Chicago,  111.,  for  interior  finish  of  basement,  first,  and  mezzanine  stories, 
and  all  outside  windows  of  post  office  building,  $181,167.  Work  to  be 
completed  within  eight  months. 

Newbern,  N.  C— November  6,  1896.  Contract  with  Chafer  & 
Becker,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  steam  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
for  post  office,  courthouse,  and  customhouse,  $3,190. 

New  York  City.— November  10, 1896.  Contract  with  George  Tel- 
fer  for  intermediate  floors,  etc.,  in  certain  court  and  office  rooms  in 
courthouse  and  post  office,  $27,490.  Work  to  be  completed  before 
January  20,  1897. 

New  London,  Conn.— November  13, 1896.  Contract  with  Murdock 
Campbell  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  erection  and  completion, 
except  heating  apparatus,  of  the  i>ost  office  and  customhouse,  $34,943. 
Work  to  be  completed  within  ten  months. 
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always  made  in  approved  secnrittes«  The  society  is  administered  by  a 
central  committee  elected  firom  among  the  members.  The  entire 
expense  of  administration  and  bookkeeping  is  borne  by  the  company, 
BO  that  there  is  absolutely  no  expense  of  management.  Although  par- 
ticipation in  this  society  is  purely  voluntary,  with  scarcely  an  exception 
all  of  the  employees  of  the  company  have  become  policy  holders. 

CONCLUSION. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  the  social  work  of  the  company?  Con- 
cerning this  there  are  available  but  two  kinds  of  evidence:  The  testi- 
mony of  the  company  itself  and  that  of  the  employees  as  shown 
through  statistics  of  the  stability  of  their  employment.  Concerning 
the  first,  the  company  speaks  unequivocally: 

And  now,  first  of  all  from  the  social  x>oint  of  view,  has  the  company 
obtained  that  harmony  between  all  who  cooperate  by  their  labor  in  the 
work  of  production ;  has  it  realized  that  ideal  of  social  peace  of  which 
all  economists  and  politicians  dream  f  We  do  not  venture  to  assert 
that  this  result  has  been  definitely  obtained,  and  that  tbe  workiugmen 
of  oar  establishments  have  already  reached  this  degree  of  moral  supe- 
riority. All  that  we  can  state  is  that  up  to  the  present  time,  despite 
the  diversity  of  countries  and  variety  of  industries  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  we  have  never  had  to  suffer  a  strike  in  any  one  of  our  estab- 
lishments, and  that  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  remarkable  degree 
of  stability  in  our  corps  of  employees  as  regards  the  length  of  their 
employment,  since,  with  an  average  of  6,600  employees,  the  average 
length  of  the  time  they  have  been  employed  has  exceeded  12  years. 

These  facts  find  their  natural  explanation  in  all  the  advantages 
accorded  to  the  workingmen,  their  high  wages,  participation  in  indus- 
trial profits,  facilities  for  making  savings  and  becoming  owners  of 
property,  and  security  for  the  future  through  the  organization  of  gra- 
tuitous aid  in  case  of  sickness,  and  the  provision  of  pensions  for  work- 
ingmen incapacitated  by  old  age  or  infirmities.  There  are  more  than 
900  depositors  in  the  savings  bank,  and  more  than  1 ,000  workingmen 
are  the  owners  of  their  own  homes.  More  than  a  fourth  of  all  the 
employees  are  either  house  owners  or  are  in  ])ossession  of  savings,  the 
interest  on  which  increases  the  resources  of  the  family.  All  this  is 
conducive  to  good  order,  good  work,  and  peace.  Such  are  the  results 
of  the  system  consistently  practiced  by  the  company. 

Moreover,  it  is  important  to  add  that,  in  spite  of  the  expenditures 
entailed  by  this  course,  these  results  have  been  obtained  without  at  all 
sacrificing  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  company,  but  on  the  other 
hand  have  contributed  to  it.  If  the  company  has  been  able  to  pay  to 
its  sharenolders  each  year  during  50  years  an  average  dividend  of  20 
per  cent  on  their  original  investment,  *  *  *  it  can  be  affirmed  that 
the  honor  is  due  to  the  liberality  with  which  the  administration  has 
treated  its  employees. 

These  results  appear  to  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  determine  the  com- 
pany to  persevere  in  its  course  and  to  encourage  others  who  have  not 
yet  entered  this  work  to  do  likewise. 
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The  key  to  the  social  system  that  has  been  created  is  found  in  the 
hierarchal  organization  of  all  the  employees  and  the  practice  of  a 
system  of  profit  sharing,  combined  with  the  opportunity  accorded  to 
workingmen  to  become  part  owners  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany. Combined  with  these  are  a  great  variety  of  institutions,  such  as 
cooperative  stores,  sick  funds,  old-age,  accident,  and  life  insurance,  insti- 
tutions for  promoting  house  ownership,  etc.  ' 


THE  ORQAmZATION  OF  LABOR. 

The  personnel  of  the  company  is  divided  into  the  following  classes: 
Higher  officials,  officials  and  superintendents,  lower  officials  and  under 
superintendents,  clerks  and  workingmen,  and  assistant  clerks  and 
helpers.  The  latter  class  consists  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age  who 
have  not  yet  fully  learned  their  calling.  The  salaries  of  higher  officials, 
officials,  and  superintendents  are  determined  by  the  directors.  All 
employees  under  these  grades  are  paid  by  the  hour.  The  wages  of  an 
under  su\)erintendent  are  14  florins  ($5.63)  per  week  of  sixty  hours. 
Under  that  grade  employees  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
their  work,  and  are  divided  into  six  wage  classes,  receiving,  respec- 
tively, 16.5, 17, 17.5, 18, 18.5,  and  22  Dutch  cents  (6|,  6|,  7,  7^,  7f ,  and 
8^  cents)  per  hour. 

Care  has  been  taken  that  the  wages  for  a  full  day's  work  with  proper 
effort  can  not  fall  below  that  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
ordinary  family.  The  minimum  is  fixed  at  12  florins  ($4.82)  per  week. 
Helpers  receive  12  Dutch  cents  (4|^  cents)  per  hour,  with  a  10  per  cent 
advance  for  overtime  work.  The  office  force  receives  the  following 
weekly  wages  on  the  basis  of  7^  hours'  work  per  day:  Assistant  clerks, 
7  florins  ($2.81);  clerks,  10  florins  ($4.02);  minor  officials,  15  florins 
($6.03),  and  15,  22,  and  23  Dutch  cents  (6,  8^,  and  9}  cents)  per  hour, 
respectively,  for  overtime  work.  Members  of  the  force  of  a  lower 
grade  than  minor  officials  and  superintendents  whose  work  requires 
special  knowledge  receive  enhanced  wages. 

Besides  the  above  classification  as  to  the  nature  of  the  occupation, 
there  is  another  division  of  employees  into  five  classes,  in  accordance 
with  the  energy  and  zeal  displayed  while  at  work.  The  object  of  this 
classification  is  to  form  the  basis  for  a  scheme  of  premium  payments. 
All  employees  above  the  first  class  receive  premiums,  amounting  to 
2  per  cent  of  their  wages  for  the  second  class,  5  per  cent  for  the  third 
class,  10  per  cent  for  the  fourth  class,  and  20  per  cent  for  the  fifth 
class.  New  employees  are  placed  in  the  first  class.  Promotions  are 
then  made  annually  on  the  1st  of  January  according  to  the  devotion 
to  duty  that  has  been  shown  by  the  employees,  one  step  only  being 
'  made  at  a  time.  Neglect  of  duty  is  punished  by  failure  to  promote  or 
by  reduction  to  a  lower  class. 

In  addition  to  this,  extra  premiums  may  be  paid  for  special  services^ 
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and  finally  preiniiitns  for  economy  in  the  use  of  working  time,  raw 
materials,  fuel,  etc.  The  classification  of  the  personnel  and  the  pre- 
miums awarded  are  kept  secret  by  the  directors. 

PARTICIPATION  IN  PROFITS. 

The  participation  in  profits  consists  of  10  per  cent  of  the  net  gains 
of  the  company.  Of  this  not  more  than  one-fourth  may  be  devoted  to 
X^urposes  of  public  utility  benefiting  all  the  employees.  The  balance 
is  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  grade  and  merit  class  of  the 
employees.  The  employees  of  the  five  different  classes  receive  their 
share  in  proportion  to  two,  three,  four,  six,  and  eight  times  the  amount 
of  their  salaries.  Thus  in  1890  the  employees  received  IJ,  2f ,  3J,  5J, 
and  7  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  their  wages  as  shares  in  profits. 

From  1870  to  1890,  2,554,000  florins  ($1,026,708)  were  paid  out  in 
wages,  315,000  florins  ($126,630)  in  premiums,  81,000  florins  ($32,562) 
as  shares  in  profits,  and  100,000  florins  ($40,200)  for  the  insurance  of 
employees,  or  a  total  of  3,050,000  florins  ($1,226,100).  During  this  same 
period  2,024,000  florins  ($813,648)  were  credited  to  the  capital  account, 
of  which  984,000  florins  ($395,568)  were  paid  into  the  amortization 
fund,  96,000  ($38,592)  to  the  reserve  fund,  360,000  ($144,720)  were 
counted  as  net  profits,  389,000  ($156,378)  interest  on  capital,  and 
195,000  ($78,390)  interest  on  bonds. 

THE  HOXXSINa  OF  BMPL07EB8. 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  provision  of  houses  for  the  workingmen 
constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  an  attempt  such  as  that  of  Mr.  van 
Marken  to  build  up  a  special  industrial  center.  In  doing  this  Mr.  van 
Marken  desired  to  have  the  employees  cooperate  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  work.  Instead,  therefore,  of  directly  pro>iding  houses,  he  organized 
among  his  employees  a  cooperative  society  with  a  capital  of  160,000 
florins  ($64,320).  To  this  society  he  gave  3,000  florins  ($1,206)  in  cash 
for  founders'  shares  to  that  amount  and  turned  over  a  tract  of  4 
hectares  (about  9J  acres)  in  return  for  founders'  shares  to  the  amount 
of  29,000  florins  ($11,658).  The  remaining  128,000  florins  ($51,456)  of 
the  capital  stock  was  raised  by  a  loan  at  4^  per  cent  interest,  to  secure 
which  a  mortgage  on  the  property  was  given.  With  this  money  the 
ground,  which  was  named  Agneta  Park,  was  laid  out  as  a  park,  and 
in  it  were  erected  86  houses.  The  community  thus  created  is  one  of 
unusual  attractiveness.  The  streets  are  in  all  cases  winding  and 
bordered  by  shade  trees  and  lawns.  In  the  center  of  the  grounds  an 
artificial  lake  has  been  constructed  of  suflicient  size  to  permit  of  boat- 
ing. The  houses  are  built  on  the  Mulhouse  plan,  each  having  a  garden 
adjoining.  The  material  is  of  brick,  and  various  plans  were  selected 
80  118  to  give  to  each  house  a  distinct  character.  The  rents  average 
2.25  florins  (90  cents)  pet  weet. 
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The  system  by  which  the  members  of  the  cooperative  society  were  to 
become  the  owners  of  the  property  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which 
the  workingmen  of  Gaise  became  the  owners  of  the  plant  in  which  they 
labored.  The  total  rent  is  so  fixed  as  to  represent  7^  per  cent  retarn 
on  the  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Oat  of  the  total  receipts  are 
paid,  first,  the  expenses  of  maintenance  and  management,  then  4^  per 
cent  interest  on  loans  and  5  per  cent  dividends  on  founders'  shares. 
Ten  per  cent  of  the  balance  goes  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder 
is  devoted  to  liquidating  the  mortgage.  At  the  same  time  this  latter 
amount  is  credited  to  the  individual  tenants  in  proportion  to  the  rents 
paid.  As  soon  as  a  tenant  has  in  this  way  100  fiorius  ($40.20)  credited 
to  his  account  he  comes  into  possession  of  a  share  of  stock  bearing 
interest  at  3  per  cent.  It  is  then  only  a  matter  of  time  when  all  the 
stock  of  the  cooperative  society,  including  the  founders'  shares,  which 
will  be  replaced  by  ordinary  shares,  will  be  held  by  the  tenants,  who 
thus  become  owners  of  the  property.  Shares  of  stock  can  only  be  trans- 
ferred with  the  consent  and  through  the  agency  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Once  the  shares  are  all  held  by  the  tenants  the  system 
adopted  at  Guise  of  cancelmg  and  redeeming  the  old  shares  and  issuing 
new  ones  in  their  place  will  be  practiced. 

In  addition  to  providing  dwelling  houses,  this  cooperative  association 
also  runs  a  cooperative  store,  a  building  for  which  has  been  erected  in 
Agneta  Park.  This  store  sells  food  products,  clothing,  and  dry  goods. 
Profits  from  its  operations  are  added  to  rents  and  distributed  in  the 
same  way,  credit  being  given  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  pur- 
chases of  each  tenant. 


OTHER    SOCIAL   INSTTTUTIONB. 

• 

In  addition  to  these  efforts  relating  to  housing  and  profit  sharing, 
there  has  been  created  a  great  variety  of  social  institutions.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  savings  banks,  funds  for  the  insurance  of 
employees  against  sickness,  accidents,  old  age,  and  death  and  for  the 
pensioning  of  widows  of  workingmen,  educational  and  recreative  insti- 
tutions, and  an  assembly  of  workingmen  and  heads  of  departments  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  all  matters  relating  to  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  workingmen  and  the  establishments  and  the  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties that  may  arise.  Without  entering  into  details,  the  general  fea- 
tures of  these  institutions  can  be  briefly  given. 

The  insurance  of  employees  of  course  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant class  of  Avorkingmen's  institutions.  In  case  of  sickness  employees 
receive  from  the  company  their  full  wages  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
eight  weeks.  In  addition  all  employees  are  compelled  to  belong  to  a 
fund  for  securing  medical  aid  and  medicines.  Their  weekly  contribu- 
tions are  12  Dutch  cents  (4f  cents)  for  men,  8  (3}  cents)  for  women,  and 
3  {H  cents)  for  each  child.    For  this  the  members,  in  case  of  sickness, 
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receive  free  medicines  and  medical  attendance,  except  that  patients  are 
required  to  pay  6  Dutch  cents  (2  cents)  per  visit  in  the  case  of  clerks 
and  workingmen  and  10  and  15  Dutch  cents  (4  and  6  cents)  in  the  case 
of  higher  officials. 

In  case  of  accidents  while  at  work  employees  receive  full  wages  until 
their  recovery.  In  188^  an  accident  insurance  fund  was  inaugurated. 
This  fund  pays  two  full  years'  wages  in  case  of  death,  loss  of  sight,  or 
loss  of  two  limbs;  one  year's  wages  for  the  loss  of  an  eye,  a  foot,  or  the 
right  hand;  35  per  cent  of  the  past  year's  wages  for  the  loss  of  the  left 
hand,  and  from  5  to  25  per  cent  for  the  loss  of  one  or  more  fingers. 
This  insurance  is  paid  whether  the  accident  occurs  while  at  work  or 
not.  The  premium  required  from  members  is  0.65  per  cent  of  their 
wages. 

In  regard  to  the  provision  of  old-age  insurance,  the  company  has 
adopted  a  peculiar  but  at  the  same  time  effective  system.  The  com- 
pany retains  7  per  cent  of  the  wages  of  each  employee  who  has  been  a 
year  or  more  in  its  service.  With  this  money  it  purchases  each  year  a 
paid-up  old-age  pension  from  an  insurance  society  that  will  begin  to 
run  when  the  employee  reaches  the  age  of  GO  years.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  longer  a  man  remains  in  the  company  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  old-age  pension  to  which  he  acquires  a  right.  Each  year's  oper- 
ation constitutes  a  separate  transaction.  A  person  thus,  after  ten  years' 
service,  is  in  possession  of  ten  paid-up  old-age  pension  policies.  This 
system  presents  the  very  great  advantage  that  shouM  a  man  leave  the 
service  of  the  company  he  retains  possession  of  his  policies,  and  the 
acquisition  of  an  old-age  pension  is  thus  in  no  way  dependent  upon 
employees  remaining  in  the  employment  of  the  company. 

A  system  of  life  insurance  has  been  added  to  that  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. By  paying  2  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  addition  to  the  7  per 
cent  for  old-age  pensions  the  company  secures  for  its  employees  a  life- 
insurance  i)olicy  equal  to  9  per  cent  of  all  the  wages  received  by  them 
during  the  time  that  they  are  insured. 

As  the  above  life  insurance  is  insufficient  to  prevent  distress  in  the 
case  of  families  of  persons  who  died  after  a  short  period  of  insurance, 
a  special  widows'  fund  has  been  established.  For  the  support  of  this 
ftind  each  director  and  employee  contributes  1  per  cent  of  his  wages. 
The  company  adds  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  total  of  these 
contributions.  Any  widow  who  is  unable  to  provide  for  her  own  or  ber 
children's  subsistence,  either  by  her  earnings  or  from  other  sources, 
receives  4  florins  ($1.61)  per  week  for  herself  and  1  florin  (40^  cents) 
for  each  child,  the  total,  however,  to  in  no  case  exceed  8  florins 
($3.22).  In  September,  1893, 16  widows  and  31  children  were  receiving 
aid  from  this  fund. 

The  organization  for  bringing  together  the  workingmen  and  the  heads 
of  departments  for  the  purpose  of  the  common  consideration  of  ques- 
tions relating  to  their  interests,  or  ^^The  Kernel"  as  it  is  called,  though 
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somewhat  differently  organized  from  the  councils  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation  at  Mariemont  and  Basconp,  yet  follows  so  closely  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  action  of  these  institutions  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
give  the  details  of  its  organization  and  operations. 

The  remaining  institutions,  such  as  the  savings  banks,  of  which  there 
are  two,  a  kindergarten,  manual-training,  housekeeping,  and  other 
schools,  and  a  gymnasium,  reading  room,  and  casino,  though  of  course 
of  importance,  do  not  require  any  extended  comment. 


THE  CHOCOLATE  FACTORY  OF  MBNIER,  NOISIEL,  FRANCE. 

The  village  of  Noisiel,  the  seat  of  the  chocolate  factory  of  Menier, 
though  interesting  in  itself,  offers  but  few  points  for  an  extended  study. 
Though  it  is  a  pure  type  of  an  industrial  village,  the  management  of 
affairs  has  been  so  completely  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietor 
that  no  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  the  development  of  working- 
men's  institutions  on  the  principle  of  mutuality.  The  village  has  been 
managed  entirely  as  a  branch  of  the  general  industrial  enterprise,  so 
that  information  concerning  it  can  not  well  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  manufacturing  branch  proper. 

Though  M.  Menier's  industry  dates  from  1825,  the  industrial  village 
itself  was  only  constructed  in  1874.  The  village  is  absolutely  removed 
from  all  other  houses  and  forms  a  distinct  community  presenting  all 
the  necessary  houses,  such  as  schools,  restaurants,  stores,  etc.,  for  a 
self-contained  existence.  At  the  present  time  there  are  295  tenements. 
They  are  built  in  groups  of  two  and  are  exceptionally  well  constructed 
and  comfortable.  The  general  appearance  of  the  group  with  its  open 
spaces  and  shade  trees. is  that  of  a  charming  country  village,  (a)  The 
total  number  of  employees  of  the  works  is  about  1,500,  but  these 
houses  are  sufficient  to  accommodate  practically  the  entire  personnel,  as 
the  industry  is  such  as  to  permit  of  the  advantageous  employment  of 
women  and  children,  and  in  consequence  it  is  customary  for  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  workingmen  to  be  employed  as  well. 

Absolutely  no  opportunity  is  given  for  the  development  of  institutions 
by  the  workingmen  themselves,  nor  has  M.  Menier  himself  created  many 
such.  The  work  in  this  direction  consists  chiefly  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  relief  fund  and  the  support  of  primary  schools.  Every  care,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  taken  to  make  the  condition  of  the  employees 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  village  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  a 
moderate  income  on  the  money  invested  in  it. 


a  For  details  concerning  these  houses  see  the  Eighth  Special  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  on  the  Housing  of  the  Working  People. 
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IKON    AND    STEEL    WORKS    OF    8CHNEIDEE    &    GO.     LE 

CREUZOT,  FRANCE. 

Thoagh  Le  Creuzot  is  not  an  indastrial  center  possessing  a  unified 
and  liomogeueous  character  of  sucb  a  nature  as  to  warrant  its  study  in 
detail  as  an  industrial  village,  it  should  at  least  be  noticed  on  account 
of  the  important  industrial  and  social  work  of  the  iron  and  steel 
works  of  Schneider  &>  Co.  This  establishment  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  France,  and  it  employs  between  12,000  and  13,000  working- 
men.  In  connection  with  its  works  at  Le  Creuzot  the  company  has 
organized  a  great  many  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  It 
has  erected  'kQG  houses  for  renting  to  its  workingmen;  it  has  facilitated 
the  acquisition  of  homes  through  the  advancement  of  money  with 
which  to  build;  it  has  provided  liberally  for  the  support  of  schools;  an 
efficient  medical  service  for  the  gratuitous  care  of  sick  and  injured 
workingmen  is  maintained.  Since  1877  it  has  provided  for  the  pen- 
sioning of  its  old  employees  through  contributions  to  the  National  Old- 
Age  and  Invalidity  Fund.  In  1889  the  company  reported  to  the  Paris 
Exposition  that  during  the  year  1888  the  total  amount  expended  by  it 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees  was  1,632,000  francs  ($314,076). 


